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FOREWORD, 


|HE  first  edition  of  this  work  was  much  better  received  by 
the  public  than  I  had  ventured  to  anticipate.    It  was 
selected   as  a  text- book   for  the   examination  of  our 
>logical  students ;  it  was  mentioned  with  approval  by  the 
George  Hill,  and  by  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  H.  hecky  . 
was  favourably  reviewed  by  the  leading  Ul&ter  newspapers 
md   the   whole   impression    was   sold    without   the    slightebi 
di^culty. 

In  America  its  success  was  in  some  respects  greater  than 
home.      Many  copies  were  sold  in  that  country;  it  was 
ivourably   noticed   by   several   newspapers ;   and  I  received 
>m  the  Scotch- Irish  Society  an  unsolicited  and  unexpected 
ioate  of  honorai-y  membership,  signed  by   Mr.  Eobert 
)nner  and  by  Dr.  M'Intosh— gentlemen  whose  names  are 
ly  known  both  in  Ireland  and  the  ••  United  States/'    Mr, 
»s  A.  Hanna,  who  has  just  issued  a  most  valuable  work 
two  large  volumes  dealing  with  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Ister  Scots,  has  adopted   about  one-half  of  my  book  as  a 
lis  for  part  of  his  narrative.     This  he  did  by  permission, 
id  he  has  made  due  acknowledgment. 
Very  soon  after  my  history  was  issued,  I  began  to  collect 
ktedals  for  a  second  and  enlarged  edition.     I  copied  with 
owD  hand  the  manuBoript  Minutes  of  the  Presbyteries  of 
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Lagan  and  Antrim,  and  many  other  doouments  that  bear  on 
the  foundation  and  building  up  of  our  Church,  Mr.  Tenison 
Arthur  Groves,  who  is  familiar  with  all  the  rich  treasures  of 
the  Record  Office,  Dublin,  tranaoribed  (or  my  use  every 
manuscript  in  that  collection  which  I  required.  Without  his 
assistance  my  labours  would  have  been  greatly  increased,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  I  would  have  failed  to  discover  some  of 
the  most  important  facts  which  are  included. 

During  six  years  I  spent  much  time,  and  expended  both 
money  and  labour  in  collecting  materials  for  this  second 
edition.  It  required  two  years  more  to  work  these  materials 
into  the  former  nai'rative,  to  correct  the  printer's  proofs,  and 
to  verify  statements.  This  work  of  verification  involved  a 
vast  correspondence,  but  accuracy  was  the  chief  matter  at 
which  I  aimed. 

I  thank  my  friends  for  all  the  generous  assistance  which 
they  gave  in  circulating  the  first  edition ;  and  I  trust  that  this 
enlarged  narrative  of  the  •* plantation**  and  growth  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  Ulster  will  be  a  means  to  make  some  of 
our  people  more  faithful  servants  of  God,  and  more  devoted 
in  their  love  of  those  principles  for  which  their  forefathc 
suffered  such  cruel  persecutions. 


lea 


WILLIAM  T.  LATIMEB., 


Tbx  Maivbb,  EauBH, 

DuHOAMNON,  14lh  Marehy  1903, 


lij  bert  Ihanka  ar«  due  to  Dv  M'MAster  and  th«  FiMiulty  of  the 
Magee  College,  Derry ;  Drs*  H&tnill  and  Leitcb  and  the  Faculty  of  the 
Preabyterian  CoUege>  Belfast;  Mesare.  James  Mills,  M.RI.A.;  Record 
Of&oe,  Dublin ;  Oeorge  Smith,  Lineuhall  Library,  Bolfo&t;  K.  M.  Young, 
B,A. ;  Robert  Cochrane.  F.S.A  :  Francis  Joseph  Bigger,  M.R.I.A, ;  John 
Oampbell,  M.D. ;  Egts.  Dr.  Ktnnear,  James  Henry,  O.A..  and  Jamea 
Bingham^  M.A,,  for  the  use  of  books  or  manuseripte. 

For  asdatanoe  in  other  departments  of  the  work,  my  best  thanks  are 
due  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  £  H.  Lecky,  Dr.  RentouJ,  Kcyb.  Principal 
Gordon,  M.A. ;  Dr,  Brown,  S.  Ferguson,  B.A. ;  Messrs.  Tenison  A.  Oroves, 
B.E. ;  Thomas  Turbitt,  and  very  many  other  gentlemen  whose  names 
are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

It  is  only  fair  to  dtate  ibat  my  labours  in  correcting  the  press  were 
lightened  by  the  caro,  accuracy,  and  intelligence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Stewart 
foreman  of  the  printing  works. 
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PATKICK,  BRIGID,  AND  COLUMBKILLE. 

|HE  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  descended  from  numerous 
bands  of  invaders  and  colonists,  who,  at  different 
times,  established  themselves  in  the  country.  When 
Christianity  was  introduced  among  them,  they  all  spoke  a 
Keltic  tongue,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  Keltic  race.  Although 
Patrick  was  the  chief  instrument  of  their  conversion,  there 
were  Christians  in  the  country  before  he  began  his  mission. 
We  read  in  the  AnnaU  of  the  Four  Masters,  that  King  Cormac, 
who  lived  in  the  third  centur}',  was  regarded  with  hostility  by 
the  Druids  because  be  had  forsaken  them,  and  turned  to  "  the 
adoration  of  God."  About  431,  a.d.,  Pope  Celestine  sent 
Palladium  to  "The  Scots" — that  is  to  the  Irish*— who  believe 


•  B«de.  p.  *i2,  Boho's  edition     Irolaiid  was  o&lled  by  the  Roi 

"Hiberoia"  or  *' Bcotm,''  while  its  Kcltio  name  was  "Erin."    In  ihe 

tliird  oeutuzy  a  oolonj  of  "Scots''  passed  over  from  Ulster  to  Argyleshire, 

in  Mban  or  Caledonia.    In  tbe  ninth  ceDtary  these  colonists  became 

of  the  country,  which  in  this  way  obtained  its  present 

Lland," 
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la  Christ,  expecting  that  they  might  be  induoed  to  receive  him 
as  their  first  bishop.  But  at  this  time  Patrick  was  preaching 
Ihe  Gospel  in  Ireland,  andi  as  he  did  not  aoknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope,  it  seems  likely  that  he  resented  the 
interference  of  a  foreign  prelate  with  the  work  which  he  was 
then  carrying  on  successfully. 

According  to  some  authorities  Patrick  was  a  native  ol 
Wales ;  others  believe  that  ho  was  born  in  Scotland ;  hut  it 
seems  more  probable  that  his  birthplace  was  in  the  north  of 
France.  His  father  und  his  grandfather  were  both  ministers 
of  the  Gospel ;  for  in  those  days  celibacy  had  not  been 
generally  imposed  on  the  clergy.  When  "nearly  sixteen  years 
of  age/'  Patrick  was  captured  and  brought  to  Ireland  as  a 
slave.  We  read  that  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  at  the  head 
of  a  Large  number  of  Scots,  ravaged  the  EngUsh  coasts,  passed 
over  to  France,  and  there  carried  on  a  work  of  plunder  and 
devastation.  He  made  several  expeditions  of  this  kind,  and  it 
is  stated  that  Patrick  was  captured  during  one  of  these  j 
and  brought  to  Ireland,  For  six  years  the  young  0^4 
remained  in  servitude,  feeding  cattle  or  swine  in  the  valley  of 
the  Braid  near  Slemiah  Mountain,  from  which  can  be  seen  the 
entire  County  of  Antrim,  the  greater  part  of  Ulster,  and  even 
the  blue  hills  of  Scotland.  In  the  solitude  of  this  slavery, 
he  began  to  reflect  on  his  past  life,  and  on  the  foundation 
for  his  hope  of  futui'c  salvation.  Here  ho  was  led  to  see  the 
wickedness  of  bis  heart,  and  to  believe  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
Who  had  "respect  to  his  humiliation  and  pitied  his  youth  and 
ignorance*"  He  tells  us,  in  his  Confcssiony  that  he  prayed 
frequently  during  the  day — perhaps  as  often  as  a  hundred 
times — "  and  in  the  night  nearly  the  same ;"  that  he  remained 
for  prayer  in  the  woods  and  in  the  mountain,  and  that,  before 
daylight,  he  used  to  rise  for  prayer,  through  frost,  and  snow, 
and  rain.  As  a  result,  he  felt  his  *'  spirit  to  be  stirred  "  and 
"his  faith  beoome  stronger." 
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\r  six  years  of  servitude  in  Ireland,  Patrick  escaped, 
n&d  returned  to  his  native  land.  He  had  two  hundred  miles 
to  walk  before  he  reached  the  port  from  which  he  sailed  : 
and  he  was  three  days  on  his  voyage — proving  that  his  home' 
ward  journey  was  to  France  rather  than  to  Scotland.  Having 
been  a  second  time  enslaved,  he  succeeded,  once  more,  in 
making  his  escape.  Afterwards  his  parents  besought  him 
that,  considering  the  many  hardships  he  had  endured,  '*  he 
would  never  leave  them  again."  But  he  was  impelled  to 
return  to  Ireland  by  a  wonderful  dream,  which  he  thus  relates : 
"  And  there  I  saw,  indeed,  in  the  bosom  of  the  night,  a  man 
coming  as  it  were  from  Ireland,  Victoricus  by  name,  with 
innumerable  letters,  and  he  gave  one  of  them  to  me.  And  I 
read  the  beginning  of  the  letter  containing  •  The  Voice  of  the 
Irish.*  And  while  I  was  reading  aloud  the  beginning  of  the 
letter,  I  myself  thought  indeed  in  my  mind  that  I  heard  the 
voice  of  those  who  were  near  the  wood  of  Foclut,  which  is 
dose  by  the  Western  Sea.  And  they  cried  out  thus  as  if  with 
one  voice,  *  We  entreat  thee,  holy  youth,  that  thou  come,  and 
henceforth  walk  among  us,'  ** 

Patrick  regarded  this  dream  as  a  call  from  God  to 
evangelize  the  Irish,  Having  been  ordained  a  presbyter  or 
bishop,  he  set  out  to  preach  Christ  to  the  heathen  inhabitants 
of  the  land  where  he  had  been  formerly  a  slave.  He  makes 
no  mention  of  having  received  any  commission  from  the  Pope 
to  undertake  this  work.  Had  such  a  commission  been  in  his 
possession,  he  would  certainly  have  mentioned  the  fact  in 
self-defence  when  charged  with  being  presumptuous  in  under- 
ticking  the  work  of  his  mission*  A  Frenchman  named  Prosper, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  all  that  passed  in  Borne  at  this 
period,  is  silent  about  the  designation  of  Patrick,  although  he 
tells  UB,  in  his  Chrooicon,  of  the  mission  of  Palladius.  Leo  I., 
i»rho  occupied  the  papal  chair  about  the  middle  of  this  century, 
does  not,  in  any  of  his  numerous  letters,  make  mention  of  the 
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Irish  ChristianB  as  subject  to  bis  supremacy.  Nor  does  any 
writer,  within  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Irish,  venture  to  assert  that  he  wns  subject  to 
Home.  In  addition  to  all  this,  I  am  convinced  that  if  Patrick 
had  owned  the  authority  of  Bome,  he  would  not  have  taught 
the  Irish  Church  to  differ  from  the  Koman  in  its  form  of 
worship,  in  its  mode  of  reckoning  Easter,  and  in  permitting 
the  presbyter  abbots  to  exercise  power  over  thefr  neighbouring 
bishops. 

Although  there  were  probably  some  behevers  in  Ireland 
when  Patrick  began  his  mission,  it  was  chiefly  by  his  instru- 
mentahty  that  the  country  became  Christian.  He  travelled 
about  from  place  to  place,  instructing  the  people  through  the 
medium  of  their  native  language.  By  such  means,  and  not 
by  miracles,  he  led  the  nation  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ. 
Preaching  before  the  King  of  Meath  at  Tara,  it  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  a  somewhat  modem  legend,  that  he  illustrated 
the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  means  of  a  three- 
leafed  shamrock.  But  this  at  least  is  certain,  he  adapted  his 
reasonings  and  his  style  to  tha  capacity  of  those  he  instructed, 
and  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 

Although  unmarried  himself,  he  did  not  impose  any  yoke 
of  cehbacy  on  the  Irish  Church.  He  ordained  as  bishop 
Fiach  Finn,  "  a  man  with  but  one  wife."  For  many  centuries 
afterwards  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Church,  in  this  respect, 
remained  the  same.  An  ancient  canon  relates  to  the  apparel 
of  a  minister  and  his  wife  when  in  public.  And  even  so  late 
as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  renowned  Malaohy 
O'Morgair  was  born  the  son  of  an  Irish  clergyman. 

It  is  said  that  Patrick  ordained  365  bishops  in  Ireland. 
But  these  bishops  were  teachers  of  the  people,  and  not  rulers 
of  the  clergy,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  they  possessed 
'•Episcopal  orders."  There  were  then  less  than  300,000 
inhabitants  in  the  country,  and,  therefore,  at  least  one  bishop 
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for  every  two  hundred  families.  These  officials  were  just 
parish  ministers,  whose  duty  was  to  preach  the  Gospel.  They 
did  not  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  pastors  beneath  them, 
nor  were  they  ruled  by  a  metropolitan  above  them.  The 
real  rulers  of  the  Church  were  the  abbots  ot  the  monasteries, 
who  were  often  presbyters,  and  sometimes  only  laymen,  or 
even  females,  yet  they  ruled  over  the  bishops  and  clergy 
within  their  jurisdiction.  The  will  of  the  Church  at  large  was 
voiced  by  a  council  of  the  abbots. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  old  Irish  Church  was  more 
Presbyterian  than  Episcopal  in  its  form  of  government.  (1)  It 
did  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  (2)  there 
was  no  supreme  head  of  the  Church  to  exercise  metropolitan 
jurisdiction  ;  (3)  there  was  no  diocesan  Episcopacy ;  (4)  the 
rulers  of  the  Church  were  the  abbots  of  the  monasteries,  who 
light  be  bishops,  presbyters,  laymen  or  even  women,  as  in 
le  case  of  Brigid.  But  if  a  bishop  was  chosen  an  abbot, 
it  was  as  an  abbot  and  not  as  a  bishop  that  he  exerciead 
authority  over  the  clergy  under  hig  jurisdiction. 

In  Patrick's  writings  there  is  no  allusion  to  Mary-worship, 
or  to  Purgatory,  or  to  Transubstantiation.  They  contain  no 
prayers  to  saints;  and  they  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  the 
only  standard  of  faith  and  of  morals*  The  necessity  of 
possessing  a  renewed  heart  and  enlightened  understanding  is 
pointed  out  with  great  distinctness,  and  Christ  is  shown  to 
be  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  The  hymn 
which  Patrick  composed,  when  about  to  appear  before  King 
^Laoghaire,  is  an  earnest  prayer  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
>ntaining  no  trace  of  belief  in  the  Virgin  as  an  intercessor 
He  entreats  that  Christ  may  be  before  him,  behind  him, 
within  him,  at  his  right  hand,  and  at  his  left;  that  Christ 
would  be  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  thought  of  him,  and 
in  the  mouth  of  every  man  who  spoke  to  him.  Thus  Patrick 
taught  the  people,  whom  he  was  instrumental  in  converting, 
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to  go  directly  to  the  Saviour,  and  ihtiB  it  is  proven  that  the 
old  Irieh  Church  was,  in  doctrine  as  well  as  in  govemnient, 
quite  different  from  the  modem  Church  of  Rome. 

Before  Patrick's  death,  Christianity  had  made  great  progress 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Many  of  the?  British  clergy, 
driven  from  England  by  the  heathen  Saxons,  sought  refuge  in 
Ireland,  and  gave  valuable  assistance  in  teaching  the  people, 
whose  language  was  similar  to  their  own.  In  this  tongue  all 
rehgious  servioes  were  held  ;  and  the  celebration  of  masses  in 
Latin  was  not  introduced  until  long  afterwards. 

Although  the  old  Irish  Church  was  pure  in  doctrine  and 
Presbyterian  in  government,  it  permitted  societies  of  monks 
and  nuns.  This  was  only  a  continuance  of  the  custom  which 
had  prevailed  among  the  heathen  Druids.  But  the  monks  of 
Patrick  were  engaged  chiefly  in  the  work  of  education.  They 
generally  used  the  neighbouring  churches  for  their  class  rooms, 
and  their  scholais  erected  wooden  huts  around,  in  which  they 
resided.  So  successful  were  these  Irish  seminaries  that  b«^fore 
long  they  became  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  Scholars 
flocked  to  them  from  distant  countries.  Ireland  was  called 
the  •*  Isle  of  Saints,"  and  many  of  her  sons  came  to  occupy 
distinguished  positions  in  foreign  seats  of  learning.  Yet  even 
then  it  is  certain  that  education  was  almost  altogether  confined 
to  the  monasteries,  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  lived 
in  a  state  of  savage  ignorance 

The  Book  of  Armagh — which  is  a  manuscript  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years  old — contains  a  copy  of  Patrick's  Confession. 
This  work  relates  many  circumstances  of  his  life.  It  is 
written  in  barbarous  Latin,  and  some  passages  are  very 
ambiguous,  proving  that  its  author  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
using  this  language  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  His  hymn 
is  written  in  Irish,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  monument 
of  that  language  in  existence.  It  is  said  that  Patrick  died  on 
the  17th  of  March,  466,  a.d.,  near  the  town  of  Downpatrick* 
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He  was  not  a  man  of  learning,  but  be  was  an  earnest  Cbristian 
and  a  successful  missionary,  wboBe  memory  is  venerated  by 
Irishmen  of  all  creeds  and  classes. 

The  next  great  name  which  appears  in  connection  with  the 
Irifib  Church  is  that  of  Brigid.  She  established  a  nunnery  at 
Kildare,  exercised  the  Episcopal  jurisdiction  of  an  abbot,  and 
died  in  526,  a.d.,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  leaving  behind  her  a 
great  reputation  for  sanctity. 

Comghall,  born  in  517,  at  Magheramorne,  Co.  Antrim, 
founded  in  558,  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  Co.  Down,  which, 
afterwards,  became  renowned  as  a  seat  of  learning.  It  is  said 
that,  at  one  time,  it  contained  3,000  monks;  but,  probably, 
this  number  included  the  students. 

After  Patrick,  the  name  of  Columba,  or  ColumbkiUe,  stands 
highest  in  the  old  Irish  Church,  Born  of  a  royal  race,  in 
521,  A.D.,  at  Gartan,  Go.  Donegal,  he  was  of  lofty  stature  and 
noble  presence,  had  a  splendid  voice,  and  could  express 
himself  with  olearness  and  power.  He  was  fond  of  study, 
and  to  gratify  his  taete  for  books  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  copying  manuscripts.  Having  borrowed  a  psalter  from 
Finnian,  Bishop  of  Movillaj  near  Newtownards,  he  took  a  copy 
of  it.  which  he  retained  as  his  own  property  when  the  original 
was  returned.  But  Finnian  claimed  the  copy  also,  and,  on 
ColumbkiUe  refusing  to  restore  it,  brought  the  matter  before 
Diarmid,  King  of  Ireland,  who  decided  that  as  to  every  cow 
belongeth  her  calf,  so  to  every  book  belongeth  its  copy. 
ColumbkiUe  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  manuscript  he  spent 
so  much  labour  in  writing.  Greatly  enraged  at  the  King's 
decision,  and  also  because  his  Majesty  put  to  dearth  a  chieftain 
who  had  tied  to  the  mouks  for  protection,  the  Saint  persuaded 
his  kinsmen,  the  O'NelUd,  to  wage  war  against  Diarmid.  In 
661,  the  rival  forces  met  near  Sligo,  and  Colurabkille's 
kinsmen  were  victorious.  The  victory  was  ascribed  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Saint,  who  now  received  back  his  manuscript, 
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whioh  in  after  years  was  of  tea  oftrried  to  the  battlefield 
pledge  of  victory. 

OolumbkiUd,  being  considered  the  oauae  of  this  bloodshed/ 
waB  excommunicated  by  a  Synod  held  in  Meath.  He  then, 
with  twelve  of  his  companions,  crossed  over  to  Scotland  in  a 
wicker  boat  covered  with  hides.  Landing  in  the  lonely  island 
of  lona,  he  established  there  an  Institute  which  soon  be< 
celebrated  throughout  Europe.  Whatever  may  have  be 
the  mistakes  which  ColumbkiUe  had  previously  made,  tht 
remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  God  alone. 

He  founded  in  Scotland  many  monastic  establishments  J 
which  were  the  schools  of  that  time,  and  in  which  students 
were  trained  for  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  Each  of  thei 
seminaries  contained  thirteen  brethren,  of  whom  one  w! 
chosen  abbot,  in  whose  name  their  decisions  were  executed. 
These  brethren  were  called  Culdees ;  but  their  system 
probably  existed  before  the  time  of  ColumbkiUe  It  contains 
no  trace  of  Prelacy,  as  the  presbyter-abbots  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  pastor-bishops  of  their  districts.  The  brethren 
were  all  presbyters,  but  besides,  were  sometimes  called  elders 
and  sometimes  bishops.  One  of  them  states  that  the 
principles  he  taught  were  "  received  from  his  elders,  who  had 
sent  him  thither  as  bishop."  Even  the  Venerable  Bede,  who 
belonged  to  the  English  Church,  admits  that  ColumbkiUe  was 
a  Presbyter,  and  deplores  the  fact  that  he  had  not  adopted 
Episcopacy  and  submitted  to  Rome.  Bede  flourished  in  the 
eighth  century',  and  even  in  his  time  the  Abbot  of  lona  was  a 
Presbyter.  But  although  ColumbkiUe  and  his  brethren  were 
only  presbyter- hi  shops,  they  ordained  many  missionaries, 
through  whose  exertions  the  North  of  Scotland  received  the 
hght  of  the  Gospel. 

Opposed  by  the  Piots,  and  in  danger  of  death  from  the 
Druids,  ColumbkiUe  did  not  feci  dismayed.  By  his  imposing 
mien  and  popular  eloquence,  he  gained  the  ear  of  the  people, 
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and  won  their  affection.  All  opposition  was  overoome. 
Christianity  was  embraced  by  these  rude  tribes,  who  formed  a 
kingdom  in  the  North  different  from  the  Scots  of  Argyle ;  and 
well  may  Columbkille  be  called  "  The  Apostle  of  the  Northern 
Picta."  His  princely  rank  and  his  great  success  in  Scotland 
oansed  the  Irish  to  forget  the  sentence  which  had  been  passed 
on  him ;  and,  on  returning  to  his  native  land,  in  576,  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  He  attended  a  convention  of  the 
princes  and  clerg)%  called  by  King  Hugh,  to  settle  questions 
with  regard  to  expelling  the  Bards,  and  taxing  the  Irish 
colony  in  Argyle.  By  the  maivelloua  eloquence  of  Columb- 
kille, both  these  matters  were  decided  in  oppostition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  King.  The  Barda  received  such  protection  as 
prevented  their  extermination,  and  the  Irish  colony,  to  which 
lona  belonged,  was  released  from  subjection  to  the  princes  of 
Ulster.  More  than  250  years  afterwards,  Kenneth  II.,  the 
ruler  of  these  Scots,  succeeded  in  joining  the  whole  country 
into  one  kingdom,  which  thus  came  to  be  colled  Scotland. 
It  is  said  that,  during  all  tbe  time  he  was  in  his  native 
country,  Columbkille  remained  blindfolded,  in  consequence  of 
a  vow  he  made  when  driven  from  Ireland — that  he  would 
never  look  on  its  soil  again. 

Some  years  afterwards  he  again  visited  his  native  land, 
and  was  again  received  with  the  respect  due  to  his  talents  and 
bis  character.  But  Columbkille  was  now  growing  old,  and 
increasing  years  brought  with  them  a  strong  presentiment  of 
death.  On  a  Saturday  evening,  he  ascended  a  hill  in  the 
island  of  lona,  and  there,  with  the  wide  waste  of  waters  all 
around,  gave  a  parting  blessing  to  his  brethien.  Then, 
resolving  to  die  in  the  Lord's  work,  he  recommencea  copying 
the  Scriptures.  Having  written  the  10th  verse  of  the  34th 
Fs&lm— ''  They  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good 
thing" — he  stopped  writing,  and  said  that  Baithune  might 
dnish  what  remained.     That  evening  he  attended  service  In 
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The  iafluence  of  Christianity  tended  to  improve  this  state 
oi  society.  Better  that  men  should  be  guided  by  moral  power 
than  by  physical  force — better  to  be  led  by  a  saint  like 
Columbkille  than  by  a  warrior  like  Diarmid.  Accordingly, 
Christianity  had.  while  it  remained  pore,  a  civilizing  effect  on 
Ireland,  An  island  of  robber  a  and  murderers  came  to  be 
called  "The  Isle  of  Saints."  But  these  "  salntB  "  were  beset 
by  many  InErmities  of  the  flesh,  and  the  learning  of  the 
monasteries  never  went  down  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  as 
they  still  remained  in  ignorance  and  superstition.  Bloody 
wars  were  frequent  between  the  petty  kings  among  whom  the 
country  was  divided.  Women  were  not  freed  from  military 
service  till  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  and,  for  nearly  two 
centuries  longer,  monks  fought  in  the  ranks  as  soldiers  on  the 
day  of  battle. 

For  several  hundred  years  after  Patrick's  death  the  Irish 
Church  preserved  its  purity  of  doctrine,  its  non-Prelatical 
form  of  government,  and  its  freedom  from  the  power  of  Rome. 
So  strong  was  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  Papal  claims,  that  an 
Irish  bishop,  named  Dagan,  refused  to  eat  in  the  same  house 
with  bishops  of  the  Romish  Church  whom  he  met  in  England.* 

The  English  in  general  had  received  their  Christianity 
from  Rome,  In  the  year  597,  Augustine,  with  forty  monks, 
came  from  Pope  Gregory  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the 
country.  The  success  of  his  mission  caused  the  authority  of 
the  Papal  See  to  be  acknowledged  in  England,  except  in  the 
north,  where  the  people,  instructed  by  the  Culdees,  submitted 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Presbyter- Abbot  of  lona,  the  Co-arb 
of  Columbkille. 

The  Church  in  Wales  still  retained  its  freedom.  Thither 
the  Britons  had  fled  before  their  Saxon  invaders ;  and  they 
were  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  religious  authority  of  the  Pope 
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ae  to  the  political  authority  of  their  conquerors.  Protected  by 
surrouiidiiig  mountains,  the  natural  habitation  of  liberty,  they 
remained  freemen  in  body  and  in  soul. 

As  years  rolled  on  the  Irish  Church  began  to  be  distracted 
with  disputes  regarding  the  proper  form  of  clerical  tonsure 
and  regarding  the  correct  time  of  observing  Easter.  While 
the  Romish  clergy  shaved  the  crown,  the  Irish  clergy'  shaved 
the  forehead ;  and  in  respect  of  Easter,  the  Irish  bad  a  cycle 
of  their  own  different  fi'om  the  Roman.  But  the  fact  that 
other  Christian  communities — larger,  wealthier,  and  more 
fashionable — celebrated  this  feast  at  a  different  time,  seems  to 
have  had  great  weight  with  many  in  Ireland.  The  very 
same  principle,  which  causes  Presbyterians  now  to  imitate 
Episcopacy,  caused  many  Irishmen  then  to  wish  their  Church 
to  follow  the  example  of  Rome. 

About  629,  Pope  Honorius  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Irish 
clergy,  expostulating  with  them  on  their  non -conformity  with 
other  Christians  in  respect  of  Easter.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  time  that  ever  a  Pope  addregsed  a  letter  to  the 
Irish  Church ;  and  his  communication  was  treated  with 
respect.  Deputies  were  appointed  by  a  Synod  to  visit  Rome, 
Jerusalem,  Antiooh,  and  Alexandna,  to  see  how  and  when 
Easter  was  observed  by  foreign  churches.  These  deputies 
reported  that  the  practice  of  the  Irish  was  different  from  that 
of  all  the  churches  they  had  visited,  Cummian  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Abbot  of  lona  showing  that  those  who  resisted  the 
proposed  change,  must  hold  that  Rome  eiTs,  Antioch  errs, 
Jerusalem  errs,  and  that  the  Irish  and  the  Britaina  alone  have 
the  wisdom  to  be  right.  This  letter,  written  in  634,  produced 
a  profound  impression  ;  and  the  Roman  method  of  reckoning 
Easter  soon  began  to  prevail  in  some  of  the  Irish  monasteries. 
As  the  political  power  of  Ulster  diminished  in  Scotland,  the 
ecclesiastical  power  of  Scotland  diminished  in  Ireland.  The 
defeat  of  the  Ulidians  of   Down   and  their  Scotch  allies,  at 
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Moira  in  637,  widened  the  breach,  and  caused  the  O^Neills 
who  reigned  in  Ulster  to  look  to  Armagh  rather  than  to 
lona ;  and  ThomiAn,  Abbot  of  Armagh,  favoured  the  Roman 
custom. 

The  change  of  the  Easter  cycle  waa  acoomplished  slowly 
and  with  great  opposition.  Sometimes  rival  parties  decided 
this  dispute  by  the  sword.  But  the  Roman  custom,  both  with 
regard  to  Easter  and  to  the  tonsure,  gradually  prevailed ;  and 
where  they  prevailed,  the  clergy  began  to  pay  more  deference 
to  Papal  authority  The  corruptions  of  Rome  were  by  degreen 
introduced ;  for  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  adopt  the 
principles  and  to  imitate  the  practices  of  that  denommation 
which  possesses  numbers,  wealth  and  influence. 

For  six  hundred  years  after  Patrick,  there  was  no  diocesan 
Episcopacy.  The  bishops  wei'e  parish  clergymen,  the  arch- 
bishops were  those  bishops  who  bad  obtained  renown.  The 
abbots  of  the  monasteries,  although  exercising  supervision 
over  the  bishops,  were  often  presbyters,  or  even  laymen.* 
Among  these  abbots,  the  Co-arb  of  Patrick  now  began  to 
acquire  supremacy.  Hugh  Allen,  King  of  Ireland,  having 
defeated  the  King  of  Ulidia,  and,  aftezwards,  the  King  of 
Leinster,  tried  to  establish  "  The  rule,  law,  and  rent  of 
Patrick"  over  Ireland.  His  orders  were  at  first  imperfectly 
executed ;  but  year  by  year  the  Abbot  of  Armagh  acquired 
power,  until  at  last  he  became  supreme. 

About  this  period,  we  first  find  mention  made  of  the  '*  Staff 
of  Jesus,"  a  celebrated  crozier,  covered  with  gold  and  adorned 
with  precious  stones,  said  to  have  been  given  by  our  Lord  to  a 
hermit  who  bestowed  it  on  St,  Patrick.  The  possession  of 
this  relic  was  supposed  to  be  proof  of  a  commission  from 
Christ;  and  in  after  ages,  when  diocesan  Episcopacy  was 
thoroughly    established,     the    Bishop    who    possessed    this 
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precious  crozier  was  thought  to  have  proven  his  oUim 
to  be  the  successor  of  Patrick, 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  Ireland  was  attacked 
by  the  Danes  or  Northmen.  In  823  they  captmed  Bangor, 
murdered  the  bishop,  and  destroyed  the  shrine  containing  the 
relics  of  Comghall.  In  832  they  borned  Armagh,  and  for 
oen tunes  afterwards  were  a  terror  to  the  entire  kingdom. 
Being  Pagans,  the  churches  or  monasteries  were  no  protection 
against  them,  the  monks  were  massacred,  and  the  libraries 
destroyed.  Ireland,  after  their  depredations,  never  recovered 
her  former  position  in  hteraturo. 

At  that  time  the  country  was  divided  into  five  principal 
sovereignties — Ulster,  Meath,  Connaught,  Leinster,  and 
Munater.  These  were  nominally  under  a  chief  monarch,  but 
the  provincial  kings  often  fought  bloody  battles  among  them- 
selves, and  their  jealousies  prevented  unity  of  action  against 
the  Northmen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  invaders  had  no 
chance  of  Bubduing  the  country  entirely,  as  they  were  met  by 
a  new  enemy  wherever  they  went.  At  last,  in  1014,  they  were 
completely  defeated  at  Glontarf  by  Brian  Boru.  King  of 
Ireland,  who  was  himself  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
After  this  defeat,  the  Danes  never  regained  their  former  power 
in  Ireland,  although  for  a  time  they  maintained  a  petty  king- 
dom. They  had  embraced  Christianity  in  the  tenth  century, 
but  a  Oiristianity  derived  from  England,  and  hence  in  sub- 
jection to  Rome,  Still  they  seem  to  have  been  at  first  without 
diocesan  Episcopacy »  as  it  was  not  till  about  ad.  1038  that 
the  See  of  Dublin  was  founded  by  the  Danish  King.  The 
first  bishop,  Dunan,  exercised  his  functions  till  1074,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Patrick,  or  Gillpatrick.  who  was  consecrated 
by  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  he  promised 
obedience.  Patrick  even  went  to  Borne,  and  got  Pope 
Hildebrand  to  write  to  Torlagh  O'Brien,  King  of  Ireland, 
with  the  object  of  utilizing  him  ag&inat  the  opposition  to  the 
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progress  of  Roman  authority.  Thus,  through  the  Danish 
dominioD  in  Duhlin,  a  part  of  Ireland  wae  rendered  euhject  to 
Papal  authority.  That  authority  was  malDtained  when  the 
Danes  mingled  with  the  Kelts,  and  became  subject  to  their 
power.  Nay  more,  the  submission  of  the  Danish  Church  to 
Eome  was  the  means  of  leading  her  Irish  sister  to  a  similar 
submission. 

Meanwhile  the  Co-arb  of  Patrick  had  gradually  increased 
his  power.  About  822  ''the  law  of  Patrick  was  promulgated 
over  Munster  "*  by  Felira,  king  of  that  province;  and  two 
years  later  the  same  law  was  promulgated  in  Ck}nnaaght. 
Yet  even  then  the  proud  Co-arb  of  Patrick  was  only  a 
pre8byter>  but  a  presbyter  who  wished  to  rule,  and  who  was 
opposed  to  the  exercise  of  all  foreign  authority. 

After  this  period  many  of  the  more  aspiring  of  the  clergy 
began  to  desire  the  Boman  system  of  Church  government,  and 
a  few  of  the  bishops  sought  Episcopal  ordination.  A  great* 
grandson  of  Brian  Boru,  named  Murfcogh  O'Brien,  who,  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  eleventh  century,  ruled  the  South,  wished 
to  establish  a  hierarchy.  Like  other  kings,  he  thought  that 
a  regular  hierarchy  gave  dignity  to  a  Church,  added  to  the 
respectability  of  a  kingdom,  and  was  useful  for  controlling  the 
clergy.  Besides,  he  was  under  weighty  obligations  to  Anslem, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  obtained  from  King  Henry 
pardon  for  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  son-in-law  of  Murtogh. 
Finding  that  he  could  gratify  the  Archbishop  by  doing  what 
was  agreeable  to  himself,  the  Irish  King  permitted  Samuel 
O'Haingly,  chosen  the  fourth  Bishop  of  the  Danish  town  of 
Dublin,  to  be  consecrated  by  Anslem.  The  new  bishop  caused 
great  excitement  by  having  his  cross  carried  before  him  as 
walked  abroad,  thus  claiming  ecclesiastical  precedence  as 
archbishop,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  neighbouring" 
bishops.  In  1096  Malcus  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  tbe 
Danish  town  of  Waterlord.     About  1106  GiUebert,  a  friend  ol 
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AiisJeo],  became  Bishop  of  the  Danish  town  of  Limerick.  He 
exercised  all  his  authority  to  make  'Uhe  diverse  and  sehis- 
matical  rihuxls  ivith  which  almost  all  Ireland  is  deluded  qim 
way  to  the  one  Catholic  and  Roman-office.''  Thus  we  see  how 
powerful  was  the  iDfluence  of  the  Danes,  who  wei'e  a  kindred 
race  of  the  English  Normans,  in  the  introduction  of  Episcopacy 
to  Ireland. 

When  Malachy  II.  niled  the  entire  island,  tribute  was 
received  by  the  Abbot  of  Armagh  from  all  the  King's 
dominions.  But  now  the  kingdom  was  divided,  and  Armagh 
was  under  Donald  M'Liiughlan,  the  great  enemy  of  Murtogh 
O'Brien.  Accordingly,  King  Murtogh  determined  to  raise  in 
the  South  a  rival  to  the  proud  Co-arb  of  Patrick,  the  Presbyter 
Primate  of  Ireland.  He  set  up  an  Aichbishop  in  Cashel,  and 
presented  that  town  to  the  Church  "  in  honour  of  God  and 
Patrick." 

In  1105,  Celsus,  a  man  of  education,  and  still  in  the  vigour 
of  youth,  obtained  the  Book  of  Armagh,  the  Staff  of  Jesus,  and 
with  them  the  position  of  Abbot  of  Armagh.  He  immediately 
set  about  collecting  his  dues.  In  Ulster,  he  obtained  "  a  cow 
from  every  six  persons,  and  a  heifer  in  calf  from  every  three 

jons,  besides  many  other  offerings."  In  Munster,  he  failed 
obtain  so  much  ;  hut  he  got  •*  seven  cows,  seven  sheep,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  silver"  from  every  one  of  the  seventy 
cantreds  int'^  wi^u-J.  ti,.f  kingdom  was  divided,  '* besides 
many  jewel  h 

Finding  it  dithcuU  to  collect  his  dues  in  the  South,  he 
determined  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  submit  to  King 
Murtogh'ft  plan  of  eHtahlishing  diocesan  Episcopacy.  By  this 
he  would  obtain  t'  on  of  Archbishop,  and  might  have  a 

chance  of  being  )<  ;j9  Primate  of  Ireland.     Accordingly 

be  consented  to  the  meeting  of  h  ccnvocatioD  which,  in  1110, 
u  ''    '     f    Rathbreasail.  aii'^  '      ^  ^     'le  govem- 

tii  Irish  Church,     i  e  of  King 
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Murtogh  who  was  himself  unable  to  read,  Gilbert,  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  presided  iu  this 
assembly.  All  Ireland  was  now  placed  under  the  government 
of  two  archbishops  and  twenty-three  bishops.  Ijeaih  Mogha, 
or  the  South,  was  to  have  eleven  diocesan  bishops,  under  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel ;  and  Leath  Cuinn,  or  the  North,  twelve 
diocesan  bishops,  under  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  The 
Bishop  of  Dublin  was  permitted  to  remain  under  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbur}^  and  was  not  advanced  to  the  Primacy  as 
he  expected.  Thus,  after  six  hundred  years  of  Pi  esbytt rian 
government,  Episcopacy  was  established.  The  world-renowned 
Co-ai*b  of  Patrick,  became  Archbishop  of  Armagh ;  and  the 
Church,  which  hitherto  o\\TQed  no  Pope  but  her  own,  *'Pope 
Patrick,"  handed  over  her  freedom  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Malachy  O'Morgair,  l)om  in  1095,  was  the  son  of  % 
olergyman*  Appointed  vicar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Aroiagb 
when  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  established  the 
*•  customs  of  the  holy  Roman  Church  "  wherever  be  had 
pcwei*.  He  was  soon  chosen  Bishop  of  Connor,  and,  after 
the  death  of  Celsus  in  1129,  having  obtained  possession  of  the 
•'  Staff  of  Jesus,"  became  ArcVibtshop  of  Armagh.  Driven 
from  his  dioceses  by  Conor  O'Locblainn,  King  of  Leath  Cuinn, 
he  was  restored  by  Conor  O'Brien,  King  of  Munster,  and 
Cormac  Macarthy,  King  of  Desmond.  A  few  years  afterwarda, 
Malachy  voluntarily  resigned  his  See,  went  to  Borne,  and  was 
appointed  Papal  Legate  to  Ireland.  He  then  used  all  his 
power  to  make  the  Irish  Church  conform  to  the  Roman  in 
doctrine,  and  in  worship.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  « 
Synod,  which  was  attended  by  only  fifteen  bishops  and  two 
hundred  priests,  to  apply  to  the  Pope  for  palls.  Malaohy 
died  soon  afterwards  on  his  way  to  Rome  for  these  tokens  a! 
submission. 

The  Synod  of  Kells  in  1152,  admitted  the  primacy  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  prohibited  the  marriage  of  the 
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olergy,  and  made  arrangements  for  suppressing  the  parochial 
bisbopricB.  But  in  many  places  these  rulcB  remained  a  dead 
letter.  Several  powerful  families  opposed  all  innovations,  and 
it  waa  not  imtil  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  Normau 
English  that  the  country  was  entirely  subjugated  to  the 
ecjclesiastical  government  of  Rome,  and  the  proud  Church  of 
Patrick  placed  at  the  feet  of  St.  Peter's  "successor." 

The  external  splendour  which  accompanied  this  internal 
corruption  was  nowhere  more  visible  than  in  religious 
buildings.  At  first,  the  churches  were  generally  constructed 
of  timber  or  mud,  and  were  thatched  with  reeds  or  straw. 
Sometimes  they  were  built  of  stones  without  mortar,  the  roof 
of  stone  springing  from  the  sidewalls  by  each  course  over- 
lapping the  one  beneath,  until  keyed  by  one  stone  at  the  top. 
But,  after  the  tenth  century,  another  style  was  introduced^ 
and  substantial  buildings  of  stone  and  lime  were  erected. 

The  Culdee  system  of  Church  Government,  established 
by  Columbkillc  in  Scotland  on  the  model  of  the  Irish,  was 
overthrown  a  little  before  this  period.  For  many  years,  it  had 
successfully  resistL-d  the  encroaclunents  of  Borne,  but,  at  last, 
Pavid  11,,  who  died  in  1153.  determined  to  make  his  kingdom 
fiubject  to  Papal  authority.  The  native  clergy  refused  to 
submit,  but  the  King,  by  appointing  foreigners  to  the  vacant 
benefices,  succeeded  in  overcoming  opposition.  For  this  great 
service  he  was  made  a  Saint;  but  James  I.  remarked,  "St. 
David  proved  a  sore  Saiut  for  the  Crown.'* 
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CHAPTER  III 

FROM  THE  ENGLISH  CONQUEST  TO  THE 
REFOBMATION. 


,N  EDgUshman,  named  Nicholas  Breakspeais  had  iu  a.d. 
1154,  under  the  title  of  Adrian  TV,,  become  Pope  of 
Rome.  At  the  request  of  Ileary  II.,  he  is8Ui«d  in  ll*!iJ>, 
a  Bull  conferring  on  the  English  King  the  Sovereignty  of 
Ireland  for  "enlarging  the  borders  of  the  Church,"  in  on 
that  **  the  religion  of  the  Christian  faith  might  be  planted  tLoi 
grow  up,"  and  that  Henry  might  '*  reduce  the  people 
obedience  to  laws,  and  extii*pate  the  nurseries  of  vice," — thi 
plainly  proving  that  even  then  the  Pope's  authority  ic  Ird 
was  not  aupreme.  The  King  on  his  part  agreed  to  pay 
Pope  "a  yearly  pension  of  one  penny  from  every  house."  Bi 
for  some  time  he  was  unable  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
country.     At  last,  chance  presented  the  desired  opportunity. 

Dermot  Macmorrogh,  King  of  Leioster,  having  taken  a^ 
Dovergilda,  wife  of  O'Ruarc,  Prince  of  Breffny,  the  inji 
husband,  with  the  assistance  of  Iloderic,  Iving  of  Counaught, 
drove  Dermot  from  his  dominions.     The  fugitive  Prince  tltfd 
to  Heni7,  who  empowered  his  subjects  to  aid  him  in  recoveri 
his    possessions.     Dermot    now    mode    an    agreement    ^int 
Richard  de  Clare,  suruamed  Strongbow,  to  whom  he  gave  h 
daughter  Eva  in  marriage,  declaring  her  heir  to  his  dominion! 
He  and  Strongbow  obtained  the  assistance  of  otbei*  knigbl 
and,  with  a  small  force,  ventured,  in  1169,  to  invade 
The    Irish   were  unprovided   with    defensive   armour.     Thi 
went  into  battle    wdth   shirts    of    **  fine    hnen,"    while 
strangers  were  •'  one  mass  of  iron."     Accordingly  the  in^ 
were  easily  victorious,  and  Dermot  soon  regained  p. 
of  his  dominions.     But  he  Lived  only  a  short  time  to  l 


recovere^l  diguity.  By  hxn  death,  Strongbow  became  ruler  o( 
Leinster,  imd  soon  determined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  all 
Ireland.  Hetuy  himself  came  over,  in  1171,  to  complete  the 
conquest,  and  found  the  Irish  ro  much  dejected  by  their  lata 
defeats,  that  he  bad  little  to  do  but  receive  homage  from  the 
chieftains.^  The  nation  had  valour  without  arms  or  discipline, 
and  the  love  of  freedom  without  the  spirit  of  union.  Therefore, 
little  resistance  was  offered  to  the  superior  streogtli  npringing 
from  the  superior  civilization  of  their  invaders.  But,  for 
century  after  century,  the  obedience  rendered  by  the  Irish  was 
merely  nominal.  They  fought  on  in  re^nm  their  liliftrly,  the 
English  to  retain  their  conquest. 

Except  in  the  English  "  Pale,"  an  uw  distnct  arourui  Dubhn 
was  afterwards  called,  t!  c  invaders  did  not  genevjiUy  attempt 
to  take  posata^aiou  of  tlie  lands,  as  their  fathers  who  came 
with  William  had  done  in  England.  In  cases  where  they 
did  accept  of  estates,  their  descendants  intermanied  with 
Kelts  and  became  assimilated  to  the  native  race.  The  Irish 
princes  remained  independent  rulers,  making  war  on  one 
another,  and  giving  a  mere  nominal  obedience  to  the  King. 
But,  devoid  of  a  spirit  of  union,  they  were  just  as  ready  to 
assist  the  English  against  one  another  at  home  as  to  combir'^ 
in  order  to  expel  their  oppressors.  In  addition  to  this,  the  i 
fluence  of  the  clergy  told  as  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  English 
aa  internal  divisions.  The  bishops  received  Henry  gladly, 
ftud  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  without  hesitation,  throwing 
the  weight  of  their  power  as  wilHngly  against  the  political 
lilwrty  of  the  country,  as  they  had  previously  done  against  its 
religions  liberty,  when  first  it  became  subject  to  Rome.  The 
Irish  Church  lost  its  purity,  and  the  country  itn  freedom,  as 
results  of  clerical  power. 


*He  receives!  tbo  stibmissioii  of  tbe  Irish  chiefs  in  a  "palace''  of 
oBivn  erected  for  the  parpoae. 
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In  1172.  a  Synod  ansembled  at  Casbel.  from  which  l&}i 
were  excluded.  This  Synod  decreed  that  Divine  service 
should  be  regulated  after  the  Boioan  model.  Thug  the  King 
and  clergy,  victorious  over  the  people,  doomed  to  destruction 
the  old  Irish  Church,  the  first  iustitutioD  that  fell  in  the 
conquered  kingdom. 

Masdes  were  now  commonly  celebrated,  and  the  people,  no 
longer  instructed  in  their  own  langurtge,  were  soon  reduced  to 
a  stale  of  barbarism.  Churches  were  built,  tithes  began  to  be 
paid  to  the  clergy,  monasteries  were  erected,  and  so  richly 
endowed  that  their  abbots  ranked  high  among  the  territorial 
aristocracy ;  but  the  wealth  which  the  Church  gained  was  a 
poor  compensation  for  the  spiritual  life  wliich  she  lost.  With 
external  prosperity  there  was  internal  decay.  As  love  for 
aesthetic  architecture  grew  strong,  love  for  the  beauty  of 
holiness  grew  weak.  ''The  Church  brought  forth  riches,  but 
the  daughter  devoured  the  mother,"  The  moral  power  o(  the 
people  was  the  price  paid  for  the  political  power  of  the  clergy. 
Ireland,  ceasing  to  be  an  **  Isle  of  Saints,"  soon  became  ftu 
island  of  robbers  and  murderers. 

The  few  village  bishops  who  now  remained  soon  ceased 
to  exist.  The  new  bishops,  rulers  of  the  clergy,  and  not 
instructora  of  the  people,  became  as  powerful  as  the  princes 
themselves.  The  Archbishop  of  DubUn  had  a  gallows  erected 
on  which  to  execute  the  criminals  condemned  in  his  Court. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  m.  widow  named  Margaret  le  Blundo 
petitioned  His  Majesty,  because  the  property  awarded  to  her 
by  the  judges  had  been  seized  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cuehel, 
who  had  killed  her  father,  impiisoncd  her  grandfather  and 
grandmother  till  they  had  died  of  hunger,  and  had  staiTed  to 
death  her  six  brothei*3  and  sisters  because  they  had  claimed  a 
share  of  what  the  prelate  retained. 

Indulgences  were  now  openly  sold,  the  worship  of  relics 
was  permitted,  and  pilgrimages  became  common.     Celebrated 
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throughout  Christendom  was  St,  Patrick's  Purgatory,  situated 
on  an  island  of  Lough  Derg,  Co.  Donegal.  There  the  Pilgiim 
was  supposed  to  anticipate  the  pains  of  Purgator>',  and  thus 
be  eniibled  to  escape  much  suffering  after  death.  Pilgrims 
flocked  in  crowds  to  this  place  of  penance  from  all  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  it  became  a  great  source  of  profit 
k)  those  in  whose  charge  it  existed.  Closed  by  order  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  in  1497,  it  was  afterwards  re-opened 
on  another  island  in  the  same  lough,  and,  even  now,  many 
pilgrims  seek  by  their  penitential  sufferings  in  Lough  Derg  to 
escape  punishment  after  death. 

In  1314,  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  Edward  II.,  King  of  England,  at  Bannockhurn, 
near  Stirling.  This  victory  tired  the  hearts  of  the  Irish,  and 
some  of  their  princes  requested  Edward  Bruce,  brother  of 
King  Robert,  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland.  To  this 
request  he  sent  a  favourable  answer,  and  next  year  landed 
with  6,000  men  to  drive  the  EngHsh  out  of  the  island, 
Edward  Bruce,  although  rash  and  headstrong,  was  a  brave 
warrior.  He  won  eiglUeen  battles  in  Ireland  over  the 
English  and  their  Irish  allies,  and  ho  was  crowned  King  at 
Dundalk.  But  the  Pope  excommunicated  all  who  opposed 
Edward  of  England,  the  dear  son  of  the  Church  ;  and  several 
Irish  princes  took  part  with  the  EngHsh,  from  whom  Bruce 
had  been  invited  to  deliver  them,  At  last,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1318,  he  accepted  battle  from  the  enemy,  near 
Dundalk,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  hia  brother,  who 
was  already  on  thu  way  from  Scotland  with  reinforcementa. 
Edward  Bruce  was  himself  slain,  and  his  army  defeated  with 
great  slaughter. 

It  would  be  altogether  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  recount 
the  rebellions  of  the  Irish  against  English  authority,  or  the 
numerous  wars  canned  on  among  themselves.  Robbery  and 
plunder,  dignified   by  the  name   of  warfare,  were  the  only 
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oceuptitioos  they  considered  hoDoorable^  Their  religion, 
which  had  he«Q  a  Bource  of  light  to  Europe  and  of  power  to 
theinaelves,  had  now  become  a  superBtilion  without  any  life- 
giving  principle.  The  might  of  their  oppressors  had  imposed 
on  them  both  political  and  religious  bondage.  Tet,  while 
rcsady  to  rebel  against  pohtical  subjection,  they  regarded  with 
pride  the  moral  fetters  by  which  England  had  bound  them  to 
Home. 

As  years  rolled  on  the  English  made  but  little  progress  l| 
stamping  their  image  on  the  Irish  nation.  Many  of 
colonists,  notwithstanding  severe  penalties  directed  aguinst* 
the  custom,  married  Irish  wives,  and  brought  up  fiuniUes  who 
were  Irish  in  their  habits,  language,  and  political  tendencies. 
The  custom  of  fosterage,  which  they  adopted  from  the  natives, 
was  a  powerful  cause  of  transforming  the  Anglo-Norman 
knights  into  Irish  chieftains.  Their  children,  brought  up  by 
the  Irish,  adopted  the  nationjility  of  their  foster  parents. 
Although  it  was  enacted  in  1367,  by  a  Parliament  held  in 
Kilkenny,*  that  all  intermarriuges,  festerings,  and  gossipred 
with  the  Irish  should  be  counted  treason,  these  customi^  still 
prevailed,  and  the  children  of  colonists  continued  to  lend  the 
strength  of  a  superior  civilization  to  the  spirit  of  Irish 
nationality  which  theli-  fathers  had  come  to  subdue.  They 
preferred  to  be  Irish  princes  rather  than  be  English  landlords. 
The  wars  of  the  Roses  still  further  weakened  EngUj 
authority,  and  the  Pale  was  now  restricted  to  part  of  the  fot 
counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  and  Kildare.  Beyond  tl 
district  and  a  few  maritime  towns,  the  English  did  n( 
attemx^t  to  exercise  any  executive  authority. 

Sir   Edward   Poynings,  appointed    Deputy   of   Ireland 
1494,  got  a  Parhament,  held  at  Drogheda  the  foUowing  yearj 


*In  1296  the  English  rulers  of  Ireland  b*d  «»t«bli8hed  a  Parliami 
to  consider  gricvaoces. 
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ii.^  Act.  by  wliich  the  Iri^h  legi&latui-e  was  prevented 
from  considering  biUs  unless  tliey  had  been,  previously, 
approved  by  the  King  and  Couooil  in  England.  This  law 
remained  in  force  till  1762,  and  waa  often  the  cause  of 
agitation  and  discontentment. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  couniry  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  ruled  by  the  Anglo-Nonuan  family  of  the 
Geraldincs.  "Ail  Ireland/'  It  was  said  to  the  King,  **i8  no 
match  for  the  Earl  of  Kildare."  "  Then,"  said  Henry,  *•  let  the 
Earl  of  Kildare  govern  all  Ireland."  And  thus  the  head  of 
the  proud  Geral dines  became  ruler  of  the  land.  On  one 
occasion  the  Earl  was  accused  to  the  Kiiig,  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  with  burning  his  principal  church.  On  being  asked 
whether  the  charge  was  true,  Kildare  replied  that  he  would 
never  have  thought  of  burning  the  Church,  only  he  was  told 
that  the  Archbishop  was  wjthifi ! 

At  this  time,  the  common  people  of  Ireland  were  little 
better  than  the  Ca£frcs  of  Africa  at  present,  and  even  the 
nobility  were  without  education  or  refinement.  The  city  of 
Armagh  is  described  as  a  '  Vain  City,  devoid  of  good  morals, 
where  women  go  naked,  flesh  is  eaten  raw,  and  poverty 
resides  in  their  dwellings.  " 

"  Civitas  ArraiichanA,  CivitM  vaoa, 
Absque  bonis  moribuB, 
Mulieres  nudae,  cames  crudae, 
Paupert&s  in  ^dibus." 

The  people  sheltered  themselves  and  tlu*ir  cattle  in  miserable 
huts,  built  of  hurdles  and  long  turf.  They  drove  their  flocks 
hither  and  thither  over  the  terhtor)'  of  the  tribe,  making  the 
chief  a  small  payment  for  each  beast  they  owned.  Strife  and 
bloodshed  seemed  to  be  the  great  business  of  their  lives. 
Murder  could  be  atoned  for  by  a  fine,  and  there  was  no 
security  for  life  or  for  property.  An  ancient  writer  has  said 
the  souls  of  the  people  were  then  falling  to  hell  as  thick  as 
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fihowem  of  haiL  Even  so  late  m  1576  a  lenttied  Itali&n  stated 
that  the  Irish  lived  uSiar  the  fashion  of  wild  beasts.  Nor  were 
the  morals  of  the  clergy  better  thiin  the  morals  of  those  whom 
they  instructed.  Donald,  Bishop  of  Derry,  was  known  to  be 
a  notorious  sinnor:  but  he  was  permitted  to  retain  his  See, 
after  being  subjected  to  penance.  O'Hedian,  Archbi&liop  of 
Gashel,  was  accused  of  not  only  keeping  a  mistress,  but  of 
permitting  her  to  wear  a  ring  wliich  had  been  worn  on  a 
linger  of  an  image  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  latter  offence  was 
regarded  as  by  far  the  more  heinous.  We  find  an  Arch- 
deacon who  had  two  sous,  and  a  Bibhop  who  made  his  own 
illegitimate  son  an  Archdeacon.  The  continual  struggles  for 
precedence  between  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dubhn 
often  led  to  bloodshed. 

Whenever  a  dispute  ajose  between  the  clergy  and  the 
Crown,  the  Pope  sided  with  the  clergy  in  all  questions  regard- 
ing their  claims,  iind  with  the  Crown  in  all  questions  of 
allegiance.  But,  before  long,  the  Pope  and  the  Irish  'people 
came  to  be  on  the  same  side  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FBOM  THE  REFORMATION  TO  THE  ULSTER 
PLANTATION. 


ENRY  VIIl.  a^coudcd  the  Throne  of  England  in  1509, 
being  then  in  his  19th  year;  and,  stninge  to  say,  the 
world  has  gained  more  benefit  from  his  vices  than 
from  his  virtues.  Having  failed  to  persuade  the  Pope  to  grant 
him  a  divorce  from  his  Queen,  he  caused  the  parliament, 
which  met  in  1531, -to  declare  him  head  of  the  Church,  which 
in    1534  was  completely  separated  from  Rome.     The  people 
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silently  and  sullenly  acquiesced.  The  change  of  law  produced 
a  change  of  religion  in  England ;  but  in  Scotland,  a  change 
of  religion  produced  a  change  of  law  and  of  goveronient. 
Tile  Scotch  reformers  being  victorious,  purged  the  Church  from 
every  enor  which  they  could  discover,  and  stripped  her  of 
every  ornament  not  sanctioned  by  Scripture.  In  England,  the 
form  of  the  new  religion  arose  from  a  silent  compromise.  The 
Beformed  Church  was  left  ae  like  the  Romish  as  possible,  in 
order  to  get  tlie  people  to  acquiesce  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
King.  This  was  a  change  of  rulers  more  than  a  change  of 
religious  principles ;  and  hence  the  Church  of  Englaiid  has 
never  been  so  succeBsful  as  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  liur 
conteodings  with  Popery. 

In  Ireland,  the  Goverumeut  weie  slow  to  act.  It  was  not 
until  1537  that  the  King  was  dc'clared  head  of  the  Church,  and 
appeals  to  Rome  forbidden.  But  everj^thing  was  against  the 
progress  of  Protestantism.  Tlve  liberty  of  the  ancient  Irish 
Church  was  forgotten.  The  Anglo-Norman  conquerors  of 
Ireland  had  been  more  successful  in  rendering  the  people 
submissive  to  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope,  than  to  the 
Apolitical  power  of  England.  The  O'Neills,  and  almost  all  the 
other  native  princes,  owned  a  mere  nominal  subjection  to  the 
authority  of  Henry,  and  in  their  own  territories,  exercised  the 
power  of  life  and  of  death.  Hating  the  English  as  opproaaors, 
Uiey  becanic  more  firmly  attached  to  their  own  religion,  when 
told  to  lay  it  aside  by  their  enemies. 

Besides  ihuy  expected  the  power  of  the  PoptJ  would 
enable  ihem  to  obtain  help  in  their  political  struggles.  They 
were  assuied  by  the  Jetiuite  that  if  they  remained  firm  iu  the 
old  faith,  they  would  secure  aesistance  from  the  Catholics  of 
the  Continent.  The  power  of  the  Papal  See,  always  against 
them  in  their  struggles  of  the  past,  would  now  be  exercised  in 
their  favour.  Why  then  should  they  part  with  their  religion 
to  please  the  eiLemy  by  whom   they  were  oppressed,   and 
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alienate  the  friend  by  whom  they  expected  to  be  delivered? 
Accordingly  the  Irish  princes  refused  to  accept  of  the  Kofor- 
Diation,  and  there  was  no  means  of  iuduciiiK  the  people  to 
receive  doctrines  rejected  by  their  princes, 

Even  in  the  English  Pale,  the  Reformation  made  little 
progress  among  the  natives,  Their  language  was  prosciibed 
by  tho  Government,  who  thus  refused  to  employ  the  only 
Dieans  by  which  th?  people  could  be  made  to  understand  the 
Beformed  faiLh,  and,  by  adopting  the  religion  of  England, 
become  reconciled  to  hei*  rule.  But  the  opportunity  was 
missed;  and,  until  this  day,  the  Iri«h  have  remained  among 
the  most  faithful  adherents  of  that  Chuitth  to  which  thfv  were 
the  last  in  Europe  to  submit. 

The  first  preacht?r  of  the  Protestant  faitli  in  Ireland  was 
George  Browne,  whom  the  Kmg,  in  1535,  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Dubhn.  By  his  orders,  the  *•  Statf  of  Jesus"  vfab 
consigned  to  the  flames.  This  celebrated  crozier,  supposed  to 
possess  the  power  of  working  miraeleg,  had,  for  seven  hundi*ed 
years,  been  regarded  with  the  utmost  veneration ;  and  every 
adherent  of  the  ancient  faith  was  horrified  by  its  destruction. 

In  Ulster,  Con  O'Neill  incited  by  the  Pope,  made  war  on 
the  English,  but,  defeated  in  1539,  he  promised  to  acknowledge 
Henr}'  as  head  of  the  Church.  Cromer,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  made  a  similar  submission  ;  and  throughout  the  Pale, 
the  clergy  generally  took  the  oath  of  supremucy.  But  these 
submissions  were  merely  nominal.  Neither  then  nor  after- 
wards  did  any  large  proportion  of  the  Irish  Priests  or  people 
consent  to  give  up  a  religion  they  loved  to  please  a  people 
whom  they  hated. 

King  Honr)'  himself  can  hardly  be  considered  a  reformer. 
In  England,  he  beheaded  as  traitors  those  who  were  for 
Pope,  and  he  burned  as  heretics  those  who  were  against  tl 
Pope.  But  at  this  time  there  was  no  persecution  of  either 
sect  in  Ireland,  if  we  except  the  scenes  of  violence  and  murder 
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which  arose  in  carrving  out  an  order  made  by  the  King  in 
1639  to  dissolve  the  monasteries. 

Henry  died  in  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by  hie  son  Edward 
yi.,  who,  although  not  ten  years  of  age,  soon  manifested  a 
leaning  towards  Protestantism.  During  bis  reign  the  English 
liturg}'  was  read  in  a  few  of  the  Irish  cities  and  towns;  but 
not  being  undei^stood  by  the  natives,  made  but  a  slight  im- 
reasion.  Several  bishops  favourable  to  the  Reformed  faith 
rere  now  appointed.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  Bale, 
who  attempted  to  instinict  the  people  by  dramatic  representa- 
tions of  Scriptural  events.  Even  he  could  do  but  little,  as  he 
WHS  opposed  by  an  ignorant  clergy,  who  were  Romanists  in 
everything  but  name. 

Edward  died  in  1553,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sister 
Mar)',  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  who  soon  re-ustahlislicd  the 
lUcient  Faith  in  both  England  and  Ireland.  Hugh  Gurwin 
''^as  appointed  Archbishop  of  Dubhn,  and  others,  supposed  to 
be  staunch  Romanists,  were  nominated  to  the  sees  left  ^^acant 
by  the  Protestant  bishops,  who  were  driven  from  the  countiy. 
Bale  remained  for  about  two  months  ;  but  five  of  his  sei-vanta 
were  killed,  and  he  had  to  make  his  escape  by  night,  lest  he 
should  be  torn  to  pieces  by  a  furious  mob. 

A  parliament  met,  which  restored  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope^  and  enacted  that  heretics  should  be  burnt  for  the  terro 
of  others.  But  there  were  few  in  Ireland  firmly  attached  to 
the  liLfoiined  faltli,  and  the  Viceroy  was  not  anxious  to  appear 
a  persecutor.  Accordingly  this  country  became  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  l^rotestants  persecuted  in  England,  where 
Latimer,  and  Ridley,  and  many  other  distinguishtsd  leaders 

rished  at  the  stake. 

Shortly  before  Queen  Mary's  death,  Dr.  Cole,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  was  sent  to  the  Irish  Viceroy,  with  authority  to  punish 
the  Protestants.  Arrived  at  Chester,  he  showed  his  commission 
Mayor,  and  boasted  how  he  would  torture  the  Irish 
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heretics.  This  onnversfttion  was  overheftrd  by  a  woman 
named  Elizabeth  Edmonds,  in  whose  house  Dr.  Colo  was 
Iodising.  Mrs.  Edmonds  was  a  Protestant,  and  a  brother  of 
her's  had  fled  to  Dublin  for  safety.  This  lady  watehed  for 
an  opportunity,  sUile  Dr.  Cole's  commission  out  of  the  box  iq 
which  it  was  carried,  and  substituted  a  pack  of  cards  with  the 
knave  of  clubs  uppermost.  When  Cole  appeared  before  the 
council  in  Dublin,  he  explained  the  nature  of  his  comnii^sioo, 
and  handed  to  the  secretary  the  box  in  which  it  had  been 
placed.  But.  when  opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  nothing 
except  a  pack  of  cai'ds.  The  Viceroy,  who  secretly  favomed 
ProtefiJantism,  seemed  rather  pleased.  He  directed  Cole  to 
procure  a  new  commiasion,  and  said  they  would,  meanwhile, 
shuffle  the  cards.  But,  before  the  necessary  d(X*ument  could 
be  obtained,  the  Queen  died,  And  Irish  Protestants  escaped  the 
horrors  of  a  religious  persecution. 

Elizabeth,  dauj^hler  of  Henry  VIIL,  ascended  the  thj-one 
in  1558,  Fearing  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  would 
interfere  with  her  own  ambitious  schemes,  she  inclined  to  the 
faith  which  permitted  her  to  rule  both  Church  and  State.  In 
one  session,  without  violence  or  tumult,  the  religion  of  the 
English  nation  was  again  changed.  The  people,  ever  ready 
to  mould  their  moral  principles  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Sovereign,  became  Protestants  for  Elijiabeth  as  readily  as  they 
had  become  Catholics  for  Mary.  Attached  to  the  old  forms, 
yet  hating  the  old  abuses,  they  were  a  plain  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  the  Queen  wrote  whatever  religion  she  liked.  The  will 
of  one  Weak  woman  determined  the  future  fniih  «»f  the  race 
which  speaks  the  English  tongue. 

In  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  re-appoiuted  Viceroy, 
caused  the  Litany  to  be  sung  in  English.  The  Romanists 
raised  a  report  that  an  image  of  Christ  in  the  Cathedral  had 
begun  to  sweat  blood,  to  show  the  wrath  of  God  against  those 
who  were  trying  to  reform  the  Church.     But  Curwin,  who 
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was  deiermiDed  to  again  embrace  Protestantisni,  fouod  that  a 
>nge  soaked  in  blood  had  been  placed  behind  the  crown  of 
Lome,  on  the  head  of  the  image.  Those  guilty  of  the  trick 
had  to  do  public  penance  ;  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
'apista  were  so  disgusted  at  the  artifice  that  they  turned 
>t68feants.  Cui-win,  the  Archbishop,  once  more  changed  his 
religion  to  preserve  his  position.  In  the  presence  of  King 
Henry,  he  had  preached  against  Frith »  then  iraprisoned,  for 
denying  Purgatory  and  transubstantiation,  thus  using  hi« 
influence  in  favour  of  the  prisoner's  niartyrdom.  A  Protestant, 
under  Edward  VI.,  he  suddenly  became  zealous  for  the  Old 
Faith  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  His  zeal  was  now  transferred  to  the 
»Ugion  he  had  laboured  to  destroy  a  few  months  previously. 
[et  this  man  is  the  connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  Apostolic 
succession,  which  is  supposed  to  join  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Ireland  with  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Patrick.  Of  the 
bishops,  only  Curwin  and  Field  can  be  proved  to  have  embraoed 
»te8tantism,  and  only  Ctmdn  assisted  at  the  oonaecratiou  of 
newly  appointed  bishops.  He  had  been  himself  consecrated 
at  London  House  by  Enghab  Bishops,  under  the  preiiideticy 
of  the  bloody  Bonner,  whose  orders  can  be  traced  step  by  «t6p 
to  Halsay*  Bishop  of  Lcighlin  in  Ireland.  This,  however, 
would  not  prove  any  connection  with  the  old  Irish  Church,  as 
dsay  was  no  Englishman,  and  had  been  ordnined  at  Borne. 
Accordingly,  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  utterly  fails  to 
its  orders  to  the  Church  of  8t.  Patrick.  Besides,  if  such 
thing  as  Apostolic  8ucces»ion  exists  anywhere,  it  would  be 
tier  to  have  it  through  the  honest  bishops  who  refused  to 
form,  than  through  men  like  Curwin,  whose  guiding 
iciple  was  to  retain  his  position  of  Archbishop,  and  who 
more  celebrated  for  his  habit  of  **  swearing  tembly.'*  than 
for  seal  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office. 

In   1660,    an   Act   was  passed    which    '  '.    for   the 

imiformity  of  the  Irish  Church  with  the  i-  ^^  n  doctrine 
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and  in  worship.  So  prejndio^d  wiis  tiie  government  again«t 
the  Irish  language,  that  it  was  arranged  the  service  shoidd  be 
in  Latin  where  the  ininiBter  did  not  understand  English.  Tbe 
laws  made  for  tho  punishment  of  heretics  were  repealed,  bnl 
it  was  enacted  that  a  fine  of  one  shilling  should  he  imposed 
for  each  Sunday  that  a  person  might  be  ab&ent  from  publie 
worship.  Notwithstanding  these  enactments  the  native  clergy 
remained  resolute  Ronmn  Catholics.  They  wore  strengthened 
In  their  determination  by  the  Reformed  Church  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  eiistence  of  Purgatory,  and  thereby  cutting 
off  a  valuable  source  of  revenue.  Begging  Friars  went  about 
everywhere  preaching  against  the  Reformed  religion,  and 
denouncing  the  English  as  oppressors,  while  there  was 
nothing  to  contradict  their  statements,  as  the  Protestant 
clorg}'  did  not  understand,  and  the  government  Imd  attached 
penalties  to  the  use  of  the  only  tongue  in  which  the  Irish  could 
be  instructed. 

In  1570,  Pius  V.  excommunicated  Queen  Elizabeth, 
declared  her  deprived  of  the  kingdom,  and  absolved  the  people 
from  obedience  to  her  commands,  llis  Bull,  regarded  with 
contempt  in  England,  was  the  means  of  strengtheuing  tho 
opposition  to  Elizahetli  in  Ireland ;  but  the  government, 
nevertheless,  was  julniiuiHtct^'d  with  vigour,  and  every 
rebellion  subdued. 

Con  O'Neill,  who  ruled  a  large  portion  of  Ulster,  had,  in 
1542,  accepted  the  earldom  of  Tyrone,  from  Heniy  VII I. . 
subject  to  the  principles  of  EngUsh  succession,  and  not 
according  to  the  Irish  custom  of  Tanistr}',  by  which  the  most 
Worthy  of  the  tribe  was,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  head, 
chosen  as  his  successor.  The  new-made  Earl  promised  to 
give  up  calling  himself  "  The  O'Neill,"  to  recognise  Henry  as 
head  of  the  Church,  and  to  compel  his  tribe  to  make  a  similar 
submission.  His  illegitimate  son.  Matthew  (suppo^ied  to  be  In 
reality  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  named  O' Kelly),  was  created 
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Karon  of  Dungannon,  and  recognized  aa  his  successor.*  But 
another  son  called  Shane,  or  "John  the  Proud/'  refused  to 
reeofj^nlze  this  compact,  made  war  on  his  father^  and  slew 
Matthew,  Old  Con  did  not  live  long  afterwards ;  and  Shane 
despising  an  English  title,  was  proclaimed  "  The  O'Neill." 
Aa  Protestantism  was  the  religion  of  his  enemies,  he  preferred 
the  Boman  Catholic  faith.  Fired  with  the  ambition  of  being 
King  of  Ulster,  he  imagined  that  by  the  influence  of  the  Pope 
he  would  procure  aid  from  the  Catholic  Sovereigns  of  the 
Continent  to  accompUsh  his  designs.  Having  carried  on  a 
Buccessful  war  with  the  English  for  a  lengthened  period,  he 
was  at  last  admitted  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  But  agaiu  rebelling, 
he  was  defeated,  and  in  1567  slain  by  the  Macdonella,  at 
CushenduD,  in  a  drunken  carousal, 

The  Irish  Chiefs  had  doubtless  a  difficult  game  to  play.  If 
they  were  faithful  to  the  King,  they  were  detested  by  their 
people.  If  they  were  faithful  to  their  people,  they  were 
regarded  as  rebels  by  the  King.  The  Butlers  and  the 
Fitzgeralds  or  Goraldines  were  the  most  powerful  families  in 
the  South.  The  chiefs  of  both  were  of  English  descent,  and 
bitter  enemies  of  one  another.  The  Earl  of  Ormond,  head  of 
the  Butlers,  was  a  Protestant;  but  bis  great  rival»  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  chief  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Geraldinea,  of 
whom  the  Earl  of  Kildare  was  head,  professed  the  Boman 
CathoUc  faith.  A  quarrel  arose  between  Ormond  and 
Desmond,  f  The  latter  refusing  to  submit  to  the  decision  of 
the  Deputy,  was  placed  in  prison.  The  Geraldines  and  their 
friends  now  rebelled.    They  received  assistance  from  Spain^ 

*  Dr.  Collier  la  mlst&lcen  when  he  aaserts  (Hist.  o{  Ireland^  p.  106> 

lat  Shane  (or  John)  O'Neill,  wis  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  first  Barl  of 

rrono,  aud  tho  Earl'd  lawful  heir  the  Baron  of  Dungannon. 

t  Aft  the  Butlers  carried  Desmond  wounded  from  the  field  of  battle, 

one  of  Ihem  asked  tn  triumph,  "where  is  now  the  great  Desmond?'*  Bui 

IhfS  wooudcd  man  soornfuUy  replied — *'  still  upon  the  necka  of  the  Butlers.' 
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and  the  war  oontinaed  for  a  leDgthened  period.  The  Earl 
of  Desmond,  released  from  prison,  after  hesitating  for  a 
while,  joined  his  friends  in  their  revolt.  After  a  lengthened 
war  he  was  defeated  and  killed.  Munster  was  pacified. 
Famine  now  claimed  what  the  sword  had  left,  and  the 
••lowing  of  a  cow,  or  the  voice  of  the  ploughman  could 
scarcely  be  heard  from  Dunqueen  to  Oashel."  Edmund 
Spenser  tells  us  that  the  natives  "were  brought  to  such 
wretohednesse  as  that  any  stony  heart  would  have  rued  the 
same.  Out  of  every  corner  of  the  woods  and  glynnes,  they 
came  creeping  forth  upon  their  hands,  for  their  legges  could 
not  beare  them ;  they  looked  like  anatomies  of  death,  thf 
spake  like  ghosts  crying  out  of  their  graves;  they  did  eat 
the  dead  carrions,  happy  where  they  could  finde  them,  y« 
and  one  another  soon  after,  in  so  much  as  the  very  carcassei 
they  spared  not  to  scrape  out  of  their  graves.  In  short  space 
there  was  none  almost  left."  Among  the  many  Enghshmen 
who  now  obtained  grants  from  Desmond's  forfeited  estates 
were  Spenser  himself,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  To  the  latter 
Ireland  owes  the  introduction  of  the  potato  as  an  article  of 
food. 

Meanwhile,  the  Beformation  was  giving  life  and  strength 
to  the  English  nation.  The  first  proof  of  that  new  vigour  was 
shown  in  1588  by  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ai-mada^an 
event  pregnant  with  disappointment  to  the  Irish  chieftains, 
who  always  regarded  the  difficulties  of  England  as  the 
opportunities  of  Ireland,  Yet  many  of  the  unfortunate 
Spaniards,  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Connaught,  were  robbed 
and  murdered  by  natives  themselves.  Captain  Cuellar,  one  of 
the  shipwrecked  Spaniardg,  describes  in  a  narrative  lately 
published  by  Mr.  Hugh  AUingham,  how  he  and  his  companions 
on  their  escape  from  the  wreck  of  their  vessel,  were  stripped 
naked  by  the  Irish  and  some  of  them  killed.  Of  the  Irish 
themselveS)  he  says,  ^'  The  custom  of  these  savages  is  to  lii 
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,as  the  brute  beasts  among  the  mountains,  which  are  very 
igged  in  that  part  of  Ireland." 
In  1571,  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  instruct  the  Irish 
Kelts  through  the  medium  of  their  own  language.  Types 
were  brought  to  IhibUn,  and  a  cateohi&m  and  primer  printed 
in  Irish.  In  1602  the  New  Te^itament  was  published  in  the 
same  language.  But  the  mere  publication  of  books  which  the 
people  were  unable  to  read,  produced  little  effect. 

The  English  landlords  of  Irish  estates  had  seized  a  great 
part  of  the  parochial  endowments,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  monasteries;  but  they  gave  themselves  no  trouble  to 
)vide  substitutes  to  discharge  the  duties  involved  by  the 
issession  of  this  property.  Many  churches  were  permitted 
to  tumble  into  ruins,  and  if  vicars  were  appointed,  they  were 
often  boys  ten  years  old,  soldiers,  servants,  or  others  equidly 
ignorant,  who  neither  read  the  Scriptures  nor  preached  to  the 
people.  William  Lithgow  who  travelled  in  Ireland  soon  after 
this  period,  tells  us  in  his  "  Peregrinations  "  : — *'  Such  is  now 
the  coiTuption  of  the  time,  that  I  know  here  even  mechanic  men 
litted  in  the  place  of  pastors— yea,  and  rude-bred  souldiers, 
'hose  education  was  at  the  musket  mouth  ....  For  sermons 
and  prayers  they  never  have  any,  neither  never  preached 
any,  nor  can  preach  ....  The  alehouse  is  their  church, 
the  IrUk  priests  their  consorts,  their  auditors  be  fill  and  fetch 
more,  theur  t^xt  Spanish  Sacke,  their  prayers  carrousing,  their 
inging  of  Paalmes  the  whiffing  of  tobacco,  their  last  blessing 
[ua  vit®,  and  oU  their  doctrine  sound  dininkenesse." 
Such  were  the  teachers  of  Protestantism,  while  Roman 
Catholic  friars  still  went  about  everywhere  denouncing  the 
Reformation.  Some  of  the  Irish  known  as  Church  Papi;{ts, 
attended  Protestant  services  occasionally ;  and  almost  the 
-entire  native  race  was  then  an  unwritten  tablet  on  which 
igland  might  have  engraven  whatever  religious  principles 
she  desired.     Half  the  money  spent  by  Elizabeth  in  useless 
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wars  would  have  given  the  Irish  lostnictiou  safQcietit  to  hai 
separated  them  from  Rome — always  nrging  them  to  rebellJoQ.1 
Their  religion,  more  political  than  theologioal,  was  streogthened 
by  the  spirit  of  nationality,  which  is,  even  yet^  the  main-spring, 
of  an  Irishman's  religious  fervoxir;  for  wo  see  that  fervoi 
soon  lost  when  the  Kelt  is  placed  in  America,  whoi 
patriotism  is  no  longer  connected  with  Popery, 

Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  Queen  Elizabeth  direct 
a  University  to  be  established  in  Dublin.  The  Episcopal^ 
Primate,  Loftus,  although  strongly  opposed  to  the  scheme,  ht 
to  submit.  On  a  site  granted  by  the  corporation,  building 
were  erected  by  voluntary  subscriptions ;  and  on  the  9th 
January,  1694.  the  New  Institution  was  opened.  It  waaf 
named  Trinity  College;  it  soon  became  popular,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  raised  the  standard  of  education  among 
clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  One  of  its  first  students 
was  James  Ussher,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  Walter 
Travers,  appointed  Provost,  was  an  English  Puritan  who  had 
received  Presbyterian  ordination  in  Holland.  The  first 
elected  fellows  were  James  Fullerton  and  James  Hamilton, 
also  Presbj^exians.  Hamilton  was  son  of  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
and  he  acted,  when  in  Dublin,  as  a  political  agent  of  King 
James  YI.  of  Scotland.  He  afterwards  became  the  first  Lord 
Claneboy, 

The    Puritan    party    were    now    becoming    powerful    in 
England.     They  did  not  form  a  separate  sect,  but  consisted  of 
these  ardent  Protestants  in  the  English  Church  who  desired  to, 
do  away  with  vestments,  ceremonies  and  liturgies ;   and 
substitute  a  Presbyterian  for  an  Episcopal  form   of  Churcl 
Government.     During  previous  persecutions,  many  Protestanl 
had  taken  refuge  on  the  Continent,  where  they  found  churchc 
more  thoroughly  purged  from  the  eiTors  of  Komanism  thi 
their   own.     There   they   imbibed   not   only    the    theologi( 
principles  of  these  churches,  but  also  the  political  principle 
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of  Uborty  which  prevailed  in  the  Continental  republics.  On 
their  return  to  England,  they  began  to  aim  not  only  at 
reforming  the  half-reformed  Church,  but  also  at  limiting  the 
power  of  the  Crown.  Elizabeth,  although  jeaious  of  their 
religious  and  political  tendencies,  was  far  too  able  a  ruler  to 
subject  them  to  persecution,  and  they  soon  became  powerful 
among  the  middle  class  throughout  England. 

In  Ireland,  the  laws  against  heresy  had  been  repealed,  and 
Papists  suffered  from  political  rather  than  from  religious  per- 
secution. Dermot  O'Hurley,  Boman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  was,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  brought  before  the  Ejorda 
Justices,  among  whom  was  Loftus,  the  Protestant  Primate. 
The  prisoner,  accused  of  having  carried  letters  from  Borne  to 
some  of  the  Irish  rebels,  was  ci-uelly  tortured,  tried  by  ft 
ooui't  martial,  and  hanged  as  a  traitor. 

Hugh  O'Neill,  son  of  Matthew  and  reputed  grandson  of 
Con,  had  been  brought  up  at  the  English  court,  and 
recognised  as  Earl  of  Tyrone.  In  the  war  with  Desmond,  he 
commanded  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  English.  When  In 
Tyrone  he  was  a  Romanist,  but,  when  in  Dublin,  he  conformed 
to  the  established  religion.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  fell 
in  love  with  and  married  Mabel,  sister  of  Sir  Henry  Bagnal. 
For  her  accommodation,  he  began  to  build  a  new  castle  at 
Dungannon.  The  house  in  which  he  resided  was  thatched 
with  heather,  and  he  procured  a  large  quantity  of  lead  to  roof 
the  new  building.  But  before  the  walls  were  finished,  he  had 
risen  in  revolt,  and  the  lead  was  melted  into  bullets,  of  which 
one  afterwards  found  its  way  into  the  brain  of  his  brotber-in- 
law.  At  first,  the  Irish  chief  was  successful  in  his  rebellion. 
Between  Tobermason  and  Dmmflugh,*  which  is  two  miles 
from  Eglish,  and  one  from  Benbtirb,  he  inflicted,  in  lo97,  a 
severe  defeat  on  the  Lord  Deputy,  who  afterwards  died  of  his 
wounds.  And,  on  the  14th  of  August,  159B,  he  completely 
•0'8uUiv»D  Beire. 
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overthrew  Bagnal,  at  the  Yellow  Foi-d,  between  Armagh  and 
Blackwatertown.*  Bagiml  was  killed,  and  1.700  of  hla  men 
wero  left  dead  on  the  6eld  of  battle.  Bui  afterwards  the 
English  prosecuted  the  war  with  more  vigour,  and  notwith- 
siandlng  Spanish  assistance.  O'Neill  was  defeated  by  Mount- 
joy.  He  then  submitted  to  the  Government,  and  received  his 
pardon. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  ULSTER  PLANTATION. 


UHEN  ELIZABETH  died  in  1603,  and  was  sucoeddi 
by  James  VI.,  King  of  Bootland.  In  that  oounti 
John  Knox,  a  man  of  learning,  eloquence,  and  fearlesi 
courage,  had  led  the  Reformers  to  \'ictory,  and  the  Reformi 
tion  had  produced  a  vast  effect  on  its  inhabitants.  The 
principles  of  Protestantism  sank  into  their  hearts,  and  changed 
the  habits  of  their  lives.  In  two  generations,  "  men  of  clay  " 
were  transformed  into  •*  men  of  iron."  An  ignorant  and 
changeable  people  became  the  foremost  race  in  the  world, 
possessed  of  ail  the  qualities  necessary  to  render  the  Kelts  of 
Ireland  subject  to  the  authority  of  England.  Hitherto 
English  colonists  had  been  absorbed  by  the  native  Irish. 
But  now  another  kind  of  colonist  was  to  settle  in  Ulster, 
capable  of  holding  the  Kelt  in  subjection,  and  keeping  theJ 
"back  door"  of  access  to  England  closed  against  all  heKJ 
enemies. 

After  James  became  King  of  England,  he  appointed   Strl 
Arthur  Chichester  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.     This  nobleman 
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earnestly  desired  to  see  that  country  colonized  by  men  of  his 
own  religion,  and  he  had  soon  an  opportnnity  of  carrying  out 
bis  intention.  In  consequence  of  a  report  that  he  intended 
to  seize  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell  and  the  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
who  were  accused  of  a  new  plot  against  the  Government, 
these  two  chieftains,  with  many  of  their  friends,  fled  from 
the  country  in  1607,  and  never  returned.  All  their  estates 
then  fell  to  the  Crown,  and  became  available  for  purposes  qf 
plantation. 

Con  O'Neill  of  Castlereagh  had  large  estates  in  that 
neighbourhood.  A  quantity  of  wine  which  he  had  ordered 
from  Spain,  was  detained  on  its  arrival  until  he  would  pay  a 
lately  imposed  duty.  The  old  chieftain's  blood  arose,  and  he 
ordered  his  followers  to  bring  the  wine  by  force ;  but  they 
were  driven  off  by  the  soldiers.  O'Neill  was  then  accused  of 
making  war  on  the  Government,  and  was  lodged  in  Carrick- 
fergus  Castle.  His  wife  brought  him  a  present  of  *'  two 
big  cheeses,"  hollow  within  and  filled  with  ropes,  by  means 
of  which  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  prison.  Once  free, 
he  made  his  way  to  Bangor,  where  he  lay  hid  in  the  church 
steeple  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of  crossing  over  to 
Scotland.  O'Neill  received  forgiveness  through  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Hugh  Montgomery,  but  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
only  one- third  of  his  estate,  the  other  two-thirds  being  divided 
according  to  agreement  between  Montgomery  and  Mr.  James 
Hamilton,  ex-Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  who  assisted  in 
procuring  O'Neill's  pardon. 

In  1608*  Sir  Cahir  O'Doghert^^  perished  in  rebellion,  and 
his  lands  were  confiscated.  Mulmorie  O'Beilly,  whose  father 
died  fighting  for  the  English  at  Yellow  Ford,  and  whose 
mother  was  a  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  was  permitted  to 
retain  only  a  "proportion"  of  his  lands.  Other  native  chief- 
tains, against  whom  there  was  do  accusation  of  disloyalty, 
were  compelled  to  surrender  a  large  part  of  their  property, 
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«nd  a  vigorous  attempt  was  now  made  to  plant  the  ootml 
with  Protestants. . 

As  a  result  of  the  flight  of  the  Earls,  and  of  an  Act  of 
Parhament,  known  as  the  11th  of  Elizabeth,  about  3,798,000 
acres  in  Armagh,  T)Tone,  Derry,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and 
Cavan,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  and  made 
mvailable  for  plantation.  These  lands  were  granted  to  three 
olasses  of  proprietors.  The  first  were  English  and  SoottiE 
undertakers,  who  were  to  plant  with  tenants  from  England 
Scotland.  The  second  were  "servitors"  or  military  undc 
takers,  who  were  permitted  to  take  Irish  tenants;  and  th«3 
third  were  native  Irish  who  obtained  grants.  The  first  paid  a 
yearly  rent  of  £5  Gs.  8d.,  the  second  of  £8,  and  the  third  of 
£10  133,  4d.  for  every  1,000  acres.  But  if  the  servitors  planted 
part  of  their  estates  with  English  or  Scotch  tenants,  their 
rents  for  all  the  lands  thus  colonized  would  be  the  same  aa 
was  paid  by  the  first  class.  Both  undertakers  and  servitors 
were  bound  "  to  conform  themselves  in  religion  according  to 
his  Majesty's  laws." 

In  England  the  ultimate  ownership  of  all  estates  is  vested 
in  the  crown ;  but,  in  Ireland,  that  ownership  was  vested  in 
the  people ;  and  the  whole  machinery  of  government  was 
tribal  and  not  feudal.  It  was  the  tribe  who  owned  the  soil, 
the  tribe  who,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  chief,  elected  his  **  Tanist " 
to  succeed  him  at  death.  The  Tanist  was  supposed  to  be  the 
man  who  would  be  beat  fitted  to  rule  them  in  peace  and  to 
lead  them  in  war.  Often  he  was  chosen  to  the  exclusion  of 
sons  belonging  to  him  whom  he  was  to  succeed.  The  Chief 
held  the  lands,  not  for  himself,  but  as  trustee  for  his  kindred ; 
and  he  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  The,  prefixed  to  tl 
name  of  his  family.  The  cattle  were  driven  about  everywhex 
through  the  possessions  of  the  tribe.  Hents,  generally  in  kind, 
were  paid  according  to  the  number  of  the  flock  which  an 
individual  owned,  and  not  for  possession  of  a  farm,  as  no 
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certain  proportion  was  let  to  any  tenant.  The  familiefl  in 
charge  of  cattle  went  ^vith  them  from  one  district  to  another, 
residing  in  rude  huts  made  of  sods  and  wattles. 

In  1605,  the  law  of  Tanistry  was,  by  a  judgment  in  the 
King's  Bench,  abolished  in  Ireland,  and  Irish  estates  made  to 
be  held  and  to  descend  according  to  the  laws  of  England. 
The  Ulster  Plantation  was  one  means  by  which  that  change  o( 
law  was  carried  out-  The  undertakers  and  servitors  to  whom 
the  property  of  the  Irish  people  was  granted,  became  owners 
of  the  soil,  having  power  to  evict  their  tenants,  and  give  to 
others  the  farms  made  valuable  by  the  labour  of  those  evicted. 
The  forfeited  estates  were  divided  into  portions  of  1,000,  1,500 
and  2,000  acres,  with  bogland  and  woodland  in  addition. 
Every  owner  of  2,000  acres  was  bound  to  build  a  castle,  with 
a  bawn  or  walled  enclosure ;  every  owner  of  1,500  acres  to 
build  a  stone  or  brick  house,  with  a  bawn  ;  and  every  owner 
of  1,000  acres  to  build  a  bawn.  The  undertakers  were 
required  to  bring  from  England  or  from  Scotland  48  able- 
bodied  tenants  for  each  2,000  acres.  In  every  county  there 
was  to  be  at  least  one  free  grammar  school;  and  also  a 
convenient  number  of  market  towns,  which,  according  to 
Edmund  Spenser,  have  a  vast  civilizing  effect  on  country 
people  who  frequent  them  to  sell  their  produce. 

The  new  landlords  became  absolute  owners  of  these 
valuable  estates  for  a  nominal  yearly  payment  of  a  penny  or 
twopence  an  acre ;  but  it  was  intended  that  the  English  and 
Scottish  tenants  would,  as  partners  in  the  transaction,  have 
their  farms  at  moderate  rents  under  a  system  of  secure  tenure. 
This  intention  was  not  carried  out  so  far  as  security  of  tenure 
was  concerned ;  and  the  Plantation  farmers  failed  to  obtain 
from  their  landlords  the  "certain  estates"  and  other  privileges 
which  the  Government  desired.  But  as  the  "undertakers" 
had  .sometimes  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  number  of  settlers 
necessary  to  secuie  a  title  to  their  property,  they  were  com- 
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pelled  to  let  their  lands  at  exceedingly  low  rents — often  lest 
than  a  shilling  an  acre — and,  besides,  tenants  were  permitted 
to  sell  the  good-will  of  their  holdings.  This  was  the  foundation 
of  the  Ulster  Tenant  Bight  Custom,  concerning  which  there 
was  80  much  contention  afterwards.  These  farmers  built  tbei 
own  houses,  drained  the  swamps,  and  cleared  the  wc 
By  their  labour  the  land  acquired  its  value,  and  by  the 
valour  the  entire  kingdom  was  preserved  to  England.  It  wi 
therefore,  a  faUd  mistake  for  the  Government  to  leave  tl 
plantation  tenants  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  landlords,' 
without  giving  them  a  legal  right  to  the  property  created  by 
their  labour.  The  Government  having  unjustly  appropriated 
the  lands  of  the  Irish  people,  were  exceedingly  short  sighted 
to  permit  one  class  of  their  own  supporters  to  appropriate  the 
property  of  another  class  of  their  supporters.  The  confiscation 
of  a  great  part  of  the  tenants'  property  afterwards  was  a  cause 
of  produciug  discontent  among  the  Protestants  of  the  North, 
which  at  first  had  an  outcome  in  emigration,  and  which 
culminated  in  rebellion. 

Among  the  plantation  landlords  were  a  hungry  horde  of 
fortune  hunters,  who  continued  to  reside  in  Great  Britain,  and 
who  gave  over  their  tenants  to  agents  and  middlemen.  But 
some  of  these  absentees  were  afterwards  deprived  of  their 
estates,  on  account  of  not  caiTying  out  the  conditions  of  the 
Plantation. 

In  1609,  the  forfeited  lands  were  surveyed  by  commissioners, 
many  grants  were  made  to  undertakers  and  servitors,  and  all 
things  were  prepared  for  planting  Ulster  with  another  race, 
professing  another  religion.  The  Episcopal  Church  received  a 
large  proportion  ;  Trinity  College  was  not  forgotten  ;  and  the 
Corporation  of  London  obtained  a  grant  of  large  estates  in 
County  Derry,  on  condition  of  buUding  and  fortifying  London- 
derry and  Coleraine,  and  thus  spending  £20,000  on  the 
property.     A  committee  of  the  Corporation  called  the  Irish 
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iiy  was  formed,  whose  duty  was  to  cftrry  out  the 
'* plantation  "  of  their  estates. 

Next  year,  the  6r9t  settlers  began  to  arrive,  8ome  came 
from  England,  but  most  were  from  Scotland,  although  there 
was  still  in  force  a  statute  which  prohibited  the  bringing  in, 
retaining,  or  marrying  with  the  Scots.  This  Act  had  been 
intended  to  apply  only  to  bands  of  robl>ers  from  the  Highlands 
who  long  infested  Ulster,  and  not  to  industrious  colonists.  It 
was  therefore  repealed  in  1614  in  order  to  induce  settlers  to 
oome  from  '  Scotland,  as  the  King  was  anxious  to  see  the 
forfeited  estates  occupied  by  his  countrymen.  At  the  same 
time,  the  laws  were  repealed  which  made  it  criminal  to 
associate  with  the  native  Irish. 

The  Enghsh  settlers  took  up  their  position  chiefly  in  the 
district  between  Dunganiion  and  Belfast,  and  in  the  sonthem 
part  of  the  province ;  while  the  Scots  occupied  the  north  and 
centre,  including  Tyrone,  "  the  fayrest  and  goodliest  countrye 
IB  Irelande  universallie.**  Among  these  settlers  were  so 
many  who  left  their  country  for  their  counti7*s  good,  that 
it  was  common  to  say  regarding  any  one  not  doing  well, 
that  his  latter  end  would  be  "  Ireland."  But  the  great 
body  of  colonists  were  earnest  and  industrious.  Succeed- 
ing bands  were  even  more  earnest  and  more  industrious, 
while  the  most  worthless  among  them  were,  in  every  mental 
and  moral  quality,  far  above  the  Irish  by  whom  they  were 
Bun-ounded. 

At  first,  these  settlers  erected  their  rude,  rush -thatched, 
Bod-built  huts,  near  the  landlord's  castle  for  protection,  and 
every  night  they  had  to  place  their  flocks  within  the  walled 
enclosure  by  which  that  castle  was  surrounded,  for  fear  of  the 
Irish  driving  them  off  in  the  darkness.  But,  afterwards,  as 
the  settlers  became  more  numerous,  they  ventured  to  build 
their  houses  here  and  there  in  little  clusters  called  towns. 
This    caused    each    farmer's    land    to   be  divided   into  lots, 
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separated  one  from  another,  and  mixed  up  with  the  lots  of 
others  in  what  is  called^  **  rundale," 

Many  of  the  native^,  driven  to  the  mountains  or  woods, 
were  known  as  woodkernes,  and  lived  hy  plunder.  But  woe 
betide  the  unfortunate  woodkeme  when  taken  in  thefll 
Small  crimes  were  punished  by  death,  and  some  of  Uii_ 
colonists,  like  the  Grecian  lawgiver,  regretted  that  there 
DO  greater  punishment  for  greater  crimes.  Bloodhounds  ^ 
kept  for  tracing  these  outlaws,  who,  when  taken,  were  often 
shot  without  trial.  If  tried,  they  were  almost  always  found 
guilty.  Immediately  after  receiving  sentence,  halters  were 
put  round  their  necks,  they  were  led  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  town  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  hanged  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner.  But  woodkernes  were  not  the  only 
enemies  of  the  settlers.  Large  flocks  of  wolves  roamed  about 
by  night,  and  often  made  sad  havoc  among  their  cattle.  Th© 
land  was  unfenced,  and  much  of  it  was  covered  with  woods, 
affording  refuge  to  the  outlaws.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
rents  were  low,  and  labour  exceedingly  cheap,  as  the  native 
Irish  were  now  employed  by  the  settlers  for  domestic  ser\'ants. 
The  wages  of  a  ploughman  was  six  shillings  and  eigbtpenoe  e 
quarter.  A  servant  maid  got  ten  shillings  a  year.  Labourers 
received  twopence,  and  tradesmen  sixpence  a  day.  A  cow 
was  worth  about  a  pound,  and  a  horse  fom*  pounds.  But 
money  was  then  more  valuable  than  now,  and  purchased  mora 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  past,  Irishmen  had  thought 
labour  a  disgrace.  Old  Con  O'Neill  had  cursed  those  who 
sowed  wheat  as  well  as  those  who  learned  English.  The 
wealth  of  the  Irish  consisted  chiefly  of  cattle,  and  their  food 
was  milk^  and  butteri  and  herbs,  such  as  shamrocks  and 
*•  scurvy  grass."  But  the  method  of  farming  adopted  by  the 
colonists  was  entirely  ditferent.  They  drained  the  swamps, 
cut  down  the  woods,  sowed  wheat,  and  planted  the  potato — 
an  article  of  food  lately  brought  from  America.     Barley  was 
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also  oaltivated  extensively,  and  was  prepared  for  use  hj 
potmding  in  those  round  stone  trongbs,  still  to  be  seen  at  old 
farm  houses,  and  preserved  as  curiosities. 

Even  then  a  trade  in  linen  had  taken  root  in  the  country. 
ExlBting  before  the  foot  of  a  Saxon  had  been  placed  on  its 
free  soil,  it  was  now  carried  on  with  vigour  and  success.  The 
colonists  sowed  flax,  spun  the  flax  into  yam,  and  wove  the 
yam  into  linen  cloth.  In  like  manner  the  sheep  that  fed 
on  thousands  of  Ulster  hills  furnished  material  for  making 
woollens.  These  manufactured  commodities  were  easily  con- 
veyed over  bad  roads  to  the  seaports  for  exportation.  They 
were  highly  esteemed  abroad,  and  when  sold  produced  a  large 
proportion  of  the  money  that  came  into  Ireland. 

With  their  lands  at  a  nominal  rent,  their  clothing  and 
their  tools  manufactured  by  themselves,  with  linen  and 
woollen  cloth,  cattle  and  horses  to  sell,  the  colonists  soon 
began  to  thrive.  As  the  woods  were  cut  and  the  marshes 
drained,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  country  was  cultivated. 
The  land,  after  its  long  rest,  brought  forth  abundantly.  The 
success  of  the  settlers  induced  many  of  their  friends  from 
Scotland  to  follow.  The  vacant  parts  of  the  country  were 
occupied.  The  woodman's  axe  rang  in  the  forests,  and  the 
husbandman's  plough  turned  up  the  fruitful  soil  in  the  plains. 
Notwithstanding  a  difference  of  race  and  of  religion,  a  common 
humanity  was  often  sufficient  to  establish  a  feeUng  of  friend- 
ship between  the  settlers  and  the  more  civilized  of  the  Irish, 
The  woodkemes  were  subdued  or  exterminated,  and  prosperity 
began  to  reign  in  Ulster. 

The  influence  of  England  throughout  the  country  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  this  successful  scheme  of  coloni^sation. 
A  Parliament  met  in  1613,  which,  for  the  first  time,  repre- 
sented the  entire  kingdom.  But  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
never  elected  by  the  Irish  people.  A  large  majority  of  its 
members  were  returned  by  villages  so  very  small  that  the 
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landlords  who  "owned"  them  were  able  to  nominate  their 
80-caIIed  "  repreBentatives."  In  (act,  the  Irish  Parliametik 
never  represented  anybody  except  the  Irish  landlords. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PRESBYTEBIANISM  WITHIN  THE  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCn. 


fN  1618,  Pynnar  reported  that  there  were  then  8,000  men 
of  fihtish  birth  io  the  country  capable  of  hearing  arms. 
Of  these  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  a  large  majority 
were  Scotch  Presbyterians.  Even  among  the  EngUsh  were 
many  Puritans  who  preferred  Presbyterianism  to  Episcopacy ._ 
and  who  exhibited  that  preference  when  they  had  an  op| 
tunity.  A  letter,  written  in  1632,  by  Jo$*W  Welsh  to  thi 
Countess  of  Eglinton,  describes  how  the  English  congregation 
at  Antrim  put  away  the  "  superstitious  form  of  kneeling  at  the 
Sacrament,"  and  how  the  numbers  that  met  for  worship  had 
greatly  increased. 

In  this  way,  Protestantism  was  brought  to  Ulster  by 
means  of  the  Plantation  settlement.  As  part  of  that 
Protestantism,  Presbyterianism  got  a  footing  in  the  province 
quite  as  soon  as  Episcopacy — not  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government  that  was  adopted,  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and  even  in  the  external  mode 
of  worship  that  prevailed.  Doubtless  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  required  the  use  of  the 
English  Service  Book,  but  that  Act  was  not  rigorously 
enforced.     There  were  no  canons  for  regulating  the  form  of 
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pubb'o  worship,  and  bishops  and  rectors  acted  very  much  at 
their  own  discretioD, 

A  great  majority  of  the  settlers  who  now  came  to  Ireland 
were  of  Puritan  or  Presbyterian  principles.  The  leaders  of 
le  Irish  Church,  being  in  sympathy  with  these  prinoiplea 
lemselves,  made  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  embrSrCe  the 
entire  Protestant  population  in  one  religious  establishment. 

In  1615,  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  adopted  a  Confession 
of  Faith  drawn  up  by  Dr.  James  Ussher,  then  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Trinity  College*  The  new  confession  was  as 
Calvinistic  as  the  Shorter  Catechism  ;  it  admitted,  by  implica- 
tion, the  validity  of  ordination  by  presbyters,  and  made  no 
higher  claim  for  Episcopacy  than  mere  expediency.  It  there- 
fore followed  that  the  Irish  Church  was  then  Presbyterian  in 
theory,  although  Episcopal  in  form.  Rejecting  the  doctrine  of 
Apostolic  Succession,  it  was  now  so  strongly  Protestant  that 
it  was  joined  by  several  Scotch  Presbyterian  ministers,  who 
roame  to  Ireland,  and  were  recognized  as  clergymen,  without 
re-ordination.*'  In  the  case  of  probationers  who  had  not  been 
already  ordained,  some  of  the  bishops  were  willing  to  act  as 
presbyters  along  with  a  few  of  their  own  clergy,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  a  kind  of  presbytery  to  satisfy  the  candidates, 
and  a  bishop  to  "ordain,"  in  order  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
the  law. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  the  "  British  Solomon  "  had 
Mi  a  great  love  for  the  Presbyterianism  in  which  he 
had  been  educated.  At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  1590,  he  praised  God  that  he  was  born  in  such  a  place  as  to 
be  king  in  such  a  Kirk,  the  purest  Kirk  in  the  world.  "  The 
Kirk  of  Geneva,"  he  said,  "  keepeth  Pasch  and  Yule  [Easter 


*  In  1616,  WUliam  DtaII  received  ordinatioti  from  the  Presbytery  of 
fermline  after  he  got  a  title  to  the  Parish  of  Douoghenry  (Stewarts* 
)wi)),  and  liifi  "  orders  **  were  held  ^uiBcient.     BtQal  Visitation,  lG3i. 
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and  Christmas] .  What  have  they  for  them  7  They  have  no 
iDstitution.  Aa  for  our  neighbour  Kirk  in  EngLand,  their 
service  is  au  iil-mumbied  mass  in  EngUah.  They  want 
nothing  of  the  mass  but  the  Uftinga  [the  elevation  of  the 
Host] .  I  charge  jou,  my  good  people,  ministers,  elders, 
nobles,  gentlemen,  and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  purity ;  and 
I,  forsooth,  as  long  as  I  brook  my  hfe  and  crown,  shall 
maintain  the  same  against  all  deadly." 

This  would  have  been  an  admirable  speech  from  Oliver 
Cromwell,  or  from  William  of  Orange ;  but  it  serves  only  to 
add  to  the  contempt  with  which  posterity  regards  King  James, 
Unstable  as  water,  he  favoured  by  turns  several  systems  of 
religious  thought ;  but,  at  last,  he  seems  to  have  decided  Ihibl 
Episcopacy  was  best  calculated  to  strengthen  his  political 
power.  He  knew  that  he  could  rule  the  bishops,  who  ruled 
the  clergy,  and  he  hoped  that  the  clergy  would  be  able  to  rule 
the  people.  His  favourite  maxim  became  **  No  Bishop  no 
King,"  The  institution  of  Prelacy  which  served  the  purpose 
of  Popes  in  the  past  would  serve  the  purpose  of  Kings  in  the 
future ;  who  thus  might  become  as  supreme  in  the  Church  as 
they  were  in  the  State. 

Such  were  the  principles  of  James ;  but,  although  a  tyrani 
in  heart,  he  was  a  coward  in  his  actions.  Although  con- 
tinually blustering  about  the  rights  of  a  king,  his  oowardioe 
prevented  him  from  trj'ing  to  maintain  tliese  rights  by  the 
sword.  The  Scotch  knew  his  character,  and  were  not  afraid 
to  resist  his  attempts  to  substitute  an  Episcopal  for  a 
Presbyterian  system  of  church  government. 

Andrew  Melville,  at  a  private  audience  took  James  by  the 
sleeve,  and  calling  him  "God's  Sillie  Vassal,"  said,  ''There 
are  two  Kings  and  two  kingdoms  in  Scotland :  there  is  King 
James,  the  head  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  there  is  Christ 
Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Church,  whose  subject  Jamos  the  Sixth 
is,  and  of  whose  kingdom  he  is  not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a 
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head}  but  a  member/'     Although  bis  Majesty  seemed  angry 
at  first,  he  dismissed  Melville  with  fair  promises. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  King's 
request,  rashly  nominated  fomiieen  ministers,  with  whom  he 
might  consult  on  important  matters.  "This,"  said  James 
Melville,  "was  the  very  needle  which  drew  in  the  Episcopal 
thread."  The  King  then  got  the  Assembly  to  sanction  these 
commissioners  having  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Ferguson 
compared  this  proceeding  to  the  wooden  horse  by  which  Troy 
was  captured,  and  John  Davidson  said:  **Busk  him  as 
bonnilie  as  ye  can    ...    we  see  the  horns  of  his  mitre." 

Three  of  the  ministers  were  afterwards  nominated  bishops, 
and  in  1610,  the  King,  by  bribery  and  intimidation  got  the 
Church  to  receive  the  bishops,  as  moderators  of  synods.  By 
this  means,  and  by  a  Court  of  High  Commission  to  which 
appeals  might  be  made  in  Ecclesiastical  matters,  he  rendered 
the  power  of  the  State,  for  a  time,  supreme  over  the  Church. 

After  James  had  pucceeded  Elizabeth  in  1603,  as  King  of 
England,  he  seemed  as  much  averse  to  Puritanism  in  the 
South,  as  he  had  been  to  Presbyterianism  in  the  North. 
During  a  conference  held  at  Hampton  Court  to  hear  the 
complaints  of  Puritans,  he  asserted  the  principle,  "No  Bishop, 
[no  King/'  and  declared  that  Presbytery  ''agieed  as  well  with 
I  Monarchy  as  God  and  the  Devil."  Surrounded  now  by  his 
fbeloved  bishops,  in  what  he  termed  "the  Promised  Land,"  he 
resolved  to  pursue  his  favourite  project  of  forcing  Episcopacy 
on  the  Scottish  Presbyterians.  By  corruption  and  intimida- 
tion he  succeeded  in  getting  a  number  of  the  clergy,  met  at 
Perth  in  161^,  to  agree  to  five  points  of  conformity  with  the 
English  Church.  These  are  called  The  Five  Articles  of  Perth, 
They  enjoined  kneeling  at  the  communion,  the  observance  of 
holidays,  Episcopal  confirmation,  private  baptism,  and  private 
communion.  But  this  meeting  at  Perth  was  not  regarded  as 
a  legal  Gentral  Assembly,  and  the  struggle  still  continued. 
D 
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Boih  pulora  aod  people  now  begun  to  look  to 
M  a  pUoe  of  refuge,  mlibougfa  Iht  Uwb  tbttv  agiijiBt  Noa 
oonformiiy  vrere  unnoyiogi  uid  ths  loe»l  ftulhoritieB  io  loaia 
pboM  of  Ihe  North,  toemftd  inolined  to  precs  them.  The 
Corporatioo  of  Bclfatt  had  arranged  a  aeala  of  fines  for  paniea, 
abovo  tbi)  ig*  of  thirtaeB.  who  might  be  absent  from  pubOe 
worship,  as  by  law  establiBhed,  on  Sundays  or  on  ViolidAyii. 
The  amount  for  a  householder  was  five  shillings;  for  a 
married  woman,  two-andsizpence :  for  a  senraot,  oiDe 
•hilling;  and  for  a  obild*  tenpenoe.  But  as  the  Irish  Choitih 
waa  now  eo  similar  in  its  principles  to  the  Scotch,  many 
ProBbyteriana  who  left  their  country  mther  than  submit  io 
Bpiioopaoy,  ilid  not  hositato  to  join  the  more  evaugdioal 
Splscopal  Church  in  Ireland. 

Bdward  Brice,  brother  of  the  laird  of  Airth,  and  formerly 
niiniHt4.^r  of  Dryroen,  in  Stirling&hirei  was  one  of  ihe  first  of 
liu^Bc  Presbyterian   ministers  who  joined  the  Irish  Church. 
Having  opposed  the  King's  plan  of  introducing  Epis 
ho  lieoame  an  object  of  persecution,  fied  to  Ireland,  se 
1613,  at  Broadisland,  between  Lame  and  Carrickfergus  ;  and« 
in  1619,  was  promoted  to  the  prebendary  of  Kilroot,    As  there 
is  no  record  of  his  re-ordination,  it  seems  that  he  was  recei 
by  the  Irish  Church  as  a  minister  in  full  etanding.     Af 
wards,   when    a    parish    clergyman    and    enjoying    a    Si 
endowment,   he   preached   the  doctrines,   and    observed 
practices  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

John  Eidge  was  ordained  in  England  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  but  not  finding  freedom  there,  came  to  Ireland,  and 
waa  admitted  to  the  vicarage  of  Antrim.  Blair  alludes  to  him 
as  a  *'  judicious  and  gracious  minister." 

Robert  Cunningham  had  been  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Bucoleugh's  regiment  in  Holland.  But  after  the  troops 
returned,  he  came  to  Ireland,  and,  in  1615.  was  admitted  to 
the  ministry  by  Bishop  Echlin.     He  served  for  a  considerable 
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period  as  curate  of  Holywood  and  Craigavad,  and  was  greatly 
confirmed  in  the  fnith  by  his  intercourse  with  Mr.  Blair. 

But  of  all  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  Irish  Estab- 
lished Church  the  most  celebrated  was  Robert  Blair,*  a  man 
of    majestic    appearance,    deep    piety,    great    learning,   and 
persuasive  eloquence.     Ho  resigned  the  position  of  professor 
in   Glasgow  University  rather   than   submit  to  the  Prelacy 
jKrhich  James  was  forcing  on   the    Cliurch.     Invited  by  Sir 
Tames  Hamilton,  lately  created  Lord  Claneboy,  he   came  to 
Bangor  in  1623,  and  was  ordained  one  of  his  Lordship's  vicars. 
Lord  Claneboy  had  obtained  a  large  share  of  Con  O'NeiU's 
estates  in  the   manner   that  I  have   described.     Being  now 
patron  of  several   parishes,   and    having  been   brought  up  a 
Presbyterian  himself,  he  made  Presbyterians  his  vicars.     To 
them  he  gave  one-third  of  the  spiritual  emoluments  of  the 
larishes  in  which  they  officiated.     This  secured  each  of  them 
bbout  twenty   pounds  a  year,   which,   it    is   probable,   was 
supplemented  by  a  few  pounds  yearly  from  the  people.     Aa 
Hair  scrupled  to  be  ordained  by  a  bishop  alone,  Echlin,  who 
ioiated,  consented  to  come  in  as  a  mere  presbyter,  together 
ith  a  number  of  clergymen,  that  the  ordination  might  be 
^resbyterian.     When  Mr,  Blair  entered  upon  his  duties*  he 
lispensed  with  the  liturgy,  and  conducted  his  services  after  a 
form  that  was  purely  Presbyterian.    He  and  Mr.  Cunningham 


•  Robort  Blair  [15Q3-1606]  belonged  to  an  ancknt  and  honourable 
family.  When  ejected  from  his  charge  ic  Ireland,  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  exeroi«ed  his  ministry  in  Ayr,  and,  afterwards,  in  St. 
Andrews,  where  bo  romained  antil  ejected  on  the  restoration  of  King 
Gbarlee.  Among  Mr.  Blair's  graodsoni  was  Hev.  llobert  Blair,  author  of 
Th4  Oram :  and  among  his  great-grandsons  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hugh 

Mr    Robert  Blair  left  an   Autobiography,  which   has  been  several 
times  reprinted.     By  far  the  best  edition  is  that  issued  by  the  Wodrow 
|8ocidtj     Tb«  quotations  given  from  that  work  by  Dr.  Reid  are  taken 
itn  a  very  inaccurate  edition. 
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of  Holywood  each  celebrated  the  Lord's  Sapper  four  times 
year,  and  the  people  of  both  parishes  joined  in  every  coi 
munion.      To   these   conioiunions   "professors"  often   oi 
from  the  borders  of  T>Tone,  and  other  places  equally  distanl 
In  the  second  year  of  Mr.  Blair's  ciinistry  a  plentiful  croj 
ran  the  risk  of   being  spoiled  with   excessive  rains.     But 
public  fast  having  been  kept,  next  day  there  blew  a  uxighl 
strong  wind,  which  recovered  the  corn  that  had  been  standing 
in  "  stooks/'  or  "smoking   in  the  stacks,"  and  famine  was 
averted. 

James  Hamilton,  nephew  to   Lord   Claneboy,  had  been 
educated  for  the  ministry,  but  did  not  seek  ordination,  aii< 
was  now  acting  as  agent  for  his  uncle.     Both  Blair  ani 
Cunningham  tliought  he  had  a  call  to  the  ministry,  and  put' 
him  to  *' private  essays"  of  bin  gifts.     Being  satisfied  with^ 
the  trial,  they  got  him  to  preach  publicly  at  Bangor  in  hearh 
of  his  uncle  and  aunt,  who  were  both  well  pleased  at  big  effoi 
Mr.   HarniltoQ   then  entered  the    ministry,  was  ordained 
Echlin,  and,  by  the  infiuence  of  his  uncle,  settled  in  the  parish 
of  Ballywalter.     ETe  was  an  earnest  minister,  and  he  remained 
a  faithful  Presbyterian  notwithstanding  strong  temptations  to 
conform  to  Prelacy. 

We  have  seen  that  many  of  the  first  settlors  were  ignorant 
and  careless,  having  left  the  country  "  for  their  country's 
good;"  but  the  preaching  of  these  Presbyterian  pastors 
included  in  the  Establishment,  soon  began  to  produce 
marvellous  effects.  All  over  the  North-East  of  Ulster,  those 
who  received  Presbyterian  principles  in  sincerity  and  in  trut 
were  transformed  into  men  of  intelligence  and  of  powerj 
Instead  of  being  as  chaff,  driven  before  the  wind,  they 
root  in  the  congenial  soil  of  Ireland,  and  have  brought  foi 
fruit  abundantly  in  nine  generations  of  their  descendant 
They  have  not  been  exterminated  by  repeated  rebellions  of 
Kelts,   nor    perverted   by   the   persecution   of  their   Prelal 
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landlords.  They  have  imposed  their  language  and  their 
religious  principles  on  Ulster,  which  is  to-day  a  province  of 
Scotland,  inserted  in  Ireland. 

Mr,  Blair  had  not  been  long  settled  in  Bangor,  until  the 
people  were  led  by  his  ministrations  to  relish  the  duty  of 
prayer,  and  to  attend  more  diligently  to  their  spiritual 
interests.  The  same  desire  was  soon  manifested  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Antrim  and  of  Down.  The  preaching  of 
Mr.  Glendenning  produced  marvellous  efl'ects  at  Oldstone. 
This  minister  had  previously  settled  at  Carrickfergus,  although 
incumbent  of  Canimoney.  By  the  advice  of  Blair,  he  removed 
to  Oldstone.  in  order  to  have  a  congregation  of  his  own 
countrymen,  which  would  be  more  suitable  for  his  talents  than 
the  English  congregation  of  Carriokfergua.  His  actions  seem 
to  have  sprung  more  from  his  feelings  than  from  his  judgment ; 
and,  afterwards,  he  actually  went  *'  distract."  He  was  not  a 
man  who  would  have  been  chosen  by  the  Church  to  begin  a 
reformation  in  the  land ;  yet  his  preaching  had  a  marvellous 
effect.  As  he  thundered  forth  the  tenors  of  the  law  against 
bis  hearers,  many  became  convinced,  and  some  were  converted. 
Stewart  tells  us  that,  in  one  day,  he  saw  a  dozen  carried  out 
of  doors  as  if  they  had  been  dead,  and  that  Hugh  Campbell, 
who  had  fled  from  Scotland  on  account  of  having  killed  a  man, 
was,  at  this  time,  converted,  and  became  au  eminent  and 
'exemplary  Christian. 

This  revival  spread  over  the  rich  valley  of  the  Six-mile- 
water,  which  flows  westwaid  through  fertile  farms  past 
Ballynure*  Ballyclare,  and  Templepatrick,  till,  at  last,  it  falls 
into  Lough  Neagb,  near  Antrim.  It  was  carried  on  at  Larne, 
by  Mr.  Dunbar,  and  everywhere  it  excited  wonder.  Episco- 
palians—and even  Boman  Catholics— attended  these  meetings, 
and,  in  some  instances,  were  savingly  converted.  About  this 
time,  two  celebrated  men  of  Irish  birth  joined  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ;  one  was  Jeremiah  O'Quinn,  who  became  a  minister  , 
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the  other  was  Owen  O'Conolly,  who,  in  1641,  saved  Dublin 
GftsUe  from  falliiig  into  the  hands  of  the  Boninn  CiUViolic  rebel&« 

Mr.  Blair  and  his  brcthron,  being  clergymen  of  an 
Episcopal  Church,  could  not  Bet  up  such  eccleBiastical  coarts 
as  existed  in  Scotland.  But  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John 
Ridge,  they  estabhshed  about  1626,  a  "  Meeting"  of  mtnistei-s, 
which  was  held  once  a  month  in  Ihts  Faiisli  Church  of  Antinm, 
Tliey  assembled  on  the  Thursday  evening ;  the  Fiiday  waa 
spent  in  fasting,  io  prayer,  and  in  public  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  So  desirous  were  the  people  of  hearing,  Ihat  "no  day 
was  long  enough,  nor  any  room  great  enough,  to  answer 
their  strong  desires  and  large  expectations."  ••Then,"  said 
Livingstone,  "  the  ministers  stayed  the  Friday  night  after,  and 
consulted  about  such  things  as  concerned  the  carrying  on  the 
work  of  God."  The  resolutions  of  these  "Monthly  Meetings" 
had  no  legislative  force,  but  were  observed  with  re6()ect  by  the 
faithful  among  both  pastors  and  people. 

Mr.  Glendenning's  feelings^  at  last,  completely  overcame 
bis  understanding.  He  was  led  to  believe  the  most  extra- 
vagant  doctrines ;  and  in  public  he  taught  such  absurdities,  as 
that  a  person  who  turned  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  bed 
could  not  be  a  Christian.  One  day  he  put  his  foot  into  the 
fire  asserting  that  it  would  not  be  burned.  But  Blair  pulled 
him  away  before  he  received  any  injury.  At  last,  Glendenning 
Bet  off  to  visit  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  and  we  hear  of 
him  no  more. 

After  Blair,  the  most  celebrated  Presbyterian  minister  in 
the  Established  Church,  was  John  Livingstone.  Both  his 
father  and  grandfather  were  clergymen,  and  he  was  descended 
from  the  fifth  Lord  Livingstone.^     He  was  born  in  1603,  and 

•  Livingstone  eays  in  his  Autobiography :— "  My  fatbor  was  Mr. 
William  LivingBtone,  first  minister  of  Monyabroclc.  .  ,  .  His  father 
was  Mr.  Alexander  Livingstone,  minister  also  at  Monyabrock,  who  was 
in  near  relation  to  the  house  of  C&llendar^  his  father,  who  was  killod  at 
Pinkie  Field,  Anno  Chriati  1547,  being  ano  son  of  the  Lord  LiTingstone'a, 
which  house  thereafter  was  dignified  to  the  Earlos  of  Linlithgow.*' 
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graduated  in  Glasgow  University,  where  Robert  Blair  was  one 
of  his  professors.  Having  become  a  preacher,  hia  eloquence 
produced  marvellous  results*  A  sermon  which  be  delivered 
in  1630,  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  is  said  to  have  been  the  means 
of  converting  five  hundred  people.  On  the  invitation  of 
Viscount  Claneboy,  he  settled  in  Killinchy,  and  was  set  apart 

the  office  of  ministry  by  Bishop  Knox  and  other  clergymen 
jting  as  presbyters.  Mr,  Livingstone  was  eminently  success- 
ful in  the  work  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  and  was  often  a 
sufiferer  for  conscience  sake.  He  assisted  in  carrying  on  the 
revival  of  religion  ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  often  went  from 
Killinchy  to  Antrim^  to  attend  the  ♦•meetings."  On  one  of 
these  journeys,  he  chanced  to  meet  a  young  lady  for  whom  he 
bad  groat  esteem.  As  they  travelled  onwards,  he  •'conferred" 
with  her  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  regarding  a  text  on 
which  he  was  to  preach  the  next  day.  He  found  her  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  in  question  •*  so  judicious  and  spiritual," 
that  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  To  this  request,  after 
meditation  and  prayer,  she  consented* 

Mr.  Josias  Welsh,  son  of  John  Welsh  and  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Knox,  was  persuaded  by  Blair  to  settle  in 
Ireland.  He  first  officiated  in  Oidstone,  but  about  1626  be- 
came chaplain  to  Captain  Norton  at  Templepatrick,  and  was 
ordained  by  his  kinsman,  Bishop  Knox  of  Raphoe. 

Mr.  Andrew  Stewart  settled  as  minister  of  Donegore  in 
1627,  and  Mr.  Henry  Col  wort,  or  Calvert,  became,  in  1630, 
minister  of  Oldcastle,  on  the  presentation  of  Roger  Langford. 

Mr.  George  Dunbar  had  been  twice  ejected  in  Scotland 
for  bis  Presbyterianism.  When  moving  the  first  time,  his 
children  were  earned  in  creels  on  horseback.     On  receiving 


Mr.  LiviDgBtone^B  wife  was  Janet,  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Fleming, 
and  Marion  Hamilton,  eigter  of  Mr.  Blair's  first  wife.  Alter  Flenung'i 
death,  his  widow  married  John  StarenBoa,  who  settled  at  Malono,  near 
Belfast.    Ur.  Livingstone  died  in  1672,  being  then  an  exile  in  Holland 
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information  that  he  waa  to  leave  his  aecond  oharge.  he  luraad 
io  his  wife  and  told  her  to  get  the  creela  again.  Having  ooma 
to  Ireland,  he  tirst  preached  at  Garriokfergua.  but  ultimal 
settled  at  Lame,  where  he  had  a  suco^ssfui  ministry 

The  revival  to  which  I  have  alluded  was  carried  on  for" 
several  years.  It  spread  through  Antrim  and  Down,  and  went 
to  ^e  "  borders  "  of  the  neighbouring  oounties.  The  common 
people  came  in  crowds  to  the  public  services  connected  with 
the  monthly  meetings.  Some  of  the  gentry,  among  whom 
were  the  Clotworthy  family,  helped  in  the  work,  and  received 
blessings  themselves.  Sir  Hugh  Clotworthy  resided  on  hia 
estate  at  Antrim.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  John,  afterwards  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Long  Pailiamtint,  sat  in  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  became  the  first  Lord 
Massareene.  This  family  was  faithful  to  Presbyterianism, 
and  exhibited  great  hospitality  to  the  ministers  who  cams  Io 
the  monthly  meetings. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  believed  that  Messrs.  Brice,  Bl 
Livingstone  and  other  ministers  whom  I  have  named,  were  the^ 
only  clergymen  of  Presbyterian  principles  who,  at  that  time, 
held  office  in  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  I  feel  con- 
vinced, however,  that  even  Dr.  Reid  has,  in  this  matter, 
understated  his  own  case.  There  are  several  circumstanoes 
which,  when  taken  together,  prove  conclusively  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  Ulster  clergy  were  then  Presbyterian  in  their 
principles,  and  that,  in  moat  Ulster  churches,  the  services  were 
oonduoted  after  a  form  that  was  virtually  Presbyterian.  To 
this  conclusion  I  am  led  by  the  following  considerations : — 

(1.)  A  vast  majority  of  the  Ulster  settlers  were  Sootoll 
Presbyterians,  who  would  prefer  ministers  of  their  own  creed 
and  of  their  own  country,  and  who,  certainly,  would  not 
attend  a  church  where  the  form  of  worship  was  altogether 
different  from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Even 
among  the  English  settlers  were  many  Puritans  as  strongly 
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opposed  to  the  ceremoDies  of  EpiscopAcy  aa  if  they  had  heen 
members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Moat  of  these  Puritans, 
like  the  English  congregation  in  Antrim,  took  advantage  of 
the  ^st  opportunity  that  presented  itself,  to  Uy  aside  the 
distixtctive  forms  of  Episcopacy. 

(2,)  Besides  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergymen  whom  I 
have  named,  several  other  ministers  of  the  Irish  Church  were 
Scotchmen.  During  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
many  natives  of  Scotland  obtained  grants  of  denization  on 
their  settlement  in  Ireland.  Among  them  were  a  number  of 
olergymen,  some  of  whom  are  described  as  "  Mimstore/*  or 
as  **  Preachers  of  the  Word."  Evidently  these  w^ere  Presby- 
terians. Besides  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  Ust  does 
not  include  the  names  of  all  the  Scotch  clergymen  who 
settled  in  Ulster  dui-ing  the  period  in  question. 

(3.)  It  is  certain  that  several  Scotch  Pre9b}i^rian  under- 
takers and  servitors  brought  ministers  of  theu'  own  faith  from 
Scotland  to  instruct  the  newly  planted  settlers.  Carew 
mentions  in  1611,  that  Andrew  Stewart  (Lord  Ochiltree)  had 
brought  over  a  minister:  and  other  plantation  landlords  did 
the  same,  in  order  to  attract  Presbyterian  settlers  to  the 
oountry.  The  uuthorities  of  the  Irish  Church  for  a  similar 
reason,  made  the  admission  of  these  "  Ministers  of  the  Word'* 
as  easy  as  possible.  The  case  of  William  Dyall,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  proves  that  Presbyterian  "  Orders  "  were 
recognized,  and  I  cannot  hnd  a  single  instance  in  this  period 
of  Uie  re-ordination  by  an  Irish  bishop  of  any  Scottish 
Presbyterian  clergyman, 

(4.)  In  1634,  Bramhall,  Bishop  of  Derry,  wrote  to  Laud 
that  almost  all  the  resident  clergj'  in  Down  and  Connor  were 
"irregulars,  the  very  ebuUition  of  Scotland,  but  oonlormists 
very  rare,  and  those  rather  in  judgment  than  in  practice;" 
that  it  would  trouble  a  man  to  find  twelve  Prayer-books  m  all 
the  churches,  and  that  instead  of  an  altar  there  was  *'  a  table 
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ten  yards  long  where  they  sat  and  received  the  SocrameBt 
together  like  good  fellows/'* 

These  circum stances,  I  thiok,  prove  conclusively  that, 
throughout  the  gi*eater  part  of  Ulster,  the  services  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  were  conducted  after  a  Presbyterian  form 
by  ministers  who  were  generally  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and 
who,  even  when  English  rtnd  Episcopal,  feared  to  introduce 
what  would  displease  their  congregations.  In  a  word,  the 
Irish  EstabUshed  Church,  at  least  in  Ulster,  was  then  Pres- 
byterian in  its  fonn  of  worship,  although  Episcopal  in  its 
government. 

The  Gospel  was  now  faithfully  preached  by  the  ministers  I 
have  named,  and  by  many  others  in  Ulster,  who  dispensed  with 
the  hturgy,  and  conducted  their  semces  after  Presbyterian 
forms.  Presbyterians  and  Episcopahans  were  united  in  one 
denomination  on  the  platform  of  a  common  theology,  with  thfiM 
right  of  private  judgment  on  the  question  of  church  govern-" 
ment.  Sessions  were  established,  and  a  strict  discipline  was 
maintained  by  these  Presbyterian  ministers  in  an  Episcopal 
Church,  although,  sometimes,  they  had  ti'ouble  with  "proud 
youths"  of  aristocratic  families.  But  the  truth  made  rapid 
progress.  The  standard  of  moraUty  was  raised  in  all  the 
••planted"  parts  of  the  province,  and  the  people  were  pre- 
pared for  a  period  of  terrible  trial  which  approached. 


•  Stekto  Papera  in  Record  Office,  London,  printed  in  1874,  by  E.  P. 
Shirley. 


CHAPTER   VII. 
B  FIRST  PERSECUTION, 

died  ou  the  27th  of  March,  1625,  and  was 
by  his  son  Charles.  The  new  monarch 
hless,  tyrannical,  and  selfish  as  his  father; 
IS  a  coward,  Charles  was  brave.  Yet  the 
good  quality,  rendered  him  more  to  be 
ecessor.  While  the  arrofjant  assumptions 
5  rage  of  his  subjects,  his  cowardice  caused 
Ibt  the  courage  of  Charles  iinpeUod  him  to 
,t  he  might  establish  his  Divine  right  to  do 
khe  core,  he  was  perfulious  from  habit  and 
iBunderatanding  the  temper  of  the  nation, 
that  they  had  discovered  his  true  character. 

h  flattered  his  vanity,  and  supported  his 

reforoi  favoured  it  as  a  useful  instrument 

His  wife,  Henrietta,  a  daughter  of 

France,  was  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  but  her 
was  not  nearly  so  obnoxious  to  him  as  the 

is  subjects  in  Scotland . 

is  accession  to  the  throne,  Charles  began 

on  of  the  penal  laws  against  Popery  in 

rse  he  was  aided  by  the  Lord  Deputy, 

was  a  Bomati   Catbolio,  and  who,  ir^ 
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But  his  wars  with  Spain  and  Anstria  left  him  in  such  want  of 
ononey  that  he  was  ready  to  do  anything,  except  rule  as  a 
constitutional  sovereign,  in  order  to  replenish  his  purse. 
Impelled  by  necessity,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Irish,  in  which  they  agreed  to  pay  him  £120,000 
by  instalments,  and  he,  in  return,  promised  to  induce  the 
Parliament  to  pass  an  Act  legalizing  certam  concessions  called 
Graces,  intended  to  confer  important  privileges  on  all  creeds 
and  classes  in  the  kingdom.  Koman  Catholics  would  be 
delivered  from  some  of  the  numerous  penal  enactments,  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  would  be  prohibited  from 
imprisoning  those  who  had  incurred  ecclesiastical  censures, 
proprietors  would  be  secured  in  the  poEsession  of  their 
estates,  and  the  Ulster  Scots  would  be  made  free  denizens  of 
Ireland. 

The  King  obtained  the  money,  but  he  broke  faith  with  his 
Irish  subjects,  as  he  made  no  efiFort  to  influence  Parliament  to 
legalize  the  Graces  as  arrangedt  But  he  still  endeavoured 
to  relax  the  execution  of  penalties  inflicted  upon  Roman 
Catholics;  and,  in  1634,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  all  the  Scottish  nation  in  Ireland,  born  before  the 
accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England  and  Ireland. 

For  some  time  after  the  accession  of  Charles,  the  faithful 
ministers  in  Ireland  went  about  their  work  as  usual,  and  the 
cause  of  God  prospered  in  the  land.  Two  friars  challenged 
some  of  these  ministers  to  a  public  discussion.  Blair  and 
Welsh  agreed  to  meet  them,  but,  at  the  appointed  time  and 
place,  the  friars  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  Then  a  number 
of  English  "  Separatists,"  whom  various  circumstances  prove 
to  be  Baptists,  began  operations  in  the  village  of  Antrim— just 
as  Baptists  always  after  a  revival  try  to  lead  to  the  dipping- 
pond  those  who  have  feelings  stronger  than  judgment.  But 
Presbyterians  were  then  less  likely  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of 
religious  nondescriptB  than  now.    The  Antrim  Baptists  made 


gll&h  Epiacopaliun,  named  Freeman 
iihe  Calvinistic  theology  taught  by 
^  a  disputation  between  him  and  Mr. 
i,  "The  Lord  did  smite  him  with  such 
i  nonsense."  The  patron,  Mr.  Eowley, 
ayoor  Freeman,  exclaimed  :  **  We  need 
I  see  evidently  his  erroneousness  and 
itures."  Freeman  "deserted  of  the 
Imired  him,  turned  very  solitary,  and 
ROUS  practices." 

ish  colony  in  Ulster  sympathized  with 
ters  of  the  Established  Church  who 
rine,  and  maintained  the  Presbyterian 
chbishop  Ussher  himself  held  the 
y,  and  became  their  protector.  Ha 
kindness,  brought  him  to  Drogheda  on 
BSsed  his  desire  that  the  successful 
riana  in  the  Establishment  should  not 
as  much  impressed  by  the  kindness 
d  stated  that  he  was  greatly  refreshed 
rsation ;  but  he  did  not  forget  to 
another  thing  in  the  family  of  bo 
than  reading  the  hturgy.* 
ishop  of  London,  had  risen  to  great 
d  State,  and,  in  1633,  he  became 
Under  his  leadersbiD.  a  no 
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well  without  a  church,  as  a  church  without  Apostolic  Orders  ? 
and  that  Roman  Catholics  who  preserved  these  Orders  were 
nearer  the  truth  than  Presbyterians  who  rejected  them. 
Hating  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  they  taught  the 
Beal  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Communion,  and  most  of  the 
other  distinctive  doctrines  of  Popery.  In  politics,  they  firmly 
believed  in  the  Divine  right  of  the  King  to  do  wi'ong.  Their 
enmity  towards  the  Pui'itans,  within  their  own  Church,  was 
greater  than  their  enmity  to  the  Catholics  without  it.  They 
regarded  the  Cathohc  as  an  erring  brother,  but  the  Puritan  as 
a  stubborn  schismatic,  whose  theology  was  dangerous  to  the 
Church,  and  whose  politics  were  dangerous  to  the  State. 

Just  as  Laud  and  his  party  strove  to  maintain  the  power  of 
the  King  in  the  State,  the  King  used  his  authority  to  maintain 
their  power  in  the  Church,  Not  only  did  he  support  them  in 
England,  but  he  tried  to  bring  the  Church  of  Ireland  more 
into  conformity  with  their  principles.  The  rulers  of  that 
church,  with  the  exception  of  Archbishop  Ussher,  were 
generally  ready  to  acquiesce  with  the  desire  of  the  King, 
Among  them  Echlin,  Bishop  of  Down,  was  the  first  who 
exhibited  a  disposition  to  compel  his  clergy  to  conform  to  the 
ceremonies,  as  well  as  to  eubsoribd  to  the  Articles  of  the 
Church,  In  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  he  began  to  lay 
snares  for  the  Presbyterians.  Having  directed  Blair  in  writing 
to  preach  at  an  Episcopal  visitation,  he  then  sent  him  a  verbeJ 
message  that  another  was  to  officiate,  and,  after  alt,  left  him  to 
discharge  the  duty  in  question.  In  his  sermon,  Mr.  Blair 
stated  his  principles  most  fearlessly.  He  quoted  Ussher  in 
support  of  his  opinion  that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  the 
same  class  of  officere,  and  he  exhorted  the  bishops  to  use 
moderately  the  power  which  they  possessed  from  human  and 
not  from  Divine  authority.  Soon  afterv^ards,  Echlin  ordered 
him  to  preach  before  the  judges  then  on  circuit  in  the  North. 
Blair  did  as  directed,  pleased  at  least  one  of  the  judges,  and 
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eflcaped  without  censure,  although  the  other  judge  was  violent 
in  his  opposition  to  Nou -conformity. 

The  revival  of  religion  spread  from  Ireland  to  Scotland. 
In  June,  1630,  Livingstone  and  Blair  assisted  at  a  communion 
in  the  Kirk  of  Shotts.  Livingstone's  sermon  on  the  Monday, 
Is  said  to  have  been  bleat  to  five  hundred  people.  Its  effects 
attracted  the  attention  of  many,  and  gave  enemies  of  the 
Gospel  an  opportunity  of  making  oomplaints.  Mr.  John 
Maxwell,*  an  Edinburgh  minister  "who  was  gaping  for  a 
Biahoprick/'  and  Mr.  James  Law,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  com- 
plained of  the  schismatic  conduct  of  the  Irish  ministers,  and 
ciiarged  them  with  teaching  that  bodily  pains  were  necessary 
lo  pirove  the  reality  of  the  new  birth. 

Echlin,  Bishop  of  Down,  now  old  and  "  timorous,"  dis- 
d  with  the  revival,  and  moved  by  the  prevailing  party, 

pended,  in  September,  1631,  Messrs.  Blair,  Welsh,  Dunbar, 
and  Livingstone.  But  Archbishop  Ussher,  on  being  informed 
of  the  matter  by  the  suspended  ministers,  who  waited  upon 
him  in  Drogheda,  wrote  Echlin  to  relax  his  ''erroneous" 
oeoaure.  This  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  ministers  returned 
lo  their  work.  Livingstone,  greatly  pleased  with  "  Dr, 
Uflsber/'  dexslared  that  he  was  not  only  **  ane  learned,  but  ane 
gpdly  man,  although  ane  bishop."  f  But  Maxwell  hurried  to 
I^ondon,!  and,  through  Laud,  got  the  King  to  order  the  Lords 

*  In  1633,  Mr.  JohB  Maxwell  was  mftda  Bishop  of  Robs.     Afterwards. 
b«eame  Biahop    of    Killala  lu    Ireland,  where    he    wu   an    activo 

mtor  of  Presbyterians.  He  was  attacked  by  th^  Rebels  in  1641,  and 
Uft  for  dead,  but  be  eecuped  to  Eogland,  where  be  died  in  1646.  Life  of 
BUif.  p.  (JO 

t  Ll\'iog8loQe*8  Autobiography,  p.  146, 

♦  On  the  18th  September,  1631,  Henry  Leslie,  then  Dean  of  Down, 
jVTOtc  to  Maxwell  that  contrary  winds  had  kept  him  tato  for  the  last 

but  that  he  would  indiot  Livingstone  at  the  next.    He  eomplains 
Ihe  people  had  gone  into  frenzies  suoh  as  was  not  to  be  found  among 
thtt  Anabaptists,  and,  as  the  Bishop  was  too  weak  to  put  them  down,  be 
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Justices  to  direct  Echlin  to  have  these  Pteabyterian  clergymen 
tried  as  fauatical  djsturbera  of  the  peace.  The  Bishop,  knowing 
that  he  would  fail  to  get  Blair  and  his  friends  condemned  for 
favouring  the  fanaticism  which  they  rebuked,  asked  them  to 
promise  conformity  to  the  Episcopal  ceremonies.  This  they 
refused,  as  such  a  promise  was  not  required  by  either  law  or 
canon.  But  the  Bishop  was  inflexible ;  and,  because  they 
would  not  promise  conformity  to  that  from  which  they  were 
legally  exempted,  Messrs.  Blair,  Welsh,  Dunbar,  and  Living- 
stone were,  in  May,  1632,  again  suspended.  When  this 
sentence  was  made  known  to  Ussher,  he  expressed  his  sorrow 
at  being  unable  to  intorfero,  as  the  order  for  trial  had  come 
from  the  King.  Blair  then  went  to  London,  and  presented  a 
petition  to  Charles,  in  which  he  complained  of  being  falsely 
accused.  This  petition  was  graciously  received,  and,  in  hia 
reply,  a  clause  was  inserted  by  His  Majesty's  own  hand  to  the 
effect  that,  if  the  information  against  the  brethren  proved 
false,  the  informers  should  be  punished.  Unfortunately  the 
King's  answer  was  addressed  to  Viscount  Wentworth,  who 
had  been  appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  Pending  his 
arrival,  Messrs.  Blair,  Welsh,  and  Dunbar  recommenced  the 
work  of  ministry,  but  Livingstone  returned  to  Scotland. 

Thomas  Wentworth,  bom  of  a  wealthy  family,  in  1593, 
began  his  public  career  as  a  patriot.  But,  in  1628,  accepting 
high  terms  offered  by  Charles,  he  betrayed  his  paxty,  for  whom 
he  had  ever  afterwards  the  animosity  of  an  apostate.  When 
he  arrived  in  Dublin,  the  King's  letter  was  presented  to  him 
by  Blair,  but  Wentworth  upbraided  the  petitioner,  reviled  the 


himself  would  oppose  them  if  supported  H*  thus  oonoludes:  •*  I  pray 
you  report  the  matter  to  my  Lord  of  London,  that  we  may  restrain  their 
fits,  punish  thoir  impostures,  and  enforce  conformity  with  the  Common 
Prayer.  Those  people  will  not  use  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  christening 
nor  read  the  lesson  if  it  be  out  of  tho  Apocrypha,  or  the  Liturgy  "  Cal. 
State  Papers,  Ireland.  1626-1633>  p.  629. 
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Jburch  of  Scotland,  and  refused  to  remove  the  aentence. 
Blair  reported  this  refusal  to  UsBJier,  who  with  teai*8  in  his 
eyes  declared  that  he  could  render  no  assistance. 

At  this  period  high  rents  in  Scotland  were  driving  the 
people  to  Ulster  at  the  rate  of  four  thousand  a  year.  The 
ware  of  colonization  moved  westwards  from  Antrim  and 
Down,  and  southwards  from  Derry.  It  passed  over  Tyrone, 
•Mho  fairest  and  goodhest "  county  in  the  land.  Had  this 
moTement  continued  the  loyal  population  would  soon  have 
so  numerous  as  to  fear  no  rebellion  of  the  natives.  But 
ibyieHans.  as  they  were  then  firmly  attached  to  tlieir  faith, 
re  not  inclined  to  settle  in  a  country  where  they  would  be 
}prived  of  Gospel  ordinances.  Consequently  the  persecution 
ill  Ireland  soon  checked  immigration  from  Scotland,  and 
irevented  the  growth  of  that  part  of  the  Irish  population 
rhich  was  joined  to  Britain  by  the  tics  of  race  and  religion. 
In  1631,  George  Downham,  Bishop  of  Derry,  published  a 
lee  on  the  Covenant  of  Grace^  in  which  be  upheld  the 
perseverance  of  the  Saints.*  This  work  so  excited  the 
urath  of  Laud  that  ho  wTote  Ussher,  ordering  him  to  call  in 
t'  '^^  circulated  in   Ireland,     With   this  injunction   the 

•jp  coniplied,  although  the  doctrines  condemned  w^ere 
by  himself,  and  although  he  had  furnished  Downham 
rilh  some  of  the  materials  u^ed  in  preparitig  the  treatise. 
On  the  death  of  Downham  in  1634,  John  Bramhall,  an 
^rminian  and  bigoted  Prelatist,  was  appointed  his  successor. 
m  same  principle  guided  other  appointments,  so  tliat  before 
long  the  Church  was  ruled  by  men  altogether  di^erent  from 
those  who  ruled  her  in  the  past. 

The  Lord  Deputy,  Wentworth,  had  of  late  become  very 
unpopular  with  the  Ulster  landlords^  on  account  of  looking 
sharply  into  the  w^ay  they  had  fulfilled  the  contracts  by  which 

*  Life  of  Csaher  prefixed  to  "  The  Religion  Anciently  Professed  by 
lb«  Irish  and  Briti&b,"  p.  xxxix. 
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that  sectan&Dism  which  has  divided  Irish  Protestania  inUy  so 
many  hostile  parties. 

At  thia  Convocation,  Bishop  Bedell  introduced  the  subject 
o!  instructing  the  Irish  through  their  own  language.  But 
Brainhall  opposed  the  idea  because  he  considered  the  native 
race  so  barbarous  as  to  be  incapable  of  instruction.  Notwith- 
Btanding  this  opposition,  it  was  enacted  that,  "where  most  of 
the  people  are  Irish,  the  churchwarden  shall  provide  a  Bible 
and  two  Common  Prayer-books  in  the  Irish  tongue;  and 
where  the  minister  is  an  Englishman,  such  a  clerk  may  be 
chosen  as  shall  be  able  to  read  the  service  in  Irish." 

Wentworth  now  exercised  the  power  of  a  Dictator  in  the 
State,  and  of  a  Pope  iu  the  Church.  A  court  of  High 
Commission  was  established  in  Dublin,  which  could  deal  with 
the  life  and  property  of  every  individual  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  Doubtless,  some  of 
Wentworth*s  plans  when  canned  out,  wore  beneficial  to  the 
Episcopal  Church.  For  example,  he  compelled  many  of  the 
landlords  to  restore  the  Ecclesiastical  property  which  they  had 
unlawfully  appropriated.  By  this  means  h«  raised  the  income 
of  both  rectors  and  bishops,  and  he  provided  funds  to  repair 
the  numerous  churches  that  were  then  in  ruins, 

Echlin  waa  succeeded  as  Bishop  of  Down  by  Henry 
Leslie,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  a  bigoted  Episcopalian,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  willing  persecutor.  In  November,  1635,  he 
deposed  Livingstone,  and  caused  Melvin,  minister  of  Down- 
patrick,  to  pronounce  on  him  sentence  of  excommunication. 
But  Blair  and  Livingstone  continued  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
private,  at  the  risk  of  severe  punishment. 

It  was  then  determined  to  make  all  clergymen  conform  to 
the  new  Canons,  and  conduct  worship  according  to  the 
stricteet  Episcopal  forms.  At  a  visitation  held  by  LesHe  in 
1636,  he  required  hie  clergy  to  sign  these  Canons.  Many 
consented  with  reluctance,  and  afterwards  failed  to  carry  out 
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[what  they  had  pronnised.  But  Brice  of  Broadisland  or  Bally- 
rcarry,  Colvert  of  Oldatone,  Cunninghani  of  Holy  wood,  Hamilton 
of  Ball)'walter,  and  Ridge  of  AiitriiD,  refused  to  sign,  although 
urged  hy  the  Bishop  in  private.  Leshe  now  determined,  by 
advice  of  Brarahall,  to  depose  these  faithful  ministers.  To 
carry  out  his  decision,  he  held  a  meeting  of  his  clergy  on  the 
lOth  Aug\ist»  1636,  in  the  EpiBCOpal  Church,  Belfast.  The 
Bishop  in  his  opening  sermon  tried  to  prove  that  Prelates 
were  the  Church,  and,  therefore,  those  who  entered  the 
Edioistry  without  their  sanction,  were  only  thieves  and 
intruders,  who  should  not  expect  by  "  their  puflf  of  preaching 
lo  blowe  downe  the  goodly  orders  of  our  Church,  as  the  walla 
of  Jericho  were  beaten  downe  with  sheepe'a  homes."  '*  Good 
Godt"  said  he,  **  is  not  this  the  sinne  of  Uzziah,  who  intruded 
himself e  unto  the  oflQce  of  the  Priesthood?  " 

When  this  discourse  was  finished,  the  five  brethren  were 
called  fon^'ard  and  challenged  to  a  pubhc  discussion  next  day. 
They  accepted  the  challenge,  and  appointed  Mr.  Hamilton  to 
conduct  the  debate  on  their  behalf.  This  discussion  which 
excited  intense  interest,  took  place  in  presence  of  a  large 
Jissembly  of  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy.  Leslie  was  assisted 
by  BramhaJl ;  but  Hamilton  was  more  than  a  match  for  both, 
and  proved  plainly  that  there  were  many  doctrinal  errors  in 
the  Prayer-book,  which  the  new  Canons  compelled  them  to 
adopt.  Driven  from  point  to  point,  Bramhall,  at  last,  lost  his 
temper  and  said,  "  It  were  more  reason  and  more  fit  that  this 
fellow  were  whipped  than  reasoned  with." 

After  a  long  discussion,  the  court  was  adjourned  till  the 
next  day.  But  meanwhile  Leslie  was  persuaded  by  Bramhall 
not  to  carry  on  the  controversy ;  and  when  they  re -assembled, 
he  passed  sentence  of  perpetual  silence,  witliin  his  diocese,  on 
the  accused  brethren.  The  prelates  had  gained  all  they 
wanted — a  pretext  for  persecution. 

There  were  many  ministers  in  Ulster,  who,  although  they 
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signed  the  Canons  to  avoid  suspension,  continued  in  the 
retirement  of  their  parishes  to  preach  a  pure  Gospel  and  to 
conduct  public  worship  according  to  Presbyterian  forms. 
Soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Brice  of  Broadisland  died,  leaving  two 
sous  and  two  daughters.  The  venerable  Professor  Killen  of 
Belfast  is  the  f^rrandson  of  Blanche  Brice,  who  was  fifth  in 
descent,  from  the  minister  of  Broadisland. 

Meanwhile  Blair,  Livingstone,  Hamilton,  and  several 
others  determined  to  emigrate  with  their  friends  and  famHies 
to  New  England,  They  got  a  ship  of  150  tons  burden  built 
near  Belfast.*  In  this  frail  bark,  named  the  Eogle  Wirig^ 
one  hundred  and  forty  Presbyterians  set  sail  from  *^  Loch- 
Fergus,"  on  the  9th  of  September,  1636,  ready  to  encounter 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  that  they  might  have  freedom  from 
persecution  in  the  land  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Among  the 
emigrants  were  Blair,  Livingstone,  Hamilton,  and  M'Clelland. 
Mrs.  Livingstcme  bravely  accompanied  her  husband.  The 
voyage  turned  out  disastrous.  Storms  arose,  and  contrary 
winds  drove  them  into  Loch-Byan.  But  again,  they  sailed 
westward  tiU  they  were  nearer  America  than  Ireland.  Then 
they  encountered  fearful  storms  of  wind  and  rain  from  tlie 
north-west.  The  swellings  of  the  sea  rising  higher  than 
mountains,  hid  the  mid-day  sun.  Their  rudder  was  broken^ 
and  their  sails  torn.  Leaks  were  sprung  which  required  them 
to  be  constantly  pumping.  Huge  waves  broke  over  the  deck 
and  tore  up  the  planks,  till  at  last  they  concluded  it  was  the 
Lord's  will  that  they  should  return.  Having  changed  their 
course  homewards,  they  made  good  progress,  and,  on  the  3rd 
of  November,  came  to  anchor  in  Loch -Fergus. 

The  deposed  ministers  remained  for  only  a  short  time  in 
Ireland.  Blair  and  Livingstone,  hearing  that  warrants  for 
their  apprehension  were  issued,  fled  to  Scotland.     Mr.  Robert 

•  Row*«  Life  of  Blair,  p.  140 ;  Livingstone's  Autobiography,  p.  153 ; 
Jet  Black  F  « . .  >  tic  Calomuy,  p.  156* 
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Cimningham*  and  the  other  deposed  ministers  sought  refuge 
in  the  same  country.  They  were  followed  by  many  of  their 
(luthful  people,  who  preferred  to  leave  their  homes  rather  than 
be  deprived  of  hearing  the  Gospel  preached.  Others,  who 
remained  in  Ireland,  were  accustomed  to  visit  their  ministers 
at  communion  seasona,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  at  a 
time.  Livingstone,  who  settled  at  Stranraer,  baptised  on  one 
oocasion  as  many  as  twenty-eight  children  brought  from 
Ireland. 

At  Antrim,  Ridge  was  succeeded  by  James  Cunningham, 
brother  of  Bobert  Cunningham  of  Broadisland,  and  son  of 
Bobeiri  Cunningham  of  Holy  wood.  Mr.  James  Cimningham 
bad  travelled  abroad  with  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  was  one  of 
the  fc?w  men  of  great  piety  and  learning  then  in  the  Irish 
Established  Church.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Clotworthy 
family,  he  was  settled  in  Antrim,  where  he  had  a  successful 
ministry.  One  of  his  sons  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Derry, 
and  another  son  died  of  grief  at  his  brother's  death.  1 

In  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  there  was  now  no  power 
flapable  of  resisting  Wentworth.  Supreme  in  the  Church,  he 
determined  to  be  supreme  in  the  State.  In  order  to  form  a 
Plantation  In  Connaught  he  confiscated  the  whole  province, 
aUhuugh  held  by  patents  from  the  Crown.  The  proprietors 
were  afterwards  permitted  to  re-purchase  two-thirds  of  their 


•  Mf.  Eob«r6  Cuimiogbam  of  Holy  wood  died  at  Irvine,  in  1637.  Five 
w<v  t«  *hcr  his  death,  a  summons  was  iBsiied  for  him  to  appear  before^  the 
High  Commission  at  Dublin,  aud  a  tine  of  twenty  pounds  was  imposed 
beciiaM}  bo  failed  to  obe^*— although  information  of  his  deatK  had  been 
giTeu  to  the  court  To  crown  all,  the  officers  aoized  upon  the  cowa  and 
hor«««  of  his  widow,  who  had  no  other  property  rem&iuing  for  the  feU|>port 
ol  hi  rself  and  her  eight  fatherless  children^  and  kept  them  till  security 
for  pa>meitt  waa  given  to  the  amount  of  forty  pounds.  Wodrow  MSS.| 
ToLlxii. 

\  Oftuipbell's  Manmoripi  History,  p.  106. 
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lands,  while  one-third  was  reserved  for  planting  a  Saxon 
colony  in  the  centre  of  Keltic  influence.  Pretending  that  the 
O'Bymes  of  Wicklow  held  their  property  by  a  defective  title, 
Wentworth  compelled  them  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  thousand 
pounds ;  and  he  so  terrified  the  nobihty,  that  many  of  them 
surrendered  their  patents  and  paid  large  fines  to  have  their 
lands  re-gianted,  although  at  increased  rents. 

The  Coi^oration  of  London  were  condemned  to  pay 
j£70,000  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  some  conditions  under  which 
they  held  their  estates  in  County  Derry,  and  for  unduly 
raising  the  rents  of  tenants  from  less  than  one  shilling  to  even 
6en  shillings  an  acre.  Then-  lands  were  now  seijted  in  the 
name  of  the  Bang,  and  Bishop  Bramhall  appointed  receiver  of 
their  Irish  revenues. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  CONTEST  WITH  THE  KING. 

iHE  great  object  of  King  Charles  I.  was  to  render 
himself  independent  of  everj-  influence  by  which  hia 
power  might  be  modified — a  position  to  which  he  could 
not  attain  without  a  standing  army,  maintained  by  money  voted 
by  representatives  of  the  people  aJ>sembled  in  Parliament. 
When  the  Englis*h  Parliament  refused  to  give  him  the  supplies 
necessary  to  establish  his  power,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  taxes 
by  hia  own  authority,  contrary  to  law  and  custom.  Failing  in 
the  attempt,  he  tried  a  second  and  third  Parliament  without 
better  success.  Then  he  agreed  to  a  oompromise,  and  ratified 
the  Petition  of  Bight  by  which  he  engaged  to  never  impose 
taxes  without  consent  of  Parliament,  and  to  never  impriaon 
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any  of  hie  subjects  except  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
The  Parliament  then  voted  a  supply;  hut  in  a  few  weeks, 
Chai'les  hroke  his  word,  and  placed  some  of  the  most 
distiognished  patriots  in  prison.  He  now  made  peace  with 
his  enemies,  and  fur  eleven  years  ruled  England  without  either 
Parliament  or  standing  army. 

By  means  of  the  Star  Chamber  for  political,  and  the  High 
Commission  for  religious  ofifences,  the  King  could  fine, 
imprison,  or  torture  any  of  his  subjects.  Dr.  Alexander 
Leighton  for  publishing  a  book  entitled  **  Zion's  Plea  against 
Prelacy,"  was  apprehended  in  London,  whipped  at  a  stake, 
placed  in  a  pillor}',  had  his  ears  cut  off,  his  nose  slit,  and  his 
cheeks  branded.  Prynne  and  many  others  received  similar 
punishment  for  similar  crimes. 

In  England,  Archbishop  Laud  directed  most  of  the  King's 
IDOvements.  The  Bishops  were  ordered  to  extirpate  Dissent ; 
And  some  of  them  were  soon  able  to  report  that  there  was  not 
a  single  Non-conformist  In  their  dioceses.  The  English 
Church  surrendered  to  Laud,  and  followed  him  on  his  Rome- 
ward  march  without  striking  a  blow.  The  Irish  Church  made 
a  vain  attempt  to  preserve  her  hberties,  but  lost  her  spiritual 
life  in  the  struggle.  There  yet  remained  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  could  neither  be  flattered  nor  frightened; 
which,  although  loyal  to  the  crown  amidst  persecution,  was 
not  prepared  to  give  up  a  single  doctrine,  or  to  adopt  a  single 
ceremony,  at  the  liidding  of  a  king  whom  she  loved,  or  of  a 
bishop  whom  she  hated.  The  ovil  genius  of  Charles  now 
lempted  him  to  provoke  a  contest  with  this  Church.  Led  by 
Laud  bo  his  destruction,  he  determined  Lo  compel  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  accept  of  Episcopacy ;  and  Episcopacy, 
obnoxious  in  itself,  was  to  bo  introduced  by  imposing  a 
Utotigy — the  most  objectionable  way  in  which  the  change  could 
be  made — as  whatever  strikes  the  senses  produces  a  much 
•litmger  effect,  than  what  appeals  to  the  understanding. 
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When  this  liturgy  was  preparing,  Charles  UitrodDoed  with 
hia  own  hand  deviations  from  the  English  Prayer-hook  in  the 
direction  of  Romanism,  By  virtue  of  the  royal  supremacy 
alone,  the  Church  was  ordered  to  receive  a  hook  of  canons,  hi 
which  the  new  form  of  service  was  made  compulsory. 

On  the  23rd  of  July,  1637,  this  new  Hturgy  was  used  for 
the  first  time  in  Edinburgli  Cathedral,  The  vast  crowd 
assembled  were  in  a  terrible  state  of  excitement  when  the 
Dean  proceeded  to  read  the  service.  A  young  nmn  ventured  to 
ory  ••Amen;"  Init  a  woman  struck  him  on  the  face.  When 
the  collect  for  the  day  was  announced,  another  woman,  namei 
Janet  Geddes,  shouted  out  *'  The  deil  colick  the  wame  of  thee,, 
thou  false  thief ;  dost  thou  eay  mass  at  my  lug,  villain  !  "  and] 
she  hurled  the  stool  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,  at  the 
Dean's  head.  The  other  women  ran  and  assisted  to  tear  the 
surplice  off  his  shoiriders.  A  tumult  now  arose,  which  became 
a  riot,  and  the  riot  soon  became  a  Revolution.  The  nation 
sprang  to  arms ;  the  National  Covenant  was  renewed  at 
Edinburgh,  and  before  many  months  was  subscribed  by 
multitudes  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Charles,  to  conciliate  the  Chmoh  which  he  had  failed  to 
coerce,  called,  in  1638,  "a  free  General  Assembly,"  which 
met  in  Glasgow  Cathedral,  and  sat  from  the  21st  of  November 
till  the  20th  of  December.  It  was  attended  by  140  ministers, 
chosen  by  their  presbyteries,  and  by  9B  ruling  elders.  Many 
of  these  elders  were  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank,  who  came 
with  their  retainers  fully  anned.  Among  the  ministers  were 
Blaii',  Livingstone,  M'Clelland,  and  Hamilton ;  while  Sir 
Robert  Adair  of  Ballymena  was  among  the  elders.  When  the 
Assembly  proceeded  to  censure  the  bishops,  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  his  Majesty's  Commissioner,  dissolved  it  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  as  head  of  the  Church.  But  inasmuch  as 
there  was  no  law  which  gave  the  Sovereign  this  power,  the 
Assembly  proceeded  with  its  business.     It  abolished  Prelacy, 
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eoDdemned  the  liturgy,  deposed  the  bishops,  and  restored 
PreBbyterian  Church-government,  In  his  closing  address,  the 
Moderator,  Alexiander  Henderson,  said,  "We  have  now  cast 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho.  Let  him  that  re-buildeth  them 
Iwware  of  the  curse  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite." 

Charles  regarded  the  proceedings  of  this  Assemhly  as  acts 
of  rebellion,  and  he  advanced  northwards  with  as  many  troops 
"  'MM  he  was  able  to  collect,  prepared  to  fight  rather  than  permit 
the  Scots  to  worship  God  without  bishops.  But  the  Scots 
were  prepared  to  fight  rather  than  have  them.  They 
assembled  an  army  which  they  placed  under  command  of 
General  Leslie,  who  had  studied  war  with  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
King  of  Sweden.  This  force  remained  for  some  time 
encamped  on  Duns  Law,  a  hill  that  rises  from  the  beautiful 
.  plain  of  the  Merse  in  Berwickshire. 

Charles,  fearing  to  attack  the  Presbyterians,  promised  to 
give  almost  ever^'thing  which  they  demanded,  and  a  pacification 
was  concluded  between  him  and  them ;  but  the  object  of  the 
King  was  only  to  gain  time  in  order  to  raise  supplies. 

During  this  contest  the  Ulster  colonists  had  strong 
B^'mpathy  with  their  countrymen  in  Scotland.  Many  clergy- 
men of  the  Irish  Established  Church,  being  themselves  of 
Scottish  birth,  had  similar  sympathy-  They  still  remained 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  a  liturgy  in  Ireland,  and  they 
(ailed  to  c&ny  out  the  provisions  of  the  canons  whicli  they 
had  signed.  Bishop  Leslie  complained  that  they  cut  down 
the  liturgy  to  the  lessous  and  a  few  collects;  and  that,  while 
these  were  reading,  the  people  walked  a)>out  in  the  oburch- 
yBjds*  and  then  oame  rushing  in  to  hear  the  sermon. 

Meanwhile  Weotworth  had  become  alarmed.  At  the 
BUggeation  of  Charles,  he  determined  in  1639,  to  compel 
the  Ulstf^r  Scots  who  were  above  sixteen  years  of  age, 
to  swear  that  they  would  obey  all  the  King's  "  royal 
oomm&ndB."     This  declaration  was  known  as  the  Black  Oath. 
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marched  northwards.  Before  Charles  was  ready  to  take  the 
field,  the  Scots  invaded  England,  and,  at  Newburn-apon-Tyne, 
drove  the  Boyalists  before  them  in  headlong  flight. 

The  King,  unable  to  maintain  his  armies  without  supplies, 
waB  constrained  to  call  another  ParUament.  In  thia  way  the 
Presbyterians  saved  the  hberties  of  the  nation,  and  became  the 
'•Father  of  the  Constitution." 

These  events  in  England  now  demanded  the  presence  of 
Btrafford,  and  he  left  Ireland  never  to  return.  The  Parliament 
which  met  in  the  spring  of  1640,  being  more  inclined  to 
consider  grievances  than  to  vote  supplies,  the  King  dissolved 
ii,  iuid  summoned  another,  which  met  on  the  drd  of  November, 
and  is  known  as  the  Long  Pakliament*  It  abolished  the 
courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  of  High  Commission,  and  released 
all  who  were  imprisoned  for  Non-conformity.  Strafford  and 
Land  were  arrested,  and  both  paid  the  penalty  of  death  for 
their  numerous  crimes.  The  Irish  Presbyterians,  through  Sir 
John  Clotworthy  of  Antrim,  member  for  the  EngUsh  borough 
of  Maiden,  petitioned  this  Parliament  for  redress  of  their 
many  grievances.  They  recounted  the  persecutions  they 
had  endured;  they  complained  that  their  ''learned  and 
oonscionable"  ministers  had  been  banished,  and  the  care  of 
their  souls  committed  to  illiterate  hirelings,  who  received  only 
five  or  ten  pounds  a-year;  that  the  rectors,  through  connivance 
of  their  bishops,  were  ii on -resident,  and  the  people  perished 
lor  want  of  spiritual  food ;  and  that  all  this  time  masses  were 
publicly  celebrated  •*  to  the  great  grief  of  God's  people* 
and  increase  of  idolatry  and  superstition."  They  prayed 
Parliament  to  redress  their  grievances,  and  especially  to 
restore  their  banished  ministers.* 

At  this  time  even  the  Irish  ParUament  offered  a  determined 
opposition  to  Boyal  authority.     The  Boman  Catholics  under 
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Bory  O' Moore,  and  the  Protestants  under  Audley  Mervyn, 
were  united  in  bringing  their  grievances  before  the  English 
Pai'iiament. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  IBISH  REBELLION. 


||HE  government  of  Ireland  was  now  committed  to  Sir 
John  Parsons  and  Sir  John  Borlase,  both  Puritans. 
Under  their  guidance,  the  Parliament  abolished  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  and  religious  liberty  was  practically 
re-established.  Boman  Catholics  and  Non -conformists  became 
members  of  Parliament,  judges,  and  magistrates.  The  exiled' 
Presbyterians  began  to  return,  and  it  seemed  as  if  peace  and 
prosperity  were  about  to  reign  in  Ireland.  Yet  this  was  the 
dawn  of  the  darkest  day  in  the  histoiy  of  our  country. 

Certain  descendants  of  the  Northern  Chieftains  whose 
estates  had  been  confiscated  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  others  who  had  themselves  gone  away  when  very  young, 
lived  now  at  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Madrid.  Encouraged  by 
the  success  of  the  Scotch  in  their  late  rebellion,  and  thinking 
that  the  English  were  fully  occupied  with  their  own  disputes, 
these  exiles  formed  a  plan  with  their  friends  in  Ireland 
for  expelling  the  settlers  of  Saxon  race,  and  overthrowing 
Protestantism  in  the  country.  When  this  plot  was  almost 
ripe  for  execution,  Charles,  thinking  he  had  gained  Scotland 
by  lately  made  concessions,  and  probably  not  knowing  of  the 
conspiracy,  opened  a  correspondence  with  some  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  leaders.  He  promised  them  many  civil  and  religious 
advantages,   including   a  legal  establishment   of   the  Roman 
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Catholic  faith  in  Ireland,  if  they  would  take  up  arms  on  his 
behftlf,  and  disarm  all  Irish  Protestants  except  the  Ulster 
Bcots,  whom  the  King  imagined  he  could  unite  with  their 
kinsmen  in  Scotland.  Beilly  asserts  that  the  scheme  originated 
with  Charles,  who  sent  his  instructions  to  Ormonde  and  Antrim* 
But  the  leaders  of  the  old  Irish  hearing  of  this  design, 
determined  to  anticipate  the  Anglo-Norman  families  who  were 
gained  by  Charles,  and  to  begin  the  rebellion  for  their  own 
Advantage  rather  than  for  the  advantage  of  the  King.  In 
order  to  carrj'  out  this  plan  they  resolved  to  seize  as  many 
fortified  places  as  possible,  especially  Dublin  Castle,  where 
there  was  a  large  store  of  arms.  These  designs  were^  to  a 
considerable  extent,  frustrated  by  a  follower  of  the  Clotworthy 
family,  named  Owen  O'Connolly,  a  native  Irishman  who  had 
turned  Protestant,  and  become  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  O'Connolly  having  obtained  information  concerning 
the  plot  from  his  foster  brother,  Hugh  Oge  MaoMahou,  came 
kto  in  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  October,  to  Lord  Justice 
Parsons,  whom  he  informed  of  the  projected  insurrection. 
The  council  were  summoned,  and  such  means  taken  to  defend 
tho  town  and  castle  as  saved  Dublin  from  an  attack. 

In  Ulster  there  were  some  places  which  received  wafumg 
from  a  different  source.  Sir  William  Cole  of  Enjiiskilleu 
obtained  fuU  information  of  the  conspiracy  from  two  of  the 
accomplices  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  and  he  despatched  letters 
to  Dublin,  Derry,  Clogher,  Glasslough  and  various  other 
localities.  His  letter  to  Dublin  was  intercepted ;  but  many 
towns  and  castles  in  XJ later  were  saved  by  his  activity  and 
forethought. 

Belfast  and  Lisburn  were  saved  by  Mr.  Robert  Lawson,  a 
Derry  merchant.  This  gentleman  amved  in  Belfast  on  the  25th 
cf  October,  when  the  inhabitants  who  had  not  already  fled, 
were  preparing  for  flight.  Ha\Tng  raised  160  horse  and  foot, 
he  proceeded  to  Lisburn,  where  he  repelled  an  attack  of  the 
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Irish.  In  this  way,  both  towns  were  saved  by  the  exertions  of 
Lawson,  who,  for  his  '•  good  care  and  service,"  was  presented 
with  a  captain*B  commisBion.  Afterwards  we  find  him  zealous 
for  the  •'  Covenant." 

Carrickfergua  was  pnt  in  a  position  of  defence  by  Colonel 
Arthur  Chichester;  Antrim,  by  Colonel  James  Clotworthy; 
Lame,  by  Captain  Agnew;  and  Castle  Norton,  by  Captain 
Henry  Upton.  Goleraine  was  succeasfully  defended  by 
Coloup.l  Edward  Rowley  ;  and  the  North  of  Antrim,  notwith- 
standing  some  disasters,  was  preserved  by  the  exertions  of 
Archibald  Stewart  of  Ballintoy,  the  Protestant  agent  of  the 
Boraan  Catholic  Earl  of  Antrim. 

On  the  very  evening  that  O'Connolly  informed  Lord  Justice 
Parsons  of  the  plot,  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  accompanied  by  a 
large  retinue  paid  a  \'i9it  to  Lord  Caulfield  in  Charlemont 
Castle.  On  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  Irish  drew  their  arms, 
seized  Lord  Caulfield,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  gaiTison. 
At  the  same  time  O'Neill  asserted  that  he  had  authority  for 
what  he  did — probably  alluding  to  the  King's  commission. 
Early  the  next  morning,  Dungannon  was  captured  by  Randal 
McDonnell  and  Patrick  O'Donnelly.* 

All  over  Ulster,  the  Rebellion  broke  out  on  tbat  fatal 
Saturday,  the  23rd  of  October,  1611.  The  native  Irish  who 
hated  work,  and  who  lovdd  plunder  more  than  they  feared 
danger,  sprang  to  arms  on  tho  firnt  summons  of  their  leaders, 
and,  except  the  places  that  1  have  named,  captured  ahiiost  all 
the  towns  and  villages  throughout  Ulster.  Everywhere  the 
rebels  held  the  open  couuti^y,  and  even  in  the  south  of  Antrim 
they  were  able  to  come  within  musket  shot  of  the  towns  that 
were  saved.  I 

The  few  strongholds  that  were  preserved  by  the  colonists 
became  cities  of  refuge  to  which  they  fled  from  those  who  thirsted 
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for  their  blood.  lu  the  Barony  of  Omagh  the  Protestnnta 
escaped  to  Nevvtownstewart,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clogher 
they  fled  to  Augher  Castle,  from  the  district  around  Dun- 
gannoQ  they  marched  westwards  through  Munierlony  and 
joined  the  forces  of  Sir  William  Stewart.*  Dwellers  on  the 
esyai  coast  of  Ulster  crossed  over  to  Scotland  in  safety — the 
greater  number  going  by  Porfepatrick  and  Stranraer.  So 
destitute  were  naany  of  these  refugees  that  collections  for 
tbeur  relief  were  made  in  Scotland.! 

At  first  the  rebels  acted  with  comparative  moderation. 
In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  King,  they  very  generally 
refrained  from  molesting  the  Scots.  But  they  seized  the 
castles,  robbed  the  English  Protestants,  stripped  them  naked, 
snd  sent  them  off  defenceless.  This  comparative  moderation 
lasted  for  only  a  short  time.  The  native  population  flew 
to  arms  in  multitudes,  and  they  acted  more  like  demons 
tlian  human  beings.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  the  leader  of  the 
iufiurrection*  and  other  Irigh  chieftains,  having  imbibed  the 
blood -thii'sty  feelings  of  their  followers,  led  them  on  to  the 
darkest  deeds  of  devastation  and  carnage.  Even  the  priests 
forgot  the  precepts  of  Him  whom  they  professed  to  serve,  and 
often  incited  their  people  to  murder  the  ••heretics.**  In  fact 
the  whole  Irish  race — chieftains,  priests  and  people — aimed 
At  exterminating  the  entire  Protestant  population.  Neither 
woman  nor  infant  was  spared.  The  brains  of  the  children 
were  dashed  out  before  the  eyes  of  their  mothers,  some  were 
ihrown  into  pots  of  boiling  water;  and  some  were  given  to 
pigs  that  they  might  be  eaten.  Many  had  their  bands  cut  off 
or  their  eyes  put  out  before  their  lives  were  taken.  Others 
were  promised  protection  on  condition  of  their  becoming  the 
executioners  of  their  own  nearest  and  dearest  relations  ;  but  if 
they  accepted  these  terms,  they  were  afterwards  murdered 
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themselves.  Many  were  promised  their  lives  on  condition  of 
conforming  to  Popery,  but  any  who  recanted  were  t<)lcl  that, 
being  now  in  the  true  Church,  they  must  be  killed  at  once,  lest 
they  might  afterwards  fall  from  the  faith.  Lord  Charlemont, 
who  had  been  brought  a  prisoner  to  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill's 
family  mansion  at  Calodon,  was  brutally  murdered  a  few 
months  afterwards.  More  than  fifty  of  Sir  Phelim's  English 
and  Scottish  tenants  were  drowned  in  the  Blackwater  between 
Tynan  and  C&ledon.  Three  hundred  Protestants  were 
murdered  at  Duugannon.  About  one  hundred  were  killed  in 
LoughgaU  chui"ch,  and  a  sUM  greater  number  were  drowned 
in  a  lough  near  the  same  place,  while  many  from  that 
neighbourhood  were  brought  to  swell  the  ranks  of  those  who 
perished  at  Portadown.  At  Kilmore,  County  Armagh,  a  large 
number  of  Protestants,  of  whom  the  names  of  twenty-three 
are  known,  were  burned  to  death  in  a  thatched  house. 
Different  parties  of  Protestants,  amomiting  in  all  to  about 
four  hundred,  met  their  death  in  the  Banc  at  Portadown. 
For  a  long  time  afterwai'ds  the  country  people,  both  Papist 
and  Protestant,  believed  that  they  heard  the  cries  of  the  slain, 
and  that  they  saw  their  spirits  night  after  night  at  this  fatal 
spot. 

Protestant  olerg^-men  seem  to  have  been  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  rebels,  and  many  of  them  were  killed.  Mr. 
Thomas  Murray  of  Killileagh  was  actually  crucified  ;  '^  Mr. 
John  Mather  of  Donaghmore  was  cat  in  pieces ;  Mr*  Hastings, 
who  lived  at  Ballysigart,  was  made  to  swim  in  Lough  Neagh 
till  h«  was  drowned  ;  Mr.  Blythe  uf  Dungannon  was  hanged ; 
Mr.  Fleming  of  Clonfoaole,  Mr.  Burns  of  Loughgilly,  Mr. 
Wilkinson  of  Clones,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Caledon,  and  Mr. 
Lighifoot  of  Castleblaney,  were  all  mmdcred ;    yet  these  are 
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only  A  few  of  the  many  Protestant  clergymen  who  then  lost 
their  lives. 

There  are  some  who  estimate  the  total  number  of 
FrotestAnts  murdered  in  this  rebellion  as  high  as  two  or  even 
Ihree  hundred  thousand,  but  these  estimates  are  simply  absurd, 
as  there  could  not  have  been  at  that  time  more  than  about  one 
hundred  thousand  Protestants  in  all  Ulster.  Of  these  such  a 
large  proportion  perished,  that  I  think  the  number  of  viotima 
may  be  estimated  at  close  upon  thirty  thousand. 

In  Trinity  College  there  are  thii-ty-fcwo  volumes  containing 
the  sworn  depositions  of  vei7  many  who  escaped  death  in  this 
massacre.  These  volumes  afford  conclusive  proof  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  rebels  and  the  vast  number  of  the  sufferers. 

Ab  a  body,  the  Presbyterians  suffered  less  than  other 
Protestants.  Their  leading  ministers  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  country.  Many  of  the  people  had  followed.  The  few 
months  of  liberty  which  intervened  between  the  execution  of 
Strafford  and  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  were  not  sufficient 
to  enable  these  refugees  to  return.  The  bishops  who  had 
banished  both  pastors  and  people  to  Scotland,  saved  them 
from  destruction. 

We  have  seen  that  at  first  the  Scots  suffered  no  injury. 
Many  of  them  succeeded  in  escaping,  but  some  perished 
by  beirig  too  confident.  Mr.  Eobert  Stewart,  of  the  Eyi-y, 
near  Stewartstown,  whose  wife  was  a  near  relative  of  the  Earl 
of  Tyrone,  had  anned  600  Scots.  Assured,  however,  by  his 
Irish  relatives,  that  none  of  hia  people  would  be  injured,  he 
disbanded  his  forces.  But  the  very  night  these  men  reached 
their  homes,  most  of  them  were  murdered.  Many  Pi-otestants 
fled  for  safety  to  the  woods,  where  some  perished  of  hardships, 
and  otliers  were  devoured  by  wolves.  At  Oldstone,  near 
Antrim,  •*  about  twenty  women,  with  children  upon  their  backs 
and  in  their  hands,  were  knocked  down  and  murdered  under 
the  oastle  wall ;  and  about  three-score  old  men,  women,  and 
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ohildren,  who  had  llcenoe  to  go  unto  Lame  or  CarrickfergUE 
were  that  day  or  next  murdered  by  the  O'Hara's  party,  within 
a  roile-and-a-hali  of  the  aaid  caatle."  By  way  of  revenge,  a 
number  of  Protestants,  aocompanied  by  a  few  soldiers  from 
Oarrickfergus,  killed  about  thirty  Roman  Catholics  in  Igland- 
magee.  This  lamentable  occun*enoe  has  been  magnified  by 
Irish  writers,  until  some  have  asserted  that  3,000  natives  were 
driven  into  the  sea  from  the  top  of  the  Gobbins ! 

On  the  15th  of  November,  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  obtained 
possession  of  Lurgan  by  capitulation,  but  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  were  violated,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
murdered. 

On  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  O'Neill  at  the  head  of 
foui-  thousand  men,  made  a  furious  attack  on  Lisbum,  and 
succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  town ;  but  the  inhabitants, 
under  Sir  Arthur  Tyringham  and  Sir  George  Rawdon,  made  a 
stubborn  defence.  Being  at  last  reinforced  by  a  troop  of 
horse  and  foot  from  Belfast,  they  repulsed  O'Neill  with  great 
slaughter. 

Sir  Phelim  then  moved  westward,  and  captured  Strabane, 
which  waa  defended  by  the  widow  of  Lord  Strabane.  Before 
long,  the  victor's  heart  was  vanquished  by  his  fair  captive, 
and  Lady  Strabane  became  Lady  O'Neill. 

King  Charles  repudiated  the  action  of  the  rebels,  and  sent 
commissions  to  Lord  Montgomery,  Sir  William  and  Sir  Robert 
Stewart,  Sir  William  Cole,  and  other  gentlemen  to  raise  troops 
for  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  English  ParHament  ordered 
two  additional  regiments  to  be  embodied,  one  of  which  waa 
placed  under  Sir  John  Clotworthy. 

Mr.  Archibald  Stewart  having  raised  some  troops,  placed 
them  in  the  castles  of  Clough  and  Ballintoy.  Two  companies 
were  Iiish  Roman  Catholics,  under  Alister  MaoDonnell"^  and 

'Allflter  MacDonnell  was  son  of  the  celebrated  **Oolkittagh,"  and 
was  himself  sometimes  known  by  that  name. 
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Tirlough  O'Cahan.  On  the  2iid  of  January*  1642,  these  Irish 
companies  made  a  sudden  attack  on  their  Protestant  comrades, 
who  were  overpowered,  and  most  of  them  killed.*  But 
Stewart  collected  another  force,  and  marched  to  meet  the 
insurgents  who  were  preparing  to  attack  Coleraine.  These 
opposing  parties  met  on  the  llth  of  February,  1642,  at  the 
Lainey,  about  a  mile  from  Ballymoney,  when  the  Protestants 
were  defeated,  and  above  six  hundred  slain.  The  insurgents 
then  divided  their  forces.  Part  invested  Coleraine,  and  part 
attacked  Ballintoy  Castle,  Both  attacks  were  defeated,  and 
Ihe  Protestants  remained  victorious. 

Sir  William  and  Sir  Robert  Stewart  raised  troops  in 
Donegal  and  Tyrone,  generally  known  as  the  Lagan  forces, 
with  which  they  gained  many  victories  over  the  enemy.  Sir 
William  Stewart  reheved  Augher  Castle  when  it  was  hard 
pressed,  and  Sir  Robert  Stewart  drove  the  enemy  from 
Caetlederg.  An  arrangement  for  the  protection  of  the  Irish 
Profcestants  was  now  made  between  the  English  and  the 
Scottish  Parlinments.  A  Scotch  army  of  10,000  was  to  be 
sent  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  and  as  Ireland  was  a  dependency 
of  England,  the  English  Parliament  was  to  provide  for  then: 
support . 

A  detachment  of  these  forces,  under  General  Robert 
Monro,  arrived  in  April,  1642,  and  at  once  marched  against 
the  enemy,  whom  they  defeated  on  their  way  to  Newry. 
Having  captured  this  town,  they  put  the  garrison  to  the 
sword.  Some  of  the  soldiers,  without  authority,  took 
eighteen  Irish  women,  stripped  them  naked,  threw  them  into 
the  river,  and  shot  them  while  in  the  water.  These  soldiers 
were,  however,  punished  for  this  cruel  retribution  of  a  cruel 
mafisacre.  Monro  now  marched  against  O'Neill,  who  occupied 
Armagh ;  but  before  he  could  arrive,  the  Irish  general  burnt 


*  The  Stewarts  of  BftUiutoy,  by  ]l«v.  Geoige  Hill. 
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the  town,  murdered  the  ProteBtants,  and  retired  to  Charlemont, 
Sir  John  Clotworthy  built  a  number  of  boats,  by  means  ofi 
which  he  captured  the  vessels  of  the  enemy  on  Lough  Neagh* 
His  forces  put  the  Irish  to  flight  near  Moneymore,  and  saved 
the  lives  of  about  120  Protestant  prisoners  who  were  about 
to  be  murdered.  In  the  north  West,  Sir  William  and  Sir 
Bobert  Stewart  defeated  the  enemy  on  several  occasions,  and 
Strabane  was  re-taken.  These  vigorous  proceedings  restored 
comparative  seourity  to  the  greater  part  of  Ulster. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PRE8BYTEEIAN  CHUBCH. 

iHE  Scottish  forces  were  accompanied  by  their  chaplains, 
and  many  of  the  ofiBoers  were  elders.  The  EpiscopaJ 
clergy  had  been  either  murdered  or  driven  out  of  the 
country,  and  the  Protestant  colonists  preferred  the  simple  rites 
of  Presbyterian  worship.  Evei*}  thing  was  now  ready  for 
getting  up  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  when  four  sessions  had 
been  organized  in  the  army,  it  was  determined  to  form  a 
presbytery. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1642,  the  first  regular  Pre8bytei7  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland  was  constituted  at  Carrickfer^us.  It 
consisted  of  five  ministers  and  four  ruling  elders.  The 
ministers  were  Mr.  Hugh  Cunningham,  who,  about  1646.  was 
installed  at  Bay,  Co.  Donegal ;  Mr.  Thomas  Peebles,  who.  in 
1646,  became  minister  of  Duudonald  and  Holywood ;  and 
Mr.  John  Baird.  who,  in  1646,  was  installed  in  the  Boute; 
also  Mr.  John  Scott  and  Mr.  John  Aird,  who  returned  to 
Scotland.      Mr.  Baird  preached   from  the  words,  **  Do  good 


ID  thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion ;  build  thou  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem."  Mr.  Peebles  was  appointed  clerk,  which  position 
he  held  unto  his  dt*ath  iieai'ly  thirty  years  rtftei  wards.  Mr. 
James  Simpson  and  Mr.  John  Liviugstone,  although  in 
Ireland,  were  prevented  by  distance  from  being  present. 

Wheu  it  was  known  that  this  court  had  been  established, 
applications  began  to  be  received  from  many  districts  for 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Sessions  were  erected  in  Antrim. 
Ballymeiia,  Ballywalter,  Bangor,  Belfast,  Cairucastle,  Carrick 
iijV'^as,  Comber,  Ilolywood,  Douaghadee,  Newtownai'ds,  and 
oiln-r  localities,  wh.  n-  it  was  determined  to  place  pastors  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Ban-oi  ivml  T'ilII   v.alter  petitioned  the  Church  of  Scotland 

to  restoit    Mrssi  s.  lUair  and  Hamilton,  their  former  ministers, 

A  general  petition  from  Presbyterians  in  Down  and  Antrim 

ras  presented  to  the  same  Assembly,  requesting  the  restoration 

those  pastors  whom  "  persecution  of  the  prelates "  had 
driven  out  of  the  country,  and  asking  them  to  "superadd" 
other  able  men  to  lay  *'  the  foundation  of  God's  house 
according  to  the  pattern." 

As  the  supply  of  ministers  in  Scotland  was  then  inadequate, 

on  account  of  previous  persecution,  the  Assembly  could  not 

»cnd  any  to  settle  permanently  in  Ireland ;  but  they  ordered 

[essrs.  Blair,  Hamilton,  Ramsay,   M'Clelland,  Baillie,   and 

^vingstono — six  of  their  most  popular  preachers — to  go  there 

for  a  hmited  time. 

Mr.  Livingtone  states — *'  These  ministers  that  went,  used 
lor  most  part  to  separate  themselves  to  divers  parishes  in 
several  parts  of  the  country  ;  there  being  such  a  great  number 
of  vacant  parishes,  yet  so  as  the  one  would  also  visit  the  places 
where  the  other  had  been.  By  thia  appointment  I  was  sent 
over  three  months  in  the  Summer  1643,  and  aa  long  in 
Summer  1645,  and  in  Summer  1646  and  1648. 

In   the  year  1G46,  I  went  thither  with  the  Marquis  d 
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Argyte  and  some  other  oomniisEiiouers,  who  weut  to  desire 
Bome  of  the  Scots  army  in  Ireland  to  he  sent  to  Scotland.  In 
the  year  1648, 1  was  desired  by  the  Commiafiion  of  the  Church 
to  deal  with  the  army  not  to  send  any  to  join  the  engadgers. 

For  the  most  part  of  all  these  three  months  I  preached 
every  day  once,  and  twice  on  the  Sabhath.  The  destitute 
parishes  were  many ;  the  hunger  of  the  people  was  become 
great;  and  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  fui-nish  otherwise  than 
usually  I  was  wont  to  get  at  home.  I  went  ordinarily  the 
night  before  to  the  place  where  I  was  to  preach  the  next  day, 
and  commonly  lodged  in  some  religious  person's  house»  where 
we  were  often  well  refreshed  at  family  exercise.  Usually  I 
desired  no  more  before  I  went  to  bed,  but  to  make  sm'e  the 
place  of  SciiptiM'e  I  was  to  speak  on  the  next  day.  And  rising 
in  the  morning  I  had  four  or  five  hours  myself  aloue,  either  in 
a  chamber  or  in  the  fields.  After  that  wo  went  to  church,  and 
then  dined,  and  then  rode  some  four  or  six  miles  more  or  leaa^ 
to  another  parish.  Sometimes  there  would  be  four  or  five 
communions  in  several  placea  in  the  three  months'  time,  I 
esteemed  these  visits  in  Ireland  the  far  best  time  of  all  the, 
while  I  was  in  Galloway." 

The  Irish  Church  was  now  rapidly  reorganized  by  these 
deputies,  who  were  sent  year  after  year  from  Scotland. 
Discipline  was  introduced.  Those  who  had  taken  the  Black 
Oath,  who  had  conformed  to  Prelacy,  or  who  led  immoral 
lives,  were  not  received  into  communion  till  they  had  puhlioly 
professed  their  repentance. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  Ulster,  the  session  of 
a  Presbyterian  Church  supplied  in  many  respects  the  place  of 
a  court  of  justice.  It  puuiahed  people  for  Sabbath-breaking, 
oheating  their  neighbours,  slander,  witchcraft,  or  hein| 
engaged  in  "  unlawful  expeditious/'  But  all  who  violated  thd' 
Seventh  Commandmeiit  were  punished  with  special  severity. 
They  had  often   to  pay  a  fine,  sometimes  they  had  to  give 
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bonds  of  security,  and  they  had  always  to  express  son'ow  for 
their  giiilt  in  public.  Sunday  after  Sunday  the  culprits  were 
compelled  to  sit  on  the  stool  of  repentance  in  an  elevated 
position  before  the  congregation — sometimes  in  their  own 
clothes,  souietimes  in  sackcloth,  and  sometimes  in  white 
sheets,  according  to  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  or  the 
custom  that  prevailed  in  the  district.  If  their  crime  had  been 
oomroitted  in  another  parish  they  had  to  sit  on  the  stool  of 
repentance  in  the  churches  of  both  parishes  before  receiving 
••absolution,"  which  was  simply  a  removal  of  church  censure. 
In  case  the  crime  was  verj-  great,  a  sentence  of  oxcommuuica- 
tion  was  pronounced,  and  due  notice  of  that  sentence  was 
conveyed  to  every  congregation  in  the  Presbytery,  and  to 
every  Presbytery  in  the  church. 

These  censures  were  inflicted  on  both  males  and  females, 
and  on  both  rich  and  poor.  Among  the  otfenders  who  came 
before  the  *•  meeting "  of  Antrim  in  1655  was  Mr.  John 
Cldmonstone,  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  in  Broadisland,  and  a 
ruling  elder,  who  had  been  a  deputy  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  Scotland.  Having  admitted  his  guilt  of  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath  Day  by  committing  a  sin  that  was  heinous  in  itself, 
he  was  ordered  to  "  enter  public  signs  of  repentance "  next 
Lord's  Day  in  Broadisland,  Mr.  Edmonstone  submitted  to 
this  punishment,  and  he  was  duly  "  absolved." 

The  Session  Book  of  Templepatriok  contains  a  record  to 
the  effect  that  in  1648  Thomas  Gamble  and  Janet  Brown,  then 
about  to  be  married,  were  both  ordered  to  stand  before  the 
60ngi*egation.  Gamble  was  to  appear  in  **  white  sheets  the 
next  Lord's  Day  because  he  hath  twice  fallen  ....  and  Janet 
Brown  likewise  to  stand  and  make  confession  ....  in  her  own 
clothes,  bat  in  ane  penitintiall  way."  She  was  freed  from 
censure  after  "standing"  two  Sabbaths,  but  Gamble  had  to 
appear  another  day  before  being  absolved.  The  Session  of 
Templ»>pjitrick  were,  however,  somewhat  lax  in  their  censures. 
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There  were  many  other  congregations  in  which  this  guilty  pair 
would  have  had  to  etand  or  sit  for  at  least  six  or  eight  Sundays 
before  heing  absolved  from  censure.  The  lenity  of  puuiah- 
tflents  in  Templopatrick  may  have  arisen  from  the  number  of 
the  otfenders,  as  there  were  generally  ten  or  twelve  culprits 
before  every  meeting  of  Session,  This  would  imply  that  on 
almost  eveiy  Sabbath  the  whole  year  round  the  stool  of 
repentance  was  fully  occupied 

The  fir^t  sentence  pas&ed  by  the  Be&sion  of  Templepatrick 
was  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1646,  and  it  ran  as  follows : — 

"  The  qlk  day,  John  Cowao»  being  sumoned,  compeered  and 
confessed  his  breach  of  Sabbath  in  beating  his  wife  one  ye 
Lord's  Day.  And  yerefor  ye  Session  ordains  him  ye  next 
Lord's  Day  to  stand  leigh  forganes  ye  pulpit,  and  being  called 
by  ye  minister  to  confesse  in  ye  face  of  ye  congregation  his 
ofifence." 

This  was  about  the  mildest  form  of  public  punishment  that 
was  imposed.  Evidently  the  wife-beating  would  not  have 
mattered  had  it  not  been  on  the  Lord's  Day.  On  the  13th  of 
April,  1647,  a  much  more  severe  sentence  was  inflicted.  Jean 
Stewart  was  condemned  '*  to  make  publick  confession  of  her 
fault  in  whyt  shits  [sheets] ,  ay  and  qlk  the  Session  be  satisfied 
by  the  signs  of  her  repentance." 

The  following  were  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Session  of 
Templepatrick  for  dealing  with  offenders  : 

••  This  for  the  particular  acts  either  already  extracted,  or 
to  be  extracted  out  of  yis  booke. 

It  is  inacted  by  ye  session  of  Templepatrick  y*  all 
complaints  come  in  to  ye  Session  by  way  of  bill,  and  y*  ye 
compljiintive  is  to  put  in  one  shilling  w'  his  bill,  and  if  he 
prove  not  his  poynt  his  shilling  forfeits  to  ye  Session  box  ;  yis 
was  done  to  keep  down  groundless  scandals. 

2.  Likewise  it  is  inacted  by  ye  session  that  aU  beer  sellers 
y*  shaU   vent  beer    till  people  be   drunk  y*    they  shall  be 
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oeosored  themselves  as  dt-nnkards,  and  especially  in  ye  night 
tym. 

3.  Likewise  it  is  innoted  by  ye  session  y*  if  parents  let  yeir 
children  vaig  or  play  one  ye  Lord's  day  y*  they  shall  he 
oensnred  as  profaners  of  ye  Sabbath, 

4.  Likewise  it  is  inactedl  by  ye  session  y^  all  persons 
standing  in  yo  publick  place  of  repentance  shall  pay  to  ye 
church  officer  ane  groat. 

5.  It  is  inacted  by  ye  session  of  Templepatriok  ye  9  of 
Feb*"-  1647,  that  no  children  be  baptized  till  first  they  come  to 
some  of  ye  elders,  the  parents  who  preselh  [presenteth]  them, 
and  get  yeir  children's  names  inregistrate,  and  y^  ye  elders 
may  testifie  of  yem  to  ye  minister. 

6.  Its  inacted  by  the  session  of  Templepatiick  ye  28  of 
December,  1647,  y^  if  there  be  any  misdemeaner  at  brydels  as 
Drunkenesse  or  Swabling  y*  besides  ye  censure  y*  ye  persons 
ibemselres  comes  under,  who  makes  ye  abuse,  ye  parties 
married  shall  forfat  their  penaltie/'^ 

Such  were  the  ecclesiastical  censures  of  the  Irish  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  time  of  our  forefuthers.  These  censures 
may  have  been  suitable  for  the  generation  who  lived  then, 
hut  they  would  not  suit  the  present  generation. 

A  few  Episcopal  ministers  had  come  out  of  their  hiding 
places,  and  were  conducting  public  worslup  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Prayer  Book.  The  Presbyter^'  warned  their 
people  not  to  ^e&r  these  teachers,  or  to  show  any  approbation 


•  Dr.  Stephenson,  io  bia  "  History  of  Tqmplepatrick  "  (pp.  36,  87), 
hut  printed  theno  rales,  bat  tbe  nomeroua  blauders  lu  hia  version  prove 
that  he  (or  hi&  tranaciiber)  was  unable  to  read  tbo  manuscript.  Dr.  J. 
8.  Beid,  in  his  *' History  of  the  Irish  Presbytcriftti  Church"  (vol.  11., 
p.  16*J),  printed  the  aame  rules,  but  as  he  reproduced  l>r.  Stephenson's 
blunden,  I  preiume  that  he  had  not  oouBulted  the  original.  Consequently 
I  ihoQght  it  bettor  to  give  a  oorreoi  version  of  these  interesting 
enactments. 
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of  Prelatic  worship.  Some  of  the  ministers  in  question  having 
professed  repentance  for  taking  the  Black  Oath,  submitting  to 
Prelacy,  marr3rii3g  with  a  ring,  or  using  superstitious  rites  in 
the  Sacramentflj  were  received  into  membership.  Two 
Baptist  preacliers  ttbout  this  time  appeared  at  Antrim, 
where  a  few  of  their  sect  still  lingered ;  but  Mr.  Blair  visited 
that  locality  to  oppose  them,  and  their  principles  made  no 
progress. 

Meanwhile  the  King  had  come  to  an  open  mptare  with  hia 
Parliament.  In  August,  1642,  the  royal  standard  was  erected 
at  Nottingham ;  and  many  followed  their  monarch  to  fight  for 
the  institutions  by  which  they  were  themselves  oppressed. 
At  first,  success  seemed  to  stnile  on  the  cause  of  Charles ;  hut 
after  a  time,  all  was  changed.  Oliver  Cromwell  arose  to  power. 
The  army  was  remodelled.  Respectable  God-fearing  men,  who 
hated  Poper^'  and  Prelacy  as  strongly  as  they  loved  truth, 
became  soldiers,  and  received  pay  suflQcient  to  provide, 
without  plunder,  the  uecessaries  of  life.  With  this  army,  the 
tide  of  war  was  soon  rolled  backwards.  The  forces  of  Charles 
were  defeated  in  several  bloody  battles,  and  the  authority  of 
Parliament  became  supreme. 

A  correspondence  bad  been  opened  between  the  Scotch 
Assembly  and  the  English  Parliament  regarding  a  uniformity 
of  religion  between  the  nations.  As  a  result,  an  Assembly  of 
Divines  met  at  Westminster,  who  compiled  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  the  Catechisms,  and  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship. 
This  Assembly  commenced  their  sittings  on  the  1st  of  July» 
1643,  although  forbidden  to  meet  by  a  proclamation  of  Charles. 
They  were  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  divines,  with 
ton  lords,  and  twenty  commoners  as  lay-assessors,  and  seven 
commissioners  from  the  Scots.  Among  the  lay-assessors  was 
Sir  John  Clotworthy  of  Antrim,  who  represented  Maiden  in 
the  Long  Parhament.  As  almost  all  the  members  were  English 
Puritans,  it  is  incorrect  to  regard  the  Confession  and  Catechisms 
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prepared  by  this  Assembly  as  either  distinctively  Scotch  or 
distinctively  Presbyterian. 

Id  the  same  year,  as  a  result  of  negotiations  carried  on 
between  the  Enghsh  Parliament,  the  Scottish  Convention  of 
Estates,  and  the  General  Assembly,  a  reUgious  bond  called 
The  Solemn  League  ai^d  Covenant  was  drawn  up  by 
Henderson,  and,  with  a  few  alterations,  adopted  by  these 
bodies.  Those  wtho  signed  this  document  pledged  themselves 
to  maintain  the  Befoiined  religion,  to  extirpate  Popery  and 
Prelacy,  to  preserv^e  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  lead 
holy  lives  personally. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  in  8t,  Margaret's  Church, 
Westminster,  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners, and  the  members  of  the  Commons,  with  uncovered 
beads  and  upUfted  hands,  swore  to  its  provisions.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards  it  was  taken  by  the  Lords,  and  an  order  was 
issued  that  it  should  be  administered  to  every  person  in 
England  above  eighteen  years  of  age.  A  similar  course  was 
pursued  in  Scotland.  The  Covenant  was  solemnly  received  by 
commissioners  representing  the  Church,  the  State,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  England.  It  was  sent  to  the  moderators  of  the 
presbyteries,  and  its  provisions  were  to  be  subscribed  by  ••  all 
of  understanding  **  throughout  the  country. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1643,  Owen  O'Connolly  was  sent 
by  ParUament  to  the  commanders  in  Ulster,  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  administering  the  Covenant  in  Ireland.  For  this 
purpose,  the  Bev.  James  Hamilton,  and  three  other  clergymen 
came  over  next  spring.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1644,  they 
presented  their  commissions  to  the  Presbytery,  and  soon 
afterwards  l>egan  the  work  of  receiving  signatures.  The 
regiments  took  the  Covenant  from  their  own  chaplains,  or,  if 
they  had  none,  from  the  Scottish  commissioners.  Major 
Dalzell,  who  was  afterwards  noted  as  a  great  persecutor,  was 
the  only  person  connected  with  the  army  who  refused  to  swear. 
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Then  camo  the  people  who  lived  near  the  places  where  the 
regiments  were  atfttioned.  They  all  joined  willingly,  except  ft 
lew  Episcopal  ministers  and  some  **  profane  and  ungodly 
persoDs;  so  that  there  were  more  of  the  country  become 
swearers  than  were  men  in  the  army."  Those  who  had  taken 
the  Black  Oath  were  compelled  to  renounce  it  pubhcly  before 
being  admitted  to  the  Covenant. 

The  commissioners  appointed  went  from  town  to  town  to 
preach  and  explain  the  provisions  of  the  document  they  carried. 
Having  administered  it  in  several  places  in  Antrim  and  Down 
where  troops  were  stationed,  they  set  out  for  the  extreme 
North,  **  From  Ballymena  they  went  with  a  guard  of  horse 
toward  Coleraine,  under  one  Mr.  Hume,  of  General  Leslie's 
regiment.  They  went  the  next  day  (being  Thursday)  to  the 
church,  and  few  bemg  present  except  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  they  explained  the  Covenant  to  them,  and  left  it  to 
their  serious  thoughts  tiU  the  next  Sabbath,  being  also  Easter 
day.  On  this  Lord's  Day  the  convention  was  very  great  from 
town  and  country'.  They  expounded  more  fully  the  Covenant, 
and,  among  other  things,  told  the  people  that  their  miseries 
had  come  from  those  sorts  of  people  who  were  there  sworn 
against,  and  specially  from  the  Papists.  The  righteous  hand 
of  God  had  afflicted  them  for  going  so  near  the  Papists  in 
their  former  worship  and  government  in  the  Church;  and 
whereas,  the  episcopal  party  endeavoured  peaceableuess  with 
the  Papists,  by  symbolizing  with  ihem  in  much  of  their 
superstition  ;  the  Sovereign,  Holy  Lord  had  turned  their  policy 
to  the  contrary  effect,  for  their  conformity  with  idolaters — 
going  on  in  a  course  which  had  a  tendency  at  least  that  way." 

In  this  manner  was  the  Covenant  taken  by  the  people 
tliroughout  the  greater  part  of  Ulster.  The  commissioners 
rode  along,  Eiccompanied  by  an  escort  of  cavalry  to  protect 
them  from  parties  of  the  enemy  roaming  about.  But  their 
progress  was  slow  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  roads, 
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which  ^ent  straight  through  deep  bogs  and  over  hills  so  steep 
thai  it  was  difficult  to  ride  either  op  or  do\\Ti;  while  in  the 
vialieys  between  them  the  horses  sank  deep,  and  even  the 
higher  mountain  roads  were  often  a  continual  morass,  as  there 
were  but  few  bridges,  most  of  the  rivers  had  to  be  crossed  by 
fords,  often  impassable  after  rain. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  impediments,  the  commissionei*8 
proceeded  diligently  with  their  work.  From  Coleraine  they 
went  to  Derry,  and  from  Derry  to  the  Presbyterian  parts  of 
County  Donegal.  They  ventured  even  as  far  as  Enniskillen 
without  meeting  any  armed  band  of  rebels.  In  some  places 
the  Papists  fled  at  their  approach,  having  a  superstitious  fear 
of  their  power,  and  imagining  that  it  was  by  the  sword 
Covenanters  were  determined  to  **  extirpate  "  Poperjr. 

In  Ulster,  the  Covenant  was  taken  by  about  16,000  persons 
besides  the  army,  and  it  was  given  only  to  those  '*  whose 
consciences  stirred  them  up."  But  if  we  suppose  it  was  taken 
by  one-hali  of  the  adults  it  would  indicate  that  there  was  still 
a  Protestant  population  of  70,000  in  that  province  after  all 
who  had  perished  in  the  rebellion. 

•'The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 

CoBt  Scotland  blood — cost  Scotland  tears ; 
But  it  sealed  freedom's  ^cred  cause — 
If  thott'rt  a  «lave,  iuduJge  tbj  ancers." 

ittrideii  the  multitude  who  honestly  took  the  Covenant, 
there  were,  aa  is  usual  in  such  cases,  a  number  of  hypocrites, 
especially  among  those  who  occupied  positions  of  authority. 
Colonel  Audlty  Merv)n,  Governor  of  Derrj',  wrote  to  Ormonde 
that,  "  The  whole  country  and  regiments  were  in  a  firey 
contention  who  should  have  the  van  of  reformation  "  in  taking 
the  Covenant,  and  that  he  was  afraid  to  show  his  teeth,  as 
otherwise  the  government  of  the  City  would  pass  from  his 
hands. ^  Yet  Meryyn,  although  he  mentioned  some  scruples 
*  Ormonde  correspondence,  1.  91. 
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to  Mr.  Ad&ir»  took  the  oath  with  all  solemnity  and  made  many 
♦♦Protestants  of  forwardness  for  the  Covenant  thereafter."! 

For  some  titue  the  work  of  settling  ministers  in  congrega- 
tions proceeded  but  slowly.  In  1642,  Mr,  John  Drysdale  was 
ordained  in  Portaferry,  and  Mr.  James  Baty  in  Ballywalter. 
Three  years  afterwards  Mr.  David  Buttle  was  ordained  in 
Ballymeua,  and  Mr.  Archibald  Ferguson  in  Antrim ;  but  from 
that  time  the  work  of  settlement  proceeded  with  great  rapidity. 
In  1647.  upwards  of  twenty  oongregations  had  permanent 
pastors,  and  several  others  had  sessions  and  occasional  suppliea; 
of  preachers.  Year  by  year  a  number  of  ministers  oame  over 
from  Scotland  in  the  way  described,  and  visited  almost  every 
district  where  Presbyterian  settlers  were  without  pastors. 
But,  notvfithstanding  the  spiritual  destitution  which  prevailed, 
the  church  did  not  sanction  laymen  attempting  to  preachj 
unless  they  were  "expectants"  of  the  office  of  the  ministry. 
A  complaint  having  been  made  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  1640,  against  Messrs.  Livingstone  and 
Rutherford  for  encouriLging  private  gatherings  for  prayer,  the 
practice  of  several  families  uniting  together  for  worship  was 
condemned,  and  a  strict  law  laid  down  that  none  should 
even  explain  the  Scriptures  in  public  except  ministers  or 
"expectants  *'  approved  by  the  Presbytery. 

t  KiUen'a  Adair,  p.  116. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

CIVIL  WAB  IN   IKELAND. 

inE  power  of  the  Irish  rebels  had  been  almost  overthrown 
by  the  victories  of  Monro,  when,  in  1643,  the  celebrated 
Owen  Roe  O'Neill*  arrived  in  Ireland.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Matthew  O'Neill,  Baron  of  Dungannon,  and  had 
been  distinguished  in  the  Spanish  and  Imperial  servioes,  being 
especially  renowned  for  his  gallant  defence  of  Arras.  Placed 
in  command  of  the  rebels,  he  determined  to  conduct  the  contest 
aooording  to  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  and  to  punish  all 
who  were  concerned  in  murder, 

A  General  Assembly  of  the  confederate  Catholics,  lay  and 
dkrical,  met  at  Kilkenny^  on  the  24th  of  October,  arranged 
Cor  carrying  on  the  war,  and  performed  the  functions  of  a 
P&rUament.  They  handed  over  the  endowments  of  the 
BpisGopal  Church  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  But,  ere  long, 
they  began  to  negotiate  with  the  King  through  the  Marquis  of 
Ormonde,  the  Protestant  head  of  the  great  Anglo-Norman 
family  of  Butler.  Charles,  having  conceded  almost  everything 
demanded  by  the  confederate  Roman  CathoUcs,  received  from 
them  in  return  the  promise  of  troops  to  assist  him  against  his 
English  subjects.  This  treaty  of  peace  is  generally  known  as 
the  Cessation. 

In  October,  1643,  the  Earl  of  Antrim  escaped  from  Carrick> 
lorgUB  Castle^  where  he  had  been  imprisoned  by  Monro,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  King  at  Oxford.  He  promised  to  send 
Iriab  troops  to  assist  the  royalist  chieftains  in  the  Highlands, 

*  Fri&r  O'Melloa  rnnkoa  Owen  Boo  the  sou  of  Art  M* Baron,  the  son  61 
Matthew.    Cart«  makefl  him  the  grandBon  of  M*Baron. 
G 
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who,  through  jeolouBy  of  Argyle,  rather  than  through  love 
of  Charles,  were  ripe  for  rebellioD  against  the  authority  of  the 
Farliament. 

The  firat  party  of  Antrim's  Irish,  under  Alaater  MacDonnell 
(sometimofi  called  "  CoU-Kittagh,"  or  left-handed  Coll,  after 
his  father),  passed  over  to  Scotland  protected  by  a  frigate. 
They  captured,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1644,  Messrs.  Weir  and 
Hamilton,  who  were  returning  to  Scotland.*  These  gentlemen 
were  kept  a  long  time  in  prison,  and  endured  such  hardships 
that  Mr.  Weir  died.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  at  last  exchanged,  and 
had  a  successful  ministry  at  Dumfries,  and  at  Edinburgh. 
Hia  son  was  successively  minister  of  Benburh,  Armagh,  and 
Kilhnchy. 

James  Graham,  Marquis  of  Montrose,  at  the  head  of  the 
Highland  Royalists  and  their  Irish  alhes  now  took  the  field, 
and  gained  many  victories.  Having  captm-ed  Aberdeen,  his 
Irish  forces  were  there  distinguished  for  their  great  cruelty. 
They  compelled  those  whom  they  killed  to  strip  previously,  lest 
their  clothes,  spoiled  in  the  act  of  murder,  might  be  rendered 
less  serviceable  to  the  murderers.  "The  wyf  durst  not  cry 
nor  weep  at  her  husband's  slauchter  befoir  hei-  eyes,  nor  the 
mother  for  the  son,  nor  the  dochter  for  the  father ;  which,  if 
they  war  heard,  then  war  they  presently  slayne  also/'f 
Formerly  when  acting  for  the  Covenanters,  Montrose  oppressed 
Aberdeen  because  it  inclined  to  the  Royal  cause,  now  he 
murdered  its  inhabitants  because  they  supported  the  very 
principles  he  had  formerly  punished  them  for  opposing. 

The  overthrow  of  Charles  at  Naseby,  in  1645,  enabled  the 


•  Hamilton  MSS.,  p.  78.  Roid  Etatce  orroneoualy  that  tliey  were 
captured  on  tha  3rd  of  July,  and  ho  errs  in  describing  Alaater  MaoDonnell 
ae  the  "noted  CoU-Kittagh"  (Vol.  i.,  p.  459).  That  niok-Dame  properly 
belonged  to  MaoDonnell'a  father,  as  Dr.  Bold  (Vol.  i.»  p.  317)  himself  htid 
proviously  fixpl&iued. 

t  Spalding's  History  of  the  Troubles. 
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regular  Scotch  army  under  Leslie  to  return,  Montrose  waa 
completely  defeated  at  Philiphaugh,  and  fled  from  the 
Ungdom.  Afterwards  he  returned,  was  captured,  and,  on  the 
21st  of  May,  1650,  executed.  This  is  the  demon  to  whose 
memory  the  degenerate  Scotch  have  erected  a  monument  in 
St.  Giles's  Cathedral 

The  war  in  Scotland  drove  many  to  Ulster,  and  was  rather 
an  advantage  to  the  Presbyterians  in  Ireland,  The  Parlia- 
ment, now  completely  victorious  over  Charles,  sent  three 
commissioners  to  Ulsterf  lest  the  Presbyterians  might  bo 
induced  to  join  Ormonde,  serving  under  the  King.*  To  this 
course  some  of  them  were  inclined  on  account  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  Sectaries,  now  rising  into  power. 

These  Commissioners  added  a  civil  sanction  to  the  acta  of 
the  Presbytery,  and  gave  that  court  a  commission  to  inflict 
censures  on  •*  scandalous  ministers."  Besides  this»  they 
ordered  the  Covenant  to  be  tendered  at  places  where  it  had 
not  been  received  previously ,  and  *'  they  also  did  give  a  right 
of  tithe  of  parishes  to  as  many  of  the  new  entrants  as  did 
apply  to  them." 

In  1645,  the  confederate  Catholics,  through  the  earl  of 
Glamorgan,  concluded  another  treaty  with  Charles.  A  copy  of 
that  treaty  was  found  among  the  baggage  of  the  Boman 
Cathohc  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  was  slain  in  an  attack  on 
Bligo.  When  this  document  was  published,  it  was  seen  at  once 
how  far  Charles  had  engaged  to  favour  Boman  Catholicism ; 
and,  consequently,  all  hope  of  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  joining 
with  Ormonde  was  destroyed. 

This  treaty  being  repudiated  by  the  King,  a  new  agreement 
was  made  between  Ormonde  and  the  Confederates,  which  was 
opposed  by  Binuccini,  the  Papal  Nuncio.  In  this  opposition 
he  waa  supported  by  Owen  Eoe  O'Neill,  who,  afterwards,  got 

*  Thfi  oommisBioners  were  Sir  Bobort  King,  Mr.  Arthur  Anaegley, 
Got  Wm.  Be&le. 
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BO  many  of  his  own  creatures  returned  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
*' Assembly'*  that  he  was  able  to  control  its  actions. 

O'Neill,  with  about  five  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred 
horse,  now  made  a  descent  on  Ulster.  General  Monro,  with 
an  army  fuUy  as  numerous,  took  the  field  to  oppose  him,  and 
marched  to  Hamilton's  Bawn.  Colonel  George  Monro,  son- 
in-law  of  the  General,*  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  was 
coming  from  Coleraine  to  join  the  main  body ;  while  O'Neill, 
stationed  at  Benburb,  was  between  these  two  divisions 
of  the  Protestant  army.  Fearing  lest  Colonel  Monro  might 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy  on  his  march,  General 
Monro,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  June,  1646,  advanced 
from  Haniilton's  Bawn  to  Benburb,  with  the  intention  of 
crossing  the  river  to  attack  O'Neill.  But  the  bridge  which 
spanned  the  Blackwater  was  held  by  the  Irish,  while  a 
short  distance  up  the  bank,  a  Plantation  castle  stood  in 
majestic  grandeur  on  a  cliff  100  feet  high,  which  overhung 
its  base,  above  the  river,  at  the  very  spot  where  a  ford 
rendered  the  passage  possible.  Monro,  having  viewed  the 
position  from  a  ridge  of  rugged  hills  opposite  to  the  castle, 
abandoned  his  intention  of  crossing  there,  and  marched  along 
the  Armagh  hank  of  the  river,  eight  miles  to  Caledon,  Even 
now  there  is  but  a  narrow  path  leading  in  the  direction  that 
the  Scots  marched.  They  had,  therefore,  to  toil  over  numerous 
rocky  bramble-covered  hills,  and  through  the  liogs  which  lay 
between  them,  dragging  their  cannons  with  immense  labour. 
Then,  having  crossed  at  Caledon,  they  loft  their  baggage  there 
with  a  guard  of  1,500  men,  and  marched  back  towards 
Benburb,  along  the  Tyrone  side  of  the  river— over  hills  and 
through  the  fearful  quagmires  which  then  existed  on  the  left 
bank  of    the   Blackwater,   from   Tullygivin   to   Knocknacloy. 

*  Adair.  Icsoription  oo  xnontunetit  in  St.  Patrick 'i  Episoopftl 
Church,  Coler&ine,  to  the  memory  of  Ann,  wife  of  Col  George  Monro,  and 
daughter  of  Qen.  Robert  Monro. 
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They  drove  before  them  a  party  of  Irish  under  OTerral,  who 
tried  to  obstruct  their  progress.  Late  in  the  evening,  after  a 
karch  of  more  than  twenty-five  miles >   ready  to  faint  with 

tigue,  they  came  in  front  of  O'Neill,  who  occupied  an  advau- 
[.tageous  position  at  Drumflugh/  near  Bonburh,  with  the 
Blttckwuter  on  his  left.  The  Irish  army  was  placed  on  a 
range   of   hills,   ^vith   valleys   between   them.      O'Neill   then 

Idressed  his  men,  telling  them  to  behold  the  enemies  of  God 
'sod  of  their  souls,  exhorting  them  to  fight  valiantly  against 
those  who  had  deprived  them  of  their  chiefs  and  their  children, 
who  sought  for  their  spiritual  and  temporal  lives,  and  who 
liftd  taken  their  lands,  and  rendered  them  wandering  fugitives. 
Monro  opened  fire  with  his  cannons,  and  the  enemy  replied* 
At  6r8t  the  Scots  made  some  progress,  but,  being  soon  checked, 
they  began  to  lose  ground.  O'Neill  then  advanced  to  the 
attack,  and  Monro  ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge.  But  these 
were  only  Irish  under  English  officers,  and  they  retreated 
disorderly  thi*ough  the  foot,  making  room  for  the  enemy's 
horse  to  follow\  Then  another  squadron  of  cavalry  was 
hurled  against  the  Irish ;  but  they,  being  hard  pressed,  got 
mixed  up  with  the  foot,  and  all  fell  into  disorder.  O'Neill 
now  charged  with  his  pike-men,  and  the  Protestant  ranks  gave 
way.  At  this  critical  moment  a  detachment  of  Irish  cavalry 
approached  from  the  North,  returning  from  Dungannon,  where 
they  hft  i  1  Colonel  George  ^fonro  vvith  doubtful  suooesa. 

This  reii::  --  .--jnt  enabled  O'Neill  to  turn  General  Monro's 
kft ;  while  the  charge  of  the  pike-men  had  divided  the  Scottish 
army  in  two.  One  paii.  was  driven  down  the  gently  sloping 
hill  from  Derrycreevy  and  Carrowbeg  to  where  the  Battleford 
Bridge  now  spans  the  Black  water.  Thistle  Hill,  steep  and 
impassable,  was  before  them,  the  Irish  behind,  and  on  their 

•  O'Mellon'B  MS.  History.  Tbe  '•  British  Officer "  taya  tbat  the 
battle  was  foagbt  "a  tnyle  from  Bonburb,"  which  (»orre«ponds  with 
0*M«Uod'b  st«t«m«nt. 
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right,  while,  to  their  left,  was  the  river,  dark  and  deep,  even 
in  the  midat  of  summer  Into  this  river  the  fugitives— horse 
and  foot — were  driven  in  one  surging  mass.  The  waters  rose 
high  above  those  struggling  in  the  stream  for  life.  Yet  the 
8oots  pressed  madly  onwards,  rushing  in  upon  the  dead  and 
dying,  in  a  vain  effort  to  escape.  It  was,  at  last,  possible  to 
cross  the  river  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  a  good  many 
succeeded  in  escaping.  Those  behind  were  slain  ]jy  the 
enemy,  and  it  is  admitted  by  O' Mellon  that  even  the  wounded 
were  butchered  as  they  lay  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  second  and  smaller  division  of  Monro's  army  en- 
deavoured to  retreat  baokwai'd  to  Caledon.  But  it  is  stated 
that  many  of  them  were  drowned  in  Knocknacloy  Lough. 
This  is  exceedingly  probable,  as  a  marsh  between  the  lough 
and  the  river  was  then  impassable,  and  the  cavah-y  who  came 
from  Dungannon  would  prevent  the  Scots  retreating  in  the 
direction  of  Brantry,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lough.  Caught 
as  in  a  net,  most  of  the  fugitives  must  have  perished. 

I  am  particular  in  giving  these  details  because  many 
accounts  of  this  engagement  are  contradictory,  each  of  the 
other,  and  are  inconsistent  with  local  traditions  and  the 
positive  assertion  of  O' Mellon  that  the  battle  began  at 
Drumflugh.  Besides,  the  statement  made  by  Carte,  and  all 
the  historians  who  follow  Carte,  that  O'Neill  had  the  Black- 
water  on  his  right,  is  incorrect;  as,  in  that  case,  he  would  have 
drawn  up  his  men  with  their  backs  to  the  advancing  Scots. 
Immense  numbers  of  leaden  buUefcs  have  been  found  in  the 
very  spot  where  I  am  certain  the  battle  took  place.  There 
also  human  bones  have  been  discovered,  while  no  relic  of  the 
engagement  has  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Oona,  where 
some  Imagine  it  was  fought."*' 

*  Dr.  Oollior's  statomont  tbftt  O'Neill  won  this  battlo  in  Go,  Armagh, 
is  atill  moro  incorrect,  as  Benburb  is  in  Tyroae,  and  Monro  left  Arniagh 
wiien  lie  crossed  tlie  river  at  Caledon. 
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More  than  2,000  of  Monro's  troops  lay  slain  on  the  field  of 
battle^  The  General  himselfj  without  either  hat  or  wig, 
escaped  with  difficulty,  and  Sir  James  Montgomery's  regiment 
alone  retreated  in  order ;  but  Lord  Montgomery  of  Ards  was 
taken  prisoner  O'Neill  had  only  70  killed  and  200  wounded. 
He  captured  1,500  horses  and  two  months'  provisions  for  the 
Scottish  army.  Having  proceeded  to  Tandragee,  which  ho 
wag  aboufc  to  attack,  the  Nuncio  summoned  him  south  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  party  who  had  made  peace 
with  the  King.  O'Neill  obeyed,  and,  marching  to  Kilkenny, 
threw  away  all  the  fruits  of  the  greatest  victory  which  ever  the 
Irish  gained  over  their  Saxon  masters. 

The  Presbytery  were  grieved  at  this  sudden  calamity ;  but 
it  did  not  interfere  with  their  labours  in  spreading  the  Gospel, 
and  several  congregations  now  obtained  pastors.  On  the  7th 
of  May,  1646»  Mr.  Patrick  Adair  was  ordained  minister  of 
Cairncasfcle,  near  Lame,  and,  for  a  lengthened  period,  he 
occupied  a  distinguished  position  among  his  brethren  in  the 
church.*  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Anthony  Shaw  was 
settled  in  Belfast,  Mr.  Thomas  Hall  in  Lame,  Mr.  Robert 
Cunningham  in  Broadisland,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Kennedy  In 
Templepatriok»t   Presbyterians  in  great  numbers  continued  to 

*Mr.  Patrick  Adair,  son  of  Mr.  William  Adair,  minister  of  Ayr.  wm 
both  nephew  &nd  son-in-law  of  Sir  Robert  Adair,  aaoostor  of  Lord 
WaTBoey.  In  1674  b«  remoTed  from  Cairncastle  to  Bolfait.  IIo  died  in 
1694,  leaving  behind  him  in  manuscript  A  Trus  Narraiive  of  tfie  Rite 
and  Pr^^grtis  of  tht  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  This  work  waa 
printed  by  Dr.  Killen  In  1866;  bufc,  uafortunatoly,  the  published  edition 
diilers  from  the  onginal  mauusorlpt  in  aeveral  huiidced  iastaooes.  as  has 
be«u  pointed  out  by  the  Rov.  Classou  Porter. 

t  Mr.  Hugh  CuDningham  was  settled  in  1647Jaa  parish  minister  of 
Ray.  ne  died  soon  after  the  Restoration,  having  bequeathed  a  consider' 
able  amount  of  property  to  his  wife,  Rebecca  Hand! ton,  as  it  seems  that 
he  left  no  issue.  Among  his  nephews  was  William  Stewart  of  Ballylawn, 
aud  one  of  his  debtors  waft  Mr.  George  Walker,  father  of  the  soldier- 
parson  of  Dooaghmore.  The  note  in  Dr.  Raid's  History,  voL  ii.,p.  46, 
by  tho  Editor  is  evidently  incorrect. 
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arrive  from  Scotland,  the  work  of  supplying  vacant  oongrega- 
tioDS  went  on  with  rapidity,  and  Ulster  seemed  about  to  enter 
on  a  new  career  of  prosperity. 

The  Marquis  of  Ormonde  still  held  Dublin  for  King  Charles^ 
But,  despairing  of  being  able  either  to  gain  the  Scots,  or  fco^ 
rule  the  Kilkenny  Confederates,  ho  agreed  to  surrender  the 
city  to  Commisaionera  of  the  English  Parliament.  These 
CommisBioners  reached  Dublin  in  June  1647,  and  one  of  theix 
first  acts  was  to  substitute  the  Directory  for  the  Prayer-book* 
as  Prelacy  had  been  previously  abolished  in  England.  The 
Episcopal  ministers  on  refusing  to  carry  out  this  order, 
were  deprived  of  their  weekly  allowance  of  bread,  given  by 
Ormonde,  and  were  told  that,  if  they  were  preaching  ministers, 
they  did  wrong  in  not  officiating  in  such  churches  as  wanted 
the  ministry  of  the  Word ;  but,  if  they  were  not  quaUfied  to 
preach,  they  ought  to  betake  themselves  to  another  calling. 
Were  they  to  enlist  in  the  army,  they  would  receive  the 
provision  of  soldiers;* 

Although  the  Commissioners  had  substituted  the  Directory 
for  the  Prayer-book,  they  were  as  a  body  favourable  to  the 
Independents,  and  hostile  to  the  Scotch  influence  in  Ireland. 
On  the  16th  of  July,  the  English  regiments  in  Ulster,  which 
were  hitherto  under  Monro,  wore  placed  by  Parliament  und( 
Colonel  George  Monck,  one  of  the  most  renowned  timeservers 
mentioned  in  history. 

Monck  at  first  pretended  to  favour  the  Presbytery,  and  to 
act  in  conjunction   with  the  Scottish  army.     Coote  made  ftj 
similar  profession,  b\it  the  Ljigan  forces  under  Sir  William  anal 
Sir  Robert  Stewart,  doubting  his  sincerity,  refused  to  follow 
his  leadership  against  the  Irish  rebels  in  the  West, 

The  majority  of  the  Long  Parliament  were  Puritans,  who 
desired  to  reform  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  Presbyterianism, 
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Bat  several  sects  of  enthusiasts  had  of  late  sprang  up  in 
England.  Of  these  the  most  powerful  were  the  Independents, 
who  held  that  every  congregation  was  a  self-governing 
oommunity,  owning  no  subjection  to  either  bishop  or 
presbj-tery.  Their  chief  leader  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  they 
were  as  powerful  in  the  army  as  Presbyterians  in  the 
Parliament.  In  political  matters  they  aimed  at  a  "  root  and 
branch"  reformation,  de8iring  to  establish  a  Commonwealth 
on  the  ruins  of  Monarchy,  while  the  PresbyteriauB  desired  tg 
merely  limit  the  King's  power. 

The  Independents  failed  to  prevent  ParUament  from 
rteolring  to  establish  Presbyterianism  as  the  National  religion 
of  England,  but  they  succeeded  in  preventing  that  resolution 
from  being  carried  into  effect ;  and  the  Presbyterian  system 
was  not  established  anywhere  except  in  Middlesex  and 
Lancashire.  Without  organization  it  had  no  chance  of 
surviving  at  the  Restoration. 

Meanwhile  Charles  tried  to  oegotiate  with  both  parties,  at 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  extirpate  *'  the  one  and  the  other." 
But  failing  in  these  attempts,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the 
Scottish  army  before  Newark.  The  Scots  having  received 
paj-ment  for  their  services  in  England,  gave  up  the  King  to 
commissioners  of  the  Enghsh  Parliament,  lest  it  might  be 
thought  a  breach  of  faith  to  bring  him  to  Scotland.  In  June 
1647,  he  was  seized  by  the  EngHsh  army.  The  Parliament 
condemned  this  act,  and  determined  to  continue  negotiations 
with  his  Majesty ;  but  the  army  marched  into  Loudon,  and 
eetiibUshed  their  dominion  over  the  Parliament,  from  wliioh 
eleven  Presbyterian  members  were  then  expelled. 

The  Scotch,  alarmed  by  these  events,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Charles  known  as  the  Engagement.  By  this  treaty,  the 
King  was  bound  to  establish  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland  for 
three  years,  within  which  time  a  General  Assembly  would 
prepare  a  plan  of  chm*ch  government.     The  Scotch,  on  their 
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part,  promised  to  send  an  armed  force  into  England,  to 
support  the  cause  of  royalty. 

This  contract  was  condemned  by  a  Commission  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  it  was  opposed  by  many  throughout 
Scotland,  who  considered  that  the  concessions  of  the  King 
were  not  sufficient  security  for  the  maintenance  of  Presby- 
terian church  government,  and  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
admit  •*  Malignants  "  hostile  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  into 
places  of  trust  and  power.  It  was  opposed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  where  the  Lords  and 
Conomons  sat  together  in  one  house  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
persuaded  a  majority  to  adopt  this  unfortunate  treaty. 

General  Monro's  forces  in  Ulster  were  then  invited  to 
join  the  Scotch  army  in  their  invasion  of  England.  That 
expedition  was  condemned  by  the  Presbytery,  and  it  was 
Btrongly  opposed  by  Mr.  John  Livingstone,  who  came  to 
Ireland  for  this  very  purpose.  But  neither  the  influence  of 
Ihe  Presbytery,  nor  the  influence  of  Livingstone  was  able  to 
prevent  several  regiments  from  joining  the  "Engagers."  That 
invasion  of  England  ended  in  disaster,  as,  on  the  17th  of 
August,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  army  was  defeated  at  Preston.* 

General  Monro's  strength  in  Ulster  was  diminished  by 
this  expedition ♦  and  besides  he  was  blamed  by  the  zealous 
Presbyterians  for  giving  it  any  countenance,  although  he 
was  bound  to  act  according  to  his  orders  from  the  Scottish 
Parliament. 

This  feeling  against  Monro  was  utilized  by  Colonel  Monck, 
who,  concealing  his  design  of  supporting  Cromwell  and  the 
army,  went  so  far  as  even  to  sit  with  the  Presbytery.  Assidu- 
ously fomenting  the  discontent  against  Monro,  he  gained 
some  of  that  general's  officers,  with  whose  assistance,  on  the 

'Archibald  Stewart  stated  that  he  Induced  600  man  of  Argyle's 
regiment  to  join  Hamilton's  expedition.  Carte  Papers,  Record  Office, 
Dublin, 
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I3th  of  September,  1648,  he  surprised  Carrickfergus.  Monro 
was  biiDsolf  captured  before  he  got  out  of  bed,  and  was  sent  to 
Elngland,  where  he  was  kept  for  several  years  in  the  Towor 
of  London.  In  this  way  the  power  of  the  Scotch  army 
in  Ireland  was  broken  by  Monok,  who  deceived  oven  the 
Presbytery.* 

After  the  Ulster  Scots  who  took  part  in  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  expedition  returned  to  Ireland,  they  were  sub- 
jected to  discipline  by  their  respective  sessions.  Some  had 
to  •*  stand  high  on  the  pillory,"  and  others  escaped  with  a 
public  reproof,  but  all  had  to  acknowledge  thoir  sin  before 
being  absolved. 

At  this  period,  the  church  courts  looked  as  strictly  after 
the  conduct  of  ministers  as  after  tlie  conduct  of  their  people. 
In  1646,  the  Presbytery  introduced  "privy  censures/'  which 
were  conducted  in  this  way :  Each  member  of  fhe  court  was 
in  his  turn  excluded.  Then  the  other  momb«vs,  after  holding 
An  enquiry  into  his  conduct  and  usefulness,  came  to  a  decision, 
which  was  communicated  to  the  excluded  member  on  his 
re-admission. 

The  action  of  Scotland  in  taking  part  with  the  King  seems 
at  first  to  have  caused  some  fear  among  the  prevailing  party 
in  England,  and  the  eleven  excluded  Presbyterian  members 
were  restored  to  Parliament,  which  began  to  recover  its 
authority,  and  actuedly  concluded  the  basis  of  an  agreement 
with  the  King.  But  so  soon  as  Hamilton  was  defeated,  tVie 
English  army  reasserted  its  power,  and  the  Parliament  itself 
was  overthrown  by  the  very  force  which  had  rendered  it 
supreme.  Colonel  Pride  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers  seised 
more  than  200  Presbyterian  members,  or  forced  them  to  flee 
from  London — an  invasion  of  the  Parliament  which  was  known 


*The  Sootcharmy  hod  rendered  itself  anpopuUr  with  the  Presbyteriaa 
oolonists  on  account  of  lie  "oppresflion  and  iosolenoies.'* — Livingstone*e 
Autobiogrftphy. 
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as  "  Pride's  purge."  The  remainder  of  the  House,  called  the 
"Bump/'  was  controlled  by  the  army  and  the  Independents. 
The  King  was  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  on  the  30th  o! 
January,  1649,  beheaded  at  Whitehall.  The  Commons  now 
abolished  the  House  of  Lords  and  Monarchy  itself. 

The  Presbytery,  although  in  the  power  of  Monok  and 
Coote,  protested  against  the  execution  of  Charles.  This 
pronoimcement  evoked  the  wrath  of  John  Milton,  who, 
although  he  hsA  sworn  to  the  Covenant,  was  angry  with  the 
WostminBter  Assembly  for  condemning  his  dangerous  doctrine 
of  divorce.  Ho  published  a  reply  to  the  Presbyterian  protest 
80  full  of  Bcurrihty  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  greatest  English- 
man of  the  age.  He  calls  Belfast  a  ''barbarous  nook  of 
Ireland,"  accuses  the  Presbytery  of  exhibiting  "as  much 
devilifeh  malice,  impudence,  and  falsehood  as  any  Irish  rebel 
could  have  uttered,"  and  declares  that  by  their  actions  he 
might  rather  judge  them  to  be  "a  generation  of  Highland 
thieves  and  redahanks." 

Meanwhile  the  moderate  Catholics,  disgusted  with  the 
insolence  of  Binucoini,  the  Papal  Nuncio,  had  driven  him  from 
power.  Ormonde,  who  returned  in  September,  1648,  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Confederates,  and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  an 
Irish  army  in  the  interest  of  the  King.  But  Monck  in  the 
east,  and  Coote  in  the  west  of  Ulster,  held  the  greater  part  of 
that  province  for  the  Parliament. 

For  some  time,  there  had  been  five  distinct  political  parties 
in  Ireland,  each  possessed  of  an  army : — (1)  the  extreme 
Catholics  under  the  leadership  of  Owen  Eoe  O'Neill,  who 
wished  for  the  utter  destruction  of  Protestantism ;  (2)  the 
moderate  CathoUcs,  who  had  made  peace  with  Ormonde ;  (3) 
the  royahsts  who  supported  the  King  "  without  the  Covenant ;" 
(4)  the  Presbyterians  who  upheld  '*  the  King  and  the 
Covenant ;"  and  (6)  the  Bepublicans,  represented  by  Coote  and 
Monok. 
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IkB  Ulster  Scots,  enraged  at  the  King's  execution,  with- 
drew from  the  Republicans,  and  inclined  to  join  Ormonde  and 
the  Royalists,  who  wore  now  growing  strong,  as  the  Pailiament 
had  of  late  neglected  Ireland.  Monok  had  left  the  country, 
and  Coote,  with  jibout  1,000  men,  the  only  Republican  force  in 
Ulster,  remained  in  occupation  of  Londonderry.  Sir  Alexander 
Btewart,  with  the  Presbyterian  troops  of  the  Lagan,  sat  down 
before  that  city  in  March,  1649,  and  until  August  it  wae 
closely  blockaded.  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  uncle  of  Sir  Alexander, 
jointed  the  besiegers  with  a  party  of  Royalists,  and  Sir  George 
Monro,  who  had  a  commission  from  Charles,  came  with  a 
number  of  Highlanders  and  Irishmen.  These  commanders 
were  afterwards  joined  by  Lord  Montgomery,  who  by  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  had  been  released  from  his  captivity 
among  the  Irish  rebels. 

Montgomery  had  formerly  pretended  to  be  a  zealous 
Presbyterian ;  and  when  taken  prisoner  at  Benburb,  the 
Scotch  Assembly  used  their  influence  to  procure  his  release. 
He  had  been  lately,  by  the  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  army 
in  Ireland,  chosen  Qeneral  to  oppose  the  Republicans.  But 
meanwhile,  through  Ormonde,  he  received  a  commission  from 
Charles  II.  to  be  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Royahst  forces  in 
Ulster,  and  he  determined  to  betray  the  principles  he  had 
sworn  to  defend.  By  his  orders,  Sir  George  Monro  left  the 
other  generals  to  conduct  the  blockade  of  Derry,  and  having 
captured  Coleraine,  came  to  attack  Belfast,  which  was  held 
by  Colonel  Wallace  for  the  Presbyterians.  Montgomery 
hurried  up  his  forces,  as  if  to  defend  the  town  from  Monro, 
and  they  were  admitted  on  the  27th  of  June.  He  then  threw 
off  the  mask,  "  produced  his  commission  from  the  King,  and 
discharged  Wallace  of  his  trust.*'  Lord  Montgomery  and 
Monro  now  captured  Carrickfergus,  and,  on  tho  llth  of  July, 
Monro  again  joined  the  besiegers  of  Londonderry «  Mont- 
gomery followed  with  a  considerable  force,  and  for  some  time 
ihe  aidge  was  vigorously  prosecuted. 
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The  Presbytery  finding  that  Montgomery  was  for  the 
King  without  the  Covenant,  drew  up,  on  the  7th  of  July,  a 
DECLARATION  Warning  their  people  against  serving  in  the 
Eoyalist  army*  In  consequence  very  many  Presbyterians 
immediately  withdrew  from  the  besiegers  of  Londonderry, 
eithibiting  a  readiness  to  obey  the  admonitions  of  their  Church' 
seldom  shown  now  in  our  own  days  of  degeneracy,  when  th©* 
tie  connecting  a  Presbyterian  with  his  religion  is  not  neai'ly  so 
strong  as  the  tie  binding  him  to  his  position  in  society,  or  to 
some  political  organization  managed  by  the  enemies  of  his 
countr}'  and  his  creed. 

Before  the  Presbyterians  had  withdrawn  from  Montgomery 
— in  fact  as  early  as  March— Owon  Roe  O'Neill  had  offered 
his  services  to  the  Republicans.^  His  proposals  were  accepted 
by  Colonel  George  Monck,  and  to  the  amazement  of  both 
friends  and  foes,  O'Neill  came  on  the  7th  of  August  to  relieve 
Londonderry.  Montgomery  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siegej 
and  return  to  his  quarters  in  Antrim  and  Dovsti.  O'Neill  took] 
imwell  before  he  left  the  neighbourhood,  emd  soon  afterwardtj 
died  in  Cloughoughter  Castle,  County  Cavan. 

This  Republican  success  in  Ulster  was  preceded  by  a! 
still  greater  victory  near  Dublin,  which  city  Ormonde  had 
advanced  to  besiege.  General  Jones  marched  out  wth 
the  Republican  army  on  the  2ud  of  August,  and  completely 
defeated  the  Royalists,  of  whom  4,000  were  killed,  and  2,517 
made  prisoners.  I  But  one  gi'eater  than  Jones  was  about  to 
appear  on  the  scene. 


*  Ormonde  Correspondence,  vol.  ii,  p.  91. 

t  A  History  or  Briefe  Chronicle  of  the  Ohiefe  Matters  of  the  Iriah 
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CHAPTER  XIL 
UNDEB  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


UVER  CEOMWELL  having  rendered  the  Parliament 
supreme  in  England,  and  the  Independents  supreme 
in  the  Parliament,  now  came  to  Ireland  to  act  as 
Lord  Lieutenant.  On  the  15th  of  August,  1649,  he  landed  at 
Dublin.  On  the  3rd  of  September,  he  invested  Drogheda 
which  had  been  garrigoned  by  the  best  of  Ormonde's  soldiers, 
most  of  whom  were  English.  A  summons  to  surrender  being 
rejected,  Cromwell  took  the  town  by  storm  on  the  11th,  and 
put  the  garrison  with  many  defenceless  inhabitants  to  the 
sword.  At  Wexford  he  exercised  the  same  severity.  Other 
towns  opened  their  gates  when  summoned.  Veuables,  sent 
north  to  co-operate  with  Coote,  met  him  at  Belfast  which  was 
taken  on  the  30th  of  September.  On  the  6th  of  December 
these  generals  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Royalists  under 
Lord  Montgomery,  not  far  from  Lisburn.  The  Irish  with  the 
energy  of  despair  continued  the  struggle  for  some  time  longer, 
bQt  on  the  21st  of  June.  1650,  their  army  under  Heber 
M'Mahon,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  was  defeated  near  Letterkenny 
Willi  great  slaughter  by  Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  caused  the 
Bishop's  head  to  bo  placed  on  one  of  the  gates  of  London- 
derry, and  who  ordered  the  execution  in  cold  blood  of  Henry, 
»on  of  Owen  Boe  O'Neill,  a  prisoner  in  that  fatal  engagement. 
The  long  contest  was  over ;  the  Bepubltoans  were  victorious 
over  both  the  Boyalists  and  the  Rebels;  and  Iceland  for  the 
first  time  in  her  history  was  completely  subdued. 

The  Independents  being  now  supreme,  began  to  set  up  & 
religious  establishment  of  their  own.  Dr.  John  Owen  came 
to  Ireland  as  Oliver  Cromwell's  chaplain  at  a  salary  of  £200  a 
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year,  while  his  wife  and  family,  who  remained  in  Englanc 
received   £100  a  year.     Other  Independent  ministers  cam< 
over,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  received  every  encouragemei 
from  the  State,  but  they  were  never  able  to  guide  the  religion, 
as  they  had  guided  the  politics  of  the  country.     Independencyf 
wanted  that  cohesiveness  necessary  to  enable  a  denomination 
to  stand  in  the  day  of  persecution,  and  with  ten  years  to  take, 
root  in  the  soil,  it  left  hardly  a  trace  behind  when  the  power' 
by  which  it  had  been  suppoiied  was  overthrown. 

The  Presbyterians  in  Ireland  were  willing  to  submit  to  the 
new  Government;  but  &  mere  outward  obedience  was  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  ruling  authorities.  After  the  execution 
of  Charles,  the  Homp  Parliament  framed  an  oath  termed  the 
ENGAGEMENT,'''  which  bound  all  by  whom  it  was  sworn  to 
renounce  "  the  pretended  title  of  Charles  Stewart/'  and  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  necessary  to  take  this 
oath  before  obtaining  any  public  office,  and  the  Government 
tried  to.  force  it  on  the  Presbyterian  ministers.  But  they,  as 
they  still  held  the  principles  of  a  limited  monarchy,  refused  to 
make  the  required  declaration.  Mr.  Drysdale  of  Portaferry, 
Mr.  Baty  of  Ballywalter,  Mr*  Alexander  of  Greyabbey,  Mr, 
Main  of  Islandmagee,  and  others  were  apprehended.  Some  of 
the  remaining  ministers  went  to  Scotland,  and  some  kept  in 
concealment.! 

Soon  afterwards,  Colonel  Venables  offered  to  permit  the 
imprisoned  pastors  to  return   to  their  abodes,  and  exeroii 
their    ministerial  functions,  if   they  would    promise  not    to 


•  This  "Engagement"  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Engagement 
m&de  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Scotch,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

t  In  reference  to  a  blank  that  ooouri  at  this  period  in  the  old  Session 
Book  of  Templepatriok.  there  is  the  following  marginal  entry:— "Thii 
blank  waa  the  time  of  our  miniater'fl  trouble  being  pursued  by  orders  from 
Cromwell's  army,  which  continued  y*  he  was  debarred  of  publio 
preaching  from  the  first  of  August,  1660,  until  May.  1652." 
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"  touch  on  any  other  thing  of  Btate  matters  than  vrhat  is 
imowed  by  the  State  of  England."  But  this  offer  was  refused. 
The  ministers  holding  themselves  under  the  moral  tie  of  a 
govomment  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  considered  that 
by  making  this  declaration  they  would  be  swearing  to  destroy 
interests,  whioh  in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  they 
had  sworn  to  maintam.  Notwithstanding  this  refusal,  they 
were  soon  released,  but,  at  the  same  time,  warned  to  expect 
no  favour  from  the  government. 

After  Montrose  had  been  executed,  Charles  II.  came,  by 
in\ntation»  to  Scotland,  in  June,  1650;  and,  although  he  had 
privately  embraced  Popery,  now  solemnly  swore  he  "would 
have  no  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the  Covenant — no  friends, 
but  the  friends  of  the  Covenant." 

Cromwell,  as  Captain  General  of  the  English  forces,  marched 
against  him  with  an  army  of  16,000  men.  LesUe,  who 
commanded  the  Scots,  compelled  Cromwell  by  his  skilful 
manoeuvring,  to  retreat  from  Edinburgh  to  Dunbar.  Thither 
the  Scotch  commander  followed,  and,  against  his  own  better 
judgment,  left  a  position  of  advantage,  descended  to  the  plain, 
and  offered  battle  to  the  English.  The  Scots  were  defeated, 
and  Edinburgh  taken. 

This  defeat  jjo  terrified  the  General  Assembly,  that  they 
adopted  resolutions  drawn  up  by  their  "  Commission,"  which 
approved  of  all  "fencible"  persons,  except  the  profane  or 
excommunicated,  being  accepted  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
A  strong  minority  protested,  and  the  two  parties,  known  as 
Res  '  J  Si  and  Protesters,  can-ied  on  a  bitter  ooatroversy 

for  K  ._,  <  aed  period.  The  Scotch  Parliament,  enoouraged 
by  the  action  of  the  Commission,  went  much  further,  and 
passed  an  act  by  which  RoyaUsts  and  other  **  MaUgnants  '* 
would  be  admitted  to  places  of  pubho  trust  and  power  on 
expressing  regret  for  past  misconduct. 

Notwithstanding    the   disaster   at   Dunbar,   Charles    was 
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Gi'oviriied  at  Scone.  The  Soots  dow  acted  on  the  defensive, 
aiif!  Croniwell  mighi  have  had  difficulty  in  conquering  the 
iiorthoin  pints  of  the  Ivingdoni,  had  not  Charles,  like  a 
m&dnmn,  luarchi^d  to  EtigliLnd,  in  a  vain  hope  of  heing  joinec 
by  the  people.  He  was  swiftly  followed  by  Cromwell*  and  on 
thn  3rd  of  September,  1G51,  completely  defeated  at  Worcester. 
He  then  fled  from  the  Kingdom,  and  Cromwell  was  supreme. 

During  all  this  time,  the  Irish  Presbyterians  were  closely 
watched  lest  they  might  espouse  the  interest  of  Chailes,  By* 
a  council  of  war,  an  act  of  banishment  was  pronounced  against 
their  ministers,  Many  of  them  fled  from  the  country,  and 
others,  in  the  dross  of  farmers,  travelled  through  their  parishes 
and  preached  in  private  houses,  or  in  the  fields  at  the  risk  of 
imprisonment.  The  "  Eugagemout "  was  now  pressed  on  the 
occupants  of  public  offices,  and  heavy  penalties  inflicted  on 
those  who      '       ^  to  swear. 

After  t  i  ft  the  Kingdom,  the  Gov^ernment  of  Ireland 

seemed  less  iooUned  to  persecute  Presbyterians,  but  Roman 
Catholics  were  treated  with  relentless  severity.  Cromwell, 
wiien  in  the  country,  had  been  asked  by  the  governor  of  Boss 
for  a  promise  of  religious  liberty  as  a  condition  of  surrender. 
In  reply,  ho  declared  ho  did  not  meddle  with  any  man's 
oonscitnoo ;  but  if  a  liberty  to  •* exorcise  "  the  Mass  was  meant 
that  would  not  bo  permitted  whei*©  the  Parliament  of  England 
had  power. 

Diunng  iho  period  of  Kpiscopal  aacendaccy,  it  was  the 
prn<^lict*  to  press  with  full  force  against  Presbyterians  thi 
l)onal  laws  seldom  enforced  against  Catholics.  The  Papist 
WR8  pardoned,  and  the  Presbyterian  punished  for  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  same  enactment.  But  now,  the  Bepublicans 
began  to  permit  Presbyterian  pastors  to  exorcise  the  functions 
of  their  of&co,  although  Romish  priests  were  punished  with 
severity.  Through  the  intercession  of  Lady  Clotworthy, 
nothor  of  Sir  John,  Mr.  Ferguson  got  leave  to  return  to  his 
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work»  and  others  came  back  about  the  same  time.  Even  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  treated  tenderly,  Some  of  the  bishops 
received  small  pensions.  Several  of  the  clergy  lectured  in 
private,  and  aftei"wards  many  of  them  who  were  evangelical 
were  placed  In  charge  of  parishes  and  received  salaries.* 

After  the  death  of  Ireton,  Cromwell's  son-in  law,  Fleetwood, 
who  married  his  widow,  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
forces  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  who 
oondacted  the  Government.  Bir  Phelim  O'Neill  and  many 
who  had  committed  murder  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  were  now 
captured  and  executed.  About  this  time  some  Baptist 
ministers  came  to  Ireland,  and  divided  the  sectarian  interest 
with  th«  Independents.  These  preachers  were  exceedingly 
ignorant  and  overbearmg,  but  they  did  not  make  much 
impression.  The  old  Episcopal  party,  however,  joined  with 
them  to  strive  to  maintain  the  persecution  of  Presbyterians. 

In  England,  many  new  sects  now  sprang  into  existence. 
The  fanaticism  which  produced  Independency  produced  other 
forms  of  Non-conformity.  A  w<tve  of  religious  enthusiasm 
passed  over  the  countrj',  and  the  feelings  of  different  men 
manifested  themselves  in  different  sects.  The  Quakers  imagined 
they  spoke  by  direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  did 
not  generally  administer  either  baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  they  rejected  a  Gospel  ministiy.  The  Fifth  Monarchy 
m«n  desired  to  abolish  all  government,  that  they  might  prepare 
for  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  The  followers  of  Lodowick 
Maggleton  held  as  an  article  of  faith  that  the  sun  was  just  four 
miles  from  the  earth.  Other  sects  taught  doctrines  equally 
absurd,  and  it  required  a  dictator  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

Cromwell  saw  that  his  opportunity  was  now  come.  On  the 
aOth  of  April,  1653,  he  went  with  300  men  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  ejected  the  members  and  locked  the  doors.    Although 

*  For  eiuunpld,  John  Ayton,  who  reoeivtd  Epiaoop^  ordioation  in 
1666,  WM  ftftenrardA  placed  in  Tyn&n  on  the  usual  salary. 
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be  sometimea  afterwarda  coo  suited  ed  aaaemby  called  a  Pailia- 
ment,  which  cousisted  of  meMuhcrs  from  the  three  kiagdoi 
)id  was,  from  this  time  until  his  death,  virtually  Dictator 
Great  Britain. 

Shortly  before  Cromwell's  usurpation,  Colonel  Venables, 
Dr.  Henry  Jones*  and  other  commisBionera  came  to  Carrick- 
fergua  to  offer  the  Engagement.  They  sent  soldiera  to  search 
for  papers  in  the  houses  of  Presbyterian  ministers.  From  Mr. 
Adair  they  took  a  large  number  of  documents,  one  bundle  of 
which  contained  the  Presbyter}''a  Representation  against  the 
Sectaries,  and  another  paper  which  condemned  the  "  horrid 
ciinie*'  of  ^'mmdering"  the  King.  That  night,  the  sergeant 
and  soldiers  kept  these  documents  in  the  chamber  where  they 
lay.  But  while  they  slept,  a  servant  maid  went  cautiously 
into  their  room,  brought  away  a  bundle  of  the  papers,  and  sent 
them  to  Mr.  Adair  in  the  morning.  This  proved  to  be  the 
very  parcel  that  contained  the  only  documents  which  he  had 
feared  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities. 

Next  week,  the  commissioners  summoned  both  pastors  and 
people  to  appear  at  Carrickfergus  to  take  the  Engagement. 
••The  whole  coimtry  "  came,  as  required,  but  refused,  at  the 
risk  of  imprisonment,  to  take  the  oath.  For  a  few  days  it 
seemed  as  if  a  period  of  persecution  was  about  to  set  in. 
But  the  commissioners  having  heai'd  of  Cromwell's  usurpation, 
suddenly  assumed  an  appearance  of  great  moderation.  When 
the  ministers  fully  expected  to  be  arrested,  and  sent  to  England 
in  a  frigate  which  was  then  stationed  near  Carricklergudi  they 
were  told  to  go  home,  preach  the  Gospel,  and  live  "peaceably." 


*Dr.  Jones  had,  in  1615.  beeu  made  bishop  of  Cloghor,  He  after* 
wards  turned  Bepubljcau,  joined  the  Begicides,  and  became  scout-master 
general  in  Cromwell's  army,  where  he  was  noted  for  deeds  of  cruelty.  After 
the  HeatoratioD,  ho  returned  to  the  Church,  aud  continued  to  discharge 
his  Episcopal  functions.  His  ••diary*'  was  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  March,  1S9S. 
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About  this  time  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  in  Dublin 
determined  to  compel  a  large  number  of  Presbyterian  ministers, 
landlords,  and  tenants  to  remove  to  Munster  and  Leinster, 
whore  they  were  to  have  lands  on  favourable  terms»  and  to 
enjoy  liberty  of  conscience.  Sir  R.  Adair,  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
other  leading  Presbyterians  went  to  view  the  sites  of  the  pro- 
posed settlements.  But  Cromwell  adopted  other  plans  of 
"planting"  Protestants  in  Roman  Catholic  districts,  and  the 
Ulster  Presbyterians  remained  unmolested. 

In  1641,  less  than  one-third  of  the  lauded  property  in 
Ireland  was  owned  by  Protestants.  But  now  as  a  result  of 
vast  confiscations,  they  became  owners  of  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  country.  What  remained  to  Roman  Catholic  landlords 
in  Ulster,  Leinster  or  Munster,  had  to  be  exchanged  by  them 
for  an  equivalent  in  Connaught,  Many  grants  were  made  to 
soldiers  of  Cromwell,  and  on  these  lands  Protestant  settle- 
ments were  estabUshed.  Every  Popish  priest  was  banislied, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  Romish  worship  repressed 
with  ruthless  severity.  But  the  rule  of  the  Protector  did  not 
last  long  enough  to  firmly  entabliah  Protestantism  in  the  South 
and  West :  unfortunately  it  lasted  long  enough  to  make  that 
religion  detested  by  the  Kelts;  and  the  *' curse  of  Cromwell" 
has  ever  since  been  a  proverb. 

The  exiled  ministers  returned  to  Ireland,  and  at  the  same 
lime  came  others  who  had  not  been  there  previously.  The 
Presbytery  soon  became  so  large  that  it  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  committees,  called  the  "  Meetings  '*  of  Antrim, 
Down.  Lagan,  Route,  and  Tyrone,  which  had  power  to  do 
specified   work.*      Many  settlers  arrived  from  Scotland  and 

*Xt  seems  from  Adait'ii  Narrative,  that  the  Meeting  of  La^an  was 
formed  abattt  1G49,  although  tha  stAtemeiib,  '*Thig  was  the  arigin  of  tha 
Presbytery  of  Ltagan/'  is  not  in  tho  original  manuscript.  The  Meetings 
ol  Antrim  and  Down  wore  formed  in  1654;  Route  was  disjoined  from 
Ligm  in  1667;  and  another  Meeting  was  formed  In  Tyrone  some  time 
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from  England  ;  and  the  Presbyteriao  Church  grew  with  the 
growth  and  strengthened  with  the  stren^'th  of  the  kingdom. 
The  twentj^'-four  ministers  of  1653  soon  increased  to  above 
seventy.  A  strict  disoipline  was  maintained,  and  the  Presby- 
tery was  kept  free  from  the  disputes  between  the  Resolutioners 
and  Protesters  by  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  then 
agitated. 

This  desirable  result  was  effected  by  as  overture  called  the 
Act  op  Banoob,  passed  by  the  Presbytery  in  1654,  binding 
ministers  iu  all  their  public  ministrations,  to  refrain  from  taking 
part  with  either  of  the  disputants  in  Scotland.  This  Act  was 
the  means  of  maintaining  the  internal  peace  of  the  Church  in 
connection  with  her  external  prosperity."^ 

About  this  time,  Messrs-  Adair  and  Stewart,  with  Sir  Johai 
Clotworthy  and  Captain  Moor  applied  to  Fleetwood  and  the 
Council  to  take  off  the  sequestration  of  tithes,  and  grant  them 
to  the  ministers  as  a  legal  maintenance.  Fleetwood  refused, 
but  he  promised  to  gi'ant  yearly  salaries  to  all  who  applied  for 
them.  These  salaries  the  ministers  accepted,  although  much 
preferring  their  **  legal  maintenance,"  even  when  less. 

It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Reid  that  about  150  clergymen  now 
received  payment  from  the  Government ;  and  that  of  these 
six  were  Presbyterians,  twelve  Episcopalians,  and  the  othera 
Independents  or  Baptists.  But  it  is  certain  that  many  more 
than  six  Presbyterian  ministers  drew  salaries.  Adair  states 
positively  that  none  of  the  ministers  in  settled  charges,  who 
applied  for  grants,  were  refused.     The  truth  of  this  statement 


afterwards.  Those  Meetings  acted  under  a  commission  from  the  Presbytery, 
And,  at  firat^  oonaisted  of  both  miuigtere  aud  eliers.  Afterwardg,  when 
ptraeouiioQ  aro^,  miaisters  alono  attended  t)io«e  courts.  Tu  this  rule 
Lagan  was  probably  an  exception,  slu  I  find  elders  attending  that  Meeting 
in  1672,  the  earliest  period  to  which  the  minutes  extend,  while  it  waa  1687 
beloro  they  were  re-adinitted  to  the  other  Preabyteriea. 
*  Manuscript  minutes  of  Antrim  Meeting. 
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ie  established  by  lists  id  the  Office  of  Records,  which  prove 
that  almost  every  Presbyterian  minister  in  Ireland  obtained 
from  Cromwell's  Government  a  salary — generally  £100  a  year — 
or  a  right  to  the  tithes,  or  as  much  *' salary"  as  would  bring 
up  his  tithes  to  the  amount  which  I  have  mentioned,'^  Towards 
the  end  of  the  Commonwealth  period,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
tdfidency  to  place  all  the  ministers  on  tithes. 

In  1655,  Henry  Cromwell  returned  to  Ii'oland,  its  com- 
mander  of  the  army,  to  counteract  the  power  of  the  Baptists, 
Ho  bi*oaght  over  some  Independent  ministers,  among  whom 
was  Stephen  Chamock,  author  of  a  work  on  the  Divine 
Attributes.  Cromwell  governed  Ireland  with  vigour  and 
success.  Gradually  be  became  more  favourable  to  the 
Presbyterians :  and,  after  he  had  been  promoted  to  be  Lord 
Dt  puty,  he  summoned  a  meeting  of  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  clergymen  to  devise  some  uniform  method  of 
maintenance  different  from  the  **  mongrel  sort  of  way " 
between  tithes  and  salary'  by  which  they  were  then  supported. 
A  plan  was  adopted  of  giving  ministers  their  "legal  main- 
[tonance  '*  of  tithes,  and  of  so  "  moulding  parishes  "  that  each 
)tild  produce  at  least  £100  a  year.  This  plan  was  never 
fuUy  carried  out.  But  in  16G0,  above  sixty  Presbyterian 
rif  rtrvmcn  obtained  from  the  Convention  a  legal  right  to  the 
of  the  parishes  where  they  were  settled.  This  continued, 
however,  for  only  '*  that  year  and  the  next  till  the  bishops 
were  estabUshcd." 

Boring  the  administration  of  CromweU,  we  find  the  sect  of 
.Q'    *  to  appear  in  Ireland.     William  Ed raundson 

•  ^b  LDg  at  Lurgan  where  he  had  seveu  converts. 

He  and  John  Tiffin  began  to  address  the  people  at  fairs  and 
markets  on  the  corruptions  of  the  ministry,  the  evils  of  steeple- 
houses,  the  %in  of  hat-honour,  and  the  blasphemy  of  oaths. 
At  Belfast.  Edmundson  and  his  friends  could  find  only  one  Idd 
'  See  Appendix  A. 
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where  the  proprietor  would  consent  to  entertain  them.  After- 
wards two  females  of  this  eect  travelled  on  foot  through  Ulster^ 
in  winter,  wading  rivers  and  walking  on  the  narrow  pathi 
which  went  in  a  direct  line  over  hills  and  through  hogs.  But 
they  all  failed  to  make  many  converts.  The  Presbytc-rian 
people  were  then  too  firmly  attached  to  the  principley  of  their 
church,  and  had  too  much  confidence  in  their  pastors,  to  be 
led  by  a  religion  of  mere  feeling,  after  the  manner  in  which 
they  now  follow^  Baptists,  Salvationists,  or  Plymouthists. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  John  Livingstone  was  again  called  by 
the  pariah  of  Killinchy  to  resume  his  pastorate  among  them  ; 
but  the  Sj-nod  of  Merge  and  Teviotdale  refused  to  *'  transport " 
him  thither.  However  he  came  on  a  visit,  and  found  that  th( 
rebellion  had  worked  such  a  change  on  his  old  parish,  that  hfl^ 
did  not  know  more  than  ten  or  twelve  of  its  inhabitants. 
During  his  sojourn  in  Ireland,  he  preached  in  many  places, 
and  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  which  seemed  to 
him  like  a  Synod,  as  above  thirty  ministers  and  about  seventy 
elders  were  present.  Many  of  these  elders  represented 
parishes,  still  destitute  of  a  permanent  ministry,  which  were 
supplied  b}'  the  placed  ministers  in  their  turn.* 

Edmundson,  the  Quaker,  was  then  in  Armagh  jail.  The 
keeper  owned  a  public-house,  at  which  Livingstone  stopped 
when  visiting  that  neighbourhood.  "  'Twas/'  said  Edmundson, 
"  on  a  seventh  day  of  the  week  he  came ;  I  was  then  fallen 
sick  and  in  bed.  The  priest  lodged  in  the  next  room,  so  that 
I  could  hear  what  they  said.  Towards  evening  many  Presby-i 
terians  came  to  visit  their  minister,  and  he  read  a  chapter  an< 
expounded   it  unto  them,  sung   a  psalm  and  prayed;   af 

*  The  minutoa  of  the  Antrim  Mooting  often  alludo  to  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  procuring  ministers  for  the  vacant  parishes.  In  September, 
1659,  Mr.  William  Moororaft,  minister  of  Ardstraw,  was  ordered  hy  the 
Qovernmeut  a  gratuity  of  £20  for  '*  a  preaching  tour  in  Oonnaught  to 
desolate  ooiigregatioDs  made  by  him." 
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which  they  left  him  that  night.*'  When  Edmiindson  was 
liberated  ho  took  a  farm  near  Belturbet  in  order  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  refusing  to  pay  titbe,  and  thereby  obtain  the 
satisfaction  of  being  punished  for  his  obstinacy. 

The  Great  Protector  died  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1658, 
and  his  son  Richard  was  proclaimed  his  successor,  Henry 
Cromwell  was  now  promoted  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  continued  to  rule  the  country  with  wisdom  and  vigour. 
In  tho  five  years  of  his  government,  more  progi-ess  was  made 
in  reducing  Ireland  to  subjection  than  in  fifty  years  under  the 
Stuarts.  Rebellion  had  been  subdued.  Life  and  property  had 
boen  rendered  safe.  Liberty  of  conscience  for  almost  all 
classes  of  Protestants  had  been  established.  Many  settlers 
from  England  and  Scotland  had  been  "  planted  "  in  tho  Keltic 
dbtricts  of  the  South  and  West.  In  Ulster,  marshes  had  been 
drained^  woods  out  down,  and  farm  bouses  built.  Landlords 
had  now  begun  to  reap  the  advantages  of  higher  rent.  The 
Presbyterian  colonists  had  not  been  absorhed  or  modified  by 
the  Irish  as  their  Anglo-Norman  predecessors  had  been  in  the 

it.  The  Kelts  themselves  were  beginning  to  loai*n  the 
iguage  and  to  adopt  the  custom  of  their  conquerors. 
Presbyterian  ism  made  rapid  progress.  Congregations  were 
established  not  only  in  Antrim,  Down,  and  Deny ;  but  in 
T>Tone,  Armagh,  and  other  counties,  As  the  wave  of 
colonization  flowed  onwards,  ministers  wont  along  with  their 
oountiymen,  until,  at  the  Restoration,  there  were  in  Ireland 
above  seventy  Presbyterian  clergymen,  having  under  their 
care  eighty  congi'egations,  and  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
people.  The  Presbytery  had  become  so  large  that  it  was 
sometijiies  called  a  Synod. 

For  some  time,  Richard  Cromwell  seemed  firmly  placed  in 
his  father's  position.  Ho  summoned  a  Parliament  by  which 
h^  waB  reoogniised  as  first  magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Btit  the  army  began  to  plot  against  their  new  master,  whom 
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they  compelled  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  The  Parliament 
was  dismissed  by  Bichard,  and  Richard  by  ihe  oflicers.  The 
old  Romp  was  again  brought  into  power,  and  they  declared 
there  would  be  no  first  magistrate;  hut  they  were  soon 
dispersed  by  the  army.  Moved  by  fear,  an  aUiance  was  then 
formed  between  the  Royalists  and  Presbyterians.  George 
Monck,  who  commanded  the  Parhamentary  army  in  Scotland, 
now  marched  into  England,  and  on  the  3rd  of  Febrnary,  1660, 
entered  London*  lie  professed  obedience  to  the  Parliament 
then  sitting,  but  he  brought  back  the  expelled  Presbyterian 
members,  who  quickly  became  a  majority.  On  orders  from 
Monck,  the  House  dissolved  themselves,  and  issued  writs  for 
the  immediate  assembling  of  a  new  Parhament.  A  majority 
of  tbe  members  elected  were  Presbyterians.  To  that 
denomination  belonged  the  credit  of  having  saved  the  nation 
from  the  tyranny  of  Charles  in  the  past,  they  now  saved  it 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  artny  ;  but  unfortnnately  they  put 
their  tnist  'm  princes. 

A  letter,  sent  by  Charles  to  the  Commons,  dated  from 
Breda,  contained  his  celebrated  Declaration,  in  which  he 
promised  a  general  pardon  and  liberty  of  conscience  as 
conditions  of  his  recalh  The  excesses  of  the  Baptists  and 
Independents  had  produced  such  a  reaction  in  England  that 
even  Puritans  were  wiUiug  to  try  the  King  without  the 
Covenant,  rather  than  be  ruled  by  officers  hke  Lambert,  or  by^ 
legislators  like  Praise-God  Barebone.  The  promises 
Charles  were  accepted  by  the  Convention,  who  invited  liim  to 
return,  without  placing  any  legal  hmit  on  his  acknowledged, 
prerogatives.  Recalled  by  a  Presbyterian  Convention, 
became  distinguished  as  a  persecutor  of  those  to  whom  he 
owed  his  throne ;  and,  while  the  political  liberty  for  which  the 
people  and  the  Parliament  had  fought  was  maintained,  the 
religious  liberty  which  they  had  won  was  entirely  lost. 

In  Ireland,  Coote  declared  for  Charles,  took  Dublin  Castlet^ 
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k^d,  by  Presbyterian  support,  become  master  of  the  Kingdom. 
A  Convention  was  called,  which,  in  February  1660*  met  in 
Dublin.  A  majority  consisted  of  Episcopalians.  Yet,  until 
the  mind  of  the  King  was  known,  they  secmod  to  favour 
Non -conformists,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox,  a  Presbyterian, 
was  chosen  chaplain.  Sir  John  Clotworthy  was  deputed  to 
treat  with  Charles,  but  the  rapid  march  of  events  prevented 
any  results  for  good.  The  Convention  deprived  Anabaptist 
ministers  of  tlieir  salaries,  but  gave  to  the  Presbyterian  pastors 
and  to  about  a  hundred  others  reported  to  be  orthodox,  a 
right  to  the  tithes  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  were  placed. 

Mr.  Patrick  Adair  was  one  of  eight  ministers  who  were 
brought  to  give  advice  to  the  Convention  in  Dublin.  He 
states  that  nobody  seemed  to  own  the  bishops  until  the  King's 
intention  was  known.  Afterwards,  everything  turned  on  his 
Majesty's  inclination,  and  the  Convention,  before  it  adjourned 
in  May.  sent  Commissioners  to  England,  asking  for  the 
restoration  of  their  former  government  and  worship  in  the 
Chmch.  This  request  was  agreeable  to  Charles,  but  ho 
waited  the  progress  of  events.  Mr.  Adair,  on  his  retum  from 
Dublin,  met  "all  the  brethren  in  the  North"  at  a  Synod  held  in 
BaUymena.  He  brought  "every  one  of  them  a  warrant  for  the 
tithes  of  their  respective  paiishea  so  far  as  was  in  the  power  of 
the  Commissioners  iu  Dublin.  This  however,  lasted  but  for 
that  year  and  the  next  till  the  bishops  were  established."* 

Tlje  Synod  then  drew  up  an  address  to  the  King  asking 
him  to  settle  the  religious  estabUsbment  of  Ireland  in 
ftooordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant,  Mr.  William 
Keyes  and  Mr.  William  Richardson  set  out  for  London  with 
this  petition  in  May,  1660;  but,  on  their  arrival,  finding  the 
tide  of  pubUc  opinion  running  strongly  in  favour  of  Epis- 
oopacy,  they  struck  out  all  reference  to  Prelacy  and  the 
Covenant.  The  King  received  them  graciously,  promised 
•Adair,  p.  241. 
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them  his  royal  protectioQ,  and  told  thorn  that  Lord  RohortSi 
whom  he  had  appointed  Deputy  for  Ireland  would  provo  their 
friend.  With  this  promise  they  returned  home,  but  Charlea 
never  kept  his  word  when  it  suited  him  better  to  break  it,  and 
very  soon  the  Irish  Presbyterians  were  doomed  to  suffer  under 
the  King  for  whom  they  had  suffered  so  much  previously. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE  SECOND  PERSECUTION. 

IHARLES,  although  he  cared  little  for  any  religion, 
preferred  Roman  Catholicism,  to  which  faith  he  had 
been  already  reconciled  in  secret.  He  hated  the 
principles  and  feared  the  politics  of  the  Puritans  within  and- 
the  Non-conformists  without  the  Episcopal  Church.  And 
although  Presbyterians  were  ready  to  accept  of  the  King  with 
the  Covenant,  he  prefened  the  Episcopal  party  who  hated  the 
Covenant  as  strongly  as  they  loved  the  King.  His  desire  for 
power  was  more  likely  to  be  gratified  by  a  church  whose 
ministers  taught  that  he  had  a  Divine  right  to  do  wrong,  than 
by  a  church  which  advocated  limitations  to  his  authority. 
Besides,  the  favourite  vices  of  the  monarch  were  vices  to 
which  Presbyterians  show^  no  indulgence.  He  therefore  lent 
his  influence  to  re-establish  Prelacy,  as  more  lenient  to  his 
faults,  more  hopeful  for  his  ambition,  and  more  like  the  form 
of  worship  he  preferred. 

In  England,  the  Convention  was  succeeded  by  a  Parliament. 
The  excesses  of  the  numerous  sects  of  religious  fanatics  had 
produced  a  re-action  in  the  mind  of  the  aristocracy  who 
controlled  the  elections,  and  the  Prelatic  party  obtained 
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majority.  Episcopacy  became  the  established  religtoii  of 
EDgland,  as  the  Ordinance  by  which  it  had  been  formerly 
abolished  was  not  an  Act  signed  by  the  King,*  But  there 
was  DO  law  to  exclude  from  the  Established  Church,  minlBterB 
who  had  not  been  Episcopally  ordained,  and  until  such  was 
passed  they  remained  in  their  chaiges. 

The  fanaticism  of  the  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers  and 
other  Sects,  bad  caused  such  fear,  and  their  condemnation  of 
inBOcent  pleasures  had  produced  such  disgust,  that  the  minds 
of  the  younger  part  of  the  population  reacted  towards  Prelacy. 
Just  as  the  political  liberty  of  Great  Bntaixi  was  secured  by 
Presbyterians,  so  its  rehgious  liberty  was  lost  by  the  "  Sects  " 
through  their  fanaticism , 

Before  long  the  Episcopal  party  became  supreme  in 
the  Pailiament,  and  began  to  act  with  intoleiance.  They 
ordered  the  Covenant  to  be  burnt,  and  the  hturgy  to  be  used 
without  modification ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  Episcopal 
ordination  was  made  necessaiy  for  holding  the  position  of  a 
clergyman  in  the  Established  Church. 

An  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  (1662)  which  required 
every  clergj-man,  if  not  Episcopally  ordained,  to  submit  to 
ordination  by  a  bisViop,  abjure  the  Covenant,  and  renounce 
i4be  principle  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  King  under  any 

>tence.  It  was  made  a  crime  under  heavy  penalties  to 
attend  a  Non -conformist  place  of  worship.  Ministers  who 
refused  to  submit,  were  deprived  of  their  livings  and  prohibited 
from  coming  within  five  miles  of  any  town  in  which  they  resided, 
or  of  any  town  which  w^as  governed  by  a  corporation,  or  which 
returned  a  member  to  Parhament, 

Two  thousand  clergymen  who  refused  to  conform,  were 
driven  out  of  their  parishes,  and  subjected  to  all  the  penalties 
permitted  by  law. 

*  It  WM  not,  therefore,  necessary  (o  repeal  an  Aot  **  abolUbing  '* 
pMlaoy,  as  U  stated  in  Killen's  edition  of  Reid,  vol.  ti.,  p.  266,  note. 
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The  Conformists  dwelt  chiefly  in  their  sennons  on  the  sin 
of  resisting  tiny  of  His  Gracious  Majesty's  commands. 
Maintained  in  power  by  libertines,  they  refrained  from 
condemning  the  favourite  vices  of  the  party  by  whom  they 
regained  their  authority.  The  spiritual  hfe  of  the  church 
passed  away  with  the  Puritans,  and  every  class  of  those  who 
were  left  fell  beneatb  the  prevailing  immorality. 

King  Charles  11.,  on  his  restoration,  found  himself  in  a 
position  of  power  and  popularity  that  he  could  not  have 
anticipated  previously.  The  reaction  against  the  fanatical 
strictness  of  the  "sectarian"  party  was  exceedingly  strong, 
and  in  ecclesiastical  matters  the  King  did  much  as  he  liked. 
I  have  aheady  mentioned  that  the  Convention  in  Ireland, 
before  its  adjournment  in  May,  1660,  had  asked  his  Majesty 
to  re-establish  Episcopacy  in  that  country.  This  request  was 
agreeable  to  Charles,  and  early  in  August  he  nominated 
persons  to  fill  the  vacant  bishoprics — the  surviving  prelates 
being  regarded  as  still  possessing  their  appointments. 
Accordingly,  they  hastened  to  take  possession  of  their  sees. 
Braiuliall  was  elevated  to  the  primacy,  Jones  of  Clogher, 
noted  for  his  bloody  deeds  when  Scoutmaster  in  Cromwell's 
army,  received  absolution  for  all  his  sins,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards recommended  for  the  bishopric  of  Meath,  to  which  he 
was  transferred.  Jei-emy  Taylor,  who  had  written  so 
eloquently  about  the  liberty  of  prophesying,  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  he  soon  became  active  in 
depriving  Presbyterians  of  what  he  had  claimed  for  himself.* 
In  the  days  of  '*  Sectarian"  supremacy,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  answer  in  Dublin,  for  the  crime  of  baptizing  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and,   probably,  he  was    glad   to   bo   able    to 

*  Jeremy  Taylor,  born  in  1613.  wa«  son  of  a  Cambridge  barbor. 
He  mnrcied  &a  bis  seooud  wife  a  naturftl  daughter  of  Ring  Charles  I. 
Ho  waft  appointed  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  on  the  6th  of  August,  1660; 
and  he  didd  on  the  13th  of  August.  1667. 
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punish  Presbyterians  for  the  injuries  he  had  reoeived  from 
AnabaptistB.  Although  Episoopaoy  had  never  been  ••  legally  " 
abolished  in  Ireland ^  there  wng  no  law  in  that  country  more 
than  in  England  to  prevent  ministers  with  Church  of  Scotland 
"orders"  from  holding  benefioefi.  Notwithstanding  the 
opportunity  of  showing  mercy  which  this  circumstance  gave 
fco  the  bishops,  they  began  at  onoe  to  urge  the  authorities  to 
graatar  severity. 

Ou  the  27th  of  October^  1660,  exactly  three  months  before 
the  ntjwly-appointod  bishops  were  consecrated,  Taylor  \n'ot6 
to  Lord  Montgomery  complaining  that  tlie  Presbyterian 
ministers  who  held  parishes  were  in  *' other  men's  hvings.** 
•*  My  Lord/*  he  continued,  **  this  country  is  very  easy  to 
reduce  to  order,  if  the  secular  power  will  appear  rigorously, 
though  but  in  securing  two  or  tliree  of  these  incendiaries."* 
On  the  19th  of  December  he  wTote  to  another  correspondent — 
*'  These  Presbyterian  Scots  get  heart  and  confidence  by  the 
groiU  delay  of  the  justices  coming  over,  and  the  bishops' 
consecration."  f 

But  even  before  this  letter  was  written  Taylor  had  begun 
to  act  "rigorously,"  although  his  actions  must  have  been 
illegal.  The  Session  Book  of  Templepatrick  shows  that  the 
4th  of  December,  1660,  was  the  limit  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  parish.  From  this  date  till  the 
lUth  of  June,  1670,  there  is  a  blank  in  the  records,  caused,  as 
stated  in  the  next  entry,  by  the  '*  Persecution  of  the  Prelates  ;** 
but  Tavlor  was  the  only  prelate  who  could  interrupt  the 
Presbyterian  senices  in  Templepatrick,  and  he  was  not  a 
legal  occupant  of  his  office  when  he  began  to  proceed  against 
Non -conformity. 

Soon    after  the  27th  of  Januar}',   1661,   when    the   now 

•  C»rte  Pftpcrs,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  36. 

t  Appen.  h  to  TMrty-seoond  Report  of  The  Deputy  Koep«r  of  Record*, 
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bishops  were  couseorftted,  all  the  prelates  began  to  act  more 
xngorously.  At  their  request,  the  Lords  Justices  issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  all  unlawful  assemblies,  under  which 
term  Presbyterian  church-courts  were  included.  The  Synod 
had  met  at  Ballymeiia,  and  a  troop  of  horse  were  sent  to 
**  scatter  the  brethren."  But  the  meeting  was  over  before  the 
troopers  arrived. 

Taylor  had  now  the  authority  which  he  desired.  At  hii1 
first  visitation  only  two  of  the  Presbyterian  clergymen  were 
present,  but  he  had  more  than  one  conference  with  them  in 
private,  which  produced  no  good  result.  "  For  this  Bishop 
did  in  one  day  in  his  visitation  declare  thirty-six  churches 
vacant."  He  did  not  make  any  process  against  the  ministers, 
nor  suspend  them,  **  bub  held  them  not  to  be  ministers,  they 
not  being  ordained  by  bishops."  Accordingly  he  declared 
their  parishes  vacant,  and  procured  ** priests  or  curates"  as 
he  thought  fit  for  their  supply. 

Mr.  Hamilton  of  Killead,  and  Mr.  Cimningham  of  Antrim, 
"through  Lord  Massareeno'a  intercession  with  the  Bishop, 
obtained  about  half  a  year's  liberty  after  their  brethren  were 
silenced,  only  they  must  not  lecture  before  preaching  according 
to  their  former  practice." 

The  example  of  Taylor  was  followed  by  the  other  bishops, 
and  soon  every  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  who  refused  to  conform  and  submit  to 
re-ordination  was  ejected  from  his  living,  and  forbidden  under 
heavy  penalties  to  exercise  any  function  of  his  ministerial 
office. 

At  this  time  there  were  nearly  eighty  ministers  connected 
with  the  Northern  Presbytery  or  Synod.*  Of  these  about  ten 
conformed,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  out  a 
complete  list  of  either  Conformists  or  Non-conformists,  as  the 
minutes  of  the  Presbyter^'  have  been  lost,  and  there  are 
"^^^  -  Adftic,  pp.  214,  216. 
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several  ministers  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively 
whether  they  were  Presbyterians,  Independents ,  or  Epis- 
copalians. It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  were  some 
Non-conformists  whose  names  are  not  on  Dr.  Heid's  list. 
Such,  for  example,  are  Blair  of  Dunboe;  Hamilton  of  Donag- 
heady ;  and  Hamilton  of  Benburb.  Besides  these,  several 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  other  provinces  gave  up  their  livings 
for  their  principles,  among  whom  were  James  Livingstone  of 
Finglas,*  and  the  unfortunate  William  Leckey,  who  lost  hia 
life  in  connection  with  Blood's  plot. 

With  regard  to  the  ministers  who  conformed,  it  is  probable 
that,  besides  the  eight  mentioned  by  Eeid,  two  or  three  others 
who  remained  in  the  Establishment  were  Presbyterians. 

The  Presbyterian  **  Conformists  "  about  whom  is  no  doubt, 
are  as  follow  .—Andrew  Rowan,  George  Wallace,  Mungo 
Bennett,  William  Milne,  William  Caldwell,  Eobert  Rowan, 
Wilham  Brown,  and  James  Fleming,  with  Alexander  Dunlop 
and  Andrew  Nesbitt,  probationers. 

The  following  ministers  belonging  to  the  ''Presbytery" 
preferred  to  give  up  their  livings  and  endure  persecution 
rather  than  conform  : — 

LIST  OF  EJECTED  PBBSBYTKKIAN  iONISTERS. 


Andrew  Stewart, 

Gilbert  Ramsay, 
John  Greg, 
Wmiam  Reid, 
John  Drysdale, 
JftinM  Gordon, 
ThoniA<  Pettblea, 


DoD&ghadee 

Bangor. 

KewtowDftrda. 

BaJlywalter. 

Portaferry. 

Comber. 

Dundonald* 
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^^^ 

Hugh  WUsoD. 

Castlereagh.                      ^^H 

^^^^K 

Michael  Brace, 

^^H 

^^^^H 

WlUieun  Richardaon, 

KUlUes^h.                          ^^H 

^^^^H 

John  Fleming, 

^^H 

^^^^H 

▲lex,  HutchinBon, 

Saintfield.                            ^^H 

^^^^H 

Henry  Livlngitone, 

Drumbo.                            ^^^^H 

^^^^H 

Henry  Hunter, 

^^^^H 

^^^^H 

Jftmes  Campbell, 

Loughbrickland                 ^^^^| 

^^^^H 

Andrew  M'Oormiok, 

MagheraUy.                         ^^H 

^^^^H 

William  Keyea, 

Belfaet.                               ^^H 

^^^^H 

Jamea  Shaw, 

Canunoney.                        ^^^^| 

^^^^H 

Bobert  Cunningham, 

Broadisland.                       ^^^H 

^^^^C 

Thomas  Hall, 

^^^^1 

^^^^H 

Patrick  Adair, 

Gaimoastle.                        ^^^^| 

^^^^B 

James  Fleming, 

^^^^1 

^^^^H 

Gilbert  Simpson, 

^^^H 

^^^^H 

Anthony  Kennedy, 

Templcpatriok.                  ^^^H 

^^^^H 

Thomas  Crawford, 

Donagore.                            ^^^^H 

^^^^H 

Robert  Hamilton, 

Eiilead.                               ^^H 

^^^^ft 

Robert  Dewart, 

Connor.                                ^^^^| 

^^^^K 

John  Shaw, 

AhogMJL                            ^^H 

^^^^H 

Jamea  Ctmaingham, 

^^^H 

^^^^H 

John  Oathcart, 

Randalstown.                     ^^^H 

^^^^H 

David  Buttle, 

Ballymena.                          ^^^^| 

^^^^V 

William  dimming, 

Kilraughts,                         ^^^^M 

^^^^B 

John  Douglass, 

Broughshane.                    ^^^^^H 

^^^^B 

Robert  Hogsyeard, 

Ballyrashane.                   ^^^H 

^^^^H 

Gabriel  Cornwall, 

BallywiUan.                      ^^H 

^^^^B 

Thomas  Fulton, 

Drumachoae.                     ^^^^| 

^^^^M 

WUliam  Crooks. 

BaUykeUy,                        ^^H 

^^^T 

Thomas  Boyd, 

Aghadoey.                            ^^^^H 

^^^L^ 

James  Ker, 

Ballymoney.                      ^^^^H 

L 

John  Law, 

Qarvagh,                            ^^^^| 

HB^^H 

^^^^^^pl.  ^^«^^., 

^—^SS^                 ^^^^^H 
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^^^^^H             Junes 

Dunboe,                                               ^^^^| 

^^^^H            Robert 

^lagheracroBs  (Fermanagh).                  ^^^H 

^^^^H            Archibald  Hamilton, 

Cloofeade  (Benburb).                           ^^H 

^^^^^H            Oeorge  Keith, 

Dungannon.                                         ^^^^| 

^^^^^H            Thomafi  Kennedy, 

Donaghmore.                                       ^^^^| 

^^^^^V           Thomas 

Glaadough.                                        ^^^| 

^^^^^H            John  Aberaethy, 

Deaertlyn  (Moneymore).                     ^^^^^ 

^^^^^H            Alexander  Osborne, 

Ballyolog  (Brigh).                                ^^H 

^^^^^H            Jamet  Johnston, 

LiBoaskea.                                            ^^^^H 

Donaghoady.                                          ^^^^H 

^^^^^H             Bobert  Wilson, 

Camus  (Strabane).                                ^^^^| 

^^^^H            William  Moorcraft, 

Ardutraw  and  Badoney.                       ^^^^H 

^^^^H            John 

Glondermot.                                        ^^^^H 

^^^^^H            William  Scmple, 

Letterkenny.                                          ^^^^| 

^^^^^H            John 

Taugbboyne.                                         ^^^H 

^^^^^H            John  Adamson, 

Leckpatriok.                                         ^^^H 

^^^^^^m           John  Grookshanks, 

Raphoe.                                               ^^^H 

^^^^^H            Thomas  Drmnmond, 

Ramelton.                                              ^^^| 

^^^^^H            Jamei  Wallace, 

Urney.                                                    ^^U 

^^^^^H            Robert  Cr&ghaad, 

Donaghmore.                                            ^^H 

^^^^^^B            Hugh  Cuuniogham, 

R.y.                                                                 H 

^^^^^^1             Hugh  Peebles, 

Aghalow.                                                     ^^M 

^^^^H             Adam  White, 

Fannct.                                                       ^^M 

^^^^H            WiUiam  Jacqne, 

Clongish  (Oo.  Ixingford).                            ^H 

^^H       In  every  case  where  this  list  differs  from  Dr.  Reid'a»  it  is                  ^| 

^^^uupported   by  the   authority 

of  documents   in   the  Office  of             ^^^H 

^^^^neoords^     With  regard  to  William  Camming,  I  have  placed            ^^^^| 

■       him  in  Kihranghts,  following 

the  surmise  of  Dr,  Beid,  but  I             ^^^H 

^^^^Datmot  find  any  evidence  to  ] 

prove  positively  the  name  of  his            ^^^H 

^^HBharge.    WiUiam  Keyes  had, 

a  short  time  previouslyi  removed            ^^^H 

^m       from  Btrabane  to  Belfast,  and  Bobert  Wilson  had  gone  from            ^^^| 

H      Termon  MoGurk  to  Btrabane. 

A  paper  in  the  Carte  colleotioo,             ^^^^ 
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relating  to  Blood's  plot,  contains  an  allusion  to  Mr,  Joseph 
Hamilton  of  Duneane,  who  was  possibly  one  of  the  ejected 
Presbyterian  ininisterB ;  and  there  are  others,  such  as  Mr. 
Hope  Shirrid  of  Armagh,  concerning  whom  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  Presbyterians  or  Indepen- 
dents. It  is  certain^  however,  that  the  sixty-four  whose 
names  are  given  in  the  above  list  were  all  Presbyterians,  and 
that  they  were  all  ejected  from  their  livings. 

Pour  of  these — Jamoa  Blair,  James  Wallace,  John  Hamilton, 
and  Archibald  Hamilton  (Benburb) — are  not  on  Dr.  Reid's 
list,  but  one  whom  he  gives — Archibald  Hamilton,  of 
Donaghendry — I  have  omitted,  because  there  were  not  two 
ministers  of  that  name  in  the  Presbytery.  Evidently  Dr.  Reid 
did  not  know  that  Hamilton,  of  Benburb,  was  one  of  the 
ejected  clergymen,  as  he  fixed  the  date  of  his  ordination  for  a 
period  about  nine  years  afterwards. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  ministers  held  more  than  one  parish. 
Robert  Auld  claimed  Magheracross,  Cleenish,  Derryvullen, 
and  Derrybrusk,  but  his  claims  to  one  or  two  of  them  were 
disputed.  Possibly  Archibald  Hamilton  may  have  had  both 
Clonfeacle  (Benburb)  and  Donaghendry,  but  of  this  there  is  no 
proof.  Besides  the  sixty-four  ministers  whose  names  I  have 
given,  there  may  have  been  one  or  two  others  in  the  North 
belonging  to  the  same  category.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  this  list  does  not  include  the  ejected  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  the  South,  except  William  Jaoque,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Northern  Presbytery- 
Mr.  Hugh  Peebles,  of  Aghaloo  near  Aughnacloy,  had 
been  curate  of  that  parish  in  1634,  which  leads  me  to  suppose 
that  he  was  one  of  those  clergymen,  who,  after  the  Canons 
were  adopted  by  Wentworth's  orders,  still  retained  the 
Presbyterian  forms  and  taught  Presbj^terian  doctrines. 

Most  of  the  clergy  who  conformed  were  men  of  no  deep 
rehgious  principles,  such  as  Milne  of  Islandmagee,  who  was 
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afterwards  found  guilty  of  intemperance,  incontinencej  and 
neglecting  hia  cure.  The  re*establishment  of  Episcopacy 
involved  the  re-establishment  of  the  ecclesiastical  courta. 
Bishops  could  now  summon  before  them  and  pass  sentence  of 
excommunication  on  any  obnoxious  Non -conformist,  and  keep 
him  imprisoned  for  years  without  the  privilege  of  being 
liberated  on  bail. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  twenty  years,  the  Irish 
ParUament  met  on  the  8th  of  May,  1661.  In  that  assembly 
the  Episcopal  party  were  predominant.  Sir  John  Clotworthy, 
who  had  been  lately  created  Lord  Massareene,  was  the  only 
friend  upon  whom  PresbyteriaDs  could  depend  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  nobility  were  now  as  ready  to  conform  to 
Prelacy  as  they  had  been  formerly  to  take  the  Covenant. 
Even  in  the  Commons,  the  position  of  Presbyterians  was  not 
much  better,  as  most  of  the  members  were  returned  by  the 
territorial  aristocracy,  who  had  now  begun  to  worship  the 
rising  sun  of  Episcopacy.  Besides,  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  Presbyterians  was  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  their 
political  power,  inasmuch  as  they  were  chiefly  confined  to  five 
counties  in  the  North-east,  while  Episcopalians  were  spread 
over  the  whole  country. 

Thus  the  Irish  Parliament  was  ready  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  Irish  aristocracy,  and  the  aristocracy  was  ready  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  King.  Accordingly  a  declaration  was 
issued  by  both  Houses  forbidding  all  Non-conformists  to 
preach.  In  the  House  of  Lords  this  declaration  was  adopted, 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Montgomery  of  Ards,  now  forgetful  of 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Church  he  deserted  to  obtain  his 
liberty  when  a  captive  ;  and  who,  in  subscribing  the  Covenant 
twice,  had  twice  sworn  to  maintain  what  he  now  strove  to 
overthrow.  In  the  Commons,  Sir  Audley  Mervyn  was  now 
sach  a  prominent  loyalist  that  he  was  elected  speaker.  The 
XD&^strateB   of  every   town   of   importance   in   Ireland   were 
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ordered  io  bum  the  Covenant,  and  they  all  obeyed,  except 
Captain  Dalway  of  Carrickfergua,  who  for  his  disobedience 
was  brought  on  hts  knees  to  the  bar  of  the  house^  and  fined  in 
a  hundred  pounds.  But  the  fine  was  remitted  when  he 
produced  a  certificate  proving  that  he  had  complied  with  the 
injunction. 

The  ejected  Presbyterian  ministers  remained  in  the 
country,  and  carried  on  their  pastoral  visitation  as  usual.  In 
the  silence  of  the  night,  they  addressed  meetings  and  ad- 
ministered the  sacraments.  Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy,  when 
ejected  from  the  parish  of  Donaghmore.  remained  among  his 
people  and  officiated  in  a  log  house  near  Garland.  For  this 
act  of  disobedience  he  was  imprisoned  in  Dungannon  jail, 
where  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  or  even  to  receive  letters 
from  his  wife.  Butj  nevertheless,  Mrs.  Kennedy  visited  the 
prison  daily,  bringing  food  of  her  own  cooking  and  changes  of 
linen  for  her  husband.  This  food  and  clothing  the  cruel 
jailor  used  for  himself.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  treated  as  the 
lowest  felon,  and  for  several  years  was  kept  in  confinement, 
Bx3ing  at  last  released  by  the  influence  of  English  and  Scotch 
noblemen,  he  removed  to  Scotland,  where  he  had  chaige  of  & 
ooDgregation.  After  his  return  to  Garland,  there  came  one 
day  to  his  door  a  beggar,  whom  Mrs.  Kennedy  recognized  as 
her  husband's  jailor  and  persecutor.  When  the  old  man 
'*  discovered  who  she  was,  he  quailed  and  trembled.  She  ran 
up  stairs  as  he  supposed  to  avenge  herself  by  bringing  some 
one  to  punish  him.  On  her  coming  down  with  a  large  dish  of 
meal  to  him,  tears  dropped  from  his  withered  cheeks,  when  in 
a  soft  tone  she  said  '  this  is  my  mode  of  revenge,  to  tender 
good  for  evil.'  "* 

•  Stewart's  MS.  History  of  Carlimd.  The  Bev.  Thomas  Kennedy, 
was  a  near  relative  of  John,  sixth  Earl  of  Cas&ilis,  one  of  the  Scottish 
uoblemen  appointed  to  act  as  Uy-assessore  at  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
Mr.  Kennedy's  brother,  Gilbert,  aettled  in  Dundonald.    The  following  is 
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After  the  Beatoration,  the  ejected  miniBters  all  over  Ireland 
were  made  to  feel  the  penalties  attached  to  Non-conformity. 
The  House  of  Lords,  in  July,  1661,  issued  orders  for  the 
Judges  of  Assize  to  proceed  against  Thomas  Boyd,  minister 
of  Aghodoey,  who  was  accused  of  holding  a  conventicle. 
8ome  months  afterwards  a  warrant  was  made  out  for  the 
it  of  John  Will,  minister  of  Glendermot,  and  several 
others,  in  order  that  they  might  answer  before  the  Lord 
Justices  "  Buoh  matters  as  might  be  objected  against  them, 
and  also  for  the  an'est  of  all  such  as  George  the  Bishop  of 
Derry  might  supply  a  signed  list  of  in  writing."* 

When  such  authority  was  given,  I  feel  certain  that  the  said 
George  [Wild] ,  who  had  formerly  been  chaplain  of  Archbishop 
Laud«  was  in  no  wise  averse  to  exercise  his  newly-acquired 
power. 

At  this  time   the  Presbyterian   clergy  occupied  a  most 

ioult  and  dangerous  position,  in  which  they  acted  with 
reat  courage  and  consistency.  Deprived  of  their  houses  of 
worship,  without  definite  means  of  support,  among  a  poor 
and  widely-scattered  people,  proscribed  by  the  Government, 
persecuted  by  the  prelates,  these  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
played  the  part  of  soldiers  faithful  to  their  Lord  and  Master. 
They  were  all  animated  by  zeal  and  sustained  by  courage, 
but  in  some  cases  their  zeal  and  courage  were  not  tempered 
by  discretion. 

Three  of  the  ejected  ministers — Bruce  of  Killinohy, 
Crookshanks  of  Raphoe,  and  M'Cormick  of  Magherally — 
I  began  to  address  large  meetings  in  public,  and  to  speak  plainly 

the  lino  of  desoent  from  Rev.  TboxnM  Kennedy  to  Rev.  Gilbert  A.  Eennedj. 
|1)  Rev.  ThomAS  Kennedy ;  (2)  Rev.  John  Kennedy  (Benburb) ;  (3)  Rev. 
Wm.  Kennedy  (Cftrland);  (4)  John  Kennedy,  Esq.;  (5)  Rev.  Robert 
Kennedy  (Ballyhobridge);  (6)  Rev.  Gilbert  Alexander  Kennedy,  Garland, 
Agh»doey,  and  Cambusnetlmn  [Churoh  of  SootUndj . 
*  Affidavits  of  Service  of  Orders  of  Gounoil,  voL  A/94. 
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against  the  bishops.  In  this  way  they  pleased  the  multitude, 
and  obtained  more  liberal  contributions  for  their  support  than 
the  other  ministers  who  laboured  in  private,  and  lived  on 
*'  any  small  thing  they  had  of  their  own  among  their  people, 
without  maintenance  from  them."  But  soon  these  young 
men  had  to  leave  the  country,  and  their  flocks  were  then 
deprived  of  that  instruction  which  they  might  have  still 
received  had  their  pastors  acted  with  prudence.  The 
Episcopal  successors  of  the  ejected  clergymen  were  sometimes 
received  by  their  congregations  with  manifestations  of  hostility. 
At  Comber,  when  the  new  minister  proceeded  to  read  the 
service,  a  number  of  females  dragged  him  from  the  desk  and 
tore  his  surplice  to  pieces.  One  of  these  women,  at  her  trial, 
held  up  her  hands  and  saidj  *•  These  are  the  bands  that  pulled 
the  white  sark  over  his  head/'  Even  in  the  South,  and  even 
among  professed  EpiscopaUans,  there  was  a  large  party  to 
whom  the  ceremonies  of  High  Churchmen  were  as  hateful  as 
to  Presbyterians,  and  besides  these  were  many  positive  Non- 
conformists. The  Bishop  of  Waterford,  on  coming  to  his 
diocese  after  the  Restoration,  found  his  pulpit  and  font 
covered  with  filth,  and  his  successor  met  with  a  similar  insult, 
as  the  way  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  walk  in 
procession  was  in  like  manner  defiled.* 

The  Duke  of  Ormonde,  who  now  became  Lord  Lieutenant, 
was  disposed  to  tolerate  Presbyterians,  although  in  no  way 
favourable  to  their  principles.  By  advice  of  Lord  Massareene, 
Messrs.  Adair,  Stewart,  and  Semple  went  as  a  deputation  to 
His  Excellency  t-o  request  more  religious  liberty,  and  endeavour 
to  vindicate  themselves  and  their  brethren  from  continual 
charges  made  by  their  enemies.  The  Duke  said  he  was  in  a 
strait  what  to  do  with  these  ministers.  Formerly  they  had 
suffered  for  the  King — now  they  were  likely  to  suffer  under  the 

•  Appendix  I.  to  Thirty. second  Report  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of 
Bocords,  p.  110. 
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King.  When  this  question  was  brought  before  the  Council,  the 
bishops  opposed  the  idea  of  toleration,  and  Lord  Masaareene 
could  not  command  a  nmjority.  The  deputation  were  accord- 
ingly told  that  they  must  live  according  to  law,  and  that  they 
might  serve  God  in  their  families  without  gathering  multitudes 
together. 

Notwithstanding  this  injunction,  Presbyteriana  were  now 
permitted  to  enjoy  a  little  more  Hberty,  and  their  position 
might  have  been  soon  further  improved,  bad  noi  a  plot  been 
formed  against  the  Government,  by  Thomas  Blood,  who  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  King's  army,  but  his  associates  were 
generally  Cromwellians.  Mr.  Williaai  Lecky,  his  brother-in- 
law,  was  the  only  Presbyterian  minister  who  entered  actively 
into  his  designs ;  but  Messrs,  Andrew  M'Cormick  and  John 
Crookshanks  seem  to  have  been  privy  to  the  plot.*  The 
matter  had  been  broached  to  Messrs.  John  Heart,  John  Greg, 
and  Andre>v  Stewart,  who  at  once  refused  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  a  movement  likely  to  become  both  disloyal  and 
dangerous,  and.  having  heard  nothing  more  about  the  design, 
concluded  that  it  was  abandoned. 

During  the  progress  of  this  plot,  an  informer  named  Philip 
Alden  kept  the  Govern luenl  constantly  informed  of  what  was 
done  by  the  conspirators.  Like  others  of  his  class  Alden 
seeiDB  to  have  drawn  largely  upon  his  imagination  for  the 
••information"  which  he  supplied.  The  Govenimont  were 
told  that  the  opinions  and  designs  of  the  *•  Scots  ministers 
and  officers*'  had  been  obtained  by  the  conspirators  through 
Mr.  M'Connick,  who  had  been  sent  to  them  for  this  purpose. 
Mr  Jolin  Heart  had  scruples  about  killing  the  King  ;  but 
when  M'Cormick  asserted  that  there  were  20,000  Scots  in 


•  Mr.  William  Lecky's  siilary  of  £40  &  year  ia  the  Dublin  proclnot 
was  nu9od  to  £100  in  1666.  Aftarw^rds  he  wu  removed  to  Weetmeath 
on  TitbeH.  It  appears  certniu  that  be  was  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Lecky, 
mintBter  at  Tristeroagh. 
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the  North  reitdy  to  second  the  conspirators,  it  was  *•  resolved 
that  the  King  should  be  put  to  death,  and  the  army  governed 
by  a  comniittee,  and  not  by  a  general/'* 

This  plot,  instigated  by  folly,  ended  in  disaster,  as  the 
conspirators  were  arrested  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  May, 
1663,  the  very  day  on  which  an  attack  was  to  be  made  on 
Dublin  Castle.  Blood  escaped,  but  Lecky  was  captured,  tried, 
and  executed,  after  refusing  an  ofifer  of  his  life  on  condition  of 
conforming  to  Episcopacy.  M'Cormick  and  Crookshanks  fled 
to  Scotland,  where  both  were  killed  during  the  Peotland 
insurrection. 

As  the  Government  evidently  believed  the  statements  of 
Alden,  it  was  determined  to  place  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
clergymen  in  prison.  Mr.  Patrick  Adair  was  arrested  and 
brought  to  Dublin.  S^^veral  other  ministers,  arrested  on 
suspicion,  had  never  heard  of  the  conspiracy.  Ten  were 
imprisoned  in  Carrickfergus,  and  seven  were  confined  in 
Carlingford  Castle,  where  they  might  have  starved  had  not  a 
woman,  named  Clark,  supplied  them  with  the  necessaries  of 
liie.f 

The  ministers  confined  in  Carrickfergus  were — Thomas 
Hall,  Lame ;  William  Keyes,  Belfast ;  John  Douglas, 
Broughshane  ;  Robert  Hamilton,  Kiilead  ;  James  Cunningham, 
Antrim  ;  John  Couthai't,  Drumal ;  John  Shaw,  Ahoghill ; 
James  Shaw,  Cam  money  ;  Hugh  Wilson,  Castlereagh  ;  and 
Robert  Hogsyeard,  BaEyrashane.  Besides  these  there  were 
Andrew  Wike  (Baptist),  and  Timothy  Taylor  (Independent). 

In  Carlingford  were^William  Richardson,  Killyleagh ; 
John  Greg,  Newtownards ;  John  Drysdale,  Portaferry ;  Gilbert 
Ramsay,  Bangor;  James  Gordon.  Comber;  Alexander 
Hutcheson,  Saintfield ;  and  Andrew  Stewart,  Donaghadee. 

*  Ormonde  Manosoripto,  vol.  ii.,  p.  S9S. 

t  Carte  p&pere,  vol.  32.  Affadavits  oi  Service  of  Oiders  of  Ck>uncil, 
A/94.     Adair'B  Narrative,  p,  277. 
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In  Dublin  were — Patrick  Adair,  CairncaBtle;  and  Henry 
Li\4ngstone,  Drtimbo. 

Mr.  William  Jaoque,  who  had  been  lately  released  from 
confinement,  **  according  to  the  conditions  of  a  bond,"  for  five 
hundred  pounds,  was  now  accused  of  *•  hatching  the  plot " 
through  Antrim  and  Berry  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  he  was 
arrested. 

When  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  conspiracy 
were  investigated,  it  was  found  that  none  of  the  ministers  then 
in  Ireland  had  known  anything  of  the  plot,  except  Messrs. 
Heart,  Greg,  and  Stewart,  who  had  been  solicited  to  enter 
iDto  the  designs  of  the  conspirators,  but  had  refused.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  King  ordered  the  **  most  seditious  and 
dangerous  "  of  them  to  be  detained  in  pnson. 

In  this  respect  Mr.  Patrick  Adair  was  more  fortunate  than 
some  of  his  brethren.  When  it  was  seen  that  he  was  per- 
fectly innocent  of  the  charges  against  him  he  was,  by  influence 
of  Lord  Massai-eene,  released  from  jail,  and  committed  to  the 
custody  of  his  lordship.  After  some  time  the  remaining  im- 
prisoned ministers  were,  by  orders  of  the  King,  permitted  to 
choose  whether  they  would  leave  the  country  or  be  sent  to 
prisons  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  All  except  Mr,  Keyes 
and  Mr.  Couthart  ch  ose  to  leave  Ireland.  But  some  of  them, 
by  the  intervention  of  friends,  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
country  as  persons  in  a  private  capacity.  Mr,  Adair  had  a 
previous  protection  from  the  Duke  of  Ormonde.  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Stewart  obtained  liberty  of  re- 
maining by  influence  of  Lord  Mount  Alexander's  mother,  who 
had  been  married  to  General  Monro.  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
Mr.  James  Cunningham  were  **  interceded  for"  by  Lord 
Massareene,  Mr.  Hutcheson  by  Lord  Dungannon.  and  Mr. 
Robert  Cunningham  by  Lady  Crawford -Lindsay,  BiBter  of  the 
Doke  of  Hamilton.* 


*  Adair,  p.  381,  oompared  with  the  Montgomery  Manuaorlpts,  p.  S39 
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When  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  found  that  the  Ulster  S<5ot8 
were  innocent  of  comphcity  in  the  plot,  he  gave  them  six 
months'  indulgence,  during  which  time  they  were  not  to  be 
troubled  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  for  Non-conformity, 
Before  this  period  had  expired,  Bramhall,  the  Primate,  died, 
and  Margetson,  who  succeeded  him,  was  mild  in  his  disposition. 
He  granted  them  an  additional  six  months'  indulgence,  and 
afterwards  the  judges  of  the  Assize  did  not  receive  a  com- 
mission to  trouble  the  people  for  Non-conformity. 

All  through  this  persecution,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor 
embraced  every  favourable  opportunity  of  urging  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  more  active  measures  against  his  Presbyterian 
brethren.  On  the  11th  of  June,  1663,  he  WTote  to  Ormonde, 
"  I  was  visiting  in  some  parts  of  my  diocese  and  found  Mr. 
Jno.  Drysdale,  newly  come  from  Scotland,  and  busy  in  the 
place  of  his  own  residence  as  in  former  times.  Within  two 
days  after  my  finding  him  there,  we  had  notice  of  the  late 
Presbyterian  conspiracy,  which  the  mercies  of  God  and  your 
Grace's  wisdom  and  diligence  so  happily  have  discovered.  I 
had  nothing  to  charge  him  with ;  but  because  I  had  vehement 
causes  of  suspicion  I  caused  him  to  give  £500  bond  for  his 
appearance  at  two  days'  warning,  not  to  depart  without  your 
Grace's  leave,  and  for  his  good  behaviour  in  the  meantime. 
My  Lord  Conway,  Major  Rawdon,  and  myself  had  it  in 
consideration  whether  ho  ought  to  be  sent  up  to  your  Grace  in 
Dublin ;  but  because  we  had  no  particular  charge  to  send  up 
with  him  we  humbly  expect  your  Grace's  pleasure  and  order 
concerning  him.  But  1  humbly  beg  leave  of  your  Grace  to 
say  that  the  late  meetings  of  the  pretended  ministers,  the 
refiactoriness  of  the  people,  and  their  mutinous  talkings,  the 
abode  of  the  ministers  without  any  pretence  of  employment  or 
estates  visibly  to  detain  them  in  these  parts,  makes  us  full  of 
confidence  that  as  long  as  these  mimstera  are  permitted 
amongst  us  there  shall  be  a  perpetual  seminary  of  schism  and 
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discontent,  and  that  they  were  all  more  than  consenting  to  the 
late  design.  They  are  now»  as  they  think,  very  safe  and 
passed  all  danger,  hecause  they  are  not  inquired  into  ;  but  we 
still  have  Mas,  John  Greg,  Gordon,  Wilson,  Cunningham,  and 
Bamsay,  whose  custom  it  is  as  soon  as  they  hear  the  people 
of  any  parish  are  conformable,  one  or  two  of  them  goes 
thither  and  quarters  upon  them  till  they  leave  their  duty. 
They  are  here  looked  on  as  earnest  and  zealous  parties  against 
the  Government.  Your  Grace  hath  Leviston  in  your  hands ; 
ho  is  the  most  perverse  and  bitter  enemy  we  have  to  the  laws. 
We  hope  he  will  be  better  before  your  Grace  parts  with  him." 

In  this  letter  Bishop  Taylor  very  skilfully  presses  a  charge 
of  disloyalty  against  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  although  he 
was  well  aware  of  its  falsehood ;  but  he  imagined  that  the 
Government  would  be  more  likely  to  proceed  against  them  for 
being  privy  to  a  political  plot  than  for  preaching  the  Gospel. 
The  authorities,  however,  formed  an  opinion  for  themselves, 
and  when  they  were  convinced  that  the  Ulster  Presbyterian 
clerg^'men  were  innocent  of  the  charges  brought  against  them» 
there  was  a  cessation  of  active  persecution. 

This  respite  was  very  disagreeable  to  almost  all  the  bishops 
except  Margetson.  Accordingly  they  redoubled  their  efiPorta 
and  brought  many  of  the  Presbyterian  people  to  their  courts 
for  Non-conformity,  "but  moat  got  off  again  for  money."* 
The  ministers  came  back  by  degrees  and  began  to  go  about 
their  work  as  usual,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Andrew 
M'Ck>nnick  and  Mr.  John  CrookBhanks,  who  were  afterwards 


*  Adair,  p.  283.  la  166$  Lord  Mount  Alexander  wrote  to  Ormonde 
th&t  the  Bishops*  Courts  would  **  tftke  no  notice  of  the  proclAmation  of 
Indalgence,"  and  that  the  people  would  be  deprived  of  Its  benefit,  except 
■aoh  as  bribsd  the  "  Inforior  officers."  But.  although  his  Lordship 
oomplainod  of  this  tev^ty,  he  stated  that  it  was  not  fit  to  tufier 
the  "pretended  ministers*'  to  live  among  the  people. — Carte  Papers, 
vol.  zzxili.  p.  16. 
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killed  Id  the  Pentland  insurrection,  and  Mr.  Michael  Braoo, 
who,  although  he  knew  nothing  of  the  plot,  had  been  over 
zealous  in  addressing  meetings  in  public* 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Derry,  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  meanwhile  less  exposed  to  persecution  than  their  brethren 
in  other  parts  of  Ulster ;  but  Bishop  Robert  Leslie  of  Eaphoe, 
son  of  Leslie  of  Down,  "envying  that  little  ease  and  quiet," 
summoned  to  his  court  Messrs.  John  Hart,  Taughboyne ; 
Thomas  Drummond,  Bamelton ;  William  Semple,  Letterkenny; 
and  Adam  White,  Fannet.  On  their  failing  to  appear,  he 
passed  sentence  of  excommunication  on  them,  and  then 
condemned  them  as  excommunicated  persons  to  confinement 
in  the  common  jail  of  Lifford,  "without  bailor  mainprize ;" 
but  through  the  indulgence  of  the  sheriff,  they  were  permitted 
to  dwell  together  in  a  private  house.  Notwithstanding  many 
efforts  made  to  obtain  their  release,  they  were  kept  prisoners 
for  six  years.  At  last,  a  petition  on  their  behalf  was 
presented  to  the  King,  who,  when  informed  that  they  had 
previously  suffered  for  being  royalists,  wrote  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  ordering  their  release,  which,  in  October,  1670,  was 
effected. 

Leslie  upbraided  the  other  bishops  for  their  slackness, 
asserting  that  if  they  bad  followed  his  example,  Presby- 
terianism  would  have  been  banished  out  of  the  country.  This 
prelate  had  given  himself  to  '*  eating  and  drinking,"  and  had 
become  so  heavy  that  he  could  not  move  about.  He  survived 
till  1672,  when  he  died  "  with  great  horror  of  conscience." 

*  Six  deaoendants  of  Miohael  Braoe  have  been  Irisli  Presbyterian 
ministera.  His  son,  James  Bruce  (Ivillyleagh),  1661  (?)-1730;  MiohaeJ 
Bruce  (Holywood),  son  of  Jamed,  1686-1736;  Patrick  Bruce  (Drumbo 
aucl  Killyleagb),  son  of  James,  and  grandfather  of  the  first  baronet  ol 
Downhill,  1692-1782;  Samuel  Bruce  (Dublin),  son  of  Miohael,  1722-1767; 
Dr,  Wm.  Bruce  (Lisburn,  Dublin,  and  Belfast),  son  of  Samuel,  1757-1841 ; 
and  Wm.  Bruce  (Belfast),  son  of  Dr.  Bruce,  1790-1868.  Mr.  JamM 
Bruce,  D.L  ,  proprietor  of  the  Benburb  estate  is  grandson  of  Dr.  Bruoe. 
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The  Irish  Parliament,  in  1665,  required  the  clergy  to 
adopt  the  revised  English  liturgy ;  every  minister  not  in  holy 
orders  "according  to  the  form  of  Episcopal  ordination,"  was 
declared  incapable  of  holding  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  from 
the  29th  of  September,  1667,  unless  previously  ordained ;  and 
erery  Non-conformist  minister  who  celebrated  the  Lord's 
8upper  wae  rendered  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

Meanwhile  many  of  the  ministers  had  returned  to  the 
oouobry,  Presbyteries  had  begun  to  hold  their  meetings,  and 
Bessions  to  revive  discipline.  About  1668»  some  congregations 
ventured  to  build  very  humble  meeting-houses,  which  were 
generally  placed  in  secluded  locaUties,  and  made  as  unlike 
churches  as  possible,  bo  that  the  observation  of  the  authorities 
might  not  be  attracted.  Even  yet  the  results  of  former 
persecution  may  be  seen  in  the  unsuitable  sites  of  many  of  our 
cbarohes. 

The  position  of  Presbyterian  ministers  at  this  time,  in 
Ireland,  was  one  of  danger  and  difficulty.  Persecuted  under 
the  Kinii;  whom  they  assisted  to  restore,  t>hey  were  starved 
by  the  people  for  whom  they  provided  the  bread  of  hfe.  In 
Cromwell's  time,  Ireland  had  become  prosperous,  and  tenants 
were  able  to  pay  high  rents,  but  the  Government  of  Charles 
soon  turned  backwards  the  tide  of  prosperity.  The  expor- 
tftlioD  of  oattle,  beef,  or  bacon  to  England  was  prohibited. 
What  was  sent  to  the  colonies  had  to  be  conveyed  in  English 
shipa.  Prices  having  become  lower,  tenants  could  no  longer 
meet  the  rapacious  demands  of  their  landlords  for  rent,  and  of 
the  Episcopal  clergy  for  tithes.  Promises  made  at  the  time  of 
the  Ulster  Plantation  were  broken,  and  Presb^^teriang  were 
exposed  to  a  civil  as  well  as  to  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  by  a 
government  which  desired  to  hold  them  slaves  in  both  body 
aod  soul.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  congregations  that  paid  with 
regularity  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  a  year  of  stipend  in  the 
lime  of  Cromwell,  now  paid  with  difficulty  and  urregularly 
only  about  one-half  of  their  former  stipends. 
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people — fled  to  Ulster  as  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  persecution 
then  peculiarly  severe  in  their  native  land.  Among  these  was 
Alexander  Peden  "the  prophet"  who  hid  in  the  mountain 
fastness  of  Glenwherry,  That  place  was  also  the  refuge  of 
Willie  Gilliland,*  a  Scottish  gentleman  on  whose  head  a  price 
was  set  alter  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge.  He  is  the  hero  of 
Sir  Samuel  Ferguson's  ballad,  and  is  said  to  have  slain  with 
the  iron  spike  in  the  butt  end  of  his  fishing  rod  one  of  the 
soldiers  who  bad  seized  a  mare,  dear  to  the  outlaw's  heart: — 
**  Down  oomea  her  master  with  a  roar,  her  rider  with  a  groan, 
The  lion  and  the  hickory  are  through  and  through  him  gone  I 
He  lies  a  oorpse  ;  and  where  he  sat  the  outlaw  sits  again^ 
And  once  more  to  bis  bonny  mare  he  gives  the  spar  and  rein  ; 
Then  »ome  with  sword  and  some  with  gun,  they  ride  and  run  amain  ; 
But  sword  and  gun,  and  whip  and  spur,  that  day  they  plied  in  vain." 
Some  of  these  exiles  from  Scotland  began  to  preach  in  the 
fields — a  course  to  which  their  Irish  brethren  were  strongly 
opposed,  as  it  was  calculated  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Government.  Besides  it  was  unnecessary,  because  ministers 
conducting  services  in  private  were  not  generally  molested. 
This  was  in  all  probability  a  result  of  Charles  desiring  to 
tolerate  the  Romish  Church,  to  which  he  had  been  secretly 
reconciled,  and  who  did  not,  therefore,  wish  to  press  strictly 
the  laws  against  Non-conformity  in  Ireland.  When  Lord 
Berkely  came  to  govern  the  country,  in  1670,  he  received 
public  instructions  to  repress  Popery,  and  private  instructions 
to  grant  Roman  Catholics  as  much  liberty  as  possible. 
Presbyterians  now  openly  dispensed  the  Communion  in 
Dublin.  The  meeting-houso  was  crowded,  and  hundreds 
stood  outside  at  the  open  windows. 

The  clerical  members  of  the  different  Presbyteries  began  to 

*  Willie  Oilliland  has  left  numerous  descendants  in  Ulster,  one  of 
whom  la  the  venerable  Frofeasor  Rillen. 

**  Yet  Bo  it  was ;  and  still  from  him  dcBcendants  not  a  few 
Draw  birth  and  lands,  and,  let  me  trust,  draw  love  of  freedom  too." 
K 
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hold  thoir  meetings,  and  they  even  ventured  tu  u^itii^i  mcir 
fellow  sufferers,  as  a  collection  was  ordered  to  be  taken  up  in 
all  the  congregations  to  aid  a  number  of  Scotch  Presbyterit 
ministers  now  exiles  in  Holland  on  account  of  persecution  at 
home.     This  effort  produced  about  £120  sterling. 

Among  the  mitjisters  who  about  this  time  settled  in 
Ireland  were — Archibald  Hamilton  (Bangor),  Thomas  Kennedy 
(Newtownards),  Alexander  Ferguson  (Killileagh),  John 
M' Broom  (Anahilt),  Patrick  Peacock,  and  George  Waugh. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  PERSECUTION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


IHE  most  bitter  persecution  that  was  ever  endured  by 
Presbyterians  in  Ireland  was  mild  compared  with  the^ 
pei^ecution    which   they    now    suffered    in    Scotland* 
During  the  administration  of  Cromwell,  the  Scottish  Church^ 
had  prospered.      She  was  strict  in  her  discipline,  grave  in  her 
government,  and  solemn  in  her  worship.      Her  ministers  were 
sound  in  their  doctrine  and  pure  in  theii*  morals.      Her  peopU 
were   stem   in    their    principles,    and    strongly   attached 
Presbyterian   church-government.     At   the   Restoration   it  is 
said  that,  except  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands,  every  parish 
had  a  minister,  every  village  a  school,  and  every  family  a 
Bible.     In  many  districts  a  traveller  might  have  ridden  miles 
before  he  would  hear  an  oath  or  find  a  home  in  which  family  ^ 
worship  was  not  observed.     Among  the  ministers  were  sucl 
distinguished    men    as   David   Dickson,    Samuel   Rutherford, 
John    Livingstone,    and    Robert    Blair.     We    have    already 
described  how  Blair  was,  in  1623,  ordained  minister  of  Bangor. 
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After  many  vicissitudes,  he  still  preached  in  his  old  age,  with 
majestic  grandeur,  the  same  glorioua  Gospel  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  his  youthful  eloquence. 

But  the  Church  was  now  to  enter  a  fuitiace  of  persecution. 
The  very  restoration  had  itself  a  bad  effect,  and  caused  many 
scenes  of  dissipation.  The  nation  was  drunk  with  joy.  Even 
80  rigid  a  Presbyterian  as  Janet  Geddes  gave  her  shelves, 
forms,  and  the  chair  on  which  she  sat  to  make  a  bonfire  in 
honour  of  the  King's  coronation. 

The  first  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  in  January, 
1661.  and  the  most  shameless  bribery  was  employed  to  carry 
out  the  wish  of  Charles  to  obtain  a  majority*  for  overthrowing 
Presljyterianism.  Many  circumstances  favoured  the  King's 
design.  The  Presbyterian  Church  condemned  vices  which 
the  sons  of  the  nobihty  loved  dearly.  All  who  were  given  to 
dissipation  wished  to  see  a  church  established  by  law,  from 
which  they  might  not  fear  any  ecclesiastical  censure.  The 
King  ruled  the  aristocracy,  and  the  aristocracy  in  reality 
nominated  almost  all  the  members  of  the  Commons,  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  according  to  custom,  sat  together  in 
the  same  chamber  ;  and,  in  violation  of  law,  the  members  did 
not  subscribe  the  National  Covenant.  Several  sittings  of  this 
_ParUament  had  to  be  adjourned  because  Middleton  was  too 

ink  to  keep  the  chair ;   and  many  of  the  other  membei*8 

re  often  in  a  similar  state  of  intoxication.  This  Assembly, 
ready  to  do  anything  which  the  King  desired,  set  about  its 
work  at  once.  All  legislation  for  reformation,  between  1638 
and  1650*  was  declared  treasonable,  although  the  Acts  in 
question  bad  been  duly  sanctioned  by  the  Sovereign.  The 
government  of  the  Church  was  now  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  King,  who  soon  exercised  that  power  to  overthrow 
Presbyterianism,  so  dear  to  the  Soots  ;  and  now  arose  the 
most  merciless  persecution  ever  endured  by  any  church  in 
Great  Biitaiu. 
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The  Marquis  of  Argyle,  who,  in  1651,  had  placed  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  Charles,  was  arrested,  tried,  and  exeouted  with- 
out  the   shadow   of   a   crime    proved   against   him ;    but   he 
incurred  the  animosity  of  the  King  in  being  one  of  those  wl 
bad    formerly    compelled    him  to   take  the    Covenant  as 
condition  of  their  support ;   and  now  the  monarch  bad  bis' 
revenge. 

The  Bev.  James  Guthrie,  minister  of  Stirling,  who,  In  1650, 
pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  on  Middleton,  was 
the  next  victim.  He  had  been  so  greatly  elated  at  the 
Restoration,  that  he  lighted  a  bonfire  in  honour  of  the  King's 
return,  but  now  he  was  arrested,  tried  lor  high  treason, 
condemned  and  executed  as  a  traitor.  On  the  4th  of  October, 
1662,  the  Council  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  every 
minister  admitted  since  1649,  when  patronage  was  abolished, 
would  be  banished  from  his  parish,  unless  he  obtained  a 
presentation  from  his  patron  and  spiritual  induction  from  his 
bishop,  before  the  Ist  of  November.  Middleton  did  not  expect 
that  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  would  refuse  conformity. 
But,  to  his  great  astonishment,  about  four  hundi-ed  preferred 
to  resign  rather  than  submit  to  an  unsoriptural  system  of 
church-government  and  doctrine.  These  ejected  ministers 
were  succeeded  by  raw  youths,  generally  called  curates, 
although  they  were  parish  ministers. 

The  Rev.  James  Sharp  had  been  sent  by  his  brethren  to 
Loudon,  in  1660,  to  manage  the  interest  of  the  church,  and 
maintain  its  liberties.  But  he  basely  betrayed  the  cause 
which  he  had  been  selected  to  uphold,  and  had  sworn  to 
defend.  For  reward  of  his  treason,  he  received  the  bishopric 
of  St.  Andi-ews,  and  the  primacy  of  Scotland.  Together  with 
Sharp,  three  others — namely,  Fairfoul,  Hamilton,  and  Leighton 
— after  having  been  ordained  deacons  and  then  priests,  were 
consecrated  bishops.  Of  these  renegades  Leight-on  alone 
possessed  any  religious  principles. 
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The  ejected  ministers  now  began  to  preach  in  the  fields. 
But  an  Act  against  conventicles  was  passed :  and  Sir  James 
Turner  with  troops  was  sent  to  the  West,  in  1663,  to  scatter 
the  people  who  attended  these  meetings.  Many  Episcopal 
curates  were  accustomed,  after  service,  to  call  the  roll  of  their 
parishioners,  and  report  the  absent  to  Turner,  who  was  often 
judge,  )nr\\  and  executioner,  Such  cruelty  sometimes  excited 
the  pity  of  even  those  who  had  no  religious  principles.  In 
1664.  a  coui"t  of  High  Commission  was  established,  which 
punished  severely  all  who  opposed  Episcopal  church  govern- 
ment. By  this  court  ministers  were  imprisoned,  women 
publicly  whipped,  boys  scourged,  branded,  and  sold  as  slaves 
to  Barbadoes. 

In  1666,  a  number  of  countrymen  rescued  an  old  man  from 
ik  party  of  soldiers  who  were  about  to  roast  him  alive  on  a 
%ridiroQ,  because  he  refused  to  pay  a  fine  infiicted  for  being  a, 
Presbj^terian.  Knowing  that  they  had  forfeited  their  lives, 
they  determined  to  remain  in  arms.  Joined  by  a  number  of 
others  they  captured  Sir  James  Turner.  But  at  last,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  they  were  overcome  at  RuUion  Green, 
amoDg  the  Pentland  Hills.  About  fifty  were  killed,  including 
Mr.  Crookshanks  and  Mr.  M'Cormick,  who  had  fled  from 
Ireland.  Nearly  eighty  prisoners  were  taken,  either  on  the 
field  of  battle  or  afterwards,  and  of  these  about  thirty-five 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  bishops, 
Mr.  John  Neilson  of  Corsack,  and  Mr.  Hugh  M'Kail,  preacher, 
were  tonured  with  an  instrument  called  the  boot.  It  consisted 
of  four  pieces  of  wood  in  which  a  leg  of  the  victim  was 
confined.  These  pieces  were  then  driven  together  by  wedges, 
which  caused  them  to  press  so  tightly  as  to  make  the  marrow 
leave  the  bono.  Before  the  executions  were  finished,  a  letter 
came  from  the  Kijig  to  Sharp,  as  President  of  the  Council, 
ordering  no  more  lives  to  be  taken.     But  the  Archbishop  kept 

ik  the  order  until  M*Kail  had  been  executed. 
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After  the  Duke  of  Lauderdtile  had,  id  1667,  obtained  the 
chief  management  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  there  was  a  temporary 
cessation  of  persecution.  A  Presbyterian  at  heart  hiroBelf, 
he  did  not,  at  first,  proceed  to  cruelty  so  great  as  had  been 
previously  practised ;  and  some  of  the  most  notorious 
persecutors  were  dismissed.  By  order  of  the  King,  an  Act  of 
Indulgence  was  passed  by  the  Council,  in  1669,  more  with  the 
object  of  creating  divisions  than  of  affording  rehef.  A  limited 
liberty  of  preaching  was  given  by  this  enactment  to  ministers 
who  refrained  from  speaking  Eigainst  the  changes  in  Churchy 
and  State.  Some  accepted  of  this  indulgence,  and  others 
refused;  but  those  who  accepted  the  relief  it  afforded  were 
called  '*  King's  curates "  by  the  zealous  Covenanters,  and 
were  by  thorn  regarded  as  little  better  than  the  "Bishop's 
curates/'  Other  ministers  who  refused  this  indulgence  began 
to  preach  in  the  fields.  To  them  the  people  resorted  in 
crowds.  Sermons  delivered  under  such  circumstances, 
produced  a  great  effect.  Many  converts  were  made,  and  the 
£eal  of  the  people  went  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm.. 
Driven  to  madness  by  persecution,  they  came  to  these 
meetings  fully  armed.  Watchmen  were  placed  on  the  hills 
around.  The  preacher  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand  and  a  sword 
by  his  side  warned  the  people  to  fear  spii-itual  more  than 
temporal  death.  These  appeals  rendered  them  regardless  of 
danger,  and  many  bloody  encounters  took  place  between  the 
soldiers  and  the  Covenanters. 

"  There,  leaning  on  his  8p«ar, 
The  lyart  veteran  hoard  the  Word  oi  God, 
Bj  Cameron  thunder'd.  or  by  Renwick  pour'd 
In  gentle  stream ;  tht^a  rose  the  song,  the  loud 
Acclaim  of  praise  ;  the  wheeling  plover  ceased 
Her  plaint ;  the  Boliiary  place  was  glad. 
And  on  the  distant  oaims,  the  watcher's  ear 
Caught  doabtfuUy  at  times  the  breeze-borne  note  '' 

The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  regarding  Presbyterians 
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with  the  animosity  of  tti>  apostate,  was  notorious  among 
sutors.     In  1668,  he  had  been  fired  at  by  a  man  janied 

[itchell,  who  was  not  captured  for  six  years  afterwards. 
When  taken,  there  was  no  legal  proof  of  his  guilt.  Sharp 
swore  with  uplifted  hand  that  the  prisoner's  life  would  be 
spared  in  case  he  confessed  his  crime.  Notwithstanding  this 
promise,  Mitchell,  on  confessing,  was  placed  in  confinement, 
and  afterwards  barbarously  executed.  But  before  many 
years,  the  Archbishop  himself  met  a  fate  as  horrible  as  that  to 
which  he  had  been  a  means  of  sending  so  many  others.  On 
the  3rd  of  May,  1679,  twelve  Presbyterians  were  near 
St.  Andrews,  watching  for  one  of  Sharp's  agents,  named 
Carmichael,  who  had  rendered  himself  particularly  obnoxious 
as  a  persecutor,  by  placing  lighted  matches  between  the 
fingers  of  women  and  children.  Failing  to  meet  the  servant, 
they  happened  to  enoounter  the  Archbishop  himself,  who  with 
his  daughter  was  driving  from  Edinburgh  to  St.  Andrews. 
They  surrounded  the  carriage,  disarmed  the  servants,  and  told 
Sharp  to  prepare  for  death.  But  he  earnestly  begged  for 
mercy,  promised  to  lay  down  his  office  of  bishop,  and  offered 
thera  money  if  only  they  would  spare  his  life.  Refusing  his 
offers  with  contempt,  ihey  again  ordered  him  to  prepare  for 
death.      But  he   still  shrank   from  engaging  in  prayer,  and 

kntinued  his  abject  petitions  for  mercy.  They  now 
discharged  their  pistols  at  him,  and  thinking  he  was  dead, 
turned  away.  But  overhearing  his  daughter  say  to  herself 
that  there  was  still  life,  they  returned  and  found  him  unhurt. 
He  now  got  out  of  the  carriage  and  gomp  down  on  his  knees, 
cried  for  mercy,  directing  his  petitions  chiefly  to  David 
Hackston  of  Rathillet,  who  declined  to  interfere.  The  others 
told  him  to  ask  for  mercy  from  God  and  not  from  them,  but 
finding  all  their  efforts  useless,  they  put  him  to  death  with 
their  swords.  Then  after  returning  thanks  to  God  for  what 
they  had  accomplished,  they  took  to  flight ;  and  succeeded  in 
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escaping.  Presbyterians  generally  condemned  this  awful 
deed,  although  they  regarded  it  as  a  judgment  from  God,  on 
one  who  first  betrayed  and  then  persecuted  his  brethren. 

For  years  after  Sharp's  death,  when  Presbyterians  were 
apprehended,  they  were  generally  asked  if  they  thought  the 
Archbishop's  assassination  murder.  Should  they  answer  in 
the  negative,  or  refuse  to  reply,  death  was  the  immediate 
penalty. 

Among  the  persecutors,  none  obtained  a  greater  reputation 
for  cruelty  than  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  Under  a  soft 
exterior  he  concealed  a  daring  spirit,  regardless  of  danger  and 
of  death.  He  had,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  condemning 
others  to  what  he  could  face  with  courage  himself.  His  wife 
although  a  granddaughter  of  the  ••  good  Earl  of  Cassilis,"  had 
no  love  for  the  religion  in  which  her  own  mother  had  been 
trained.  Once  she  was  heard  to  wish  that  the  house  might 
fall  on  her  if  she  ever  went  to  hear  a  Presbyterian  minister 
preach.  That  ^^-ish  was  gratified  after  her  husband's  death, 
when  she  had  become  Lady  Kilsythe.  Being  in  Holland,  she 
went  to  hear  Fleming,  the  prophet.  In  his  sermon,  he 
remarked  that  some  one  in  his  audience  was  near  a  sudden 
catastrophe.  Next  night  the  house  in  which  Lady  Kilsythe 
lodged  fell  and  killed  both  herself  and  her  child. 

In  order  to  put  down  Conventicles,  and  if  possible  to  drive 
the  people  to  rebellion,  eight  thousand  Highlanders  were 
quartered  in  the  West.  These  men,  the  very  scum  of  the 
country,  savage  in  their  manners  and  cruel  in  their 
dispositions,  would,  on  the  information  of  the  curates,  visit 
the  houses  of  the  Covenanters,  empty  their  oats  into  the 
water,  tramp  their  oatmeal  into  the  dunghiM,  set  tire  to  their 
stacks  of  oats,  and  commit  many  unspeakable  outrages  on  the 
most  defenceless  members  of  the  family. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1679,  Mr.  Robert  Hamilton,  and  some 
of  his  friends^  published  a  declaration  at  Rutherglen,  against 
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all  the  persecuting  acts  o(  the  GouDcil  and  Parliament. 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  heariag  of  this,  marched  in  search  of 
those  by  whom  the  declaration  was  published.  But  Hamilton, 
with  170  foot  and  40  horse,  oame  up  to  Claverhouse  at  a  place 
called  Drumclog.  After  a  short  preliminary  engagement, 
Balfour  with  the  horse  and  WilUam  Cleland  with  the  infantry 
crossed  a  morass  and  attacked  the  dragoons,  who  were  soon 
put  to  flight.  The  Coven  an  tei-s  killed  forty  on  the  field  and 
rescued  Mr.  John  King  with  about  fourteen  other  prisoners. 

Claverhouse  fled  to  Glasgow,  where  be  was  pursued  by  the 
Covenanters,  who,  when  they  failed  to  capture  the  city, 
retreated  to  the  town  of  Hamilton.  There  they  were  joined 
by  many  country  people ;  but  they  all  wautod  arms  and 
training.  Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  was 
determined  not  to  admit  into  the  ranks  any  who  would  not 
oondemn  the  indulgence.  This  caused  a  division,  and 
prevented  the  insurgents  from  being  able  to  raise  more  than 
about  four  thousand  men. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth^  a  natural  son  of  King  Charles, 
commanded  the  royal  army  sent  to  subdue  the  rebellion. 
The  Covenanters  awaited  his  approach  on  ground  gently  rising 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde,  opposite  Bothwell.  Here  a 
bridge,  only  twelve  feet  wide,  spanned  the  river,  which  winds 
round  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  village  is  built, 
[onmouth  occupied  Bothwell  and  the  level  plain  on  the  left 
jlow,  and  from  this  position,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1679,  he 
commenced  the  attack.  Hackston  of  Rathillet  with  300  men» 
placed  among  cottages  and  behind  barricades,  defended  the 
bridge  for  some  time  with  courskge  and  success.  At  last,  their 
ammunition  was  expended,  and  Hamilton,  when  asked  to  send 
a  fresh  supply,  ordered  Hackston  to  withdraw  from  his  position, 
"leaving  the  world  to  debate  whether  he  acted  most  like  a 
uaitor,  coward,  or  fool."  Hackston  obeyed,  the  royal  army 
passed    the    bridge,   and    charged    the    main    body    of    the 
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Covenanters,  who  were  entirely  defeated*  and  about  tweh 
hundred  taken  prisoners.  The  soldiers  now  scoured  the 
country  and  shot  a  great  number  suspected  of  being  concemi 
in  the  rising.  One  day  a  party  of  them  saw  a  man  named 
Arthur  Inglis  reading  the  Bible  as  he  sat  herding  his  cows. 
Concluding  that  he  must  be  a  Presbyterian,  they  shot  him 
dead.  Yet  the  poor  man  had  not  been  connected  with  the 
rebellion. 

Although  Monmouth  was  devoid  of  religion,  he  was  not 
blood-thirsty,  and  he  tried  to  restrain  the  cruelty  of  his  army.. 
But  he  failed  to  prevent  others  who  were  in  power  from^ 
carrying  on  their  bloody  work.  Many  of  the  prisoners,  taken 
at  Bothwell,  were  executed.  Among  these  were  Messrs.  King 
and  Kid,  who  had  refused  to  take  part  in  the  rebellion  or  to 
preach  to  the  insurgents.  The  other  prisoners  were  brought 
to  Edinburgh  almost  naked.  For  five  months  they  were  kept- 
in  Greyfriars'  church*yard,  Duriog  almost  all  this  periodi 
they  had  to  remain  in  the  open  air.  At  night,  they  slept  on 
the  cold  ground  without  shelter  from  the  rain  ;  and,  if  anyone 
to  ease  his  position,  raised  his  head  a  little,  he  was  shot  at  by 
some  of  the  soldiers.  After  a  lengthened  'period  of  suffering, 
a  few  escaped,  some  were  liberated  through  the  intercession  of 
friends,  some  were  executed,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  wei*e  condemned  to  transportation.  Placed  on  board  a 
ship,  they  were  crowded  together  under  deck,  where  there  was 
so  little  space  that  most  had  to  stand  in  order  to  give  more 
room  to  the  dying.  Many  fainted,  and  all  were  nearly 
suffocated.  So  little  food  or  water  was  supplied  to  them  that 
they  had  to  endure  the  torments  of  hunger  and  thirst.  The 
greater  part  of  fourteen  thousand  merks,  collected  for  their 
relief  in  Edinburgh,  was  appropriated  by  their  persecutors. 
The  ship  sailed  from  Leith  on  the  27th  of  November,  and  on 
the  10th  of  December  was  caught  in  a  storm  off  Orkney.  The 
prisoners  requested  to  be  put  on  shore,  where  they  would  have 
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remadned  in  prison ;  but  the  master,  who  was  a  Bo  man 
Catholic,  refused,  and  locked  the  hatches.  That  night  the 
ship  woa  driven  on  a  rock,  and  broken  in  the  middle.  The 
crew  easily  escaped  by  means  of  a  mast  laid  from  the  vessel 
to  the  nhore.  The  prisoners  were  left  to  their  fate.  Some  of 
them,  with  the  energy  of  despair,  burst  open  the  hatches,  and 
made  good  their  way  to  land ;  but  the  crew  pushed  them  down 
the  rocka  into  the  sea.  Only  about  forty  escaped,  who  were 
seot  to  Jamaica  and  New  Jersey,  where  they  had  to  work 
under  a  burning  sun  in  company  with  negro  slaves.  But  few 
of  them  remained  alive  to  return  when  the  Revolution  brought 
liberty ;  and  the  captain  who  thus  murdered  his  prisoners  was 
never  brought  to  trial. 

The  effect  of  these  persecutions  was  to  cause  many  of  the 
Preabj-terian  laity  to  disown  the  authority  of  the  civil  as  well 
as  of  the  ecclesiaotical  rulers,  and  form  themselves  into 
societies.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  1680,  about  twenty  of  them 
met  at  Sanquhar,  and  issued  a  declaration  in  which  they 
disowned  "Charles  Stuart"  and  declared  war  %vith  hira  as  a 
tyrant  and  usurper.  Mr.  Donald  Cargill  and  Mr.  Richard 
Cameron  were  the  only  ministers  who  now  identified  them- 
selves with  this  party.  Cameron  had  been  an  Episcopalian  ; 
but  having  given  his  heart  to  God,  he  became  a  preacher  to 
those  who  renounced  the  civil  authority.  After  many 
m&rvellous  escapes  he  was  at  last  killed  in  an  engagement  at 
Ayr's  Moss.  David  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  who  was  captured 
at  the  same  engagement^  was  soon  afterwards  put  to  death 
under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  barbarity.  His  right 
hand  was  cut  off,  and  after  a  little  time  his  left.  Afterwards 
he  was  hanged  up  with  a  pulley,  and  when  half  suffocated,  let 
down.  The  executioner  then  cut  open  his  breast  and  tore  out 
his  still  moving  heart,  into  which  he  stuck  his  knife,  and 
holding  it  up  said,  '*  here  is  the  heart  of  a  traitor." 

Cargill  was  now  the  only  minister  among  the  Cameroniana, 
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and  he  preached  to  vast  crowds  at  field-oonventicles.  la 
Septemher,  1680,  ho  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication 
on  the  King,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  other  chief  persecutors. 
But  next  year  be  was  captured  and  executed,  and  the 
Camerouians  were  without  a  minister  until  the  retui-n  of  Mr. 
James  Renwick,  who  had  gone  to  Holland  for  ordination. 
The  extreme  positiou  taken  up  by  these  societies  caused  the 
Government  to  proceed  against  the  other  Presbyterians  w^ith 
greater  severity. 

The  Duke  of  York — afterwards  James  II. — now  came  to 
Scotland  to  urge  on  the  work  of  persecution.  It  seemed  to 
give  him  great  pleasure  to  watch  the  torments  of  tortured 
Covenanters.  The  country  was  laid  under  martial  law,  and, 
neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared*  Prisoners  were  tortured  till, 
they  were  compelled  to  accuse  themselves  of  crimes  they  had 
never  committed,  and  were  then  executed  on  their  own 
confession.  Yet  all  this  time  the  curates  did  not  venture  to 
introduce  the  Episcopal  liturgy,  proving  the  intense  dislike  to 
this  form  of  service  in  the  minds  of  the  Scotch. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
PKOGEESS    AMID    PBIVATIONS, 


lEANWHILE  in  Ireland  there  was  comparative  Uberty, 
Churches  were  built,  and  ministers  were  ordained. 
But  the  ordination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  was 
especially  obnoxious  to  the  bishops,  since  it  was  a  means  of 
keeping  up  the  supply  of  clergymen.  It,  therefore,  came  to 
pass  that  this  ceremony  was  generally  in  private,  at  ft>] 
considerable   distance    from    the    parish    where   the    newlyi- 
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appointed  minister  was  to  ofiBciate.  Everywhere  throughout 
the  North,  Protestants  crowded  to  the  services  of  the 
ministers,  while  the  rectors  were  deserUd.  Even  at  funerals, 
where  the  Presbyterian  clergy  did  not  then  hold  any  service, 
the  offer  of  curates  to  officiate  would  be  declined  with 
contempt, 

Jeremy  Taylor  died  in  1667,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr» 
Roger  Boyle,  who  did  not,  at  first,  become  an  active  persecutor. 
But  having  been  upbraided  for  want  of  zeal,  by  Leslie  of 
Eaphoe,  he  summoned  twelve  of  the  brethren  to  appear  before 
his  court.  Of  these  one  was  Michael  Bruce  who  had  passed 
through  strange  vicissitudes  since  he  left  Ireland  nine  years 
before.  After  many  adventures  in  Scotland,  he  was  captured 
near  Stirling,  condemned  to  banishment  and  sent  to  London 
**to  await  the  King's  pleasure."  While  there,  he  obtained 
permission  to  preach  in  prison.  Among  his  hearers  was  Lady 
Castlemaine,  who  persuaded  Charles  to  change  his  place  of 
banishment  to  "  Killinchy  in  the  woods,*'  which  the  King 
may  have  thought  to  be  somewhere  in  America — never  dreaming 
it  was  the  very  place  where  Mr.  Bruoe  formerly  officiated. 

None  of  the  brethren  summoned  by  the  Bishop  would 
appear  before  his  court,  and  Boyle  was  about  to  pronounce 
flentence  of  excommunication.  But  Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  who, 
siooe  the  death  of  Lord  Massareene,  was  the  great  protector 
of  Presbyterians,  succeeded  in  getting  the  Primate  to  order 
these  proceedings  to  be  stayed  until  he  would  be  holding  his 
own  three-yearly  visitation  in  the  diocese.  The  Archbishop 
was  much  more  desirous  of  saving  money  than  of  imposing 
bis  theology  on  others.  He  was,  therefore,  inclined  to  give 
ear  to  those  who  advised  him  to  moderation,  among  whom  was 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  himseif. 

A  new  theatre  had  been  lately  erected  in  Dublin  by  public 
subscription.  Even  bishops  had  contributed  largely,  although 
they  had  refused  to  assist  in  building  a  new  church  in  Dame 
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Street.  As  Presbyterianiam  condemned  the  vices  to  which 
the  aristocratic  supporters  of  this  theatre  were  addicted,  it  was 
determined  to  turn  N  on 'Conformity  to  ridicule  on  the  stage. 
A  play  was  acted  in  1670,  before  a  large  assembly  of  the 
wealthy  and  fashionable.  One  of  the  chief  characters  was  a 
Non-conformist  minister,  who  was  mocked,  upbraided,  and' 
placed  in  the  stocks.  But  at  the  moment  when  this  was  done, 
the  upper  galleiy  fell  on  the  second,  and  the  second  on  the 
6rfit,  in  which  sat  many  of  the  aristocracy.  Some  were  killed. 
A  very  great  number  were  seriously  hurt,  among  whom  were 
a  son  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  Lady  Clanbrassil  who  had 
lately  pulled  down  a  Presbyterian  Meeting-house  at  Bangor.* 

In  1671,  Sir  Arthur  Forbes  took  advantage  of  hia  position 
as  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  to  procure  the  liberation  of  all  who  then  suffered 
imprisonment  in  Ireland  on  account  of  being  Presbyterians, 
Among  these  was  a  man  named  John  Goodall,  who  had  been 
confined  in  Armagh  upwards  of  three  years,  for  the  crime  of 
drawing  two  sledf  ulls  of  sand  on  a  Christmas  day ;  but  his 
real  offence  was  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Presbyterian, 
Possibly  the  authorities  may  have  found  out  that  Alexander 
Peden,  the  prophet,  sometimes  held  private  services  in 
Goodall's  house.! 

In  1672,  King  Charles  made  a  grant  of  £600  a-year  to  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  ministera.  One  account  states  that  the 
idea  originated  with  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hutcheson  of  Saint- 
field,  who  s«iggested  it  to  Sir  Arthur  Forbes,  by  whom  it  was 
brought  before  the  King.|  Another  account  is  that  "  The 
King,  of  his  own  mere  notioD,  told  Sir  Arthur,  that  there  was 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  the  settlement  of  the  revenue 

•  Diaries  and  Lefctors  of  Philip  Henry,  M.A.,  p  236.    Adair'a  Narrative, 
f  Walker'i  Life  of  Pedeu.   Mrs.  Goodall's  Narriitive  printed  by  Dr.  Reid. 
;  Wodrow  states  that  he   had  this  account  from  Mr.  Hutobeson'a 
graadaoa,  the  ProIosBor, 
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of  Ireland,  which  he  had  not  yet  disposed  of,  but  designed 
it  for  a  charitable  use  ;  and  he  knew  not  how  to  dispose  of 
it  better,  than  by  giving  it  to  these  rainiatera ;  and  told,  he 
would  forthwith  give  order,  and  desired  Sir  Arthur  to  biing  the 
secretary  to  him  to-morrow,  that  the  order  might  be  passed 
under  the  King's  Privy  Seal ;  and  the  money  to  be  paid  to 
Sir  Arthur  quarterly,  for  secret  service,  as  the  order  run  ;  but 
when  the  secretary  came  to  the  King  it  was  found  there  was 
only  six  hundred  pounds  to  be  disposed  of,  which  he  ordered 
to  be  paid  as  is  formerly  related."*  Probably  the  first  account 
is  the  more  correct.  Sir  Arthur,  as  a  good  courtier,  represented 
Charles  as  suggesting  what  he  merely  consented  to  do  when 
suggested,  and  Mr.  Hutcheson  did  not  publicly  challenge 
the  King's  title  to  a  plan  which  belonged  to  himself.  The 
amount  payable  to  each  minister  was  only  about  seven  or  eight 
pounds  a-year,  and  even  this  was  not  received  with  regularity. 

For  a  sUort  time  there  was  now  a  cessation  of  active 
persecution,  and  ministers  ventured  to  preach  in  public ;  but 
ordinations  or  installations  were  still  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  secrecy.  When  the  Rev.  Archibald  Hamilton  was 
called  to  Armagh,  the  Presbytery  held  a  meeting  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1673,  after  night,  at  the  house  of  William  Douglas, 
near  Benburb,  which  is  six  miles  from  the  city  in  question. 

At  this  period  there  were  less  than  seventy  Presbyterian 
elerg)*meu  in  Ulster,  and  almost  every  one  of  them  had  a  very 
large  district  under  his  care.  Besides  the  duties  of  his  own 
congregation,  each  minister  had,  in  his  turn,  tO'  assist  in 
supplying  ordinances  to  some  of  the  numerous  parishes  in 
which  there  was  no  settled  pastor. 

As  almost  all  travelling  was  then  done  on  horseback,  a 
minister  was  often  compelled  to  ride  to  a  distant  parish, 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  wintry  tempests,  and  liable  to  the 


•  Preibyterian  Loyalty,  p  384. 
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risk  of  being  robbed  by  Rappai-ees  ;  or,  if  he  accomplished  his 
journey  in  safety,  to  be  arrested  on  his  arrival  by  orders  of  ft 
hostile  bishop. 

The  Synod,  or  **  Presbytery "  as  it  was  generally  called, 
had  ceased  to  meet  after  the  persecution  commenced ;  but 
when  the  fury  of  that  persecution  was  somewhat  modified, 
the  clerical  members  of  the  different  "meetings/'  or  sub- 
presbyteries,  began  to  hold  their  courts  once  more.  I  find 
that  elders  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  Lagan  in  1672 — 
possibly  they  may  have  never  ceased  to  attend  in  that  remote 
district — but  it  was  1687  before  they  came  to  the  other 
meetings. 

These  Presbyteries  sent  representatives  to  a  General 
Committee,  which  assembled  at  least  once  a  year  to  giva^ 
advice  or  to  submit  ••overtures"  to  the  courts  that  it  repre- 
sented ;  but  which  had  no  legislative  power  over  them. 
Evei'y  matter  of  importance — sometimes  even  the  "  trans- 
portation '*  of  a  minister  from  one  congregation  to  another— 
had  to  come  before  all  the  meetings,  and  the  agreement  of 
three  out  of  the  five  decided  any  controverted  question.* 

The  General  Committee  of  clerical  delegates  from  all  the 
Presbyteries  met  at  Benburb,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
February,  1672,  and  drew  up  rules  for  the  education,  trial, 
ordination,  and  settlement  of  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
which,  on  being  adopted  by  the  meetings,  became  the  law  of 
the  Church. 


•  Haausoript  Minutes  of  the  Meetlogs  of  Lagan  and  Antrim. 

The  original  Minutoa  of  the  Antrim  Meeting,  lCM-8,  1671-5,  and 
1683-91;  the  original  Minutes  of  the  Lagan  Meeting,  1672-81,  and 
1690-5 ;  and  some  other  mauu&eripts,  were  bought  lor  fifty  pounds  from 
the  Rev;  Classou  Porter  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Magee  College.  I  have 
copied  all  these  Minutes  with  my  own  hand,  and!  I  hereby  return  my  beit 
thanks  to  the  Authorities  of  that  College  for  thit  loan  of  such  valuable 
documents. 
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These  rules  provided  for  the  private  education  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  under  supervision  of  the  meetings. 
Students  were  examined  not  only  on  their  knowledge  of 
languages,  ohurch  history,  and  theology,  but  on  their  sound- 
ness in  the  faith,  and  adhering  to  the  truth  "against  Popery, 
ArminianiBm,  Prelacy,  Erastianism,  and  Independency." 

All  their  trials  were  conducted  in  private,  and  it  was  in 
private  that  they  received  license  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
When  a  licentiate  had  accepted  a  call,  he  was  ordadned  in 
private,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  parish  where  he  was  to 
lahour  as  pastor.  It  was  recommended  that,  immediately 
after  his  ordination,  he  would  retire  to  Scotland  or  some  place 
ont  of  the  bounds  of  the  meeting,  and  perform  the  duties  of 
his  calling  •'  sparingly  and  by  degrees  "  before  he  took  charge 
of  his  congregation.* 

Another  overture  of  the  committee  proposing  to  iooreasd 
the  number  of  their  own  members  and  to  give  them  power  to 
act  "judicially/'  so  aa  "to  conclude  matters  before  them," 
was  rejected  by  the  meetings,  as  they  seem  to  have  grown 
jealous  of  any  interference  with  their  authority.  This  was 
certainly  a  strange  form  of  Church  government — everything  of 
importance  decided  by  the  five  clerical  meetings,  or  by  the 
majority. 

At    this    time,   and    until   a   very    recent    period,   every 

lion  ordained  their  own  elders.  The  ordination  of  elders 
Presbyteries  was  not  then  practised  in  Ireland.  In 
iaai,  1  cannot  discover  any  trace  of  this  custom  until  very 
recently. 

Sir  William  Petty  estimates  that  in  1672  the  population  of 
Ireland  consisted  of  800,000  Roman  Catholics,  100,000 
English  Conformists,  lOOtOOO  English  Non-conformists,  and 


*  Dr.  Reid's  version  of  tbesfi  Rules  coDtains  seyeral  blunders  of  the 
tzmsoriber  or  printer. 
L 
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100,000  Soots  Presbyterians.  This  estimate  is*  I  believe, 
Babstantially  accurate  as  to  the  total  population,  but  there 
were  at  least  100,000  less  Protestants  than  xvhat  ara 
represented.  Sir  William  being  a  Protestant  himself  was 
inclined  to  over-eBtimate  the  numbers  that  belonged  to  the 
Reformed  Churches;  being  also  a  Conformist,  he  would 
certainly  not  over-estimate  the  strength  of  Dissenters*  in 
proportion  to  members  of  the  Establishment.  The  English 
Non-conformists,  scattered  over  twenty-three  counties  of  the 
South  and  West,  were  divided  into  Presbyterians,  Indopend- 
ants,  Baptists,  and  Quakers.  Although  these  denominations 
taken  together  were  more  than  a  half  of  the  whole  Protestant 
population,  there  was  not  one  of  them  able  singly  to  provide 
as  many  churches  as  were  necessary  for  its  widely-scattered 
adherents;  and,  besides,  the  erection  of  new  Dissenting 
congregations  was  pecuharly  obnoxious  to  the  authorities. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Episcopal  EstabHshment 
which  maintained  services  at  the  expense  of  the  State  in  most 
of  the  parishes,  was  able  to  draw  in  gradually  the  Southern 
Non-conformists  who  lived  far  from  their  own  places  of* 
worship,  as  well  as  many  who  were  influenced  by  the 
persecution  that  prevailed. 

But  Episcopacy,  which  in  this  way  swallowed  up  Non- 
conformity, was  itself  unable,  without  the  backbone  of 
Puritanism,  to  stand  up  against  Roman  Catholicism  in  the 
South,  and  it  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  absorbed  by 
the  Church  of  the  majority,  as  is  proven  by  the  most  reUable 
religious  statistics  of  the  country. 

Even  before  the  Restoration,  there  had  been  associations 
based  on  Presbyterian  principles  in  both  Cork  and  Dublin, 
In  1657  the  associated  ministers  in  Cork  pubUshed  '^  Aa^ 
Agreement  and  Resolution"  for  the  ordaining  of  ministers 
in  which  the  Presbyterian  system  was  adopted.  Next 
year  a  number  of  ministers  in  Dublin  and  its  neighbourhood 
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(ofrroed  a  similar  association,  which  adopted  the  Shorter 
Catechism  and  the  WestminBter  Assembly's  Directory  for 
Public  Worship. 

After  the  Restoration  a  large  proportion  of  Dublin  clergy- 
men  became  Non-conformists,  among  whom  was  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Winter,  D.D,,  Provost  of  Trinity  College.  As  these 
ministers  were  followed  by  most  of  their  people,  the  Dublin 
Non-conformists  were  for  a  time  both  numerous  and  powerful. 
Among  these  Dissenters  it  is  certain  that  Presbyterians  formed 
the  mo6t  numerous  and  wealthy  community.  At  one  time 
they  had  sixty  congregations  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ii-eland. 
But  Southern  Presbj^enanism  was  much  more  English  in  its 
nationality,  and  considerably  more  congregational  in  its  form 
than  the  Presbyterlanism  of  Ulster.  This  Congregationalism 
was  a  means  of  preventing  such  unity  of  action  as  would  have 
oau^d  the  strong  to  help  the  weak,  and  prevent  the  absorbing 
process  of  Episcopacy. 

Betw'een  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North  and  South  there 
was  great  harmony  and  friendship.  Sometimes  a  Northern 
Presbytery  would  go  so  far  as  to  provide  a  Southera  con- 
gregation with  a  minister.  The  Presbytery  of  Lagan,  in  1673, 
f^t  A  meeting  held  in  St,  Johnston,  ordained  Mr.  William  Cock 
as  minister  of  Clonmel,  and  Mr.  William  Liston  as  minister  of 
Waterford.  Notwithstanding  this  efiTort,  it  was  not  until  long 
afterwards  that  the  Northern  Church  began  to  actively  exert 
itself  to  plant  congregations  out  of  Ulster. 

About  this  time  Ulster  Non -conformists  seem  to  have  had 
rest  from  persecution.  Mr.  Thomas  Gowan  of  Antrim, 
through  the  influetice  of  the  Massareene  family,  was  permitted 
10  preach  in  the  parish  church  after  the  liturgy  was  read,  and 
the  Presbytery  resolved,  that  they  would  not  "take  oflfence" 
at  his  action  in  case  that  his  people  wore  not  "ensnared  to 
countenance  the  liturgie  nor  profane  the  Sabbath  by  attending 
at  the  church  door  when  it  is  reading,  and  withal,  so  that  a 
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cooaider&ble  uumber  of  the  people  doe  not  absent  themselves 
from  the  publlck  ordinances  in  the  congregation."* 

Beaidea  performing  his  duties  as  minister  of  the  Antrim 
Prefibyteriaus,  and  as  lecturer  in  the  EpiscopaJ  Church,  Mr. 
Gowan  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  Howe,  chaplain  to  the 
Massareene  family,  taught  a  school  of  Di\dnity  and  Philosophy 
at  Antrim,  where  many  Presbyterian  clergymen  were  educated,  t 
From  a  statement  of  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  in  his  Presbyterian 
Loyalty,  it  seems  that  a  similar  institution  was  taught  by  Mr. 
John  HutchesoD  in  Newtown ards. 

So  scon  as  increasing  liberty  permitted  congi-egations  to 
re-assemble  for  pubUc  worship,  the  strict  discipline  which  had 
fallen    into    abeyance    during   the   time   of   persecution   was 
re -introduced,    and     members     were    often     excluded     from 
oonmiunion    for    offences    of    which    some    would    now    be 
considered  trivial.     This  strict  discipline  caused  a  few  of  the 
more  careless  to  go  over  to  Episcopacy.     But  the  great  body  of 
Presbyterians  were  then  so  firmly  attached  to  the  principles  of 
their  faith^  that  offenders  submitted   to  the  censures  of   the 
Church.      Baptism  was  never  administered  in  private,  even 
were  the  child  "  upon  the  point  of  death,"     Sabbath  school 
were  unknown  ;  but  parents  instructed  their  children  at  hoi 
in  the  Scriptures,  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  the  Westminste 
Confession.     Ministers  regularly  examined  the  young  peopU 
in  private  and  in  public  on  their  religious  knowledge.     Beh< 
in  the  Bible,  aa  a  revelation  of  God's  will,  was  then  strong( 
than   now,   and,   consequently,   Christians   desired   rather 
understand  those  principles  revealed  for  their  guidance  thi 
to  have  their  emotions  excited  by  an   ornate  service  an( 
beautiful  music. 


•  Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Aatrlm,  il.,  p,  92. 

t  The  Rev,  Francis  Iredell  was  educated  at  this  Beminnry.     I  Bhall 
now  begm  to  uae  the  title  Kovercnd  as  applied  to  minlBters,  although 
did  not  become  ooxomon  £or  somo  yoarH  afterwards. 
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Hitherto  Id  Ireland  the  ouDistera  had  been  united  and 
harmoniouB.  "The  Act  of  Bangor"  prevented  them  importing 
from  Scotland  the  dispute  which  existed  there  between  the 
Besolutioners  and  Protestors.  But  about  this  time,  Mr. 
David  Houston,  a  licentiate  who  had  imbibed  the  principlee  of 
Peden  the  Prophet,  began  to  preach  to  large  crowds  in 
opposition  to  the  settled  pastors.  The  Presbyteries  of  Antrim 
and  Route  remonstrated  with  him  in  1672  regarding  the  evils 
which  must  arise  from  fixing  "tent  against  tent."  He 
admitted  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  promised  that,  in  future, 
he  would  not  act  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Presbytery. 
But  ofifending  again,  his  license  was  withdrawn.  Once  more 
confessing  his  fault,  he  was  restored.  Then  he  retired  to 
Scotland ;  but,  afterwards,  he  returned,  and  was  often  before 
the  church  courts,  as  a  troubler  of  Israel, 

Although  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  were  more  numerous, 
and  not  nearly  so  widely  scattered  as  in  the  South,  they  were 
in  many  districts  a  very  small  body.  The  town  of  Omagh,  in 
1666,  contained  only  twelve  house-bolders.  Seven  years 
afterwards  the  parish  was  unable  to  promise  a  glebe  rent  free 
to  the  minister,  "  except  the  country  should  be  better  planted 
with  British."  Even  so  late  as  1691,  not  one-tenth  of  the 
land  was  ** planted"  in  the  district  neai-  Donaghmore,  in  the 
same  county.^  So  widely  scattered  were  the  people,  so  great 
was  their  poverty,  and  so  strong  was  their  aversion  to 
contribute  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  that  in  1675  the 
Presbytery  of  Down  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  ministry 
in  Ireland  was  **  like  to  cease "  for  want  of  maintenance, 
Sometimes  the  meetings  tried  compulsion  with  defaulting 
congregations.  Once  the  Presbytery  of  Lagan  went  so  far 
as  to  prohibit  Mr.  Kowat  of  Omagh  from  preaching  to  his 
congregation,  thinking  by  this  means  to  coerce  his  people  to 
perform  their  duty. 

*  Lttgin  Minutee,  p.  40;  Eleoords  of  Synod  of  Ulster,  i.  4. 
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Besides  these  financial  diflioulties,  there  was  at  times,  a 
renewal  of  persecution  either  by  the  bishops  or  some  of  the 
Government  offioials.  In  1676,  John  Orr  of  Letterkenny^ 
requested  the  Meetiog  of  Lagan  to  ask  Lord  Massareeno  to 
"interpose  his  Moyen  with  the  Prelate  of  Baphoe,  to  make 
him  surcease  his  further  persecuting  the  said  John  Orr/* 

On  the  4th  of  March.  1676.  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pultoai 
(Drumacbose)»  came  to  the  Meeting  of  Lagan  from  the  Meeting^ 
of  Boute  to  ask  advice,  *'  in  order  to  the  remedying  of  the 
oppressions  and  grievances  of  many  people  in  the  congrega- 
tions of  their  bounds  by  the  Prelaticall  party :  eight  score 
summoned  in  some  single  parishes,  to  the  official  courts,  and 
many  other  particulars  of  Prelaticall  persecutors  are  mentioned, 
as  the  summoning  of  many,  and  the  excommunication  of 
many,  and  the  taking  of  soma  with  writs,  and  the  peoples 
being  exhausted  with  the  paying  of  sums  of  money."* 

The  Meetiog  advised  their  brethren  of  Boute  neither  to 
appear  before  the  Prelatioal  courts,  nor  to  give  any  money  tOj 
buy  their  peace. 

In  1676  a  few  Presbyterians  who  lived  "about  Sligo  andj 
Roscommon;"  wishing  to  have  the  Gospel  "purely  preached," 
requested  the  Presbytery  of  Lagan  to  send  them  suppUes. 
lo  compliance  with  this  petition  the  Presbytery  directed  thel 
Rev.  Samuel  Halliday,  Raphoe  (Convoy),  and  the  Rev. 
William  Henry,  Bally  shannon,  to  undertake  this  difficult  and 
dangerous  work.  One  of  these  brethren  was  to  labour  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  SUgo,  and  the  other  to  go  forty  miles 
further,  to  a  place  called  Lisnavaly.  Thus  instructed.  Halliday 
and  Henry  set  out  on  their  mission,  and,  after  a  time  of 
toilsome  travel,  arrived  safely  at  their  destination,  where  they 
began  the  work  of  preaching  a  '*  pure  gospel." 

The  Bishop  of  KiUala   was  then  one  Thomas   Otway — a 


Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Lagfkn,  pp.  99,  115. 
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mAQ  60  ze&lous  for  both  Church  and  State,  that  he  did  not 
Bcriiple  to  use  ver}'  questionable  means  for  their  advancement. 
Once  when  a  captured  ••  Tory  "  was  brought  into  his  palaoe  he 
ordered  the  prisoner's  head  to  be  cut  off  without  trial.* 

This  circumstanoe,  although  duly  reported  to  the  Govern- 
ment, did  not  prevent  the  bishop  from  bemg  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  See  of  Ossory. 

So  soon  as  Otway  heard  that  two  Presbyterian  clergymen 
had  come  to  preach  the  Gospel  within  the  bounds  of  hia 
diocese,  he  got  them  arrested.  Then  he  wrote  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  L:eland: — "I  am  forced  to  be  a 
petitioner  to  your  Excellence  for  the  few  Protestants  of  these 
parts,  that  they  may  be  saved  from  the  Scotch  Presbyters  who 
ramble  up  and  down  to  debaucJa  the  people  in  their  religion 
and  loyalty,  which  are  as  much  more  dangerous  than  the 
Tories  as  our  souls  are  more  precious  than  our  goods.  .  .  . 
Two  of  these  Geneva  calves  (Cleveland's  bulls  is  too  big  a 
tytle  for  these  sucking  Presbyters)  were  lately  sent  stragling 
into  these  parts.  One  named  Hendry  [Henry] ,  of  Gragstown 
[near  Ballyshannon] »  in  the  Comity  of  Donegall,  the  other 
called  Halliday,  of  Baphoe.  Hendry  held  forth  within  two 
miles  of  me.  to  the  great  perril  of  the  apron-strings.  .  .  . 
At  this  distance  from  the  scheen  of  affairs  I  know  not  what 
tolleration  his  Majesty  allows  them  ;  but  I  was  couiident  that 
no  part  of  it  permits  them  to  wander  up  and  down  to  pervert 
his  subjects.  Whereupon  I  apprehended  Hendry,  and  found 
i^ut  him  many  scandelous  papers  against  Prelacy,  the 
Common  Prayer,  and  the  ceremonys,  which  I  thought 
unworthy   of  your   Excellencie's   view,    being   but  there  old 

orambe I    most    humbly    beg    your    Excellencie's 

eommandfl  for  prosecuting  of  Hendry,  if  your  Excellence 
thinks  It  fiit,  and  to  know  whether  I  may  not  indicte  hime  for 
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sedition  for  his  rambling  preaching  contrary  to  law  and  for  his 
seditions  papers."* 

Thus  wroie  Thomas  Otway»  and  his  efforts  were  seconded 
by  Michael  Boyle,  Archbishop  of  DubUn,  and  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  who  sent  Ormonde  a  letter  trying  to  persuade  him 
that  the  principles  of  Preebyterianism  were  destructive  to  the 
very  being  of  the  kingdom  and  this  "  Protestant  Government." 

In  this  way  Henry  and  Halliday  were  arrested  for 
preaching  the  Gospel  within  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of 
Killala,  and  they  were  not  liberated  till  they  had  given  security 
for  appearing  to  answer  the  charge.  Next  January'  they  were 
present  at  a  meeting  of  their  Presbytery ;  but  it  was  stated 
that  Mr,  Henry  had  to  return  to  Connaught  in  spring,  *'on 
account  of  some  trouble  from  the  Prelate  of  Killalley."  Mr. 
Halliday  was  "appointed  to  go  with  him,"  and  it  was  also 
arranged  that  the  Rev.  Robert  Rule  would  write  an  account  of 
the  matter  to  Messrs.  Boyd  and  Keyes,  their  brethren  in 
Dublin,  and  to  Lord  Granard,  in  whom  the  Presbyterians  at 
that  time  had  a  protector. 

I  do  not  find  any  further  mention  made  of  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Halliday.  In  June,  1677,  he  had  a  call  from 
Omagh,  presented  by  Messrs.  Gawin  Dudgeon  and  J.  Turner.! 
Having  accepted  this  call  he  removed  to  his  new  parish. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Henry  was  detained  in  confinement 
without  being  brought  to  trial,  and  the  Presbj-tery  had  to 
provide  supplies  for  his  congregation  in  Ballyshannon. 
Among  the  ministers  who  performed  this  duty  was  Mr. 
Halliday  himself.  During  his  absence  from  Omagh,  Mr. 
Rowat,  who  acted  as  his  supply,  had  a  somewhat  strange 


•  Appendix  to  Sixth  Report,  Historical  MSS.  CJommiasiou. 

f  The  Dudgeon  family  still  poBBeaB  valuable  property  Dear  Bally- 
nabatty,  and  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  village. 
The  youngest  surviving  daughter  of  William  Dudgeon,  Mullagbmore,  waa 
married  to  Rev.  Joliu  Latimer,  Ballynahatty. 
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adventure.  One  day,  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  baptising  a 
child  in  presence  of  the  assembled  congregation,  a  magistrate 
named  Ekin  ran  in  furiously  to  arrest  him.  but  Mr.  Rowat  fled 
out  of  the  meeting-house  and  succeeded  in  escaping. 

After  Mr.  Henry  had  sufifered  a  long  confinement  without 
being  brought  to  trials  he  was  offered  his  freedom  on  condition 
of  giving  bonds  for  future  good  behaviour.  But  he  hesitated 
to  give  the  security  demanded,  lest  the  discharge  of  his 
ordinary  duties  as  a  clerg^-man  might  be  considered  a  breach 
of  the  conditions.  On  consulting  his  legal  advisers  he  received 
an  assurance  that  the  conditions  of  the  proposed  security 
•'could  not  prejudice  the  exercise  of  his  ministry."  This 
opinion  being  transmitted  to  the  Presbytery,  they  decided  that 
Mr.  Henry  might  give  the  bonds  demanded  for  his  liberation. 
For  some  reason  that  I  cannot  ascertain,  he  remained  several 
months  longer  in  Dubhn,  and  it  was  February,  1679,  before 
he  re-appeared  in  the  Presbytery,  after  a  confinement  of  nearly 
two  years  for  the  crime  of  preaching  the  Gospel  within  the 
precinct  of  the  Right  Rov.  Thomae  Otway,  Bishop  of  Killala, 
Rrnd  "  Marshall  to  reprove  the  insolence  of  the  Tories." 

From  almost  every  standpoint  the  outlook  for  Irish 
Presbyterian  ministers  now  seemed  gloomy.  Many  of  them 
were  threatened  with  starvation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
persecution  on  the  other.  The  Rev.  James  Tailzior  of 
Enniskilien.  was  fined  in  five  pounds  and  imprisoned,  on 
pretence  of  his  wanting  a  written  certificate  of  being  an 
ordained  minister,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  so  badly 
supported  that  he  had  to  resign  his  charge  soon  after  his 
liberation.^ 

Throughout  the  Church  there  was  still  much  persecution 
under  various  pretences.  In  October,  1678,  Mr.  WilHam 
rBteirenaon  was  a  prisoner  in   Dungannon  jail,  being  excom- 


Mouoscnpt  Minutoi  of  Presbytery  of  Lagan,  pp.  201,  2S3. 
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luuiiicated  for  the  crime  of  refusing  to  serve  as  churchwarden. 
There  is  another  allusion  to  his  continued  confinement  in 
January,  1680»  and  for  how  long  afterwards  he  may  have  been 
kept  in  prison  I  cannot  determine. 

Even  members  of  the  *•  county  families  "  who  favoured 
Non -conformity,  did  not  escape  persecution.  Sir  John 
Skeffington,  an  EngUshman,  married  Mary,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Lord  Massaieene,  to  whose  title  and  estates  he 
succeeded.  This  second  Lord  Massaieene,  having  a 
Presbyterian  wife,  and  being  inchoed  to  Non-conformity  him- 
self, seems  to  have  preferred  the  religious  services  conducted 
by  his  mother-in-law's  chaplain  to  the  services  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  This  fact  was  reported  to  Ormonde,  and, 
on  the  12th  January,  1678,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Massareene 
stating  that,  according  to  information  which  he  had  received, 
"  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  people  could  be  found  at  any 
religious  service  id  the  parish  church  of  Antrim,  though  a 
meeting-house,  erected  and  frequented  without  and  contrary 
to  law,  was  much  better  filled,  and  that  this  was  in  some 
measure  attributed  to  his  lordship,  who,  it  was  stated,  never 
went  to  church,  but  was  constantly  present  at  a  conventicle 
held  in  his  own  and  in  his  mother-in-law's  house/' 

To  this  letter  Lord  Maasareene  replied  that  he  had  often 
been  at  church  when  the  "  legall  orthodox  minister" 
conducted  the  services.  Sometimes  as  many  as  a  hundred 
people  were  present,  and  more  at  the  time  of  sermon  ;  but,  as 
he  had  been  *•  disobliged  "  by  the  minister,  one  George  Evans, 
he  did  not**  give  him  the  same  countenance  **  as  formerly. 
He  had  done  all  that  he  prudently  could  do  to  prevent  the 
building  of  a  meeting-house,  which  was  a  '*  thatcht  house  " 
without  the  town,  erected  at  a  distance  from  the  highway,  and 
never  used  in  the  time  of  the  church  service  ;  but  as  he 
resided  with  ♦•  the  Lady  Maasareene  Dowager,"  who  wae 
**  unable  to  go  abroad."  he  had  attended  services  conducted 
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by  her  chaplain.  Id  conclusion,  he  asserted  his  "  steddy 
adherence  to  the  Beformed  Established  religion."* 

Whether  such  a  hesitating  and  ambiguous  epistle  cleared 
Lord  Massareene  with  Ormonde  and  the  Government  officials 
it  is  difficult  to  say. 

Alter  the  Scotch  Covenanters  had  been  defeated  at 
Bothwell  Bridge  in  1679«  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  sent  a  frigate 
k)  cruise  in  the  North  Channel,  and  he  ordered  Lord  Conway 
and  Sir  George  RawdoD  to  station  troops  at  different  places 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Antrim  to  seize  refugees  coming  from 
Scotland.! 

This  unfortunate  rebellion  was  turned  to  good  account  by 
some  of  the  Irish  High  Churchmen»  who  informed  the 
Government  that  many  Ulster  Presbyterians  were  ready  to 
actively  assist  their  brethren  in  Scotland.  In  order  to  refute 
this  calumny,  each  of  the  Meetings  presented  an  address  to 
Ormonde,  vindicating  themselves  from  the  aspersions  of  their 
enemies.J  This  assertion  of  loyalty  seems  to  have  convinced 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  Irish  Presb}^erians  had  no  intention 
of  joining  with  the  Scotch  in  their  rebeUion ;  but  it  was 
displeasing  to  rigid  Covenanters. 

Mr.  Alexander  Pedeu  said  with  regard  to  Messrs.  Gowan 
and  Paton,  who  presented  the  Meeting  of  Antrim's  address, 
that  they  were  "gone  the  devil's  errand,"  but  God  would 
arrest  them  by  the  gate.     *'  Accordingly,  Mr.  Gow&ns  by  the 

*  App«QdijL  to  Sixth  Report,  Hist.  MSS>  Commlfslon.  The  Artt 
Lord  MM»ar«eoe  died  to  1665,  and  not  in  1686.  as  stated  by  Hill 
(Montgomoij  Manuscripts,  p.  946)«  who  follows  Lodge  (voL  ii.,  p.  877): 

At  this  period  (1678},  Mr.  Thomas  Gowact  was  minister  of  Antrim^ 
Tht  oelebnited  John  Howe  had  been  chaplain  to  the  Mauareene  family 
from  16T1  till  1676. 

t  Bawdon  Papen,  p.  863.  Newa  Irom  Ireland,  reprinted  in  lUBter 
Journal  of  Archccoloffy,  second  series,  vol.  ii.,  p  27B. 

I  Minutes  of  t«gan,  pp.  206,  208.  This  meeting  would  have 
preferred  a  joint  addresa  from  all  the  Presbyteries. 
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^ay  was  Btruok  with  a  Bore  aickness,  and  Mr.  Paton  fell  from 
bis  horse,  and  broke  or  crushed  his  leg ;  and  both  of  themj 
were  detained  beyond  expectation."*     Such  were  the  opinionej 
of  extreme  Covenanters ;  but  this  party  had  very  few  followers 
among  Ulster  Presbyterians. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lagan,  near  Derry,  held  a  fast  in  1681, 
and  drew  up  a  paper  showing  the  causes  which  moved  them 
to  its  observance.  This  paper  was  read  in  all  their  places  of 
worship.  But  some  of  the  authorities  having  obtained  a  copy,! 
the  Revs.  WilHam  Trail,  BaUindrait ;  James  Alexander, 
Convoy ;  Robert  Campbell,  Ray  ;  and  John  Hart,  Monreagh, 
were  summoned  to  appear  at  Baphoe  before  the  magistrateB. 
After  examination,  they  were  discharged ;  but,  in  a  few  weeks^ 
were  brought  to  DubUn,  examined  by  the  Privy  Council,  and 
compelled  to  give  bail  to  appear  at  next  Lifford  assises.  On 
being  tried,  they  were  found  guilty  of  holding  the  fast  in 
question,  were  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  £20  each,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  until  they  would  sign  an  engagement  not  to  offend 
similarly  in  future.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and,  con- 
sequently, were  confined  for  more  than  eight  months  in' 
Lifford. 

Towards  the  end  of  1682.  Ezekiel  Hopkins,  +  who  had  been 
removed  from  the  See  of  Raphoe  to  the  See  of  Derry,  wrote 
to  Ormonde  that  the  collections  lately  made  by  the  Irish 
Presbyterians,  ostensively  for  the  redemption  of  Christian 
slaves,  had  been  '•  remitted  to  London  to  buy  arms  in  hopes 
to  deliver  themaelves  from  the  slavery  of  law  and  govem- 


•  Life  o£  Peden,  published  by  MoCJalmont,  p.  Ifi.  Mr.  Thomas 
Qowan  and  Mr.  Robert  Paton  preeented  the  ^dresa  from  the  Meetiiig  of 
Antrim. 

t  Esfikiel  HopkiDS  was  an  English  Puritan  ejected  in  1662,  who 
afterwards  conformed,  and  now  with  the  animosity  of  an  apostate  waa 
particularly  zealous  against  Non-conformists. 
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meDt,"  and  that  these  "comodities  "  were  to  be  brought  to 
Portaferry.  in  the  County  of  Down.*' 

On  the  I5th  of  August,  1683,  William  Smithy  who  suc- 
ceeded Hopkins  in  the  See  of  Raphoe^  wrote  to  Ormonde  that 
the  Presbyterians  of  his  district  were  "as  desperate  and 
bloody"  as  any  the  world  had.  Even  the  meaner  sort  of 
people  among  them  were  well  armed  with  swords  and  fire- 
arms. Their  ministers  were  acquainted  with  a  plot  against 
the  Government ;  and,  if  they  were  not  granted  an  indulgence, 
they  had  determined  to  preach  without  it^  ''as  being  their 
duty  to  God  rather  than  man." 

These  right  reverend  con'espon dents  knew  well  that  the 
authorities  were  more  ready  to  inflict  punishment  for  pohtioal 
than  for  religious  Non -conformity.  Therefore,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  false  charges  of  political  crimes  against 
Presbyterians  in  order  to  get  them  punished  for  that  ecclesias- 
tical Non-conformity,  which  of  itself  would  not  have  impelled 
the  Gorenunent  to  active  persecution. 

The  persecution  at  this  time  drove  many  Ulster  Presby- 
terians to  America.  Among  these  emigrants  was  Mr.  Francis 
Makemie,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lagan,  who  settled 
Id  Eastern  Virginia,  and  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  among  the  English-speaking  population  of  the 
United  States.!  The  Rev.  William  Trail  of  Ballindrait,  and 
other  Iri&h  ministers,  went  to  America  soon  afterwards.  But 
even  there,  persecution  followed  them.  Makemie  was  im- 
prisoned because  he  preached  without  permission  from  the 
Governor   of   New   York,  and  was  compelled   to  pay  fines 


*  Ormonde  Oorreflpondenoe,  1.,  G6»  67 

i  Tb6  Reformed  Dutch  Church  bad  beeD  founded  ia  1628,  and,  in 
1664,  when  the  British  seized  upon  the  colouy,  had  10,000  julheronta ;  but 
**  The  EngiiKh  conquo&t  gave  a  suddou  check  to  the  development  and 
prosperity  of  the  Reformed  Churob."— Corwin,  qnoted  by  BriggSi 
Amerioaa  Presbyterianiam,  p.  285. 
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amounting  to  more  than  eighty  pounds  before  he  was  releftsed. 
We  find,  however,  that  in  1706  he  was  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  first  Presbytery  of  the  Church.  That 
Presbytery  consisted  of  seven  ministers,  of  whom  three  were 
Irishmen.  Among  other  Irish  clergymen  that  joined  them 
before  long  was  the  Rev.  "William  Tennent,  who  had  been  an 
Episcopal  minister  in  Ireland,  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Dundonald,  and  who  founded  the 
famous  log  college  so  instrumental  in  helping  the  American 
Church  to  obtain  an  educated  ministry. 

Both  before,  and  especially  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  NaJites,  in  1685,  many  French  Presbyterians,  driven 
from  home  by  persecution,  came  to  live  in  Ireland.  But 
these  poor  exiles,  fleeing  from  the  tyranny  of  Papists,  soon 
experienced  the  t>.Tanny  of  the  Episcopal  Protestants  to  whom 
they  had  fled  for  protection  Because  they  refused  to  use  the 
liturgy,  one  of  their  congregations  in  Dublin  was  scattered 
and  its  minister  imprisoned. 


CHAPTER  XVL 
UNDER  JAMES  THE   SECOND. 


IHARLES  died  on  the  6th  of  February,  1685,  having 
previously  received  absolution  from  a  priest  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  was  succeeded  by  James,  Dul 
of  York,  an  avowed  Roman  Catholic,  who  had  more  vice  am 
even  less  virtue  than  his  brother.  But  no  doubt  posterity  hi 
been  unkind  to  him,  as  historians  incline  to  extenuate  the 
faults  of  a  hero  like  William  III.,  and  to  magnify  the  vices  of 
a  dastard  like  James. 


Under  James  the  Second. 


The  new  King,  on  his  accession,  promised  to  maintain  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  he  submitted  to  be  crowned  in  West- 
minster Abbey  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  party, 
made  up  of  the  more  zealous  Protestants  and  the  more 
determined  Whigs,  fearing  he  would  become  a  tyrant  and  a 
persecutor,  commenced  a  very  unwise  insurrection.  The  Earl 
o£  Argyle  landed  in  Scotland  to  call  the  Covenanters  to  arms. 
The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  careless  of  religion  hut  desirous  of  a 
crown,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  England.  These 
Attempts  were  abortive.  Argyle  was  captured  and  executed. 
^Honmouth,  defeated  at  Sedgemoor,  suffered  the  same  penalty, 
notwithstanding  his  relationship  to  the  King.  Many  of  his 
followers  were  butchered  by  Colonel  Percy  Kirke,  who  scoured 
the  country  with  his  "Lambs."  The  prisoners,  tried  by 
Jefifreys  at  the  "Bloody  Assizes,"  were  executed  in  such 
ntunbers  as  excited  terror  and  consternation  throughout  the 
kingdom.  This  judge  declared  he  could  '•  smell  a  Presbyterian 
forty  miles,"  and  that  he  had  hanged  more  traitors  than  all 
his  predecessors  since  the  Conquest. 

The  accession  of  James  brought  no  immediate  relief  to  the 
persecuted  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  An  Episcopalian  farmer 
named  Gilbert  Wilson  had  two  daughters — Agnes,  aged 
IbirieeD,  and  Margaret,  aged  eighteen.  These  girls  attended 
Conventicles,  and  had  become  Presbyterians.  Arrested  and 
oondemned  to  death,  their  father  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
pftrdon  of  the  younger  on  paying  £100  sterling.  But  the  elder 
girl  and  an  old  woman  named  Margaret  Maolaughlan  were 
bound  to  stakes  on  the  sea-shore  that  they  might  be  di'owned 
by  the  rising  tide.  After  the  woman  was  dead,  and  the  water 
h^d  passed  over  Margaret  Wilson's  head,  the  latter  was 
brought  out,  restored  to  consciousness,  and  offered  life  if  she 
would  take  the  abjuration  oath.  But  she  said,  "  I  am  one  of 
Christ's  children,  let  me  go.*'  She  was  then  once  more  placed 
in  the  sea,  and  her  sufferings  ended  by  death. 
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At  Priesthill,  in  Lanarkshire,  lived  a  maD  named  John 
Brown,  noted  for  his  piety,  and  who  was  void  of  ofifence  to  the 
world*  On  the  Ist  of  May,  1685,  when  engaged  cutting  turf, 
he  was  seized  by  Claverhouse,  and  condemned  to  death  for 
being  a  Presbyterian.  His  wife  was  present,  holding  one  child 
by  the  hand,  and  eiLhibiting  proof  that  she  would  soon  be  again 
a  mother.  With  difficulty,  poor  Brown  received  permission  to 
engage  in  prayer.  By  hia  prayei*  he  so  moved  the  soldiers 
that  not  one  of  them  would  act  as  executioner.  But  Glaver- 
house  himself  shot  the  prisoner  dead.  His  wife,  in  her  sorrow, 
then  turned  round  to  the  murderer  and  told  him  that  his  own 
day  of  reckoning  would  soon  come.  "To  men,"  he  replied, 
"I  can  be  answerable.  As  for  God,  I'll  take  him  into  mine 
own  hand."  Yet  it  is  said  that,  ever  afterwards,  he  was 
haunted  by  the  consciousness  of  inexpiable  guilt,  and  that  the 
impression  made  on  his  heart  by  the  last  prayer  of  Brown  had 
not  been  effaced  when  he  met  his  own  untimely  end, 

A  change  now  took  place  in  the  policy  of  James.  Doubt- 
less he  would  have  preferred  to  still  persecute  all  classes  of 
Puritans,  while  he  favoured  Roman  Catholics.  But  he  felt 
that  it  would  look  strange  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  give 
Papists  permission  to  do  the  very  thing  for  which  his  soldiers 
shot  down  Presbyterians,  Besides,  he  hoped  to  obtain 
valuable  political  aid  from  Non-conformists  in  support  of  the 
power  that  he  claimed,  to  dispense  with  the  laws  by  which 
they,  as  well  as  Boman  Catholics,  were  persecuted.  Moved 
by  these  considerations,  he  published  on  the  4th  of  April, 
16^7,  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  io  which,  by  his  own 
authority,  without  any  sanction  from  Parliament,  he  suspended 
the  penal  laws  against  Non -conformists  and  Eoman  Cathohcs. 
But  while  ordinary  Presbyterian  services  were  permitted,  and 
Boman  Catholic  services  encouraged,  the  regulations  against 
field  Conventicles  were  maintained  in  fuE  force.  Presbyterians 
in  general  deemed  it  their  duty  to  take  advantage  of  this 
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Indulgence  ;  but  the  Cameioniaus  refused  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  by  which  liberty  might  be  obtained,  and  contraiy  to 
law  and  contrary  to  the  Indulgence  continued  to  meet  in  field 
Conventioles. 

The  Rev.  James  Renwick,  a  young  man  of  6ve*and-twenty, 
minist-er  of  the  persecuted  Cameronian  societies,  had  preached 
with  great  power  against  those  v?ho  took  advantage  of  the 
Indulgence.  But  his  career  was  short ;  for,  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1688,  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  death.  Renwiok 
was  the  last  of  the  Scottish  martyrs,  but  David  Houston  was 
very  nearly  obtaining  that  honour.  Arrested  in  Ireland,  he 
was  brought  to  Scotland  to  be  tried.  Gn  the  18th  of  June, 
near  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire,  liis  military  escort  were  attacked 
and  defeated  by  a  body  of  Covenanters.  Mr.  Houston  was 
released  and  had  not  be^n  re-captured  when  James  was  driven 
from  his  throne. 

The  persecution  in  Scotland  had  now  ended.  About 
lighteen  thousand  Presbyterians  had  been  punished  by  the 
Iaw  or  bad  perished  of  hardships.  Nearly  500  had  been 
murdered  in  cold  blood,  and  362  had  been  tried,  condemned, 
and  ttxeouted.  After  twenty-seven  years  of  persecution  the 
Presbyterian  Church  stood  as  firmly  as  ever  in  the  affections 
of  the  people.  Death  in  its  most  cruel  forms  failed  to  compel 
them  to  use  a  liturgy,  similar  to  what  their  degenerate 
descendants  now  seem  inclined  to  adopt  without  compulsion. 

Meanwhile  the  persecution  in  Ireland  was  gradually 
relaxed.  As  early  as  November,  1686,  several  ministers  bad 
re-entered  their  meeting-houses,  and  their  example  was  soon 
followed  by  their  brethren  throughout  all  Ulster.*  Next  year 
it  was  determined  to  re-admit  elders  to  the  Preabyteries,  which 
they  had  not  attended  since  the  Restoration. 

In  one  respect  the  liberty  of  oonsoience  now  obtained  had 


Antrim  MinuteB,  ii.,  2^,  222. 
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an  injurious  efifeot  on  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Some  mioistors, 
such  as  Anderson  of  Antritu,  and  Crawford  of  Glenann,  went 
back  to  their  charges  in  Scotland,  from  which  they  had  been 
formerly  driven  by  persecution,  and  others  accepted  calls  in 
the  ordinary  way  from  vacant  congregations  in  that  country.* 
So  groat  was  this  exodus  of  ministers,  that,  in  February,  1688, 
the  Presbytery  of  Antrim  took  into  their  *'  serious  consivlora- 
tion  "  the  '*  hazard  of  the  falling  of  the  Gospel  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,"  on  account  of  so  many  congregations  being  "left 
desolate"  by  the  removal  of  their  ministers. 

Besides  all  this^  the  long-continued  misgovernment  of 
Ireland,  and  the  "  rigid  dealing  of  landlords  **  in  the  matter 
of  rentt  had  rendered  the  people  of  Ulster  so  poor  that  they 
were  unable  to  support  their  pastors.  Ahoghil  which  paid 
eighty  pounds  in  1658,  paid  only  about  eighteen  pounds  in 
1668,  and  most  of  the  other  congregations  were  in  a  similar 
position. 

The  five  Ulster  Presbyteries  beUeving  King  James  insincere 
in  his  professions,  did  not  present  him  with  any  formal 
expression  of  their  gratitude  for  his  Indulgence.  But  it 
appears  that  some  of  the  Northern  ministers  signed  an 
address  to  his  Majesty  as  private  individuals.  There  were 
also  addresses  from  ministers  of  the  South,  one  of  which 
expressed  the  "  thankfuLaesse  of  their  hearts  beyond  any 
expressions  of  their  lips  and  pens,  for  his  most  gracious 
declaration  for  hberty  to  them  in  the  worship  of  God."i  This 
address  was  presented  by  Messrs.  Hurst,  Cheater,  Slater,  Cox, 
Bosswell,  Turner,  Frankline,  Deall,  and  Beynolds,  and  it 
received  a  gracious  reply,  in  which  the  King  stated  that  none 
**  ought  to  have  any  empire  over  the  oonsoienoe  but  God." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  fair  promises  of  King  James  in 
favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  resolved  to  rule  the 
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Protestant  minority  in  Ireland  by  the  Roman  Catholio 
majority ;  and  it  was  easy  to  carry  out  his  plans  when 
supported  by  four-fifths  of  the  population.  He  refrained  from 
iippoiuting  bishops  to  the  vacant  Sees  of  Cashel,  Elphin,  and 
Clonfert,  and  caused  their  revenues  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury,  to  create  a  fund  for  the  endowment  of  Boman 
Catholic  prelates.  His  brother-in-law,  Clarendon,  was 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  ;  and  Tyrconnel,  a  Boman 
Catholic,  who  was  generally  known  as  ••  Lying  Dick  Talbot," 
became  Lieutenant-General.  with  full  power  to  remodel  the 
army,  by  removing  Protestants  and  substituting  Roman 
Cutbolics.  Befoie  long,  Clarendon  was  re-callcd,  and 
Tyrcounel  himself  appointed  Lord  Deputy,  Roman  Catholics 
now  received  the  highest  legal  appointments.  They  were 
rendered  supreme  in  many  of  the  corporations,  and,  almost 
everywhere,  the  ruling  minority  were  placed  in  subjection  to 
the  uneducated  majority. 

The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  doubtless  brought  relief  to 
Presbyterians  in  Ireland.  Churches  which  had  been  closed 
were  re-opened.  Presbyteries  began  to  hold  their  meetings  in 
public,  and  ministers  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  their  office. 
Marriages  were  again  publicly  proclaimed,  the  scandalous 
were  censured,  and  candidates  for  the  ministry  ordained  in 
public.  We  find  an  example  of  this  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Alexander  M'Cracken,  who  was  ordained  minister  of  Lisbum, 
on  the  3id  of  July,  1668,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  which 
met  publicly.  All  active  persecution  now  ceased,  although 
the  only  basis  of  relief  was  the  King's  unconstitutioDal 
proclamation. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE     REVOLUTION 


(HE  King  issued  a  seoood  Declaration  ot  IndnlgoiK 
which  he  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  aud 
chapels  of  the  kingdom.  Seven  Bishops  of  the  English 
Episcopal  Church,  on  petitioning  His  Majesty  to  withdraw 
his  obnoxious  order,  were  committed  to  prison  and  brought  to 
trial.  All  the  influence  of  the  Court  exercised  to  procure 
their  conviction,  failed  to  frighten  the  jury,  and  the  Prelates 
were  acquitted.  The  spirit  of  the  whole  nation  was  now 
aroused.  Tor}'  parsons  who  maintained  the  Divine  right  of 
Kings  to  do  wrong,  who,  so  long  as  only  Non-conformists  were 
persecuted,  preached  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  under  the 
most  cruel  sufiferings  which  His  Gracious  Majesty  chose  to 
iniict,  were  horrified  to  see  their  own  bishops  standing 
accused  before  a  legal  tribunal,  and  they  began  to  modify  in 
practice  what  they  held  in  theory.  The  great  majority  of 
Tories  and  Churchmen  soon  became  as  anxious  for  a  dehverer 
as  either  Whigs  or  Puritans.  All,  with  singular  unanimity, 
turned  their  eyes  to  Wilhara  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange, 
grandson  of  Charles  I.,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  James,  ai 
first  magistrate  of  the  Dutch  Ecpublic,  William  was  dot 
thirty-eight  years  of  age.  When  little  more  than  a  boy  he  had 
contended  with  honour  in  the  field  against  the  ablest  generals 
of  the  age.  Although  defeated  in  bloody  battles,  he  contrived 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory,  and  to  deUver  his  country  from 
destruction.  A  Calvmist  in  rehgion,  he  was  regarded  as  head 
of  the  Protestant  interest  on  the  Continent,  and  even  his 
enemies  admitted  that  he  was  the  ablest  statesman  in  Europe. 
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WilliaiD  undertook  to  free  Britain  from  the  tyranny  of  hia 
father-in  law.  With  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  veeselB,  having  on 
board  fifteen  thousand  soldiers,  he  arrived  at  Torbay,  in  the 
south  of  England,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1688.  There  he 
nnfurled  his  standard  with  its  memorable  inscription,  ''  I  will 
maintain  the  liberties  of  England  and  the  Protestant  religion." 
James  had  soon  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  William  and  Mary, 
his  wife,  were  then,  by  a  Convention  Parliament,  elected  King 
and  Queen  of  En^rland. 

Id  Scotland,  the  country  people  who  had  borne  with  the 
curates  for  six-and-twenty  years  could  bear  no  longer. 
Without  awaiting  for  the  Parliament  to  re-establish  Presby- 
terian ism,  they  drove  many  of  these  parsons  from  their 
parishes.  "The  time  of  their  fall,"  says  Patrick  Walker, 
••was  now  come.  Faintness  was  entered  into  their  hearts, 
insomuch  that  the  greater  part  of  them  could  not  speak  sense, 
but  stood  trembling  and  sweating.  I  enquired  at  them  what 
made  them  to  tremble ;  they  that  had  been  teachers  and 
defenders  of  the  Prelatio  principles,  and  active  instruments  in 
many  of  our  national  mischiefs?  How  would  they  tremble 
and  sweat  if  they  were  in  the  Grassmarket  going  up  the  ladder, 
with  the  rope  before  them,  and  the  lad  with  the  pyoted  coat  at 
their  tail !     But  they  were  speechless  objects  of  pity." 

In  March,  1689,  a  Convention  of  the  Estates  was  held  in 
Edinburgh,  William  by  his  o^vn  power,  dispensing  with  the 
laws  which  deprived  Presbyterians  of  their  votes.  The 
Ck)TeDAnt6rs,  in  order  to  protect  the  members  who  belonged  to 
their  party,  assembled  in  arms,  many  of  them  carrying  the 
weapons  they  had  used  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  Conspicuous 
among  these  brave  men  was  William  Cleland,  who,  when  only 
seventeen  years  of  age,  had  led  the  infantry  to  victory  at 
Drumolog.  Distinguished  as  a  poet  and  a  mathematician,  he 
was  brave  even  to  recklessness.  Now  he  sought  to  meet 
Graham  of  Glaverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  in  mortal  conflict* 
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But  Dundee,  finding  that  the  majonty  of  the  CoDyention  oould 
neither  be  forced  nor  flattered  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  and  fearing  to  be  cut  in  pieces  by  Cleland, 
left  Edinburgh  and  lied  to  the  Highlands.  There  the  mass  of 
the  population  professed  a  religion  which  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  Paganism  and  Poperj\  They  had  no  love  for  either 
king  or  country ;  but  were  loyal  to  their  clans  and  attached  to 
their  chieftains,  who  ruled  them  as  petty  sovereigns.  Borne  of 
these  chieftains,  fearing  they  might  now  be  called  on  to  restore 
what  they  held  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  martyred 
Argyle,  were  ready  to  rebel  against  the  authority  of  William. 
Thus  Dundee  was  easily  able  to  raise  an  army  of  Highlanders, 
Ho  took  the  field  at  once,  and  defeated  General  Andrew 
Mackay,  on  the  27th  of  July,  at  Killiecrankie,  but  was  himself 
slain  in  the  battle.  He  was  succeeded  as  Commander-in  Chief 
by  Colonel  Canon,  who  continued  the  rebellion. 

A  regiment  of  Covenanters,  under  William  Cleland,  now 
lay  not  far  off  at  Dunkeld,  placed  there  among  their  enemies, 
by  some  traitor,  that  they  might  be  cut  to  pieces.  They  had 
been  deserted  by  the  cavalry,  had  been  supplied  with  a  barrel 
of  figs  instead  of  gunpowder,  and  were  in  all  only  700  strong  ; 
while  Canon  led  on  to  the  attack  5,000  Highlanders  flushed 
with  victory.  Cleland  drew  up  his  men  with  great  skill 
behind  some  walls  near  a  house  which  belonged  to  the 
Marquess  of  Athol.  Although  surrounded  on  all  sides,  the 
Covenanters  repulsed  repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Again 
and  again  the  Highlanders  came  on  with  fearful  fury,  but  the 
Presbyterians  fought  with  the  energy  of  despair.  Wlien  their 
bullets  were  done,  they  used  bits  of  lead  cut  off  the  roof  of 
Athol's  house.  Galled  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  shot  at 
them  from  some  dwellings  in  the  vicinity,  they  sallied  out, 
secured  the  doors,  and  set  these  buildings  on  fire,  so  that 
many  of  their  occupants  perished  in  the  flames.  Alter  a 
fearful  conflict,  the  Highlanders  at  length  retreated,  and  the 
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Covenanters  sang  a  p&alm  of  triumph.  The  war  was  ended, 
and  the  power  of  William  supreme  throughout  Scotland ;  hut 
the  victory  was  dearly  bought  by  the  death  of  the  gallant 
Cleland,  who  had  fallen  struck  with  two  bullets  at  the  same 
time. 

Meanwhile  the  Convention  had  given  the  Crown  of  Soot- 
land  to  William  and  Man%  had  abolished  all  the  persecuting 
laws,  and  had  re-estabhshed  Presbyterianism  as  the  national 
religion.  Then,  in  the  word3  of  Defoe,  **  not  a  dog  wagged 
his  tongue  against  the  Presbyterian  establishment,  not  a 
mouth  gave  a  vote  for  Episcopacy." 

The  Church  of  Scotland  in  her  hour  of  triumph  acted  with 
great  moderation  towards  the  Episcopal  ministers.  Very 
many  of  them,  on  swearing  the  oath  of  allogianco,  and  on 
showing  that  their  lives  had  been  moral,  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  kirka  and  stipends  "  without  being  obliged  to  join 
in  communion  with  the  Established  Church. "*"  This  is  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  treatment  Presbyterians  had  received 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland  after  the  Eestoration. 

The  Irish  Presbyterians  heard  with  delight  of  William's 
foooess.  Dr.  Duncan  CumjTig.  on  the  part  of  their  leaders, 
proceeded  to  London  to  congratulate  the  Prince  on  his  arrival, 
and  u>  point  out  the  danger  in  which  Irish  Protestantism  was 
placed. 

At  that  time  provisions  were  cheap.  The  native  Irish 
lived  on  potatoes,  beans,  pounded  barley,  and  oaten  broads 
Unless  on  festival  days,  they  seldom  tasted  beef  or  eggs.  Yet 
iheir  craving  for  flesh  was  strong :  for  when  they  chanced  to 
light  on  a  carrion,  "  dead  or  drowned,"  they  gladly  ate  it  even 
when  in  loathsome  decay.  As  to  clothing,  they  wore  neither 
shirts  nor  shifts,  and  all  the  members  of  the  family  slept 
together  on  %traw  or  rushes  strewed  on  the  ground,  in  the 
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same  apartment  with  their  cattle  and  their  swine*  Of  200,000( 
houses  in  Ireland  only  16,000  had  more  than  one  chimney, 
24,000  had  just  one  chimney,  and  160,000  had  neither  fixed 
hearth  nor  windowt.  Almost  the  entire  population  lived  in 
the  country.  Belfast,  in  1666,  contained  not  much  more  than 
a  thousand  inhabitants,  and,  when  William  arrived,  could  not 
have  had  more  than  two  thousand  at  the  highest  calculation. 
Beside  Belfast,  Armagh,  Carrickfergus,  and  Londonderry, 
there  were  not  hal£-a-do2en  places  in  Ulster  better  than  small 
country  villages. 

The  authority  of  King  James  II.  had  been  more  firmly 
established  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  dominions. 
The  Irish  people  obeyed  their  priests  ;  the  priests  unanimously 
supported  the  Goverament ;  and  the  Government  transferred ' 
almost  all  executive  power  from  Protestants  to  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Lord-Deputy  Tyroonnel,  himself  a  Papist, 
placed  Papists  in  all  important  positions  of  civil  and  military 
power.  Protestants  were  dismissed  from  the  army  and  their 
arms  given  to  Roman  Catholics  before  their  eyes.  This 
process  was  continued  untU  very  few  except  Irish  Kelts  were 
left  in  the  force,  Every  Catholic  who  could  speak  a  little 
English,  and  had  a  few  cows  or  horses,  set  up  for  a  gentleman, 
wore  a  sword,  and  got  into  some  employment,  to  the  exclusion 
of  a  Protestant.  Even  the  judges  were  distinguished  more  for 
their  ••  brogue  and  their  blunders  "  than  for  any  knowledge  of 
the  law  which  they  were  supposed  to  administer.  Arms  were 
supplied  to  the  Lrish  peasant3,  with  which  they  committed 
many  outrages  on  their  Protestant  neighbours.  The  houses 
of  the  aristocracy  were  ransacked,  the  furniture  smashed,  and 
the  plate  carried  off.  About  a  million  of  cattle  were  taken  by 
force  from  their  Protestant  owners,  or  kiUed  in  sheer' 
wantonness.  The  Irish,  who  formerly  lived  on  potatoes,  oaten 
bread  and  buttermilk,  now  feasted  on  raw  beef  or  mutton  ; 
and  it  is  calculated  that  they  destroyed  property  belonging 
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io  Protestants  which  was  value  for  tipwarda  of  £6,000,000 
sterling. 

On  the  3rJ  of  December,  1688,  a  letter  addresRed  to  the 
Earl  of  Mount- Alexander  was  found  on  the  street  of  Comber, 
County  Down,*  This  letter  asserted  that  a  massacre  of 
Protestants  had  been  arranged  for  the  9ih  of  the  same  month. 
And  although  there  was  no  truth  in  this  statement,  it  was 
generally  believed.  Men,  still  in  the  vigour  of  manhood, 
remembered  the  fearful  massacre  forty-seven  years  before  ; 
and  they  feared  that  the  scenes  of  1641  would  be  re-enacted 
immediately.  Tyrcounel  declared  to  representatives  of  the 
Dubha  Protestants  that  the  report  was  untrue  ;  and  when 
they  refused  to  credit  his  assertions,  he  threw  his  wig  into  the 
fire,  and  assailed  them  with  a  volley  of  oaths.  But  his  Lord- 
ship's imprecations  did  not  convince  them  that  **  Lying  Dick 
Talbot  "  had  learned  to  speak  truth.  Some  of  the  ruling  caste 
now  fled  from  the  kingdom ;  but  the  majority,  not  possessing 
the  means  of  residing  in  another  country,  retired  to  the 
Dearest  place  of  safety  in  their  own  land. 

The  Ulster  Scots,  who  were  a  race  formidable  in  numbers 
and  terrible  in  warfare,  determined  to  cast  their  lot  with 
William,  although  they  wanted  the  organization,  discipline, 
and  resources  which  might  enable  them  to  meet  a  regular 
army  in  the  field. 

The  chief  Protestant  strongholds  were  Londonderry  and 
Ennif^killen,  and  to  these  places  most  of  the  northern  colonists 
fled  for  protection.  Londonderry  was  then  one  of  the  chief 
towns  in  Ulster,  and  contained  about  two  thousand  inhabi- 
tants.-^  Enniskillen  was  an  unwalled  village  of  eighty  houses, 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  river  which  jotna  the  two  sheets 


*  Hugh,  the  fourth  Viscount  and  second  Earl,  wm  son  of  lUe  ■'  Lord 
Montgomery  of  Ard&  **  captured  at  the  battle  of  Benburb. 

t  In  lh«  Present  StaU  of  Ireland  [1673],  p.  268,  D«3rry  is  called  the 
**be8t  built  town  "  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
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of  water  known  aa  Lough  Erne.  Early  in  December  the 
inhahitanta  of  this  little  town  were  thrown  into  &  state  of 
consternation  on  hearing  that  a  party  of  Boman  Catholic 
Boldlers  were  coming  to  remain  with  them  ae  a  garriaoQ. 
Captain  Corry,  an  Episcopal  landlord  of  the  neighbourhood, 
wished  to  admit  the  soldiers^  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  his 
tenants  joining  with  the  men  who  were  arming  in  order  to 
exclude  them.*  The  Rev,  Robert  Kelso,  the  Presbyterian 
olerg^man,  strongly  urged  resistance,  and  the  townsmen 
adopted  his  advice,  although  they  could  muster  only  eighty 
men  fit  to  carry  arms,  and  that  their  muoitious  of  war  con- 
sisted of  but  twenty  firelocks  and  ten  pounds  of  gunpowder. 
Mr.  Kelso  laboured  both  in  public  and  in  private  to  animate 
**  his  hearers  to  take  up  arms  and  stand  upon  their  own 
defence ;  showing  example  himself  by  wearing  arms,  and 
marching  at  the  head  of  them  when  together. "f 

The  forces  of  the  Enniskillen  men  were  soon  augmented 
by  friends  of  the  same  race  and  religion >  who  had  fled  from 
the  murderous  attacks  of  Boman  Catholics  in  the  South  or 
West,  Thus  reinforced,  they  marched  out  of  Enniskillen,  and 
having  proceeded  about  four  miles,  encountered  a  large  party 
of  Irish  soldiers,  whose  officers  were  at  that  very  moment 
dining  with  Captain  Corry,  the  Episcopalian  landlord  who  had 
wished  to  admit  them  to  the  town.  The  Irish,  left  without 
leaders,  fled  at  the  first  onset.     This  speedy  victory  silenced 


•  McCarmiok's  Actions  of  the  InnUkilling  Men,  edited  by  W.  If.j 
Latimer,  p.  7. 

Lord  Behuore  baa  published  a  defeuce  of  his  ancentor,  Captain  Corry, 
in  the  UUier  Journal  of  Archteohgy,  vol.  ii,  p.  108;  and  also  in  aa 
Appendix  to  my  reprint  of  Captain  McCarmick's  work.  Hia  Lordshipj 
allows  how  Tory  difficult  it  was  for  Captain  Corry,  a  lUAgistrate  and  « 
military  ofHioer,  to  bring  bimBielf  to  engage  in  robetlinu  against  tho  King 
from  whom  be  bald  such  important  commissions. 

f  McCarmick,  p.  5. 
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all  in  Enniskillen  who  bad  feared  to  resist  the  power  of 
Jamea.  Gustavua  Hamilton "*=  was  elected  governor ;  an  army 
of  Protestants  was  raised,  and  from  that  time  till  the  end  of 
ihe  war  the  men  of  Etmiskillen  carried  on  a  yigoroua  and 
sncoeflsful  campaign. 

Londonderry  was  the  chief  Protestant  stronghold  in 
Ireland-  It  was  huiU  on  the  slope  and  summit  of  a  hill  rising 
oae  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  \vaJl»  which  is  now  fifteen  feet  high. 
This  wall  was  defended  by  a  number  of  cannons,  presented  to 
the  town  by  some  of  the  wealthy  Loudon  Guilds.  The  French 
generals  of  James  might  regard  these  fortifications  with 
contempt,  but  behind  them  were  seven  thousand  of  the  bravest 
men  in  Europe  with  their  wives  and  their  children,  for  whom 
they  were  determined  to  fight  to  the  last.f 

Early  in  December,  the  inhabitants  of  Derry  were  alarmed 
to  hear  that  a  Catholic  regiment  under  Lord  Antrim  was  about 
(0  be  placed  in  their  town  as  a  garrison,  and  that  these  troops 
were  actually  on  their  march.  This  alarm  was  strengthened 
by  a  sermon  preached  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dcrry. 
showing  how  dangerous  it  was  to  spare  even  one  of  those 
whom  God  had  devoted  to  destruction.  On  the  7th  of 
Deoember,  when  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Mount- Alexander  was  received  by  Alderman  Tomkins,  the 
people  concluded  that  Lord  Autrim  was  coming  to  murder  the 
inhabitants.  A  fearftd  scene  of  excitement  ensued,  and  many 
determined   to   fight   rather  than   admit   the   King's    forces. 

*  Giutavna  Hamilton  of  Moncft  w&i  son  of  Lewis  Hamilton,  and 
graud&on  of  M&loom  H&miltou,  Arcbbiahop  of  Cashel.  He  died  about 
1691  Professor  Witherow,  in  his  Dcrry  and  EnniskiUen,  third  edition, 
p.  842.  hae  confounded  the  Governor  of  Enniakilleu  with  Major  GustaTua 
Hamilton,  Visoount  Boyuo.  The  Rev  Andrew  Hamilton  was  miatakea 
In  supposing  that  the  Archbishop's  Christian  name  was  Archibald. 

f  O'KttUy  states  that  the  Protestants  of  the  North  were  a  '*  numecoofl 
a&d  warlike  people,  giving  no  sm&lll  disturbance  to  the  King's  Party." 
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Dr.  Hopkins,  the  Episcopalian  Bishop  of  Derry,  pointed  ouli 
the  sin  of  disobeying  James  the  "  Anointed  of  the  Lord;"  but 
the  people  oould  not  comprehend  it  was  *'  a  crime  to  shut  the 
gates  against  those  whom  they  believed  were  sent  thither  to 
cut  their  throats."  Nine  out  of  every  ten  bein^  Presbyterians, 
they  were  the  more  inclined  to  reject  a  policy  they  condemned, 
because  it  was  advocated  by  a  man  whose  office  they  despised. 
But  when  the  Rev.  Jamea  Gordon,  minister  of  Glendermot, 
strongly  advised  resistance,  they  were  easily  persuaded  to 
adopt  the  course  they  desired,  when  urged  by  one  who  held 
the  same  religious  principles  as  themselves.  Lord  Antrim's 
soldiers  were  now  drawing  near,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Derry 
Presbyterians  rose  high,  and  a  number  of  their  young  men, 
urged  by  Gordon,  drew  their  swords,  ran  to  the  gate  and 
locked  it,  when  the  Irish  were  only  sixty  yards  distant.  The 
other  gates  were  secured,  and  the  magazine  seized^  The  Irish 
soldiers  remained  outside  until  they  heard  a  man  named  Jamea 
Morrison  shouting,  "Bring  about  a  great  gun  here,"  Then 
they  retired  in  haste,  and  re-crossed  the  river.  Bishop 
Hopkins  now  addressed  the  multitude,  telling  them  that  in 
resisting  James,  who  was  their  lawful  King,  they  were 
resisting  God  Himself.  But  his  speech  had  no  effect,  and  he 
soon  left  the  town  to  those  whom  he  called  "the  disloyal 
Whigs." 

Boman  Catholics  were  now  excluded,  cuid  by  the  advice  of 
David  Cairns,  a  Presbyterian  gentleman  from  Tyrone,  six 
companies  of  Protestants  were  raised  and  armed.  Cairns  now 
set  out  for  London  to  try  to  obtain  the  supplies  necessary  for 
defending  the  city.  When  Tyrconnel  heard  that  the  gates  of 
Derry  had  been  closed  in  face  of  the  royal  army,  he  was 
inflamed  to  madness.  He  cursed  and  swore  and  threw  his 
wig  into  the  fire  as  usual.  But  as  almost  all  the  great  towns 
in  England  had  ah-eady  declared  for  William,  he  began,  when 
his  rage  cooled,  to  affect  moderation.     He  now  proposed  to 
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garrisOD  Derry  with  Protestsmta,  and  sent  thither  Lord 
Mountjoy  and  Colonel  Robert  Lundy,  with  six  companiea  to 
reduce  the  town  to  submission.  Mountjoy  was  a  Protestant, 
and  his  regiment  was  one  of  the  few  which  contained  a  Large 
proportion  of  the  same  rehgion.  The  inhabitants  of  Derry, 
not  being  certain  of  William's  ultimate  success,  and»  in  the 
meaDtime,  wishing  to  absolve  themselves  from  "  tincture  of 
rebeUion"  against  James,  permitted  Lundy.  a  Scottish 
EpisoopaUan,  with  two  troops  of  Protestant  soldiers  to  enter 
the  city.  The  inhabitants,  meanwhile,  were  to  have  liberty 
lo  keep  their  own  companies  under  arms. 

After  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  overthrown  all  opposition 
in  England,  he  sent  Richard  Hamilton  to  offer  terms  to 
TjTConnel.  who  seemed  inclined  to  submit,  But  his  hesitation 
was  probably  to  gain  time.  When  Hamilton  arrived  in 
Dubhn,  he  failed  to  persuade  Tyrconuel  to  betray  Jamea»  but 
was  himself  easily  induced  to  betray  William,  and  accept  of  a 
command  in  the  Irish  army,  Tyrconnel,  finding  that 
Mountjoy *s  presence  was  troublesome,  sent  him  with  Baron 
Bice  on  a  mission  to  France.  Mountjoy  was  told  to  inform 
James  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  the  fate  of  war  in  Ireland. 
But  Rice  was  instructed  to  get  his  companion  placed  in  prison, 
and  to  urge  James  to  come  over  at  once  with  a  French  force. 
Should  he  refuse,  then  Rice  was  to  offer  Ireland  to  Lewis 
of  France.  This  message  was  faithfully  delivered,  and 
Mountjoy  was  placed  in  prison »  where  he  was  detained  for 
more  than  three  years. 

The  an'est  of  Mountjoy  caused  great  constenmlion  among 
the  Irish  Protestants,  and  many  of  them  sent  their  wives  and 
ohildren  to  Scotland  or  England,  as  they  saw  that  a  civil  war 
could  not  be  avoided,  and  they  expected  that  the  Irish  might 
attempt  another  massacre.^ 

*  Aokobiogmpby  of  Rov.  John  Cooke,  miaister  of  Tipporary,  and, 
lAinmrd*,  ol  Waterford. 
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Meanwhile  Tyrconnel,  feariog  the  Ulster  Scots,  despatched 
troops  to  occupy  Newr>',  anU  all  the  passes  through  which 
roads  led  to  the  North.  All  over  Ireland  the  Pioteatants  were 
ordered  to  deliver  up  their  anna  ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
disarm  the  native  Irish,  who  everywhere,  except  in  Ulateri 
carried  on  their  work  of  robbery  and  destruction.  The  lower 
classes,  too  ignorant  to  know  what  was  meant  by  nationality, 
embraced  with  ardour  the  cause  of  King  James  in  order  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  plunder  likely  to  be  obtained  in 
a  civil  war.  The  higher  classes-  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Irish  chieftains — in  taking  the  same  side,  were  animated  by  a 
dt$sire  of  regaining  their  own  estates  and  of  re-establishing 
Irish  nationality. 

The  parish  priests  were  particularly  active,  and,  at  their 
suggestion,  parties  of  Irish  here  and  there,  by  stealth  or  by 
force,  seized  many  castles  belonging  to  the  Protestant  aristo- 
cracy.* But  the  leading  gentlemen  of  Ulster  formed  associa- 
tions and  elected  military  lea<lera  in  order  to  resist  the 
Government  of  King  James,  against  whom  they  were  now  ui 
virtual  rebellion.  Lord  Mount- Alexander  was  chosen  general 
for  Down;  Mr.  Clotworthy  Skeflington  for  Antrim;  Lord 
Blaney  for  Monaghan  and  Armagh  ;  and  Colonel  Lundy  and 
Major  Gustavus  Hamilton  for  Derry,  Tyrone,  and  Donegal. 
Besides  these  local  associations  there  was  a  General  Council 
for  Ulster,  or  **  Consult  "  as  it  was  often  called,  with  the  Earl 
of  Mount- Alexander  as  president.     These  councils  collected 

Richard  Skeltou— a  gunsmith  by  trade,  and  fatlier  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Skclton— was  compelled  to  work  for  tho  army  of  Jaoids  His  wife  &ud 
chiMron  fled  to  Islandm&gee,  and  left  their  fami  to  the  care  of  a  Koman 
Catholic  family  named  Himill,  who  sent  part  of  the  produce  to  their 
place  of  refuge,  and  kept  everything  carefully  until  ihoy  returned* 
SkeltoQ  afterwards  entered  the  eervioe  of  King  William.  — JJurdy'*  Lif§ 
of  SktUon, 

*  A  True  and  Impartial  Account  of  the  Most  Matarial  Passages  in 
Ireland  since  December,  1688. 
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contributions  and  raised  several  regiments  of  vobnteera  in 
order  to  defend  Ulster  from  the  royal  army.  The  General 
Coanoil,  having  met  at  nillsborongh  in  the  second  week  of 
January,  1689,  sent  Captain  Baldwin  Leifihton  with  an 
address  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Before  this  date,  represen- 
tatives of  the  Church  had  moved  in  the  same  direction.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1689,  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Antrim  was  held  in  Belfast,  where  it  was  resolved  to  overture 
the  other  Presbyteries  to  elect  delegates  to  a  general  com- 
mittee, with  the  object  of  sending  commissioners  to  wait  upon 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  "  encourage "  hira  in  his  great 
enterprise.*  This  meeting,  held  at  Connor  on  the  22nd  of 
Jfbnuary,  selected  the  Rev.  Patrick  Adair  of  Belfast,  and  the 
Rev.  John  Abcrnethy  of  Mooeymore,  as  tJieir  representatives, 
and  guaranteed  their  expenses.! 

Throughout  Ulster  the  Protestants  now  took  up  arms  and 
placed  themselves  in  a  position  of  defence.  But  they  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  generally  farmers  without  any 
military  training,  who  had  to  meet  in  battle  the  regular  troops 
of  a  constituted  Government.  Still  they  were  formidable  iu 
numbers,  and,  when  properly  organized,  were  terrible  in  war. 
They  were  now  a  united  body,  animated  by  intense  religious 
eothusiasm.  The  great  majority  were  Presbyterians,  and 
these  Presbyterians  feared  God,  but  they  bad  thrown  away 
every  other  fear.  They  were  as  firmly  convinced  that  a  hving 
personal  First  Cause  existed  as  they  were  that  they  had  bauds 
or  feet  themselves.  They  believed  that  the  Bible  was  the 
Word  of  God,  and  they  were  more  inclined  to  obey  the  sacred 
bkws  of  that  volume  than  the  laws  of  any  earthly  monarch. 

*  Miuutes  of  Antrim  Meeting,  ii.,  p.  282.  Presbytorian  Loyalty, 
p.  395. 

t  The  sum  of  £80  wad  voted  an  a  viaticafH  for  th«se  ooxamiisioQcrs,  of 
wtiioh  £25  was  to  bu  raifitid  by  the  Presbytery  of  AQtriiii»  £20  by  Down, 
£15  by  Tyrone,  £14  by  Lagan,  and  £0  by  Itoute,  This  amount  was  to 
b©  lijcrea^edif  ufocasiary.  — t'resbylory  of  Antrim  Minutes,  p.  282. 
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Although  animated  by  this  burniog  zeal,  they  were 
disposed  to  magnify  amall  mattars  into  important  principles, 
as  did  some  of  the  Sootch  Presbyterians  forty  years  previously, 
when  they  would  not  admit  any  person  to  fight  in  defence  of 
his  country  until  he  had  taken  the  Covenant.  But  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  there  was  no  general  desire  to  impose  the 
Covenant  on  anybody  who  took  up  arms,  and  there  was  no 
heeitaucy  in  uniting  with  those  Protestants,  who,  previously, 
would  have  been  termed  '•  malignanta."  Even  the  Rev. 
David  Houston,  leader  of  thts  thorough-going  Covenanters 
signed  a  *'  Bond  of  Compliance  "  with  Lord  Mount-Alexander, 
in  which  he  promised  to  use  all  the  influence  that  he  possessed 
to  persuade  his  followers  "to  join  with  and  pursue"  such 
measures  as  his  lordship  would  propose,  on  condition  that 
they  would  be  permitted  to  choose  their  own  captains  and 
inferior  officers.  In  case  they  ''  would  not  be  advised,"  Mr. 
Houston  promised  to  leave  the  country  when  ordered  by  his 
lordship.  This  document  entirely  overthrows  the  assertions  of 
the  Rev.  George  Walker,  who  stated  that  Houston  "  would 
admit  none  to  fight  for  the  Protestant  religion  till  they  had 
taken  the  Covenant."  Mr.  Walker  afterwards  wished  th©  world 
to  believe  that  he  had  himself  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
defence  of  DeiTy.     Both  statements  were  equally  untrue. 

The  Ulster  Scots  were  now  in  rebellion  •,  but,  except  Derry 
and  Eiuiiskillen,  almost  every  stronghold  of  importanco  was 
held  by  the  forces  of  King  James.  This  fact  rendered  the 
position  of  the  Protestants  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  they 
determined  to  attack  the  Irish  garrisons  by  whom  they  were 
overawed. 

In  Armagh  a  numerous  party  of  Williamites  "surprized 
the  officers  in  their  chambers,"  captured  the  dragoons,  who 
garrisoned  the  city,  and  confined  them  in  the  cathedi'al. 
Afterwards  Lord  Bktney  acted  as  commander  of  the 
Protestant  force  in  this  district.     He  secured  the  pass  at 
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XiOUghbricklaDd,  and  had  "several  skirmishes"  with  the 
enemy  at  Charlemoiit,  and  with  "flying  parties  who  were 
pillaging  the  country/'* 

Meanwhile  the  Protestant  Council  determined  to  attack 
Carrickfergus,  where  the  Earl  of  Antrim  was  governor,  and 
Mark  Talbot,  a  natural  son  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
eommander  of  the  forces. 

On  the  night  of  the  2l8t  of  February,  1689,  about  a 
ibousaad  men  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bremicham  and 
Major  Baker,  afterwards  Governor  of  Derry,  were  sent  to 
surprise  the  garrison  of  that  stronghold.  Being  delayed  on 
the  Foad  by  Bremicham  himself,  they  did  not  arrive  at  the 
town  until  after  day  had  dawned,  and  it  was  then  thought 
Ii3d<ies  to  make  an  attack.  The  Earl  of  Mount- Alexander, 
Sir  Arthur  Eawdon,  and  other  gentlemen  came  up  vdth  a  party 
of  cavalry,  expecting  that  the  place  had  been  captured. 
Greatly  disappointed  at  their  failure,  they  concluded  an 
agreement  with  the  enemy  by  which  the  Protestants  secured 
the  privilege  of  having  a  guard  in  the  town  "  without  any 
disturbance  from  the  castle,"  which  was  to  be  held  for  King 
James,  and  was  never  to  keep  in  store  more  than  one  week's 
provisions,  t 

It  was  resolved  to  transmit  an  account  of  this  agreement  to 
Tyrconnel,  and,  unfortunately,  one  Friar  O'Haggerty,  upon 
Ihe  recommendation  of  Mr.  Randal  Brice,  was  chosen  to  carry 
%  letter  to  the  Lord-Deputy,  signed  by  the  leaders  of  both 
parties,  t     O'Haggerty  knew  well  the  real  condition  of  the 


*A  True  and  Impartial  Account,  pp.  11,  12.     Stuart's  Armagh,  p.  413 
\  MackeuAie,  p.    12.      The  artiolcB  drawn  up  od  this  (x^iasion  are 

prtated  in  the, Montgomery  ManuBcripts,  p.  276. 

X  Mr.  Bricd  was  grandson  of  Rev.  Edward  Brice  of  Broadialaad. 

AII«rwibrd«  he  repre&euted  Lisbara  iu  the  Irish  Parliament. — M^CornVt 

Almanac  Cor  1&59,  p.  67. 
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Ulflter  Protestants.  From  him  TjTconnel  learned  thai  they' 
were  badly  armed  and  neither  so  numerous  nor  bo  well 
prepared  aa  had  been  reported  in  Dublin. 

So  soon  as  he  came  to  know  the  real  state  of  affairs,  hi\ 
issued  a  proclamation^  dated  the  7th  of  March,  offering  pardon 
to  all  who  laid  down  their  arms  except  ten  of  the  most 
prominent  Ulster  leaders,  namely — Lords  Mount-Alexander, 
Massareene,  and  Kingston ;  Sirs  Bobert  Colville,  Arthur 
Rawdon,  and  John  Macgill ;  with  Clotworthy,  SkefUngtox 
John  Hawkins^  Robert  Saunderson,  and  Francis  Hamiltoi 
At  the  same  time  he  resolved  to  send  an  army  at  once  to  reduce 
the  Ulster  Soots  to  submission. 

Meanwhile,  William  and  Mary,  having  accepted  the  crown, 
were,  on  the  13th  of  February ^  proclaimed  King  and  Queen  in 
London.  Similar  proclamations  were  afterwards  made  in 
those  towns  of  Ulster  where  the  Protestants  were  supreme. 
On  the  12th  of  March,  James  lauded  at  Kinsale,  and  was 
warmly  received  by  the  native  Irish  and  by  the  Episcopal 
clergy.  We  are  told  in  "  Ireland's  Lamentation "  that  the 
King  was  so  greatly  annoyed  by  "  rude  country  Irish  gentle- 
women "  who  persisted  in  kissing  him,  that  he  ordered  them 
to  be  kept  at  a  distance.  His  progress  was  slow,  as  he  rode 
on  horseback  over  miserable  roads,  and  it  was  the  24th  of  the 
month  before  he  reached  Dublin. 

Tyrconnel,  in  prosecution  of  bis  designs,  had  sent  a 
Presb)iierian  minister— the  Rev.  Alexander  Osborne,  of  Dublin 
— to  the  Protestant  gentry  in  arms,  v?ith  an  offer  of  favourable 
terms  of  surrender.  These  proposals  Mr.  Osborne  com- 
municated to  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
conveyed  a  private  warning  that  the  Lord- Deputy  could  not 
be  trusted,  as  he  had  broken  "all  such  capitulations"  mt 
with  Protestants  in  the  South  and  West.  The  Council,  or 
"Consult"  as  it  was  called,  therefore  rejected  the  Deputy's 
terms,  and  began  to  prepare  for  resisting  the  renegade  Biohard 
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Hamilton,  who  was  on  his  march  with  troops  to  reduce  them 
to  snbmission.  At  a  meetiog  of  the  Protestaot  leaders,  at 
Hillsborough,  on  the  14th  of  March,  nine  Presbyterian  clergy- 
men offered  to  raise  forces  to  6ght  for  William  and  Mary. 
This  offer  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  '*  Consult/*  but  it  was 
too  late.*  Hamilton  had  arrived  at  Newry  before  it  was 
thought  that  he  had  left  DubUn.  And,  on  the  very  day  this 
offer  was  made,  the  Protestants,  under  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon, 
were,  at  the  first  onset,  completely  defeated  by  Hamilton  in 
ftD  engagement  commonly  known  as  "The  Break  of  Dromore." 
Borne  of  the  colonists  now  submitted  to  James,  and  took 
protection ;  but  the  majority  fled  northwards,  or  left  the 
country  altogether.  Unable  to  carry  their  household  furniture 
with  them,  they  smashed  it  to  bits,  and  threw  their  supply 
of  food  into  the  ditches  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Some  Protestants  took  refuge  in  Coleraine» 
where,  on  the  27th  of  March»  they  repelled  an  attack  of 
Hamilton.  But  they  had  to  contend  with  the  treachery  of 
pretended  friends,  as  well  as  with  the  hostility  of  open 
enemies.  Advised  by  Lundy  to  retreat,  they,  unfortunately, 
adopted  his  advice,  and  retired  to  Londonderry.! 

When  Mountjoy  withdrew  from  Derry,  the  chief  command 
was  given  to  Lundy,  who,  afterwards,  submitted  to  William, 
that  he  might  retain  his  own  authority,  and,  in  this  way, 
have  an  opportunity  of  betraying  the  town.  But  for  a  time 
he  kept  up  an  appearance  of  loyalty,   and,  on  the  21st  of 


*  BoyBe*B  '*  Viudio»tion  of  Osborne,  p   19. 

A  letter  written  by  Lord  Mount- Alexander  shows  that  the  Proteatant 
Ifladan  were  je&loua  oE  one  another,  and  split  into  faotions— Montgomery 
Uanuaeripta.  p  8S5. 

t  In  the  Mannscript  Minuiea  of  Antrim  Presbytery,  p.  288,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Siege  of  Derry  was  **  maintained "  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
Proieitant  inhAbitants  of  the  district  which  was  under  their  eoclesiostical 
•uperriaion. 
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March,  he  and  other  officers  of  the  army,  with  several  leading 
citizens,  signed  a  declaration  by  which  they  all  bound  them-g 
eelves  to  oppose  "  the  Irish  enemy,"  On  that  same  d&yl 
Captain  James  Hamilton  arrived  at  Derry,  from  Eoglant 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  £595  of  money.  He  carried  n' 
commission  for  Colonel  Lundy  to  be  Governor  of  the  city,  wrnch 
was  given  to  him  after  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
King  William.  Having  now  obtained  an  official  position  of 
authority,  Lundy  began  to  use  all  the  power  attached  to 
that  position  to  advance  the  cause  of  James.  Although  he 
had  500  barrels  of  powder  in  his  stores,  he  refused  to  send 
ammuDitioD  to  towna  that  wished  to  resist  the  enemy;  and 
although  provisions  were  so  plenty  that  a  goose  could 
bought  for  threepence,  forty-live  eggs  for  a  penny,  and 
quarter  of  beef  for  four  shillings,  he  made  no  attempt  to  lay  up 
a  necessary  store.  He  broke  every  promise  of  help  that  he 
made  to  the  Protestant  garrisons  of  Ulster,  and  he  ordered 
them  to  withdraw  to  Derry  on  the  plea  that  he  had  plenty  of 
provisions  there.  Soon  afterwards  he  proposed  to  surrender 
that  city  on  the  plea  that  his  provisions  were  insufficient. 

In  County  Down,  many  Protestants  had  ventured  to  remain 
at  home,  relying  upon  protections  granted  by  the  government 
of  King  James.  Being  greatly  harassed  by  parties  of  Irish 
Boldiers  bent  on  plunder,  they  took  up  arms  to  defend  them^ 
selves,  and,  under  Captain  Henry  Hunter,  inflicted  seven 
defeats  on  the  enemy.  Hunter  dispersed  a  party  of  Irish 
soldiers  who  were  about  to  plunder  Newtownai-da,  and  disarmed 
another  party  who  came  to  rob  the  inhabitants  of  Comber. 
Proceeding  to  the  Ards  peninsula,  he  drove  from  thence  Lord 
Iveagh's  regiment,  which  had  come  from  Downpatrick  to 
plunder  the  Protestants  of  Portaferry.  Afterwards  he  delivered 
Killyleagh  from  another  band  of  Irish  soldiers,  and  sent  their 
officers  away  prisoners.  Having  defeated  Lord  Iveagh  a 
second  time,   he    entered    Downpatrick,   and    liberated    the 
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prUoDers*  These  victories  enabled  many  Protestants  to  escape 
from  the  country,  and  made  the  Irish  authorities  more  careful 
to  repress  the  plundering  propensities  of  their  army,  as  they 
feared  that  people  in  other  distiiots  might  be  driven  to  rebeL 

At  last  the  government  of  King  James  became  alarmed  at 
the  success  of  Hunter,  and  they  sent  Major  General  Buchan 
against  him  with  a  large  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 
Hunter  was  taken  unawares,  and  about  the  28th  of  April, 
was  defeated  in  an  engagement  known  as  the  "Break  of 
Killyleagh."*  In  this  encoimter  he  lost  more  than  300  of  hlB 
men,  but  he  escaped  himself,  and,  afterwards,  did  good  servioe 
in  repulsing  an  attack  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick  on  Bomelton. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  LONDONDERBY. 

^N  the  10th  of  April,  Counsellor  Gaims  returned  from 
London  to  Londonderry.  He  brought  a  letter  from 
King  William  to  Lundy,  containing  promise  of  speedy 
Msistanoe ;  but  it  produced  no  effect  on  the  Governor,  wboee 
object  was  to  betray  the  city. 

Bichard  Hamilton  now  marched  towards  Londonderry,  f 


*  Htmtar'a  Petition.     LnUe's  answer  to  Bifibop  King.     TbB 

account  givan  by  Reid  impliaa  that  Bachan  inarched  on  tbe  13tb  of  April 
in  obedience  to  orders  issued  on  the  23rd  of  the  Bame  month,  which  must 
1m  a  blunder.  In  **  A  True  and  Impartial  Aoooant  of  the  Meet  Material 
Paengea  in  Ireland  since  1688/'  it  ifl  elated  that  this  engageznAnt  was 
foQght  about  tbe  28tb  of  April. 

t  Bichard  Hamilton  belonged  to  a  Tyrone  family.  Hie  grand- 
father WM  brother  of  the  fint  Earl  of  Aberoom,  and  both  were 
deeeribed  ai  "  Papiet  Beoueante." 
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Unftble  to  cross  the  river  at  the  Waterside,  he  directed  his 
course  to  Strabane,  where  the  Mourne  and  Finn  unite  to  form 
the  Foyle.  A  few  resolute  men  might  have  prevented  his 
paasage,  but  Lundy  had  arranged  everything  to  let  him  over  in 
safety.  Several  regiments  were  ordered  to  guard  the  river  at 
Clady  and  Lififord,  but  they  were  neither  sent  in  time  nor 
supplied  with  suflicieDt  ammunition.  The  Irish  crossed  tl 
Mourne  without  opposition,  and  early  on  the  16th,  came  to 
Finn  at  Clady.  where  the  bridge  had  been  broken  down, 
main  body  of  the  Protestants  had  not  arrived,  and  a  smi 
party  of  infantry,  who  guarded  the  ford,  were  easily  routed^ 
Even  after  they  retreated,  Captain  Murray  with  about  thirty 
cavalry,  disputed  the  passage  till  they  had  exhausted  three 
rounds  of  ammunition  with  which  each  man  had  been  supplied. 
The  Irish  then  crossed  without  diflBculty.* 

The  main  body  of  the  Protestant  army,  numbering  nearly 
10,000  men,  were  then  concentrating  nearer  Derry ;  but 
finding  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river,  they  fled  without 
resistance.  Lundy  did  not  set  out  for  the  scene  of  conflict 
until  the  Irish  had  made  good  their  passage.  Meeting  his  own 
troops  retreating  before  the  enemy,  he  never  attempted  to 
rally  them,  but  returned  to  the  city  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and 
closed  the  gates  on  many  of  the  Protestant  fugitives,  who  were 
forced  to  remain  outside,  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by  the 
Irish  On  the  16th  of  April— the  very  day  that  the  Irish 
crossed  the  river — Colonel  Cunningham  and  Colonel  Bichards 
arrived  in  Lough  Foyle  with  two  regiments  which  King 
William  had  despatched  to  assist  the  townsmen.     Lundy  and 


*  My  authorities  (or  the  following  narrative)  are  Mackenzie,  Walker,  Ash, 
Aickin,  Mitohelbarn.  The  London  OasHUt  the  Le  Fleming  ManuacriptB, 
and  the  Diary  of  the  FUet.  Among  modem  autbora  Eillen  and 
"Witherow  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  these  mAttera.  Macaulay's 
narrative  is  a  brilliant  literary  perfomance,  but,  so  far  aa  the  Siege  of 
Derry  ia  concerned,  without  much  historical  value. 
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certain  friends  on  whom  he  could  depend,  held  a  council  of  war 
with  Cunningham  and  Richards,  together  with  some  of  their 
ofSoers.  He  represented  that  the  provisions  in  Derry  could 
not  last  more  than  eight  or  ten  days,  and  that  the  place  was  not 
tenable  against  such  an  army  as  now  marched  to  the  assault. 
Accordingly  he  advised  that  the  two  regiments  be  sent  back, 
and  the  townspeople  permitted  to  make  terms  with  the  enemy. 
This  proposition  was  opposed  by  Bichards,  who  said  that 
••  Quitting  the  town  was  quitting  of  a  kingdom  ;  "  but  Limdy 
carried  his  point,  and  the  troops  were  sent  back  to  England 
without  being  permitted  to  land- 
Meanwhile  King  James  had  travelled  northwards  to  join 
his  army.  On  the  14th  of  April  he  reached  Omagh.  The 
inhabitants  had  fled  to  Derry,  and,  before  leaving,  had 
destroyed  what  they  could  not  carry  with  them.  The  housea 
were  without  windows,  and  the  country^  without  provisions. 
The  roads  were  bad  and  the  weather  unfavourable.  But  the 
hopes  of  a  speedy  victory  through  Lundy's  treachery  impelled 
James  to  proceed  to  Derry,  which,  on  the  17th,  he  summoned 
to  surrender. 

The  Protestants  within  were,  meanwhile,  beginning  to 
discover  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Lundy's  action  in  having 
the  two  regiments  sent  back  to  England,  convinced  the  citizens 
of  that  treachery  which  they,  previously,  had  only  suspected. 
They  now  became  mutinous,  and,  in  their  rage,  fired  on  some 
officers  who  were  escaping  from  the  city,  killing  one  and 
wounding  another.  Meanwhile  Lundy  was  still  proceeding 
with  his  plans  for  surrender.  In  answer  to  the  summons  of 
James,  he  sent  Archdeacon  IlamiUon  and  two  other  gentlemen 
to  Bee  what  terms  His  Majesty  would  grant.  But  when 
Hamilton  and  his  companions  returned,  they  were  refused 
admission  by  the  citizens. 

On  the  18th,  King  James  advanced  with  his  aimy  to  the 
walls,  expecting  that  the  influence  of  Lundy  would  prevent 
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active  oppositioD  to  his  admisaioD.  But  those  who  guarded 
the  gates,  contrary  to  the  eipresa  orders  of  the  Governor, 
fired  on  the  advanoing  soldiers,  and  killed  an  officer  at  thd 
King's  side. .  His  Majesty  then  retired  to  a  safe  distance,  and 
awaited  the  result  of  his  negotiations. 

The  people,  finding  that  they  were  betrayed^  beoami) 
fearfully  excited,  and  threatened  to  kill  Colonel  Whitney, 
whom  Lundy  sent  to  order  them  not  to  fire  at  the  Irish  army. 
They  wanted  nothing  but  a  leader  to  enable  them  to  depose 
the  traitor  within,  and  resist  the  enemy  without.  At  that 
moment  Adam  Murray  arrived  from  Culmore  with  a  party  of 
cavalry.  Murray  was  a  Presbyterian.*  His  ancestors  lived 
at  Phtliphaugh,  in  Scotland,  and  he  resided  himself  at  Lingi 
on  the  Faughan-water.  After  the  defeat  at  Clad}^ord  h»i 
retired  to  Culmore.  Just  as  Eing  James  was  seeking 
admission  to  the  city,  he  approached  at  the  head  of  a  large 
party  of  horsemen.  Lundy  and  his  council  were  then  sitting 
to  arrange  a  surrender.  The  arrival  of  Murray  filled  them| 
with  alarm,  as  they  knew  that  his  entrance  would  destroy 
their  design*  Accordingly,  they  sent  him  word  to  withdraw 
his  cavaliy  to  the  back  side  of  the  hill,  out  of  sight  of  all  those 
who  occupied  the  walls.  Astonished  at  these  orders  he 
questioned  the  messenger,  a  relative  of  his  own,  and  from  him 
found  out  that  the  Governor  was  then  negotiating  a  surrender. 
Murray  now  hastened  to  the  town  with  all  speed,  but  found 
the  gates  closed  and  admission  refused.  After  some  parley, 
the  Bev.  George  Walker,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  council, 
ofifered  to  permit  Murray  himself  to  be  drawn  up  the  wall  by  a 
rope,  and  admitted  on  condition  that  his  troops  would  be 
excluded.  But  this  offer  was  refused  with  disdain,  and  **in 
opposition  to  the  orders  of  Lundy  and  the  exerdona  of  Walker," 
the  gates  were  opened  by  Captain  Morrison.     Murray  and  his 


*  Oampball's  MS.    Klllen's  Introduction  to  MAokeiui«'a  Narrative. 
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men  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  city  was  saved 
fcrom  snrrender. 

Meanwhile  the  council  had  agreed  to  capitulate.  But 
alarmed  when  they  found  that  Murray  had  entered,  they 
flummoned  him  to  appear  before  them.  He  came  accompanied 
by  his  friends,  with  the  air  of  one  in  authority,  and  refused 
with  indignation  to  sign  the  terms  of  surrender.  In  fact  he 
went  BO  far  as  openly  to  accuse  Lundy  of  treachery,  and  to 
teU  him  that  his  neglect  to  guard  the  fords  at  Strabane  was  the 
oause  of  their  present  difficulties.  Then  he  left  the  council 
and  began  to  make  preparations  for  defending  the  city.  Lundy 
now  tried  to  persuade  some  Presbyterian  ministers  to  advise 
Murray  and  his  followers,  who  were  nearly  all  of  the  same  faith, 
to  agree  to  the  terms  of  surrender.  But  the  ministers  refused 
to  give  an  advice  contrary  to  their  convictions. 

The  position  of  affairs  in  Derry  had  now  become  suddenly 
changed,  the  authority  of  Lundy  was  overthrown,  and  Murray 
began  to  exercise  the  authority  of  one  who  was  master  of  the 
town.  He  compelled  the  captain  of  the  guard  to  deliver  up 
the  keys,  and  placed  on  the  walls  men  whom  he  could  trust. 
He  was  then  requested  to  become  governor  himself,  but 
unfortunately  refused,  declaring  that  his  talents  were  rather 
for  the  field  than  for  "  conduct  or  government  in  the  town." 
A  council  met  to  choose  a  governor.  Major  Henrj^  Baker, 
Major  John  Mitchelburn,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Richard 
Johnston  were  nominated,  but  Major  Baker  having  the  majority 
was  selected.  The  new  governor  then  asked  permission  to 
have  an  assistant  to  manage  the  department  of  "  stores  and 
provisions."  This  being  granted,  he  aelected  the  Bev.  George 
Walker,  rector  of  Donaghmore,  near  Dungannon.*  ^  Lundy, 
disguised  as  a  soldier,  escaped  from  the  town^  and  made  his 


*MackaDx1e,  p.  80.      Ireland  Preserved,  W»rren'«  edition,  p. 
On  p.  68,  WalJcer  is  alluded  to  m  "  GommitMry  of  (he  Stores.'' 
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wny  to  Scotland.  He  was  afterwards,  together  with  his  dnpes, 
Cnnningham  and  Richards,  dismissed  from  Hia  Majesty's 
•enrioe. 

There  were  now  about  20.000  people  within  the  walls  of 
Berry,  of  whom  7,000  were  able  to  bear  arms.  The  fighting 
men  were  divided  into  eight  regiments^  each  under  a  colonel; 
but  Murray  was  *'  General  in  the  field  upon  all  sallies."'* 
James  now  sent  Claude  Hamilton,  Baron  Strabane,  to  offer 
klie  town  favourable  terms  of  snrrender.  The  citizens  would 
all  receive  a  free  pardon,  and  Murray  a  thousand  pounds  for 
bimself  and  a  colonel's  commission.  Hamilton  was  met  at 
the  gate  by  Murray,  who,  refusing  to  betray  his  race  and  his 
religion  for  any  personal  advantage,  rejected  these  proposals 
with  disdain. 

When  King  James  found  that  the  town  could  not  be  taken 
unless  by  a  regular  siege,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  leaving  the 
command   to   Maumont,   who  now  surrounded  the  city,  and 
began  to  throw  in  shells  from  the  Waterside.     On  the  Slst  of 
April,  a  large  party  of  the  garrison  made  a  sally.     Colonel 
Murray,  at   the   head   of   the    cavalry,  charged   through   the 
enemy.      Three    tiroes    he   met    their    commander,    General 
Maumont  himself,  who,  at  the  final  encounter,  was  killed. 
"  At  last  their  swords  in  aov'ral  pieces  flew, 
Then  with  their  rapiera  they  the  fight  renew; 
The  brave  Maumont  began  to  falsify » 
And  ibougbt  the  day  his  own  immediately; 
He  wheeled  his  horse,  which  then  began  to  apum, 
But  noble  Murray  made  a  quick  return, 
For  under  his  heav'd  arm  his  sword  he  thrust 
Till  at  his  ueck  the  purple  gore  out  burst. 
His  fleeting  soul  with  the  free  blood  expired, 
And  our  great  hero  to  the  foot  retired."! 


•  A  Trut  and  [mpartial  Account,  p.  21. 

f  Aickln,  lx)nderiados.      Tbis  encounter  ia  aUo  mentioned  in  The 
Boyal  Voyage,  a  play  acted  in  1669,  and  by  MackeuKie,  who,  as  well  a* 
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By  the  death  of  Maumonb,  Richard  Hamilton  again  became 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Irish  army. 

In  this  encounter  the  Protestants  did  not  lose  more  than  a 
dozen  men,  while  the  enemy  lost  about  two  hundi'ed,  But 
this  advantage  was  more  than  counterbalanced  two  days 
afterwards  when  the  besiegers,  by  capitulation,  obtained 
possession  of  Culmore  Fort,  situated  four  miles  north  of  Derry, 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Foyle,  and  rendering  relief 
from  the  sea  exceedingly  difficult.  Encouraged  by  their 
success  in  the  field,  the  Protestants  sallied  oiit  on  the  25th  in 
the  direction  of  Pennyburn.  There  was  a  series  of  skirmishes 
that  day,  with  varying  success,  but  the  garrison  lost  only  two 
men  killed  and  about  a  dozen  wounded.  On  the  side  of  the 
enemy,  the  loss  was  considerable.  Lord  Strabane  had  his 
horse  killed,  and  escaped  with  difficulty,  leaving  behind  hia 
saddle  and  his  scarlet  cloak. 

Late  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  May,  the  besiegers,  under 
Brigadier-General  Ramsay,  made  an  attack  on  the  Windmill 
Hill,  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  the  city.  They  drove  back  a 
few  men  who  were  guarding  the  plaoe,  and»  taking  advantage 
of  some  old  ditches,  began  to  throw  up  earthworks.  Their 
object  was  to  retain  this  place  for  a  battery,  and  therefrom 
attack  the  walls  with  better  hope  of  success.  Governor 
Baker,  having  determined  to  drive  the  enemy  from  this 
position  so  dangerous  to  the  garrison,  ordered  ten  men  to  be 
selected  from  each  company  to  make  an  attack.     But  before 


AieUn,  was  in  the  town  dnrinjf  the  irieg«.  The  truth  of  Mackende's  nar- 
rmtive  was  certified  by  a  Urgo  number  of  officers  including  Murrfty  him- 
mH.  Notwithstanding  this,  Lord  MacftuJay  accepts  the  statement  of 
AvRUX  that  Haumout  was  killod  by  a  ball,  although  the  French  ambas- 
••dor  was  then  in  Dublin,  and  his  aoooant  was  founded  on  more  reports. 
Walkor  states  that  ha  relieved  Murray  when  surroundtMl  by  the  enemy ; 
but  this  is  one  of  the  Rev.  Colonel's  numerous  deeds  of  heroism  whiob 
nobody  has  mentioned  except  himself. 
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his    arrangements   were    complete,   a  great    nnmber  o!  \h%: 
soldiers,  having  become   impatient,  rushed   out  at   Bisbop'f 
gate    and   Ferry-quay   gate,   under   the    leadership  of  somi 
inferior  officers,  and  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  enemy. 
Both  parties  fought  hand  to  hand,  as  if  the  fate  of  the  town 
depended    on  the   event  of  that  summer  morning. 
daylight  till  noon  the  bloody  conflict  continued.     So  close! 
were    the   combatants   engaged   that   often   they   struck   one 
another   with  the  buUs  of   their   muskets.      After  a  fearft 
struggle,  the  citizen-soldiers  were  victorious.     With  a  loss 
only  four  killed  and  twenty  wounded,  the  enemy  were  put  to 
flight,  Bamsay  and  two  hundred  of  his  men  were  slain,  and 
five  hundred  wounded.     Lord  Netterville,  Sir  Gerard  Aylmer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Talbot,  and  Lieutenant  Newcomen   were 
taken  prisoners.     The  Protestants  then  fortified  the  Windi 
Hill,  and  retained  possession  of  it  afterwards  in  spite  of  the' 
enemy. 

The  siege  now  became  a  blockade.'''  Sixteen  forts  erected 
round  the  city  prevented  any  possibility  of  obtaining  pro\i8ions 
by  sudden  sallies  ;  and  the  enemy  hoped  to  conquer  by  famine, 
men  whom  they  had  failed  to  subdue  by  the  sword.  It  now 
became  well  known  that  Murray  was  the  moving  spirit  among 
those  by  whom  the  town  was  defended. 

*'Th©  n&mo  of  Murray  grew  ao  terrible, 
That  he  alone  was  thought  iavincible: 
Where  e'er  he  oame  the  Iriab  fled  away, 
Aud  left  the  field  unto  the  Koglish  away" 

Hamilton  now  determined  to  try  whether  filial  love  would 
be  more  powerful  than  bribery  to  induce  Murray  to  make  the 
town  surrender.     Accordingly  he  seized  the  Ck>lonel's  father, 


*  Dr.  TbomaB  ^lolynoux  in  his  Journey  to  ihe  North  states  that  the 
eiego  of  Derry,  "amouutod  to  no  more  than  a  firm  blooade/'  Old 
Bolfaist,  p.  169. 
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Eo  old  man  of  eighty,  who  resided  a  few  miles  from  Derry, 
and  threatened  to  hang  him  unless  he  would  induce  his  son  to 
capitulate.  The  old  man  went  into  the  town  as  desired,  hut 
regardless  of  consequences  advised  his  son  to  hold  out  to  the 
last,  Murray  refused  to  yield.  His  father  returned  to  the 
camp,  and  Hamilton,  to  his  credit,  permitted  him  to  go  home 
unmolested. 

On  Saturday,  the  18th  of  May,  Captain  John  Cunningham 
and  Captain  Noble,  with  about  a  hundred  men,  made  an  attack 
on  a  fort  which  stood  on  the  hill  above  Creggan.  At  first 
they  seemed  likely  to  succeed ;  but  a  party  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  got  between  them  and  the  city.  With  all  the  energy 
of  despair,  they  cut  their  way  back  through  the  opposing 
horsemen,  but  Cnptain  Cunningham  and  about  sixteen  others 
were  killed. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  the  Rev  George  Walker,  assistant 
Governor,  was  strongly  suspected  of  embezzling  the  stores  and 
endeavouring  to  surrender  the  city.  Besides,  he  was  accused 
of  certain  "personal  vices,"  which,  from  statements  of  Dr. 
Davis  and  Mackenzie,  were  in  all  probability  habits  of  drunk- 
enness."^  Colonels  Murray,  Hamil,  Crofton,  and  Monro, 
together  with  upwards  of  a  hundred  other  officers  "  subscribed 
a  resolution  to  prosecute  him  **  on  these  charges.  But 
Governor  Baker  got  the  matter  settled  by  the  appointment  of 
a  council  of  fourteen,  whom  the  governors  were  bound  to 
consult  on  every  matter  of  importance.  All  the  colonels  had 
seats  in  this  council,  and  besides  there  were  representatives  of 
the  town  and  of  the  country.  Each  member  had  to  swear  that 
he  would  not  treat  with  the  enemy  without  '*  the  knowledge 
order  "  of  that  council  in  its  collective  capacity. 

Meanwhile  the  cannonade  continued.      Day  by  day,  the 
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great  guns  of  James  played  on  the  town,  and  the  great  guns  on 
the  wall  and  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  cathedral  replied.  New 
batteries  were  erected,  and  the  city  was  assailed  from  every 
side.  At  fi^rst,  the  shells  used  by  the  besiegers  were  small,  but 
afterwards  they  were  so  large  that  they  tore  up  the  streets  and 
often  killed  the  inhabitants  in  their  housee,  and  even  in  their 
cellars  to  which  they  had  fled  for  safety.  The  pavements 
were  now  dug  up  that  the  bombs  might  sink  into  the  soft  earth 
where  they  fell. 

Although  Presbyterians  constituted  a  very  great  majority  of 
the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Derry.  they  had  been  compelled 
to  erect  their  Meeting-house  outside  the  walls.  It  had  been 
lately  destroyed,  and  within  the  city  there  was  no  place  of 
worship  except  the  cathedral.  This  building  was  used  during 
the  siege  by  both  denominations  of  Protestants.  In  the 
morning,  it  was  occupied  by  those  who  used  the  liturgy,  but 
then  there  was  only  a  thin  attendance.  In  the  afternoon,  it 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presbyterians,  but  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  contain  the  numbers  who  desired  to  worship 
according  to  the  more  simple  form.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary 
to  have  four  or  five  other  places  of  meeting.  We  learn  from 
Mackenzie's  journal,  that  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  of  May,  **  the 
Kon -conformists  kept  a  solemn  Fast,  and  had  sermons  in  two 
places  of  the  city  besides  the  cathedral,  where  there  were 
considerable  collections  made  for  the  poor."  The  Episcopal 
ministers  in  the  town  were  maintained  from  the  stores,  or  had 
a  weekly  allowance  of  money.  The  Presbyterian  clergymen 
received  nothing  from  any  public  souroe.  During  the  siege, 
there  were  eight  Presbytenan  and  eighteen  Episcopalian 
ministers  in  the  city.  Mackenzie  acted  as  chaplain  for 
Walker's  regiment,  who  were  almost  all  Presbyterians. 
Although  the  governors  and  a  leirge  proportion  of  the  superior 
ofl&cers  were  Episoopahans,  more  than  ninety  out  of  every 
hundred  of  the  rank  and   file  were  Presbyterians.     They  in 
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reality  saved  the  town  for  Ireland  and  Ireland  for  the 
Eangdom. 

On  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  June,  the  enemy  made  a  most 
determined  attempt  to  recapture  Windmill  Hill,  They  came 
on  from  different  directions  with  both  infantry  and  cavah^. 
The  cavalry  advanced  by  way  of  the  Strand,  weaiing  armour 
under  their  clothea,  and  carrying  fagots  before  them  with 
which  to  ^  up  the  trenches.  The  garrison,  finding  that  their 
balls  struck  these  men  without  result,  aimed  at  their  horses. 
The  assailants,  thrown  into  confusion,  were  attacked  by  a  large 
party  under  Captains  James  and  John  Gladstanes.  Most  of 
the  enemy  were  kiUed  or  di-iven  into  the  river,  and  their 
commander,  Captain  Butler,  was  taken  prisoner.  Meanwhile 
their  infantry  made  an  attack  between  the  windmiU  and 
the  river,  and  assailed  some  forts  at  the  Bogside.  They 
advanced  in  face  of  a  fearful  storm  of  shot,  as  the  garrison, 
drawn  up  in  three  lines,  were  enabled,  by  discharging 
successively,  to  maintain  an  almost  continual  fire.  The 
women  supplied  their  husbands  with  food,  drink,  and  am- 
munition ;  and,  when  the  enemy  drew  near,  assailed  them 
with  volleys  of  stones,  which  did  constderablo  execution.  But 
still  the  Irish  advanced.  They  came  up  to  the  very  works, 
when  some  of  them  were  pulled  over  by  the  hair  of  their  heads. 
Failing  to  force  an  entrance,  the  survivors  at  length  retreated, 
each  carrying  a  dead  body  on  his  back  as  a  protection  from  the 
volleys  of  shot  sent  after  them.  The  enemy  had  about  four 
hundred  killed  or  wounded,  and  besides  some  were  taken 
prisoners,  while  the  citizens  lost  only  five  or  six  men.  That 
night  many  bombs  were  thrown  into  the  city.  Of  those  one 
weighed  273  pounds  and  was  charged  with  seventeen  pounds 
of  powder.  The  garrison  now  began  to  stand  in  need  of 
balls  themselves,  and  they  used  bricks  cased  in  lead,  which 
Answered  their  purpose  very  well. 

Meanwhile  the  defence  of  Derry  had  excited  tbe  admiration 
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and  sympathy  of  England.  In  order  to  relieve  the  city,  the 
Government  sent  an  expedition  under  command  of  Major- 
General  Kirke,  notorious  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  treated 
the  unfortunate  country  people  oonoerned  in  Monmouth's 
rebellion.  Kirke  arrived  in  Lough  Foyle  early  in  June,  and, 
on  the  8th,  one  of  his  ships,  in  attacking  Culmore  Fort,  ran 
aground,  and  was  considerably  injured  by  the  enemy's  cannons 
before  the  rising  tide  enabled  her  to  be  got  into  deep  water. 
For  some  days  afterwards  nothing  more  was  attempted,  but, 
on  the  I3th,  the  sentinels  on  the  cathedral  tower  saw  thirty 
vessels  in  Lough  Foyle.*  Soon  the  news  went  throughout 
the  city,  and  a  thrill  of  joy  excited  the  hearts  of  the  brave 
men  who  held  the  town,  when  they  saw  the  approach  of 
assistance. 

The  Irish,  now  fearing  lest  rehef  might  be  conveyed  up  the 
river  to  the  besieged  city,  made  a  boom  of  wood,  bound  with 
iron  and  secured  by  chains,  which  they  placed  in  a  narrow 
part  of  the  river  between  Culmore  and  the  town.  This  boom, 
constructed  of  materials  that  were  too  heavy,  sank  and  was 
broken.  Another  was  then  made  with  fir  beams  bound  with 
chains.  One  end  was  secured  by  a  bridge,  and  the  other  by 
woodwork  and  masonry.  It  floated  on  the  water,  and  was 
considered  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any 
ship  up  the  river. 

Meanwhile  the  fleet  lay  idle,  and  the  citizens  began  to  grow 
impatient.  Disappointed  in  obtaining  speedy  relief  by  sei 
they  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  Enniskillen  men,  who,  a  few^ 
days  before,  had  marched  as  far  as  Omagh.  From  them  it 
was  resolved  to  seek  assistance.  Colonel  Murray,  with  about 
twenty  men,  embarked,  during  the  night  of  the  18th  of  June, 
in  a  lately-constructed  boat,  in  order  to  land  two  boys  at 
Dunnalong  Wood,  about  four  miles  up  the  river,  from  whence 
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it  waB  hoped  they  might  make  their  way  to  Enniskillen. 
Before  Murray  had  gone  very  far,  hia  boat  was  discovered  by 
the  enemy,  and  nearly  struck  by  one  of  their  numerous  cannon 
ahots.  Nothing  daunted,  they  rowed  rapidly  up  the  river,  but 
when  they  had  arrived  at  the  wood,  the  boys  were  so  much 
frightened  that  no  persuasion  would  force  them  to  land.  The 
party  now  turned  back,  and  the  first  light  of  a  sommer  morning 
enabled  them  to  discover  that  they  had  been  followed  by  two 
of  the  enemy's  boats,  manned  by  dragoons,  which  were  now 
in  their  way  as  they  returned.  A  fearful  conflict  ensued. 
Both  sides  fired  until  they  had  exhausted  their  ammunition. 
One  of  the  enemy's  boats  then  came  close,  and  the  dragoons 
tried  to  board,  but  Murray's  men  killed  a  lieutenant  and  three 
of  the  soldiers  with  their  weapons,  and  threw  others  into  the 
water.  The  remainder  surrendered,  and  the  occupants  of  the 
second  boat,  seeing  that  the  first  had  been  captured,  made  off 
as  quickly  as  j^saible.  Murray,  with  his  prize,  now  returned 
to  the  city  amidst  a  fearful  fire  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  A 
ball  hit  him  on  the  helmet  and  bruised  his  head,  but  he  was 
the  only  one  of  his  party  struck,  and  thirteen  prisoners  were 
landed  in  safety. 

On  the  very  day  Murray  returned  from  this  expedition,  the 
question  of  relieving  the  city  was  discussed  by  the  officers  of 
the  fleet  at  a  Council  of  War  held  on  board  the  Swallow.  It 
was  determined  that,  since  the  garrison  was  not  pressed  by 
the  enemy  nor  by  want  of  provisions,  they  woidd  wait  until 
Buch  forces  arrived  from  England  as  would  make  it  possible  to 
raise  the  siege  by  land,  or  until  they  would  receive  word  that 
the  condition  of  affairs  was  desperate  in  the  city.  Accordingly 
Kirko  made  no  attempt  to  send  suppHes  up  the  river,  although 
the  wind  was  favourable,  but  he  lay  inactive  in  the  lough.* 

While  there,  he  succeeded  in  communicating  with  the 
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gartiBOo.  A  man  named  Roche,  who  was  afterwards 
captain  in  William's  army,  and  a  oompaniou  named  Gromie, 
made  their  wuy  from  the  fleet  up  the  hank  of  the  river  until 
they  were  opposite  the  town.  Roche  then  undressed,  swam 
over,  and  got  four  guus  fired  from  the  cathedral  tower  as  a 
sign  of  his  safe  amval.  But  Gromie,  being  unable  to  swim, 
had  to  remain  behind,  and  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  Hoohe 
on  his  return  went  to  the  place  where  he  had  previously  left 
his  clothes,  but  was  discovered  by  the  Irish,  and  was  pursued 
for  thiee  miles  as  he  ran  naked  through  the  woods  torn  by 
brambles.  At  last»  he  was  overtaken  by  the  euetny,  and  hia 
jaw  broken  by  a  blow  from  a  halbert.  But  ho  sucoocdod  in 
plunging  into  the  river,  and,  notwithstanding  many  wounds, 
made  his  way,  amid  a  storm  of  bullets,  back  to  the  city. 
Afterwards,  a  man  named  M'Girapsy  volunteered  to  Colonel 
Murray  to  swim  to  the  fleet.  He  carried  a  letter  in  a  small 
bladder  tied  round  his  neck.  In  the  bladder  were  also  two 
leaden  bullets,  so  that,  if  pursued,  he  could,  by  breaking  the 
string,  allow^  all  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  But  M'Gimpay  was 
drowned  in  the  river,  and  the  letter  describing  the  desperate 
condition  of  the  citizens  was  found  by  the  enemy. ^■ 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  amval  of  young  Lord  Clancarty 
with  his  regiment,  to  re-onforce  the  besiegers,  created  great 
enthusiasm  among  the  Irish,  as  they  firmly  believed  in  the 
tkTuth  of  an  old  prophecy  that  a  Glancarty  would  one  day 
knock  at  the  gates  of  Derry.  The  very  night  of  his  arrival,  he 
made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  bulwarks  at  Butcher's  Gate. 
But  the  defenders  fired  furiously  from  the  walls.  A  party 
under  Noble  sallied  out,  and,  after  a  hard-fought  fight,  drove 
ofif  the  assailants.  Glancarty  may  be  said  to  have  knocked  at 
the  gates,  but  he  failed  to  enter,  although  hd  came, nearer 
than  any  other  who  had  led  an  attack  on  the  town. 
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A  dispute  had  previonsly  arisen  between  Governor  Baker 
and  Colonel  Mitchelbum.  They  drew  their  swords  on  one 
another,  and  Mitchelburn,  by  orders  of  Baker,  was  placed  in 
prison.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  Governor  was  seized  with 
fever,  when,  notwithstanding  this  quarrel,  a  council  of  officers 
by  his  advice  selected  Mitcheibum  to  act  as  his  deputy. 
Baker  died  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  Mitchelbum  continued  to 
act  as  Governor  without  any  confirmation  of  his  authority  by 
the  council,* 

Hamilton's  failure  to  capture  the  city  caused  him  to  be 
superseded  by  General  Conrad  de  Bosen,  a  Livonian  by  birth, 
a  man  of  savage  manners^  barbarous  speech,  and  cruel 
disposition.  Angry  at  the  successful  resistance  made  by 
untrained  countrjTnen,  he  raved,  and  swore,  and  threatened^ 
He  would  first  offer  favourable  terms  of  surrender,  but  if  these 
were  refused,  he  would  demolish  the  town ;  he  would  bury  it 
in  ashes;  he  would  8i)are  neither  age  nor  sex,  ii  he  were 
compelled  to  capture  it  by  storm. 

Imagining  that,  if  the  common  soldiers  knew  the  nature  of 
his  proposals,  they  would  compel  their  officers  to  submit,  he 
caused  a  dead  bomb  to  be  thrown  into  the  town  containing  his 
oonditions,  signed  by  Hamilton,  and  followed  by  a  letter  of  his 
own,  indicating  the  penalties  of  a  refusal.  If  they  surrendered, 
all  would  obtain  protection,  hberty  of  conscience,  and  a 
restoration  of  what  they  had  lost  by  the  war.  If  they  held 
out,  then  the  old  men  and  women  and  children  left  in  the 
country  would  be  driven  to  Derry,  and  starved  to  death  outside 
the  walls,  if  not  admitted  by  the  garrison — Rosen's  idea  being 
that,  if  admitted,  the  remaining  provisions  would  be  speedily 
consumed. 

This  plan  failed ;  for,  although  supplies  were  now  growing 
Boaroe  and  the  mortality  had  become  great,  the  rank  and  file 
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were  more  determined  than  even  their  offioers  to  resist  to  the 
bitter  end.  Accordingly,  Rosen *8  cODditions  were  refused  and 
his  threats  defied.  Driven  to  madness^  he  now  sent  out  many 
parties  of  soldiers,  who  collected  thousands  of  Protestants — 
old  men,  women,  and  children^ — who  had  been  left  at  homSi 
and  drove  them  at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  the  city  W£ 
But  admission  was  refused,  and  even  the  poor  captives  them-' 
selves,  with  stern  determination,  acquiesced  in  the  resolution 
by  which  they  were  excluded. 

The  garrison  now  threatened  as  ft  reprisal  to  hang  their 
prisoners  of  war.  For  this  purpose,  they  erected  a  gallows  on 
the  wall,  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  they  requested 
Bosen  to  send  priests  to  shrive  those  who  were  to  suffer.  The 
prisoners,  in  a  state  of  terrific  fear,  wrote  to  the  Irish  com- 
manders that  they  were  to  be  aU  hanged  the  next  day,  unless 
the  Protestants  without  the  walls  were  permitted  to  return 
home.  Rosen  was  at  first  inflexible.  He  meant  what  he  said. 
Even  were  the  prisoners  to  sufifer,  he  would  let  the  Protestants 
without  the  walls  perish  from  hunger  if  not  admitted  by  their 
friends  within,  Hamilton  and  some  of  bis  officers  remon- 
strated ;  and,  at  last,  the  non-combatants  who  survived  were 
permitted  to  return  ;  but  many  had  previously  perished  from 
their  hardships.  Some  able-bodied  men  among  the  survivors 
remained  in  the  town,  and  a  few  in  the  town  who  were  useless 
succeeded  in  getting  away  with  the  crowd ;  but  others,  known 
by  their  sickly  appearance,  were  turned  back,  King  JameB 
was  himself  angry  when  he  heard  of  Rosen's  cruelty,  and  said 
it  would  not  have  been  thought  of  by  any  but  a  barbarous 
Muscovite.  Rosen  was  now  recalled  and  Richard  Hamilton 
left  once  more  in  command. 

Meanwhile  the  siege  had  been  prosecuted  with  vigour. 
Trenches  were  extended  to  near  the  town,  and  cannons  placed 
in  commanding  positions.  There  was  even  an  attempt  made 
to  mine  the  walls,  but,  fortunately,  the  atteifpt  was  a  failure. 
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The  BUppiy  of  water  within  was  insufficient,  and  the  garrison 
were  often  exposed  to  great  danger  when  they  went  to 
ColambkUle's  well  without.  But  the  want  of  food  had  begun 
to  be  more  keenly  felt  than  the  want  of  water.  Some  of  the 
mors  lukewarm  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Among  these  it  is 
believed  that  there  was  at  least  one  Episcopal  clergyman. 
Day  by  day  provisions  became  more  scarce,  until,  at  last,  rats 
and  mice,  fattened  on  the  blood  of  the  slain,  were  eagerly 
devoured.  A  brave  soldier  named  John  Hunter  states  in  his 
journal :  "  I  myself  would  have  eaten  the  poorest  cat  or  dog  I 
ever  saw  with  my  eyes.  The  famine  was  so  great  that  many 
a  man,  woman  and  child  died  for  want  of  food.  I  myself  was 
80  weak  from  himger,  that  I  fell  under  my  musket  one  morn- 
ing as  I  was  going  to  the  walls ;  .  ,  .  and  yet  when  the 
enemy  was  coming,  as  many  a  time  they  did,  .  .  .  then 
I  found  as  if  my  former  strength  returned  to  me,  I  am  sure 
it  was  the  Lord  that  kept  the  city,  and  none  else." 

A  stench  arose  from  the  slain,  and  sickness  became  more 
fatal  than  the  weapons  of  the  enemy.  The  garrison,  which  at 
first  numbered  upwards  of  seven  thousand  fighting  men,  was 
reduced  to  four  thousand  three  hundred,  of  whom  many  had 
oontracted  diseases  from  which  they  died  afterwards.  And 
yet  there  were  some  professing  Protestants  who  had  but  little 
sympathy  for  these  aufterlDgs.  A  certain  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, on  hearing  of  how  many  thousands  died  in  Berry, 
fighting  for  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  remarked  that  it  was  "  no  matter  how  many  of  them 
dy'd,  for  they  were  but  a  pack  of  Scots  Presbyterians.'*-' 

Meanwhile  Kirke  had  gone  by  way  of  Lough  Swilly  to  the 
island  of  Inch.  Here  he  threw  up  entrenchments,  where  the 
island  is  accessible  fi-om  the  mainland  at  low  water,  and  thus 
afforded  protection  to  about  12,000  refugees.     He  now  ap- 
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peared  deterDiined  to  attempt  to  relieve  the  city  by  land.  Bat 
over-estimating  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  who  could  not  then 
have  had  more  than  six  or  seven  thousand  men  before  Derry, 
he  remained  inactive.  In  vain,  the  garrison  exhibited  signals 
of  distress,  and  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  urge  him 
to  do  what  might  have  been  done,  with  less  difficulty,  before 
the  boom  was  erected. 

Everywhere  throughout  Ulster,  Presbyterian  farmers  ex- 
hibited courage  sadly  wanting  in  some  of  the  professional 
soldiers,  When  it  was  known  that  provisions  were  scarce  in 
Londonderrj',  Mr,  James  Knox,  who  resided  near  Coleraine, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  two  sons,  brought  a  herd  of  cattle  to 
T  M/h  Foyle  opposite  Culraore,  and,  on  a  dark  night,  drove 
!  Ill  along  the  slob,  made  them  swim  across  the  river ^  and 
introduced  them  into  the  city  by  the  **  water-gate.*** 

On  the  10th  of  July,  Hamilton  again  offered  the  garrison 
of  Derry  favourable  terms  of  surrender,  embracing  the  fullest 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Commissioners  appointed  by  both 
parties  arranged  the  preliminaries.  When  this  proposition 
came  before  the  council,  Walker  strongly  advocated  the  policy 
of  capitulating.  But  the  majority  carried  a  resolution  not  to 
submit,  unless  Hamilton  would  send  hostages  to  the  ships,  in 
security  of  fulfilling  the  promised  conditions,  and  extend  the 
time  of  surrender  till  the  26th  of  July.  These  terms  were 
refused  and,  hostilities  were  continued.  A  few  days  afterwards! 
Colonel  Murray  led  out  a  small  party  to  attack  the  enemy  who 
were  in  trenches  near  Butcher's  gate.  But,  unfortunately,  he 
was  shot  through  both  thighs,  near  the  body,  and  his  wounds 
were  not  healed  until  four  naonths  afterwards. 

When  provisions  were  almost  exhausted,  Mr.  James  Gu] 
ningham  discovered  a  plan  of  making  pancakes  out  of  stare 


*  GoQcologicaJ  Memoirs  of  John  Knox. 
t  Agh  says  oo  the  17th  of  July. 
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mixed  with  tallow.  This  food  acted  aa  a  medicine  for  the 
eick,  and  it  enabled  the  town  to  hold  out  a  week  longer. 

On  Thursday,  the  '25th  of  July,  the  garrison  made  a  sally 
with  the  object  of  capturing  some  cows  then  grazing  behind 
the  enemy's  lines.  At  first,  the  attempt  seemed  likely  to 
succeed.  The  Irish  were  driven  out  of  their  trenches,  and 
sUty  of  them  killed ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  herds  chased  their 
cattle  away ;  and  the  object  of  the  attack  was  not  accomplished. 
Next  day,  the  garrison  took  one  of  their  last  cows  outside  the 
walls,  tied  her  to  a  stake,  covered  her  with  tar,  and  set  her  on 
fire,  thinking  that  her  roaring  would  cause  some  of  the  enemy's 
cattle  to  run  to  her  relief.  But  the  poor  animal,  maddened  by 
pain,  succeeded  in  breaking  loose  from  the  stake,  and  had  to 
be  shot  to  prevent  her  running  into  the  Irish  lines. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  all  their  oowb,  dogs,  and  available 
horses  were  killed.  Ash  wrote  in  his  journal  that  Wednesday 
would  l>e  their  last  day,  if  rehef  did  not  previously  arrive. 

The  Rev.  James  Gordon,  Presbyterian  minister  of  Glen- 
derroot,  now  paid  a  visit  to  Kirke,  and  pointed  out  to  him  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  sail  down  the  river,  cut  the  boom,  and, 
in  this  way,  relieve  the  city.  Whatever  might  be  the  motive 
which  rletermined  Kirke— whether  the  advice  of  Gordon  or 
orders  rectMved  from  Schomberg — he  now  did  what  could  have 
been  much  more  easily  done  when  he  first  arrived. 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  28th  of  July,  the  %vind 
turned  towards  the  North.  Shortly  before  sunset,  the  sentinels 
on  the  tower  saw  three  ships  spread  their  sails  and  dii-ect 
their  course  towards  the  Poyle.  Two  of  these — the  Phoenix 
and  the  Mountjoy — were  merchant  vessels  ladened  with 
provisions,  the  third  was  the  Dartmouth,  frigate  of  war, 
commanded  by  Captain  Leake.  Sailing  right  before  the  wind, 
they  soon  arrived  at  Culmore.  Iieake  then  ran  his  frigate 
close  to  the  fort,  and  engaged  it?  guns,  while  the  provision 
ships  passed  on,  accompanied  by  the  Swallow's  long  boat. 
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••  barrioadoed"  and  ai*med  with  seamen  to  cut  the  boom.* 
The  wind  oow  sank  to  a  calm ;  bat  the  tide  was  rising  fasii^ 
and  bore  the  relieving  vessels  onwards,  amid  a  storm  of  b£ 
from  great  guns  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  here  was 
only  500  feet  wide.  All  went  well  till  the  ships  reached  the 
boom,  against  which  tho  Momitjoy  was  driven  with  aU  her 
force.  The  huge  barricade  cracked  and  yielded,  but  did  not 
give  way ;  while  the  ship,  by  force  of  the  rebound,  was  stuck 
fast  in  the  sand.  From  all  sides  the  enemy  set  up  a  shout  of 
triumph,  which  passed  from  man  to  man,  until  it  arose  around 
the  city  walls,  and  caused  the  hearts  of  their  brave  defenders 
to  feel  the  agony  of  despair.  The  Irish  now  fired  their  can- 
nons, manned  their  boats,  and  prepared  to  board  the  strands 
vessel.  At  that  moment  two  regiments  of  their  horse  camf 
galloping  up,  but  the  ship's  cannons,  loaded  with  partridf 
shot,  were  fired  among  them  when  only  a  few  feet  distant. 
Many  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  while  the  rebound  of  the  gunf 
drove  the  vessel  into  deep  water.  Meanwhile,  the  crew  of  the 
Swallow's  long  boat  were  cutting  the  boom.  The  ship,  afloat 
once  more,  ran  against  the  barricade,  forcing  it  to  give  way 
with  a  tremendous  crash.  Just  then,  her  gallaot  master, 
Captain  Browning,  was  shot  through  the  head  and  fell  in  the 
moment  of  victory.  The  obstruction  was  now  passed.  The 
rising  tide  brought  the  Phoenix  and  the  Mountjoy  towards  th&j 
town.  To  hasten  their  speed,  the  long  boat  took  them  in  tow» 
Other  boats  met  them  on  the  way,  and  rendered  similar 
assistance.    At  ten  o'clock  they  reached  the  quay  in  safety, 


*  London  QazttU :  Diary  of  the  Fleet,  p,  50 ;  M&nuacripts  of  H.  Le 
Fleming,  p.  255. 

From  the  N&vy  Treasurer's  accounts,  it  seema  that  a  gift  of  £10 
paid  to  eTory  man  of  the  Swallow's  long  boat,  as  a  reward  for  their 
senices  In  cutting  the  boom.  Their  names  aro  as  follow  : — Hobert  Kells, 
Jeremy  Vincent,  James  Jamison,  John  Young,  Alex.  Hunter,  Hen. 
Braman,  Wm.  Welcome,  John  Field,  and  Miles  Tonge. 
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and,  with  a  loss  of  only  five  men  killed,  brought  relief  to  the 
city.*  Now  from  man  to  m&n,  along  the  walla,  arose  a 
oheer  of  triumph.  The  joy-bells  rang  loudly.  The  cannona 
thundered  from  the  towor>  Presbyterians  had  won  what  they 
thought  was  hberty,  but  what  was  in  reality  the  privilege  of 
being  peraocuted  by  a  prelatio  aristocracy  rather  than  by  a 
Boman  Cathohc  democracy. 

A  rampart  of  ban-ela  filled  with  clay  was  thrown  up  in 
haste  to  protect  those  engaged  in  unloading.  This  work  was 
aocomplished  with  such  rapidity  that  every  family  had  a 
plentiful  supper  that  night  before  retiring  to  rest. 

For  two  days  longer  the  army  of  James  continued  to  fire  at 
the  town ;  but,  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  August  their  camp 
was  vacant,  their  tents  destroyed,  and  the  line  of  their  retreat 
southwards  marked  by  many  houses  in  flames.  At  Strabane, 
hearing  of  Macarthy's  defeat  near  Newtownbutler,  they  were 
so  frightened  that  they  burst  some  of  their  great  guns ;  andj 
although  the  winds  blew  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  they 
retreated  with  precipitation,  by  way  of  Dungannon  to  Dublin* 

The  garrison  of  Derry  had  lost  about  2,800  men  during  the 
Biege.  Of  these  the  vast  majority  died  from  sickness,  as  only 
about  60  were  slain  in  battle.  Of  the  non-combatants  it  is 
probable  that  more  than  7,000  perished.  The  Irish  army  lost 
about  9,000,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  fell  in  the  field. 
When  the  siege  was  raised,  their  blockading  force  probably  did 
not  exceed  6,000  men.j 

James  was  greatly  disappointed  by  the  result ;  and  he  said 
that,  if  there  had  been  as  many  Eaghshmen  in  his  army  as 


*  Aah  states,  p.  100,  that  tho  Pho&Diz  arrived  first. 

t  B66f  WAS  now  sold  at  three  balipeaoo,  and  butter  at  threepence  a 
pound.— Afih,  p.  102. 

HamiU  states  that  the  sudden  cbange  from  atarvatioa  to  plenty 
wu  a  means  of  killing  many. 
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tbere  were  of  others,  they  would  before  then  have  brought  him 
Berry  stone  by  stone.  The  stand  made  by  this  city  prevented 
him  being  able  to  re-enforce  Dundee,  who,  on  the  27th  of  July, 
was,  ae  we  have  seen,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie. 


CHAPTER  XIX, 
THE  ACTIONS  OF  THE  ENNISKILLEN  MEN. 


fEANWHTLE  the  men  of  Enniskillen  had  fought 
many  battles,  and,  in  almost  all  their  battles,  had 
been  victorious.  On  the  llth  of  March,  1689,  they 
proclaimed  William  and  Mary.  Soon  afterwards,  when 
ordered  by  Lundy  to  fall  back  on  Londonderry,  they  refused 
obedience.  As  their  numbers  had  been  greatly  augmented  by 
many  refugees  from  places  south,  and  east,  and  west,  they 
determined  to  submit  only  when  conquered. 

The  Irish,  under  Lord  Galmoy,  had  laid  siege  to  Crom 
Castle,  which  belonged  to  Captain  Crichton.  But  200  men, 
gent  from  Enniskillen,  succeeded  in  entering  the  place.  Thus 
re-enforced,  the  garrison  made  a  furious  attack  on  Galmoy, 
beat  his  men  out  of  the  trenches,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat 
to  Belturbet.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  proposed  to  exchange 
one  of  his  prisoners,  Captain  Dixie,  son  of  the  Dean  of 
Eilmore,  for  Captain  Brian  Maguire,  who  had  been  captured 
by  the  Protestants.  This  proposal  was  accepted,  and  Maguire 
sent  to  Belturbet*  But  Galmoy,  instead  of  liberating  Dixie, 
ordered  him  and  another  prisoner  named  Charleton  to  be  tried 
by  court-martial  for  making  war  against  King  James.  Having 
been  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death,  they  were  offered 
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their  lives  on  ooaciition  of  becomiDg  Roman  Catholics.  This 
proposition  they  rejected  with  disdain,  and,  consequently, 
were  both  hanged  from  a  sign-post  in  Beltiirbet.  Their  heads 
were  afterwards  cut  off;  and,  having  been  first  **kickt  about 
the  streets  for  foot-balls,"  were  fixed  on  the  market-house. 
Maguire,  who  had  been  set  at  liberty,  was  so  disgusted  with 
Galmoy's  perfidy,  that  he  refused  to  remain  any  longer  in  the 
service  of  King  James.* 

About  the  end  of  March,  Governor  Hamilton  sent  a 
detachment  of  cavalry  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  arms  and 
ammunition  which  had  arrived  in  Derry.  But  Colonel  Limdy 
gave  the  party  a  **very  cold  welcome,"  and  they  succeeded  in 
ttaining  only  five  barrels  of  powder  out  of  five  hundred  then 
in  store,  and  sixty  old  muskets  without  stock  or  lock ;  but 
theae  were  afterwards  fitted  up  so  as  to  be  serviceable. 

A  party  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Thomas  Lloyd,  + 
whom  Witherow  terms  the  Murray  of  Entjiskillen,  made 
SucoesBfal  raids  iu  many  different  directions.  They  drove  the 
enemy  from  Trilhck.  burned  Augher  Castb,  and  brought  home 
such  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  cattle,  that  a  cow 
could  be  bought  in  Enniskilleti  for  two  shillings,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  liondondeny  were  dying  with  famine. 

The  Protestant  garrison  of  Ballyshannon,  commanded  by 
Captain  Folliott,  were  now  besieged  by  a  strong  party  of  the 
efiemy,  and  Llo)d  advanced  to  their  relief.  At  Belleek,  three 
miles  from  Ballyshannon,  he  encountered  the  Irish,  drawn  up 
in  a  narrow  pass  barricaded  in  front,  a  bog  on  one  flank,  and 
Lough  Erne  on  the  other.     Bat  Lloyd  was  shown  a  pass  by 


*  M'C&rmiok,  p.  2S.    The  SUt^j  of  tho  PrdteBtanta  of  Ireland,  p.  228. 

t  LieiiUsuant-ColoDe)  Thomas  Lloyd  wa9  the  eldest  son  of  Ci^ptaiD 
OweD  Lloyd,  who  belonged  to  a  Welsh  family,  ood  had  acx^uired  ett«tea 
Iti  the  Couuly  of  Iloeconiinot>«  Col.  Lloyd  marriod  Mnrgareb,  dsughlor 
of  Sir  John  Cole,  and  he  died  lowikrd«  Ihe  i^nd  of  1669  without  issue, 
wb«n  atiU  a  young  man. 
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whioh  his  men  advanced  safely.  The  enemy,  fearing  that 
they  were  about  to  be  flanked,  fled  from  a  position  which  they 
had  thought  impregnable,  leaving  behind  them  three  hundred 
killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners.  Thua  the  siege  of  Bally- 
fihannon  was  raised. 

About  the  end  of  May,  Lloyd  set  out  with  1,600  men  on 
another  expedition.  He  capfcui'ed  Ballinacarrig  Castle,  and 
advanced  to  Kells,  within  thirty  miles  of  Dublin,  whei*e  he 
created  great  consternation.  Having  captured  600  horses, 
^,000  "  black  cattle,"  the  same  number  of  sheep,  and  a  large 
store  ol  arms,  he  returned,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 
All  this  time,  Sarafield  was  encamped  at  ManorhamUton, 
sixteen  miles  west  of  Enniskillen. 

Emboldened  by  their  victories,  the  men  of  Enniskillen  now 
resolved  to  try  the  possibility  of  relieving  Derry  by  marching 
past  Omagh,  capturing  the  Irish  position  at  the  Waterside, 
and,  from  thence,  carrying  supplies  to  the  town  across  the 
Foyle.  Against  the  wishes  of  the  whole  army,  Governor 
Hamilton  determined  to  command  this  expedition,  leaving  the 
ever-victorious  Lloyd  in  charge  of  Enniskillen.  On  the  10th 
of  June,  he  set  out  with  2,000  men.  Having  marched  as  far  as 
Omagh,  he  found  there  a  party  of  the  enemy  fortified  in  the 
house  of  Captain  Mervin,  and,  before  they  could  be  compelled 
to  surrender,  he  heard  from  prisoners  that  Lord  Clancarty, 
with  three  regiments,  was  approachiug  on  his  march  to  Derry. 
Under  these  circumstancea»  Hamilton  thought  it  wiser  to 
retreat  to  Enniskillen. 

Lloyd  now  started  with  a  large  force  to  attack  Brigadier 
Sutherland,  who  was  gathering  stores  at  Belturbet.  But 
Sutherland,  frightened  by  exaggerated  reports  of  his  enemy's 
strength,  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  behind  a  garrison 
which  surrendered  to  Lloyd  on  his  arrival.  Three  hundred 
prisoners,  seven  hundred  mubkets.  with  ammunition  and 
provisions,  were  thus  obtained,  without  losing  the  Ufe  of  a 
single  man. 
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The  Duke  of  Berwick,  an  illegitimate  son  of  King  James 
by  Arabella  Churchill,  was  sent,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
detachment  of  Irish,  to  prevent  raids  between  Deny  and 
Enniskillen,  and  to  maintain  communications  with  Dublin,* 
On  the  13th  of  July,  he  advanced  from  Trillick  towards 
Enniskillen.  Unfortunately  Lloyd  was  absent,  as  he  had  been 
sent  to  communicate  with  Kirke,  through  the  Captain  of  the 
Bonadventure,  then  in  Killybegs.  Governor  Hamilton,  with 
100  infantry  and  a  party  of  cavalry,  met  the  enemy  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  to^vn.  He  ordered  Lieuteimiit 
McCarmick  to  make  a  stand  with  the  infantry,  promising 
that  he  would  be  supported  by  the  cavalry,  and  that  re- 
enforcements  would  be  sent  ira mediately-  McCarmick  did  as 
he  was  told,  although  suspecting  he  would  be  left  to  his  fate. 
Hamilton  then  returned  to  Enniskillen,  and,  notwithstanding 
that  the  way  along  which  he  went  back  was  full  of  "  armed 
men,*'  he  neglected  to  send  relief  to  the  gallant  few  who 
had  dared  to  encounter  an  army.  At  last,  when  urged  by 
Lieutenant  Campbell  and  Captain  Webster,  he  ordered  a 
company,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lough,  two  miles  away,  to 
be  sent ;  but  they  failed  to  arrive  in  time.f 

Meanwhile  the  Irish  with  600  dragoons  on  foot  and  two 
troops  of  horse,  made  a  furious  attack  on  MoCannick,  But 
his  infantry  stood  so  firmly  and  fired  with  such  execution, 
that  the  enemy  began  to  retreat.  The  Protestant  cavalry, 
under  Montgomery  and  King,  instead  of  rendering  assist^ 
ance,  turned,  without  firing  a  single  shot,  and  fled  from  the 
field.  The  dismounted  dragoons  of  the  enemy  immediately 
oharged.  Just  then,  two  troops  of  their  horse  coming  up 
surrounded  the  Protestftnt  infantry  and  cat  them  to  pieces, 


•  O'Kelly  (p.  66)  Btatfis  that  Berwick  was  more  mindful  of  youthful 
ploMOree  than  of  Iho  conduct  of  troops, 

t  M'Oamiick'6  Aations  of  the  InnisklLUcg  Men,  p*  87. 
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McCarmick's  eon  was  killed  at  hid  side,  and  be  was  himself 
taken  prisoner.  Of  his  whole  force  only  about  33  escaped. 
Among  these  was  a  brave  soldier  named  James  Wilson. 
Surrounded  by  a  number  of  dragoons,  be  was  assailed  by  all 
at  onoe.  Some  of  them  he  stabbed,  others  he  struck  dowD 
with  bis  musket,  and  several  he  threw  under  the  feet  of  their 
own  horses.  At  last,  wounded  in  twelve  places,  hig  cheeks' 
hanging  over  his  chin,  be  fell  into  a  bush.  There  a  sergeant 
struck  through  his  thigh,  with  a  halbert;  but  Wilson,  exerting 
all  hii»  strength,  pulled  it  out,  and  ran  it  through  the  8<=irgeant'8 
heart.  By  the  assistunce  of  this  halbert  he  walked  back  to 
Enniskillen.  Afterwards,  he  was  cured  of  his  wounds,  and 
sursdved  for  thirty  years. 

This  engagement  was  fought  within  cannon  shot  of  the 
town,  and  Berwick  did  not  venture  to  draw  nearer  to  the  fort, 
but  withdrew  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  continued  to  keep 
the  communications  of  the  array  before  Den-y  open  with  the 
capital. 

On  tlie  12th  of  July,  Commissioners  fiom  the  defenders  of 
Enniskilkm  arrived  with  General  Kirke,  who,  in  compliance 
with  their  request,  sent  them  a  large  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  also  some  officers  under  command  of  Colonel 
Wolseley,  These  officers  arrived  in  Enniskillen  on  the  very 
day  that  Deny  was  relieved.  Before  they  were  many  hours 
in  the  town,  it  was  reported  that  General  Macarthy  had  made 
an  attack  on  Crom  Castle,  and  that  he  intended  to  place  a 
garrison  in  Lisnaskea,  which  was  only  ten  miles  from 
EnniskiUeu.  Wolseley  immediately  sent  Colonel  Beiry  with 
a  large  party  of  cavalry  and  infantry  to  take  possession  of 
Lisnaskea  Castle  before  it  could  be  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
But  finding  it  in  ruins,  he  then  marched  to  oppose  Macarthy. 
Taking  up  a  strong  position  with  a  bog  in  front,  he  sent  to 
Wolseley  for  re-enforcements,  and  awaited  the  enemy,  who  soon 
appeared,  and  under  Anthony  Hamilton,  **  the  most  brilliant 
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and  accomplished  of  all  who  bore  the  oame,'*  advanced  fco  the 
aUack  along  a  road  in  front.  The  Enniskillen  men  now  opened 
a  fiirioas  fire.  Hamilton  was  wounded,  and  bis  second  in 
command  killed.  The  Irish  retreated,  and  their  retieat  soon 
became  a  flight*  Berry  followed  them  a  mile  beyond 
Lisnaskea ;  but  when  he  came  in  front  of  their  main  body,  he 
stopped  his  advance. 

Mettn while,  Wolaeley  had  arrived  vnth  strong  re-enforce- 
ments, who  in  their  hurry  had  forgotten  to  bring  provisions, 
Compelled,  thereforct  to  either  fight  at  once  or  retreat^ 
Wolaeley  put  it  to  the  men  themselves,  whether  to  advance  or 
retire,  and  they  unanimously  determined  to  advance.  The 
battle  word  was  then  given,  "*No  Popery,"  and  the 
Protestants,  2,700  strong,  mai-ched  to  attack  Macarthy,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  about  3,500  men.  As  Wolseley  advanced, 
the  Irish  retreated,  until  they  came  to  a  hill  near  Newtown- 
butlar*  where  they  tried  to  make  a  stand.  But  the 
Protestants  came  on  with  such  fury  that  Maoarthy  withdrew 
from  his  position,  bm-ned  Newtown  butler,  and,  about  a  mile 
beyond  the  village,  placed  his  army  on  a  hill  with  a  bog  in 
front,  through  which  passed  a  narrow  road  completely 
commanded  by  bis  artillery*  Wolseley  began  the  attack 
immediately.  His  cavalry  tried  to  pass  along  this  road,  but 
were  brought  to  a  stand  by  a  fierce  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns. 
Lloyd  CD  the  left  and  Tiffin  on  the  right,  now  pressed  on  with 
the  infantry  through  the  bog  and  up  the  hill.  They  killed  the 
gunners  who  were  firing  the  cannons,  and  then  rushed  against 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  The  Protestant  cavalry  now 
dashed  along  the  road,  and  charged  up  the  hill.  The  Irish 
horse  retreated;  and  the  foot,  seeing  the  others  flee,  fled 
themselves.  Being  ignorant  of  the  counti7,  most  of  them 
took  the  direction  of  Lough  Erne,  which  in  this  locality  is  not 
much  wider  than  a  large  river.*   The  cavalry  escaped ;  but  the 

*  Henry's  Uppar  L<mgh  Mm§,  edited  by  Sir  OhAtlos  S.  King,  Bart. 
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^^H  infantry,  with  the  lough  before  and  the  Protestants  behind,  ^^^| 
^^H  had  only  a  choice  between  death  in  the  lake  or  by  the  sword.  ^B 
^^^H  About  five  hundred  took  to  the  water  and  were  all  drowned,  ^H 
^^^H  except  one  man  who  ewam  across.  Maoarthy  himself  was  ^H 
^^^H  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  In  all,  the  Irish  lost  about  ^H 
^^H  2,000  slain,  500  drowned,  and  more  than  300  prisoners.  ^| 
^^H  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  31st  of  July»  and  that  very  ^B 
^^^H  night  the  army  of  James  raised  the  siege  of  Londonderry.^  ^H 
^^^H  The  Enniskillen  men  now  resolved  to  attack  Sarsiield,  who  ^H 
^^^H  lay  near  Bimdoran ;  but  he  retreated  on  hearing  of  the  defeat  ^H 
^^H  at  Newtownbutler.  They  then  determined  to  give  battle  to  ^^^B 
^^H  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  but,  immediately  afterwards,  heard  that  ^^^| 
^^^H  the  army  of  James  had  passed  Castlecaul field  on  their  way  to  ^^^H 
^^H  Dublin.  It  was  then  too  late  to  follow.  ^^^| 
^^H  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gore,  by  orders  of  Colonel  Tiffin,  went  ^^H 
^^H  with  three  troops  of  horse  and  150  infantry  to  reconnoitre  in  ^U 
^^H  the  direction  of  Sligo.  Gore,  by  means  of  a  spy,  succeeded  in  ^U 
^^H  making  Sarsfieid  believe  that  his  foes  were  only  the  advanced  ^B 
^^^B  guard  of  a  large  army,  and  the  Irish  General  evacuated  the  ^^^H 
^^^1  town  without  firing  a  shot.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  Gore  ^^^| 
^^^B           entered  and  captured  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  provisions.    ^^^| 

^^^^V  'London  OoMetU,  10-27  Aug.,  1689.  HamUton'a  Actions  of  the  ^^H 
^^H            lanlskUllDg— Men.  p.                                                                                     ^^H 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

HOW  THE  DEFENDEB8  OF  DERBY  WEBE 
REWAEDED. 


FTER  Deiry  was  relieved,  Kirke  asBumed  despotic 
authority  in  the  city»  and  he  refused  to  send  soldiers 
through  the  country  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  Protestants  from  marauding  parties  of  the  enenay.  In 
consequence  of  this  neglect,  Limavady  was  burned  the  week 
after  Derry  was  delivered.  Under  pretence  of  making 
provisions  cheap,  he  seized  the  cattle  of  many  Protestant 
fanners  in  the  neighbourhood,  pretending  that  they  belonged 
to  the  enemy,  and  sold  them  to  butchers.  By  a  process  of 
amalgamating  regiments,  he  dismissed  many  offioersi  and 
he  placed  some,  who  had  themselves  purchased  arms  for  their 
men,  under  the  command  of  others  who  had  not  expended  a 
single  penny  for  this  purpose.  He  took  away  Murray's  horse, 
seized  the  saddles  which  his  horsemen  had  bought  at  then: 
own  expense,  and  in  every  way  treated  the  defenders  of  Derry 
as  if  they  had  been  enemies  whom  be  had  conquered  rather 
than  friends  he  had  relieved.^ 

The  sick  received  no  provisions  from  the  stores,  and  many 
of  them,  tr>'ing  to  regain  their  homes,  died  by  the  way.  One 
brave  volunteer,  named  MacBeth,  who  lived  near  Liffbrd  had 
left  his  wife  and  family  of  young  children  at  home  when  he 
went  to  Derry.     In  his  absence,  an  Irish  soldier,  who  had 


Lord   MacaalAy  surely  know  that  ho  stated  what  was  incorrect 
he  ftuortod  that  the  city  wu  then  In  the  *' highest  good  humour  " 
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formerly  been  his  own  servaDt,  came  to  rob  his  family.  On 
entering,  he  at  once  asked  hia  former  niistress  where  her 
money  was  kept.  She  replied  that  he  knew  very  well  hlmBelf, 
handing  him  the  key  of  a  large  oaken  chest.  The  soldier 
opened  the  lock,  raised  the  weighty  lid,  and  stooped  down  to 
secure  the  money  within.  Then  the  lady,  watching  her 
opportunity,  dashed  the  lid  with  terrific  force  on  the  robber's 
neck,  and  held  it  down  with  her  own  weight  till  she  was  sure 
that  he  was  dead.  Afterwards,  in  the  silence  of  night,  she 
and  her  servant  maid  buried  the  body  in  a  neighbouring  6eld. 
Mr.  MaoBeth  was  dangerously  unwell  when  the  siege  was 
raised,  and  he  endeavoured  to  make  his  way  home,  Hia  wife, 
hearing  of  his  approach,  set  out  to  meet  him,  carrying  concealed 
in  her  clothing  bread  and  bottles  of  milk ;  for  she  feared  that 
if  this  food  was  seen  it  might  be  taken  from  her  by  some 
of  the  soldiers  who  were  returning  in  a  state  of  starvation 
through  the  cruelty  of  Kirke.  At  last,  meeting  her  husbandj 
she  recognised  him  with  diQiculty,  as  the  shadow  of  death 
was  on  his  countenance.  Embracing  him  with  joy,  she  gave 
him  refreshment,  and  they  proceeded  homewards.  But  he 
grew  weak  rapidly,  and,  as  they  drew  near  their  dwelling, 
he  sank  down  Emd  died  in  sight  of  the  home  w^hich  his  wife 
had  so  courageously  guarded.  In  that  same  place,  their 
descendants,  faithful  to  the  religious  and  political  principles 
of  their  forefathers,  still  live. 

The  treatment  which  the  defenders  of  Deri^  received  from 
the  Government  was  quite  as  bad  as  the  treatment  they  had 
received  from  Kirke.  A  committee,  appointed  by  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  admitted  that  a  sum  of  £195,091  was  due 
to  the  Derry  and  EnniskiUen  regiments  for  arrears  of  pay,  of 
which  only  £9,806  had  been  paid.  Besides  this,  a  sum  of 
£138,349  had  been  expended  by  the  oflBcers  and  soldiers  of 
the  same  regiments  on  their  own  maintenance,  and  on  horses, 
arms,  and  accoutrements,  which  were  taken  from  them  and 
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made  use  of  by  the  Government,  without  any  recompense  or 
allowance  to  the  owners.* 

Although  the  just  claims  of  these  gaUant  soldiers  were 
admitted,  the  debt  was  never  discharged.  On  the  other  hand, 
Walker,  who  had  tried  to  induce  the  Council  to  surrender, 
received  the  recompense  of  a  hero ;  and  Captain  Corry,  who 
had  threatened  to  put  in  prison  anybody  who  took  arms  to 
defend  Enniskillen,  got  £2,000  and  an  estate  as  his  reward.! 
Poor  Mitchelbum  failed  to  get  even  the  arrears  of  his  pay,  was 
refused  the  governorship  of  Culmore  Fort,  and,  being  unable 
to  discharge  his  debts,  was  placed  in  prison. 

After  Derry  was  relieved,  Kirke  sent  the  Bev.  George 
Walker  to  present  King  William  with  an  address,  signed  by 
the  chief  defenders  of  the  town.  Walker  set  out  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1689.  He  went  by  way  of  Scotland,  and  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  In 
London,  the  King  received  him  with  favour,  and  the  public 
with  acclamations.  He  published  an  account  of  the  siege, 
which  had  a  large  sale,  and  ran  through  several  editions.  In 
this  work,  he  alluded  k>  himself  as  the  Governor,  and  to  the 
Governor  as  Colonel  Mitchelburn.  He  claimed  to  have  led 
the  garrison  in  several  desperate  conflicts,  to  have  performed 
many  daring  deeds  of  valour,  and  to  be  in  reality  the  peraon 
who  saved  the  town.  But  these  deeds  of  valour  are  recorded 
by  himself  alone.  We  have  it  on  the  best  authority  that 
during  the  siege  be  was  a  man  of  peace,  and  that  the  only 
blood  he  shed  was  **the  blood  of  the  grape/'  Although 
Walker  knew  well  that  the  Bey.  Alexander  Osborne,  a  Dublin 
Pteabyterian  clergyman,  was  the  person  who  first  informed 
Ibe  Ulster  Protestants  of  T}n:conner8  deceptive  designs,  he 


*A  View  of  tb«  Danger  and  Folly  of  being  Publlc-Spiritod, 
WmiAm  H&miU.    (1721.)    HuuiU's  Memorial,  p.  32. 

t  The  £arl«  of  Belmore  lire  deaceiid«d  from  Captain  Corry. 
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had  the  audacity  to  assert  that  Osboiiie  was  a  spy  of  the 
Lord  Deputy.  He  conveyed  fco  his  readers  an  impression  that 
the  Bev.  David  Houston,  a  Covenanting  aiinister,  had  raised 
divisions  Ewnong  the  Protestants  in  Derry,  although  Houston 
had  come  to  an  agreement  with  Lord  Mount-Alexander,  and 
was  not  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time  of  the  siege.  He 
concealed  the  fact  that,  on  the  18th  of  April,  Murray  prevented 
the  Buri'ender  of  the  town.  He  gave  the  Presbyterians  no 
credit  for  their  defence  of  the  city,  although  they  were  at  least 
nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  rank  and  file ;  and  he  told  a 
deliberate  falsehood  in  stating  he  did  not  know  the  names  of 
the  Presbyterian  clergymen  in  the  town  during  the  siege, 
although  a  correct  list  of  them  had  been  given  to  him  before 
his  book  was  published,  Mackenzie  had  been  chaplain  to  his 
own  regiment,  and,  when  in  Edinburgh,  Walker  was  able  to 
mention  six  of  the  ministers  by  name  to  Mr.  Osborne,  whom 
he  hastened  to  asperse.*  But  his  great  object  was  to  make 
the  world  believe  that  the  Presbyterian  defenders  of  Derry 
were  a  miserable  minority,  and  that  he,  who  had  never  headed 
a  sally  or  repulsed  an  attack,  was  a  gi*eat  military  hero,  entitled 
to  aU  the  rewards  due  for  saving  the  town  he  had  tried  to 
surrender.  Such  was  Walker,  But  his  storj-,  having  got  the 
start,  was  believed  by  the  world,  and  some,  even  now,  have 
magnified  this  miserable  old  meddler  into  a  military  genius 
and  a  hero. 

In  Loudon,  there  was  nobody  at  first  to  oontradiot  his 
assertion,  and  he  was  taken  at  his  own  estimate  of  himself. 
The  world  thought  that  he  had  saved  the  city.  Crowds 
followed  him  when  he  appeared  in  public.  He  received  £5,000, 
the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  the  promise  of  a  Bishopric,  whilfi 
the  real  defenders  of  the  town  were  left  in  stai-vation.  Besides 
all  this,  landlords  continued  to  exact  their  rents,  and  rectors 


*  A  Vindication  of  Rev«Fond  Mr.  Alexander  Oaborne.  p.  35. 
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tythes  from  the  Presbyterian  farmers,  who  had  lost  all 
>ir  chattels.  For  this  oppression  there  was  no  remedy,* 
Walker's  aocoimt  had  not  been  long  issued  until  an 
anonymous  pamphlet  entitled  ''An  Apology  for  the  Failures 
charged  on  the  Bev.  Mr.  George  Walker's  Printed  Account  of 
the  late  Siege  of  Derry,"  was  published,  in  which  a  few  of  his 
mistakes  were  pointed  out  and  his  assumptions  exposed. 
Some  friends  of  Mr.  Walker  replied,!  and,  before  the  end  of 
1689,  he  published  himself  a  vindication  of  his  •'  True  Account." 
In  this,  he  practically  admits  many  of  the  charges,  by  not 
attempting  to  refute  them.  Early  in  1690,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Boyse  of  Dublin,  published  his  "Vindication"  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Osborne  from  the  accusation  made  by  Walker  that 
he  was  a  spy  of  Tyrconnel.  In  this  pamphlet  the  •'  Governor 
of  Derry  "  was  absolutely  crushed,  and  neither  he  nor  any  of 
his  friends  ventured  to  reply. 

In  order  to  give  the  world  a  true  account  of  the  defence  of 
Derry,  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie,  minister  of  Cookstown,  and 
chaplain  of  Walker's  own  regiment,  published  "  A  Narrative  of 
the  Siege  of  Londonderry."  Before  publication,  it  was  read 
over  to  Colonel  Murray,  Colonel  Crofton,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Blair,  Captain  Sauuderson,  and  Captain  Samuel  MuiTay,  who 
gave  their  assent  to  its  contents.  This  fact  is  certified  by  Sir 
Arthur  Rawdon,  Sir  Arthur  Langford,  Colonel  Upton,  Mr. 
David  Cairns,  and  several  others  who,  at  the  same  time,  had 
been  present,  and  had  concurred  in  Mackenzie's  statements. 
This  narrative  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  united 
account  of  all  these  gentlemen.  It  related  many  circumstances 
not  told  by  any  other  histonan.  It  did  justice  to  Murray  and 
Noble,  put  Walker  in  his  proper  position,  and  proved   the 

*  Manuscript  ^Utiutes  of  tbe  Presbytery  of  Actrim,  pp.  278,  286. 

(  On*  of  these  anonymoufl  replies  is  entitled  **Rcfleotions  on  a  PAper 
Pretending  to  be  an  Apolo^  for  the  Failures  charged  on  Mr.  Wftlker's 
Aooount  of  tbe  Siege  of  London-derry."  Loudon,  1CS9. 
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falsehood  of  his  "True  Account*'  and  hia  "Vindication.** 
Walker  did  not  venture  to  reply.  A  friend  of  hia,  suppoaed  to 
be  Bishop  Vesey,  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Mr.  John 
Mackenzie's  Narrative  a  Falae  Libel,"  which  contained  some 
certificates  from  officers  who  had  lost  their  property  during 
the  siege,  and  who  thought  that  the  influence  of  Walker 
would  be  useful  in  recovering  what  they  claimed.  These 
certificates  were  worded  to  prove  that  Walker  was  joint 
Governor  with  Baker,  and  with  Mitohelburn,  but  they  were 
general  in  their  terms,  and  none  of  them  specified  anything 
done  by  the  Reverend  Governor  in  respect  of  military  affairs. 
Id  fact  none  of  the  certificates  contradicted  the  main  charges 
that  had  been  brought  against  the  warlike  rector.  Mackenzie 
then  published  "  Dr.  Walker's  Invisible  Champion  Foyl'd; "  to 
which  crushing  reply  neither  Walker  nor  any  of  his  friends 
ventured  to  rejoin. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  BOYNE,  AUGHKIM,  AND  LIMERICK. 

E  AN  WHILE  James  summoned  a  Failiament  to  mt 
on  the  7th  of  May.  The  Protestant  freeholders  did 
not  venture  to  vote.  The  Corporations  had  been 
re-modelled  by  Tyrconnel,  and  Protestant  peers  did  not 
obey  the  summons  to  attend.  Accordingly  very  few  vr&rt 
present  except  Roman  Catholics.  This  Parliament  repealed 
the  Act  of  Settlement  passed  in  1662,  which  confirmed  to 
Protestant  owners  the  estates  forfeited  by  Roman  Catholics 
on  account  of  rebellion.  All  the  landed  property  in  Ireland 
was  restored  to  the  representatives  of  those  who  possessed  it 
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before  the  23rd  of  October,  1641 ;  and  thero  was  also  & 
provision  to  the  effect  that  all  who  owned  estates  should 
forfeit  them,  if  they  had  held  any  correspondence  with  persons 
in  arms  against  His  Majesty.  These  enactments  struck  a  blow 
at  almost  every  Protestant  landowner  in  Ireland.  If  the  estate 
had  come  to  the  family  before  1641,  it  was  confiscated  by 
one  provision  of  the  Act;  if  obtained  afterwards,  it  was 
confiscated  by  another  provision. 

An  Act  of  Attainder  was  also  passed  by  which  nearly  2,500 
persons  were  by  name  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  unless 
they  would  surrender  for  trial  before  a  specified  day  ;  and  the 
Act  was  kept  secret  until  the  day  was  past.  The  result  was 
that  2,461  persons  were  proclaimed  traitors^  although  some  of 
them  were  at  that  VQxy  time  in  the  service  of  King  James, 
before  the  walls  of  Londonderry.  The  tithe  payable  by  Boman 
Catholics  was  transferred  to  their  own  clergy,  and  in  many 
places  the  Episcopal  incumbents  were  left  without  main- 
tenance. Although  the  same  Parliament  passed  an  Act  giving 
liberty  of  conscience,  Protestants  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
their  religion  would  be  respected  by  men  who  took  away  their 
lives  and  their  property.  Money  being  scarce  with  James,  he 
got  a  number  of  brass  utensils,  and  old  cannons  melted  and 
coined  into  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences.  But  foreign 
countries  would  not  accept  this  base  coin  in  exchange  for 
their  commodities,  and  prices  soon  rose  so  high  that  a  person 
had  to  carry  the  full  of  a  bag  of  money  in  order  to  purchase 
biQt  a  few  articles. 

When  it  was  reported  in  Dublin  that  the  battle  of  New- 
lownbutler  had  been  lost,  and  the  siege  of  Londonderry  raised, 
Av»uz  proposed  to  slaughter  every  Protestant  whom  the 
Government  could  ><  '  ud  ;  but  James  refused  to  accept  of 
the  suggestion.    Tl i  :  of  the  French  Ambassador  was  to 

render  the  separation  between  England  and  Ireland  complete. 
Tbo  objeot  of  JaiDM  was  to  regain  the  Crown  of  England 
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whioh  be  had  lost,  and  he  knew  well  enough  that  were  he  to 
consent  to  a  massacre  of  Protestants  it  would  destroy  any 
ohanoe  of  his  recall. 

Before  long,  the  Irish  Piotestants  received  substantial 
assistance.  On  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  August,  Schomberg, 
lately  created  a  Duke,  landed  at  Groomsport  with  about  10,000 
men.  He  was  a  Gorman  by  birth,  a  Galvinist  in  religion,  and 
the  ablest  master  of  the  science  of  war  then  alive.  Notwith- 
standing his  eighty  years,  he  fitiU  sat  in  the  saddle  with  dignity 
and  firmness.  On  the  field  of  Montes  Claros  he  had  saved  the 
Portuguese  monarchy  from  destruction  in  its  struggle  with 
Spain.  Having  afterwards  risen  to  the  position  of  Marshal  in 
France,  he  laid  down  his  high  office  for  sake  of  the  true  faith, 
and  hiul  come  with  William  to  England.  The  English 
Parliament,  to  compensate  him  for  his  losses^  had  made  him 
the  munificent  grant  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.*  Yet 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  same  Parliament  never  gave  the 
gallant  defenders  of  Derry  and  Enniskillen  even  the  an-ears  of 
their  pay.  As  soon  as  Schomberg  had  landed  his  troops,  he 
marched  to  Garrickfergus,  which  was  oaptm*ed  with  a  loss  of 
about  200  men.  The  country  people,  who  were  all  •"Irish 
Boots,"  thronged  round  the  prisoners,  and  would,  probably, 
have  taken  their  lives,  had  the  Duke  not  ridden  in  among  the 
Protestants,  pistol  in  hand,  and  prevented  them  from  assailing 
their  defenceless  enemies. 

Schomberg  then  proceeded  to  Belfast,  and,  without  delay, 
began  his  march  southwards.  Had  be  pressed  on  rapidly,  he 
might  have  taken  Dubhn,  then  defenceless.  But  he  encamped 
at  Dundalk  to  await  the  arrival  of  cannons  and  supplies.  By 
this  delay,  he  missed  the  opportimity  of  capturing  the  capital, 
and  lost  many  men  from  the  unhealthy  position  of  his  camp. 

*  WiiherofWr  ytho  ii  generally  accurate,  made  a  mistake  in  conveying 
the  fmpreRsioa  that  Sobomherg  received  only  an  anniuty  of  £500  a  year. 
The  Boyue  and  Aughrim,  (.  33. 
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Meanwhile  King  James  had  collected  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  and  he  offered  battle  to  the  Protestants.  Schomberg 
feared  to  attack  a  force  so  superior  in  numbers,  and  James 
feared  to  attack  a  general  bo  distinguished  as  Schomberg. 
Colonel  Lloyd,  however,  at  the  head  of  the  Enniskillen  men, 
defeated  a  large  party  of  the  enemy  who  were  marching  towards 
Sligo,  killed,  it  is  said,  700  of  them,  took  many  prisoners,  and 
oaptured  8,000  cattle.  This  was  the  last  of  Lloyd's  great 
exploits,  as  he  died  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year. 

After  Schomberg  had  lost  one-third  of  his  army  by  disease, 
he  retreated  northwards,  and  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Lisbum. 
There  he  received  the  Revs.  Robert  Henry  and  Alexander 
M'Cracken,  who  came  as  a  deputation  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Antrim,*  The  presence  of  Schomberg  in  the  North  brought 
security  to  the  Ulster  Presbyterians,  who  returned  to  their 
farms  and  rebuilt  their  houses. 

King  James  received  re-eniorcements  of  men  and  supplies 
of  money  from  France,  then  at  war  with  Great  Britain ;  but 
his  cause  was  much  weakened  by  quarrels  between  his  Lish 
and  his  EVench  followers,  and  the  winter  "was  idly  spent  in 
revels  and  other  debauches."  i  In  October  the  Irish  under 
8ars6eld  succeeded  in  capturing  Sligo,  and,  some  time  after- 
wards, a  party  from  Charlemont  burned  Dungannon.J  Two 
colonels  named  O'Reilly  held  the  town  of  Cavan  at  this  time  for 
the  Jacobites.  Re-enforced  by  Berwick,  they  resolved  to 
surprise  Wolseley,  who  then  held  Belturbet  for  William.  But 
Wolseley  had  himself  determined  to  surprise  the  O'Reillys, 
and  he  arrived  at  Cavan,  on  the  I3th  of  February,  1690,  with 
700  foot  and  five  troops  of  cavalry,  just  as  the  drums  were 
beating  to  assemble  the  Irish  troops  before  marching  to  attack 
Belturbet.       After  a  desperate    engagement,   he    drove    the 

*  Manusoripi  tfinutes  of  Prcfibytery  of  Antrim,  p.  290. 
t  Plunkett  and  Hogao's  EditioD  of  0 'Kelly,  p.  13. 
}  Story,  L,  p.  48. 
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infantry  into  the  fort,  captured  the  town,  destroyed  a  vast 
quantity  of  proyisions,  and  then  retreated  in  safety — taking 
Killeshandra  Caatle  on  his  way  back. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  Schomberg  obtained  possessiou  of 
Oharlemont  Fort  by  capitulation.  This  stronghold  had  been 
erected  about  1602  by  Sir  Charles  Blunt,  Lord  Mountjoy,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  was  named  after  himself.  It  stood  on 
rising  ground,  about  four  acres  in  extent,  which  formed  a 
peninsula  with  the  Blackwater  on  one  side  and  a  morass  on 
the  other;  and  it  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  important 
strongholds  in  Ulster. 

When  the  Irish  marched  out,  their  appearance  created  con- 
siderable amusement.  Their  commander,  Teague  O'Eegan,  was 
dressed  in  an  old  red  coat,a  weather-beaten  wig,  a  narrow  white 
beaver  hat,  a  yellow  cravat  tied  to  the  one  aide^  boots  with  a 
thousand  wrinkles,  and,  although  the  day  was  hot,  a  large  muff 
around  him.  He  was  drunk  with  brandy,  and  mounted  on 
an  old  spavined  horse,  quite  lame,  yet  exceedingly  vicious. 
Thus  equipped,  he  approached  the  Duke  to  pay  his  respects. 
Just  then  Teague 's  horse  began  to  fling  with  such  vehemence 
that  the  two  commanders  were  compelled  to  cut  short  their 
conference.  The  Irish  officers  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  Duke,  and  the  common  soldiers  received  each  a  loaf  out  of 
the  stores.  On  the  way  to  Armagh,  a  priest  who  had  been  in 
Charlemont,  began  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  tran substantia- 
tion with  one  of  Schomberg's  dragoons.  Unable  to  reply  to 
the  soldier's  arguments,  or  to  stand  the  merriment  evoked  by 
his  wit,  the  priest  began  to  enforce  his  theology  with  blows. 
The  dragoon  willingly  adopted  this  method  of  controversy, 
and  the  clerg\'man  was  severely  beaten.  A  complaint  against 
the  soldier's  conduct  was  made  to  O'Began,  when  he  was 
dining  with  the  oflQcers  in  Armagh,  but  he  replied,  with  an 
oath,  that  he  was  glad  of  it.  "  What  had  the  priest  Co  do  to 
dispute  religion  with  a  dragoon  ?"  * 

•  Btoty,  i.  63. 
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KiDg  William,  Bndlng  that  all  England  was  becoming 
impatient  at  the  slowness  with  which  the  war  was  conducted, 
determined  to  assume  the  command  himself,  and,  on  the  14th 
of  June,  he  landed  at  Cairickfergus.  From  this  place  he 
proceeded  to  Belfast,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Sovereign, 
Captain  Robert  Leatbes.*  Having  been  conducted  to  the 
Castle,  he  was  entertained  by  Sir  William  Franklin.  The 
townspeople  were  nearly  all  Presbyterians,  and  they  received, 
with  the  wildest  demonstrations  of  joy,  the  Great  King  who 
was  now  regarded  as  the  champion  of  Protestantism.  At 
night  the  town  was  illuminated,  and  bonfires  burned  on  every 
hill  around. 

When  William  arrived  in  Ireland  it  had  about  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  almost  all  farmers,  who 
themselves  tilled  the  lands  that  they  held,  and  manufactured 
the  clothing  that  they  wore.  There  was  not  a  single  town  of 
oonsiderable  size  in  the  kingdom  except  Dublin,  which  then 
contained  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Throughout 
Ulster  the  largest  places  were  mere  villages.  In  1660,  Belfast 
contained  only  *'five  streets  and  five  ladies  with  150  houses," 
which  would  indicate  a  population  of  eight  or  nine  hundred.! 
Six  years  afterwards,  there  were  204  houses  rated  for  hearth 
money,  and  the  number  increased  year  by  year.  When 
William  entered  the  town  it  contained  about  2,000  inhabitants, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  populous  places  in  Ulster.    All  the 


*  In  Beid's  Ubtorr,  vol.  ii,  p.  IDS,  the  chief  magiBlnto  it  erroneouBlj 
eallftd  C^pinln  Robert  Leather. 

f  tn  1663  thero  woro  io  Der ry  264  housAR  oo  which  the  hearth  money 
tas  w«e  paid«  but  p&upers  were  exempt.  In  1706  thero  were  474  houses. 
AooordlDg  to  an  estimate  found  among  tho  papers  of  Sir  William  Petty, 
the  Proiriiice  of  Ulster  in  1669  oontaitied  40,650  English  and  Scotch,  and 
63»673  Utah,  while  all  Ireland  oontained  86,107  English  and  Scotch,  and 
413,084  Iriflh.  This  evidently  refers  only  to  adults,  and  must  be  doubled 
to  obtain  the  total  population. 
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bouses  were  then  covered  with  thatch,  and,  even  so  late  ai 
1700,  there  were  only  ten  slated  dwellings  in  the  town.*  It 
was  lighted  by  lanterns  "  hung,  at  every  other  house  doore  or 
window  time  about  in  ye  Dark  Nights  from  ye  houres  of  six  to 
tenn,  from  ye  29th  of  September  to  ye  29th  of  March 
ffollowing."  Ab  a  protection  against  fire,  it  was  ordered  that 
all  "wooden  cbymneys  should  be  forthwith  pulled  down  and 
bricke  cbymneys  made  in  steede  thereof  ;"  and,  in  1686,  it  was 
enacted  that  every  inhabitant  of  "  sixty  pounds  free  substance" 
should  furnish  one  'Meathem  buckett"  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Sovereign,  who  was  himself  to  provide,  at  the  pubEc  charge, 
ladders  and  also  poles  with  hooks  and  chains  for  pulling 
down  houses,  on  the  occasion  of  fire. 

There  were  various  regulations  for  keeping  the  town  dean. 
But-chers  were  compelled  to  carry  "  ye  Blood  and  Garbage  '*  of 
"  beasts  or  cattle"  slaughtered,  "  twenty  yards  beyond  the  full 
sea  mark."  In  1667,  various  laws  previously  passed  were 
confirmed.  By  one  of  these,  it  was  declared  unlawful  for  any 
inhabitant  to  sufiFer  horses,  cows,  swine,  or  geese  to  wander 
about  in  the  streets,  or  to  cause  any  dunghill  to  be  made  before 
his  door,  or  to  cast  any  carrion  or  loathsome  thing  into  the 
river  wblcb  ran  downa  High  Street,  on  the  pain  of  forfeiting 
five  shillings  for  each  offence. 

Such  was  Belfast  when  William  entered  the  town. 
Evidently  ho  was  pleased  with  the  enthusiasm  in  his  cause 
exhibited  by  the  people,  who  were  almost  all  PresbyterianB- 
A  deputation  of  Presbyterian  clergymen  consisting  of  the  Bev. 
Patrick  Adair,  Belfast ;  the  Bev.  Archibald  Hamilton,  Armagh ; 
and  the  Rev.  William  Adair,  Ballyeaston,  waited  on  His 
Majesty,  and  were  received  most  graciously.  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Patrick  Adair  had  several  interviews  with  the  King,  who 


*  The  Town  Book  of  the  Oorporktion  of  Belfast,  edited  by  Robert  M. 
Young,  B.A.,  O.E.;  M.R.LA.,  P.R.S.AX 
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took  great  interest  in  hie  conversation  and  was  evidently 
impressed  by  the  information  he  communicated. 

William  soon  marched  southwards.  On  his  way,  he  issued 
from  his  "  Court  at  Hillsborough,"  on  the  19th  of  June,  1690, 
an  order  to  Christopher  Carleton,  collector  of  the  port  of 
Belfast,  to  pay  £1,200  a  year  to  trustees  on  behalf  of  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  clergymen.  Afterwards  this  grant  was 
put  on  the  civil  list  and  paid  out  of  the  Irish  exchequer. 
Some  of  our  historians  tell  us  that  it  produced  at  first  only 
eleven  pounds  a  year  for  each  minister,  but,  until  the 
numerous  vacancies  were  filled,  it  must  have  given  each 
annuitant  about  twenty-five  pounds,  after  making  allowanoe 
for  the  miscellaneous  purposes  to  which  the  Synod  sometimes 
applied  part  of  the  endowment.  The  Bounty  being  a  fixed 
sum,  the  amount  payable  to  each  recipient  became  less  as  the 
number  of  clerg}Tnen  increased.  From  this  sprung  a  tendency 
to  oppose  the  erection  of  new  congregations,  which  counter- 
balanced much  of  the  good  that  the  grant  otherwise  eflfected.* 

As  William  passed  along,  he  was  favourably  impressed 
with  the  appearance  of  the  countrj-,  which  ho  declared  was  a 
land  worth  fighting  for.  Mindful  of  Schomberg's  mistake,  he 
said  that  "  he  did  not  come  there  to  let  grass  grow  under  his 
feet."  At  Loughbrickland,  he  reviewed  his  army,  which 
consisted  of  36,000  men,  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  Dutch, 
Danes  and  French  Huguenots.  On  the  25th  of  Jane,  he 
reached  ^twry,  and  on  the  30th  was  close  to  the  Irish,  35,000 
Strong,  who  were  posted  near  Drogheda,  on  the  right  bank  of 


•  Prom  the  Mmut<is  of  the  Synod  held  in  September.  1691,  It  appears 
that  there  were  then  only  about  44  mioJsterB  in  the  ooiintry.  If  each  of 
Ibem  received  £26  a  year,  there  would  bo  £100  for  misoellimeoag  purposes, 
wbiob  was  more  than  would  be  required. 

Daring  King  Willi&m's  Bojuurn  in  Belfast,  he  worshipped  oue 
Sunday  in  the  Episcopal  charch.  Tho  preacher  was  Dr.  Royse  (not  Dr. 
Boyae  m  Aiated  by  Reid). 
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the  Boyne.  The  same  evening,  while  he  rode  along  the  hank 
of  the  riyer  to  view  the  enemy's  position,  musket  balls 
sometimes  whistled  over  the  heads  of  his  party,  or  struck  the 
ground  beside  them.  But  His  Majesty  rode  on  regardless  of 
danger.  Having  come  to  a  rising  ground,  he  alighted  to  take 
some  refreshments.  Meanwhile,  under  cover  of  a  party  of 
cavalry,  the  enemy  had  placed  two  field  pieces  behind  a  hedge 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  they  opened  fire  just  as  the 
King  remounted.  The  first  ball  killed  a  man  and  two  horses. 
The  second  glanced  off  the  bank  of  the  river,  and)  in  rising* 
struck  the  King's  shoulder,  cut  a  piece  out  of  his  ooat^  and 
tore  off  a  little  of  the  flesh.  Mr.  Coningsby  placed  a 
handkerchief  on  the  wound,  and  His  Majesty  rode  off  to  have 
it  properly  dressed,  remarking  that  there  was  "  no  great  need 
for  the  bullet  coming  any  nearer."  Having  put  on  a  fresh 
ooat,  he  rode  about  all  evening,  examining  the  positions  and 
making  his  arrangements. 

Next  morning,  the  sun  shone  from  a  cloudless  sky  as  the 
rival  armies  prepared  for  battle >  The  soldiers  of  William  put 
green  sprigs  In  their  hats,  while  the  Irish  exhibited  bits  of 
white  paper.  The  troops  of  James  occupied  a  strong  position 
on  a  range  of  hills,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Boyne,  with  a 
morass  on  their  left.  These  hills  were  fortified  by  entrench- 
ments, and  they  were  so  intersected  by  hedges  and  ditches 
that,  in  many  places,  they  were  impassable  by  cavalry. 

William  led  his  army  across  the  river  in  three  divisions. 
The  first  under  General  Douglas  and  Meinhart  Sohomberg, 
one  of  the  Duke's  sons,  crossed  higher  up  at  Slane.  They  put 
the  Irish  cavahy  to  flight,  and  killed  Sir  Neal  O'NeiU,  their 
commander.  Then  they  encountered  such  a  large  body  of 
infantry  posted  behind  hedges  that,  for  a  time,  their  progress 
was  obstructed*  On  the  arrival  of  re-enforcements,  the  enemy 
were  put  to  flight  and  pursued  by  Bchomberg,  who  wished  to 
secure  the  pass  of  Duleek  behind  the  Iiish,  where  the  road, 
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only  a  few  feet  wide,  rau  tunidst  a  morass ;  but  his  progrees 
through  bogs  and  over  fences  was  so  slow  as  to  render  it 
doubtful  whether  he  could  accomplish  his  design. 

The  enemy  withdrew  their  French  auxiUaries  and  Sarsfield's 
horse  from  the  centre  at  Oldbridge,  to  re-eniorce  their  left, 
when  it  was  hard  pressed.  Duke  Schomberg  then  ordered 
the  second  detachment  of  William's  army  to  cross  the  river 
and  attack  the  weakened  centre  of  the  Irish.  The  Dutch 
guards,  under  Solmea,  first  entered  the  water,  crowding  so 
closely  together  that  the  stream  rose  up  to  their  armpits, 
while  they  held  above  their  heads  their  newly  invented 
flint-lock  **  snap-haunches."  Then  the  men  of  Derry  and 
finniskillen  dashed  forwards,  and,  a  little  further  down,  La 
CaiUemotte  plunged  in  with  the  French  Huguenots.  Still 
lower  down,  the  Danes  forced  their  passage  across.  The  Irish 
opened  fire  on  the  Protestants  so  soon  as  they  entered  the 
water,  and  the  shot  came  quickly  from  batteries,  and  breast- 
works, and  from  behind  hedges.  Schomberg  pressed  his  men 
onwards,  and  the  river  was  safely  crossed.  Bichard  Humllton 
now  made  a  furious  charge.  Driving  the  Danes  back  into  the 
stream,  he  attacked  the  Huguenots,  and  La  CaiHemotto  was 
mortally  wounded.  Schomberg,  seeing  his  men  in  disorder, 
plunged  into  the  river  to  rally  them.  He  crossed  in  safety, 
but,  on  the  other  side,  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and 
killed  on  the  spot. 

The  conflict  raged  furiously  here  with  doubtful  success, 
until  the  King,  victorious  on  the  left,  arrived  with  re-enforce- 
ments suflicient  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  war.  William  with 
the  third  division  had  crossed  near  Drogheda  amid  a  storm  of 
bullets  from  the  enemy,  who  lined  the  hedges  and  breast- 
works. After  a  fierce  fight,  he  drove  the  Irish  backwards, 
overcame  all  opposition,  and  arrived  in  time  to  assist  the 
centre  disorganized  by  Schomberg's  death.  Placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Enniakillen  men,  he  led  them  forward ;  but 
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not  wishing,  wounded  as  he  was,  to  go  into  a  hand-to-hand 
cooBict,  he  turned  aside  before  meeting  the  enemy.  His 
action  was  mistaken  by  the  colonists,  who,  although  brave, 
were  untrained,  and  they  followed  the  King  instead  of  chargh 
the  Irish.  William  now  led  forward  a  Dutch  regiment.  Th< 
Enniskillen  men,  having  seen  their  mistake,  charged  at  once, 
and  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  Bichard  Hamilton,  at  the  head 
of  the  cavalry,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of 
the  day,  but  his  men  were  repulsed,  and  he  was  himself  takea^ 
prisoner,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  King.  '"  Do  you  think, 
asked  William  of  his  prisoner,  '*  will  the  Irish  fight  any 
more?"  *' Yes,  please  Your  Majesty,"  said  he^  "upon  my 
honour,  I  think  they  will,"  *<  Your  honour,"  aaid  the  King, 
sarcastically,  remembering  bow  Hamilton  had  deceived  him 
before.  But  then  he  gave  orders  that  they  should  attend  to 
the  prisoner's  wounds.* 

The  battle  was  now  won,  but  the  Irish  retreated  in  good 
order.  Meinhart  Sohomberg  had  failed  to  reach  the  pass  of 
Duleek  behind  the  Irish  army  in  time  to  prevent  their  retreat.^ 
James  stood  on  Dunore  Hill,  watching  the  battle,  and  remained 
there  until  the  troops  of  William  approached  in  pursuit. 
Then,  protected  by  Sargfield's  cavaU-y,  he  made  such  hasto  to 


"  General  Riobfttd  H&inilton  was  grandeon  of  Sir  George  Hamilton 
who  received  a  grant  of  land  near  8trabane.  This  branch  of  the 
Hamilton  family  were  very  sealouB  Boman  Catholics  for  a  long  time 
after  their  settlement  in  Ireland.  In  1629,  George  Downham,  Bishop  of 
Derry,  wrote  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  '*  Since  he  got  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberoora's  grant  of  the  Barony  of  Strahano,  Sir  George  Hamilton  has 
done  his  best  to  plant  Popery  there,  and  has  brought  over  priests  and 
JesuitH  from  Scotland.  ...  As  Sir  William  has  inherited  the  propor. 
tion  of  his  father.  Sir  Claude,  all  the  Hamilton  lands  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  PapistB."  In  an  "  information  "  made  by  the  Bishop  it  is  stated: 
"Sir  Wtlliam  Hamilton,  a  good  eoholar,  was  a  Papist,  and  perverted  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Ards,  who  had  beun  a  Protestant. '  Oal.  State  t 
Papers,  1625^32, 
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flee  that  he  arrived  in  Dublin  the  same  evening  to  bring  the 
news  of  his  own  defeat.  Next  day  he  left  the  city  never  to 
return.     Embarking  at  Kinsale,  he  took  refuge  in  France. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  Irish  lost  about  fifteen 
hundred  men,  and  the  Protestants  five  hundred.  Among 
these  were  Bohomberg  the  foremost  captain  of  Europe,  and 
poor  old  Walker,  lately  nominated  Bishop  of  Derry,  whose 
death  was  a  positive  gain.  When  William  heard  that  he  was 
killed  at  the  ford,  he  asked,  "  what  took  him  there?"  This 
reply  did  not  arise  from  want  of  feeling,  as  when  he  heard  of 
Schomberg's  death,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  said,  "  I 
have  lost  my  father."  But,  as  Macaulay  remarks,  he  thought 
Walker  "  a  busybody  who  had  been  properly  punished  for 
running  into  danger  without  any  call  of  duty."  In  all  proba- 
bility he  had  learned  the  true  character  of  the  vain  old  man 
from  Adair  in  Belfast.  William  entered  Dublin  without  oppo- 
sition, and  was  welcomed  with  acclamations  by  the  entire 
Protestant  population  assembled  at  College  Green.  The  news 
of  his  victory  was  received  with  delight  in  England,  in  Holland, 
in  Austria,  and,  strange  to  say,  even  in  Borne,  as  the  Pope  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  Louis,  and  favoured 
Austria,  then  allied  with  Great  Britain. 

The  Bishops  of  Meath  and  Limerick,  with  a  number  of 
Episcopal  clergy,  met  the  King,  congratulated  him  on  his 
victory,  and  promised  their  obedience.  Dr.  Dopping,  the 
Bishop  of  Meath,  had  presented  a  similar  address  to  King 
James  a  few  months  previously.  On  the  last  Sunday  of  June» 
he  and  his  clergy  prayed  for  King  James,  and,  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  July,  they  oflfered  up  prayers  for  William  whom 
they  lately  denounced  as  a  usurper.  Dr.  William  King, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Derry,  had,  in  the  beginning  of  1689, 
prayed  that  God  would  give  King  James  the  victory  over  all 
his  enemies.  In  the  following  March,  he  offered  up  the  same 
prayer  for  William.     After  the  **  Break  of  Dromore,"  he  began, 
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once  more,  to  pray  for  JameB,  but  when  Schomberg  landeclj 
he  turned  round  again  to  pray  for  Williara.  In  this  way  he 
had  thus  prayed  backwards  and  forwards  four  times.* 

William,  with  about  20,000  men,  proceeded  to  Limerick, 
leaving  his  artillery  in  charge  of  a  small  party  which  followed. 
Information  of  this  being  conveyed  to  Sarsfield,  he  set  out 
with  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  got  behind  WiUiam's  army, 
surprised  the  guards,  and  burst  the  cannons.  The  King  had 
heard  of  Sarsfield's  expedition,  and,  fearing  his  object,  ordered 
Sir  John  Lainer  with  600  horsemen  to  re-enforce  the  party  in 
charge  of  the  guns :  but,  by  some  mistake,  these  orders  were 
not  obeyed  for  several  hours  aftei'wards,  and  Lainer  had  pro- 
ceeded only  a  short  distance  when  he  heard  the  noise  of  the 
explosion,  proving  that  all  was  over. 

Limerick  stands  ou  an  island  in  the  Shannon,  and  has 
suburbs  on  both  sides  of  the  river  connected  with  that  island 
by  bridges.  It  was  defended  by  an  Irish  garrison  under  the 
French  commander  Boisscleau.  Almost  all  the  heavy  artillery 
having  been  destroyed  by  Sai'sfield,  and  William,  fearing  that 
the  autumnal  rains  would  produce  fever  in  his  camp,  began  to 
meditate  raising  the  siege.  Before  leaving,  he  made 
attempt  to  take  the  town  by  storm,  on  the  27th  of  August  J 
but,  after  the  attacking  party  had  entered,  they  were  driven 
back  with  a  loss  of  500  killed  and  about  1,000  wounded. 
William  then  raised  the  siege,  placed  his  ai'my  in  winter 
quarters,  and  embarked  for  England. 

At  that  very  time,  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  sent  by  the 
Government  with  5,000  men  to  reduce  Cork,  was  waiting  at 
Portsmouth  for  a  favourable  wind.  On  the  23rd  of  September, 
he  landed  in  Ireland,  and  he  began  the  siege  at  once.  The 
garrison,  wanting   auMnunition,  smrendored   in  a  few  days, 

*0ampboll'a  \Ianusoript  History,     Queon  Mftry  eaid,  with  refereooe 
to  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church,  **  Everybody  agrees  that  it  is  the  won^ 
in  Christendom." 
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From  Cork,  he  proceeded  to  Kinsale,  which  also  capitulated. 
In  five  weeks  after  leaving  England,  Marlborough  had  re- 
turned, having  done  more  for  the  King,  as  people  said,  in 
three  weeks  than  some  of  his  foreign  generals  in  two  years. 

During  the  campaign  of  1691,  William  remained  in  Holland 
to  direct  operations  against  France,  and  his  place  in  Ireland, 
as  Commander- iu- Chief,  was  supplied  by  General  Ginkell. 
The  Irish  were  led  by  Saint  Ruth,  a  French  general  of  great 
ability,  known  as  '*  The  Scourge  of  the  Heretics,"  on  account 
of  the  relentless  cruelty  with  which  he  conducted  war  against 
the  Calvinists  in  his  native  country. 

Saint  Ruth,  with  20,000  foot  and  5,000  horse,  was  encamped 
near  Atblone.  This  town,  strongly  fortitjed,  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  Shannon,  which  flows  through  it  with  great 
rapidity.  Ginkell  marched  thitherward  from  Mullingar. 
Capturing  Ballyniore  on  his  way,  he  arrived,  on  the  19th  of 
June,  bofore  the  fortiiications  of  Athlone.  Being  well  supplied 
witli  artilltiry,  he  soon  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  of  the  English 
town  which  lay  next  him  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Shannon.* 
A  storming  party,  commanded  by  General  Mackay  of  Killie- 
crankie  renown,  entered  the  opening  and  captured  this  part  of 
the  town  without  dillioulty.  Among  the  slain  was  General 
Kirko,  whose  merit  in  relieving  Derry  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  his  wickedness  and  cruelty. 

The  enemy  had  broken  down  part  of  the  bridge  which 
spanned  the  Shannon  at  this  place.  Giiikell  succeeded  in 
getting  the  breach  repaired,  e:scept  one  arch,  when  a  covered 
^way,  useti  for  protecting  his  workmen,  was  burned  by  the  Irish. 
[e  then  determined  to  try  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
cross  by  a  ford.     Two  Danish   soldiers,   under   sentence  of 


*Lord  MacAuliky  la  miataJceo  in  supposiog  that  AtbioDo  was  sor- 
loand^d  by  rftropart))  of  earth  alone,  m  there  were  ivaUfl  round  the 
£ngliBb  tovm. 
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death,  were  induced,  by  a  promise  of  pardon,  to  wade  acrosfl 
the  greater  part  of  the  river.  Being  taken  for  deserters,  the 
Irish  did  not  fire  till  they  had  turned  back,  and  tlie  shower  of 
balls  then  sent  after  them  either  missed  their  mark  or  glanced 
harmlessly  ofT  their  armour. 

In  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  June,  deserters  brought  in- 
formation that  the  enemy,  expecting  no  further  attack  that  day, 
had  retired  to  their  camp.  Ginkell  immediately  gave  oi*dera 
to  cross  the  Shannon.  Mackay  led  one  detachment  through 
Ihe  river  by  a  ford.  Another  crossed  on  planks  thrown  over 
the  broken  aroh,  and  a  third  used  pontoons.  Saint  Buth  had 
retired  to  the  camp  to  prepare  for  a  banquet  in  the  evening. 
The  ganison.  in  his  absence,  made  but  slight  resistance,  and, 
with  a  loss  of  29  killed  and  about  iO  wounded,  Ginkell 
became  master  of  the  remaining  part  of  Athlone. 

Saint  Ruth  bad  been  so  certain  of  being  able  to  defend  this 
town  thai  he  said : — "  Ginkell's  master  ought  to  hang  him  for 
trying  to  take  Athlone,  and  mine  ought  to  hang  me  if  I  lose 
it."  Being  now  maddened  with  disappointment,  the  French 
General  determined  to  hazard  a  pitched  battle.  He  placed  his 
army  near  Aughrim  Castle,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  extends 
for  two  miles.  In  front  and  to  the  left  were  bogs  almost 
impassable.  Two  roads  led  to  this  position.  One  was  on  the 
Irish  right.  The  other  was  between  the  bog  in  front  and  the 
bog  on  the  left.  On  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  12th  of  July, 
Ginkell,  with  about  18,000  men,  arrived  in  front  of  the  Irish 
position.*  He  commenced  the  attack  by  sending  along  the 
path  on  the  enemy's  right  a  strong  detachment,  who  forced 
their  way  across,  although  the  Irish  fought  with  great  courage. 


•  Withcrow  says  14,000;  but  hia  estimate  is  too  low.  His  accoimt  of 
this  battle  ia  very  confui^d.  In  one  place  (p.  271)  ho  states  the  oastle 
waB  taken  by  Ruvigny  juat  after  he  bad  led  his  men  to  the  attack  ;  while 
in  another  place  (p  27C)  be  statoa  it  ttos  not  captured  till  after  the  Irish 
were  defeated,  which  is  correct. 
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Maclcay,  who  commanded  the  centre,  now  sent  four  battalions 
of  foot  right  through  the  bog  in  front  of  the  enemy.  With 
great  difiBculty  they  moved  forward,  under  a  terrific  fire, 
sinking  deep  in  the  mud  at  every  step.  But,  at  last,  they 
gained  firtu  ground,  and  charged  the  Irish,  who  at  once 
gave  way.  Pursuing  too  far,  they  were  repulsed  and  driven 
back  into  the  bog.  Rallied  by  Talmash,  they  returned  to  the 
attack,  and  killed  many  of  those  who  pursued  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Derry  and  Enniskillen  regiments  with 
Buvigny  and  the  Huguenot  cavalry  had  crossed  by  a  narrow 
path  on  the  Irish  left.  Saint  Ruth  at  this  time  felt  so  confident 
of  victory  that  he  did  not  seriously  oppose  them  when  crossing. 
"  The  more  they  are  *'  said  he,  •'  the  more  we  shall  kill."  But 
the  Ulster  re^ments  having  got  over,  sheltered  themselves 
behind  walls  where  they  repelled  a  furious  attack.  The 
Huguenot  cavalry  charged  the  Irish  and  drove  them  back  with 
such  bravery  that  even  Saint  Buth  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
delight.  He  was  giving  orders  to  make  this  point  the  chief 
object  of  attack  when  his  head  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon 
ball. 

The  jealousy  between  the  Irish  and  French  officers  pre- 
vented Sarafield,  who  commanded  the  resei-ve,  from  knowing 
the  plans  of  Saint  Ruth."^  He  had  been  told  not  to  move 
without  orders,  and,  as  no  orders  came,  he  remained  inactive. 
The  English  centre  pressed  on  once  more.  The  Irish,  now 
attacked  in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  gave  way  in  confusion* 
The  defeat  became  a  route,  and  the  slaughter  was  great,  as  the 
defeated  army  received  no  quarter.!  They  lost  about  7»000 
men,  whose  bodies,  stripped  by  their  own  countrymen,  and  left 
unburied,  seemed  like  flocks  of  sheep  over  the  hills  around. 
The  English  lost  about  1,700  killed  and  wounded. 

*  SATsfield  waa  not  even  seoond  in  coouniuid,  as  that  position  \nM 
ooonpaed  by  General  De  Teae^.  The  plan  of  tbo  battle  adopted  by  Qiokell 
had  bees  proposed  by  Mookfty. 

t  Dalrymple. 
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Giukell  then  marched  to  Galw&y,  which  surrendered  in  ft 
few  days.  The  garriaon  were  permitted  to  proceed  in  armgj 
to  Limerick,  which  was  the  only  place  of  importanco  noi 
possessed  by  the  enemy.  Ginkell  marched  thither  with 
rapidity,  but  he  determined  to  act  with  great  caution  as  the 
garriaon  were  more  numerous  than  his  own  army.  On  the 
14th  of  August,  he  was  within  sight  of  Limerick.  That  very 
day  Tyrconnel  died  suddenly,  and  it  was  reported  that  he 
was  poisoned,  but  the  report  was  false. 

Limerick  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Shannon,  which,  below 
the  town,  becomes  wide  and  deep.     A  fleet  was  brought  up  to 
cut  off  supphes  by  water.    The  Munster  suburb  was  investednj 
eome  of  the  outworks  taken,  and  the  whole  town  bombarded 
with  gi'eat  fury  for  a  week.     At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  oi 
the   15th    of    September,   General    Talmash,  with  a    stroi 
detachment    m^-rched    two    miles   up   the    Shannon,  crossec 
by  tin  boats  and  a  pontoon -bridge,  without  encountering  mud 
resistance  from  the  surprised  enemy,  and  fortified  a  position 
on  the  west  bank.     On  the  22nd,  Ginkell  himself  %vith  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  crossed  the  river,  and  after  a  sever© 
conflict  captured  the   forts  by  which  Tho  mond   Bridge  was] 
defended.     The  Irish  retreated  towards  tho  town,  but  a  French 
officer  in  charge  of  the  drawbridge  pulled  it  up  too  soon,  and 
600  of  the  fugitives  were  either  drowned  in  the  river  or  slain 
by  the  English.     Ginkell  established  himself  within  ten  yards 
of    Tho  mond    Gate,    completely    investing    the    city,    and! 
separating    the  cavalry    without   from   the  infantry    within. 
D'Usson  and  Sai'sfield,  finding  that  further  resistance  would 
be  useless  determined  to  surrender.     A  truce  was  agreed  upon, 
and  officers  of  the  rival  armies  began  to  visit  each  other  and  to ! 
dine  together.     It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  an  Irishi 
ofiicer  made  use  of   the  often   quoted  expression,  **  Change^ 
Kings  and  we  will  fight  it  over  again.** 

After  a  good  deal  of  negotiation,  the  terms  were  an-anged. 
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There  were  both  military  and  civil  articles  of  surrender,  and 
the  treaty  was  not  formally  concluded  till  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Lords  Justices  from  Dublin,  whom  the  Irish  wished  to 
sign  the  civil  treaty  on  behalf  of  the  English  Government. 
By  the  military  articles,  Limerick  and  all  the  forts  and  castles 
held  for  James  in  Ireland  were  to  be  surrendered  ;  but  soldiers 
in  the  Irish  army  were  to  have  permission  to  leave  the  kingdom 
if  they  desired.  By  the  civil  articles  Roman  Catholics  were  to 
have  the  same  religious  privileges  that  they  had  enjoyed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  They  were  to  be  permitted  to 
follow  their  trades  and  professions,  were  to- receive  pardon  for 
&U  oHencea  committed  in  the  reign  of  James,  and  were  to  be 
free  from  all  oaths,  except  the  oath  of  allegiance.  This  treaty 
was  signed  on  tho  3rd  of  October,  at  the  well-known  "  Treaty 
Stone,"  on  the  Clare  side  of  the  Shannon.  It  was  generally 
supposed  by  Protestants  that  the  Boman  Catholics  were 
promised  too  much ;  several  most  important  provisions  of  these 
articles  were  never  ratified  by  Parliament,  and,  in  after  years 
under  Tory  ascendency,  the  treaty  was  most  shamefully 
violated. 

William  was  pleased  to  obtain  peace  at  any  price,  that  be 
might  be  free  to  prosecute  the  war  against  France  with  all  his 
forces.  Besides,  he  did  not  object  to  the  privileges  that  were 
promised  to  Boman  Catholics,  as  he  was  averse  to  religious 
disabilities,  and  declared  that,  although  he  had  come  to  deliver 
Protestants,  he  had  not  come  to  persecute  Papists.  Louis  was 
displeased  with  the  treaty,  as  it  left  William  free;  but  the 
Irish  soldiers  being  permitted  to  leave  the  country,  he  obtained 
the  services  of  about  10,000  men,  who  were  afterwards  known 
in  history  as  the  Irish  Brigade. 

The  war  was  now  over.  With  another  king  and  another 
faith  the  Irish  might  have  preserved  their  liberties.  But  this 
was  not  to  be>  Tho  stronger  race  were  again  victorious. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the   Presbyterians  of  Ulster— the   men 
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who  had  homo  the  brunt  of  battle,  and  whose  matohleaB  valour 
had  gained  the  "victory — were  soon  aftei-words  doomed  by  the 
KfUtooraoy  that  they  saved  to  bear  perseoutioB  along  with 
the  unfortunate  Kelts  whom  they  had  conquered.  One 
hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  had  perished.  They  had 
either  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  had  been  murdered  by 
soldiers,  or  cut  off  by  sickness.  The  crops  had  been  destroyed, 
the  cattle  taken  from  their  rightful  owners,  the  towns  burned, 
meeting-houses  destroyed,  and  many  of  the  people  turned 
naked  out  of  then-  houses,  or  murdered  if  they  resisted.* 
But  there  was  no  organized  system  ^of  murder  as  in  1641, 
The  Irish  authorities,  with  the  exception  of  Galmoy,  Rosen, 
and  one  or  two  others,  respected  the  non-combatants^  and 
tried  to  protect  them,  whether  Pi-otestants  or  Catholics. 

The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  had,  in  1688,  five 
presbyteries,  above  eighty  ministers,  eleven  probationers,  and 
about  one  handred  congregations.  In  the  northern  counties, 
Chirks  LesHe  calculated  that  Presbyterians  were  then  fifty  to 
one  of  the  Episcopalians ;  but,  since  that  time  two  hundred 
years  of  persecution,  while  not  exterminating  Presbyterians, 
has  rendered  Episcopalians  more  numerous  in  proportion. 
After  Schomberg's  arrival,  in  1689,  Presbyteries  began  to 
meet  as  usual,  bnt  there  was  difficulty  in  procuring  supplies 
for  the  vacant  charges.  Many  of  the  ministers  were  still  in 
Scotland,  where  they  inclined  to  remain,  as  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  Presbyterianism  had  rendered  the  position  of  a 
clergyman  in  that  country  more  desirable  than  in  Ireland. 


*  O'Kelly,  p.  57,  shows  that  the  storekeeper*  of  the  Irish  army  and 
their  subalterns  seized  corn,  cattle,  and  every  other  "  commodity  *• 
wherever  they  could  be  obtained.  In  like  manner  the  Boldlera  of  William 
committed  numeroua  outrages.  When  the  war  was  over,  many  of  the 
landlords  demanded  rent  for  the  time  that  the  land  bad  lain  waste, — 
Prtsbylerian  Loyalty. 


Under  William  the  Third. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
UNDEB  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD. 

IjWO  days  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  a  number  of 
ministers  fi*om  dififerent  Presbyteries  met  in  Belfast* 
and  determined  to  oommence  holding  meetings  of 
Synod,  which,  after  1661,  had  been  discontinued.  The  first 
General  Synod  was  held  in  Belfast,  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1690,  and  another  met  in  the  same  place  on  the  8th  of  the 
next  April.  But  the  minutes  of  both  meetings  have  been  lost. 
On  the  30th  of  September,  1691.  a  Synod  was  held  at  Antrim, 
where  thirty-two  ministers  and  twenty-one  elders  were  present. 
This  meeting  was  ohiefly  employed  in  making  arrangements 
regarding  the  settling  of  vacant  congregations,  several  of  which 
hud  requested  the  Court  to  influence  their  pastors,  then  in 
Scotland,  to  tcLurn.  These  efforts  were  in  some  cases  success- 
foJ;  but  about  twenty-five  ministers,  formerly  placed  in 
Ireland,  remained  in  Scotland.  The  inducements  offered  by 
Irish  congregations  were  small.  Garland  could  promise  the 
Bev.  Thomas  Kennedy  only  nineteen  pounds  a-year  of  stipend, 
a  gratuity  of  five  pounds  to  assist  in  building  a  dwelling-house, 
and  to  "  plow  and  sow  t^n  acres  of  land  ;  "  but  they  hoped  for 
a  Bpeedy  increase,  as  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the 
land  was  '*  planted."  Cookstown  could  offer  the  Bev.  John 
Mackenzie  only  "  fourteen  pound  in  money,  with  a  farm  to 
the  value  of  eight  or  nine  pound,  yearly  maintenance."'*  Bat 
then  there  was  the  Boyal  Bounty  in  addition  to  these  stipends, 
which,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  must  have  given  eaoh  minister 
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aboat  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum.  The  congregations 
which  failed  to  obtain  pastors,  received  occasioDol  ser\'icea 
from  the  nearest  miuisters ;  and,  on  oooasions  when  no  supply 
could  be  obtained,  the  people  preferred  to  worship  God  in 
their  homes,  rather  than  to  attend  an  Episcopal  service. 

Sometitnes  even  three  or  four  congregations  had  to  unite  in 
order  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  minister  among  them.  In 
June,  1G90,  Mr.  Hugh  Stuart  appeared  before  the  Presbytery 
of  Antrim  on  behalf  of  Brigh,  Cookstown,  and  Garland,  asking 
the  meeting  to  "concur"  with  them  in  calling  back  Mi% 
Bobert  Hamilton,  formerly  mbister  of  Brigh.  This  applica- 
tion was  successful,  and  Mr,  Hamilton  returned  to  Ireland. 

While  many  Irish  ministers  remained  in  Scotland  to  supply 
parishes  left  vacant  by  the  ejection  of  the  "curates,"  there 
was  a  large  emigration  of  the  Scotch  people  to  Ireland,  in 
order  to  occupy  the  land  laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  warfare. 
These  new  settlers  added  to  the  strength  of  Prosbyterianism 
in  Ulster.* 

Notwithstanding  many  difficulties,  the  work  of  re-organizing 
congregations  went  on  with  rapidity.  King  William,  desuing 
to  favour  those  who  professed  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been 
himself  educated,  eudeavoui-ed  to  save  them  from  the  penalties 
attached  to  persecuting  laws  that  he  was  powerless  to  repeal. 
But  the  settlement  of  ministers  was,  notwithstanding,  often 
attended  with  difficulty.  In  March,  1692,  Mr.  William 
Ambrose,  a  probationer,  preached  in  the  vacant  congregation 
of  Hillsborough.  The  Episcopal  minister  of  this  parish  was 
the  Eev»  Lemuel  Matthews,  who  was  archdeacon  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese  of  Down,  prebendary  of  Cairncastle,  and 
inctmibent  of  nine  parishes,  in  none  of  which  he  had  resided 
for  above  twenty  years.  In  some  of  them,  he  had  only 
nominal  curates,   to  answer  at  visitations,  and,   in  others, 


*  Presbytflrian  Loyalty,  p.  450.    Lag&u  Minates. 
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curates  that  were  altogether  inBoflScient  and  unfit."  But 
M>.  Matthews  was  greatly  exasperated  hecause  anyone  should 
venture  to  instruct  the  people  whom  he  neglected  himseli,  and, 
on  his  information,  Mr.  Ambrose  was  committed  to  prison, 
where  he  was  kept  till  an  order  for  his  liberation  was  obtaioed 
from  the  Lords  JusticeSi 

The  English  Parliament,  which  met  towards  the  end  of 
1691,  abolished  the  oath  of  supremacy  in  Ireland;  but,  in 
order  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics  from  positions  of  power  or 
profit,  enacted  that  no  person  could  sit  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
or  bold  any  Irish  office,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical,  or 
pr&otice  law  or  medicine  in  Ireland,  until  he  had  taken  the 
oathfl  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  as  they  existed  in  England,  and 
had  subacrihed  the  declaration  against  transubetantiation. 
This  Act  was  contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  which  pro- 
vided that  Roman  Catholics  should  bo  required  to  take  no 
other  oath  except  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  but  it  was  only  one 
of  the  many  persecuting  laws  by  which  the  native  Irish  were 
afterwards  oppressed.  Presbyterians  were  not  now  required 
to  make  any  declaration  to  which  they  could  object.  They 
were,  therefore,  eligible  for  public  offices  in  Ireland,  although 
a  minister  was  liable  to  three  months*  imprisonment  in  the 
common  jail  for  delivering  a  sermon,  and  to  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
pounds  for  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  England  their 
position  was  different,  as  an  Act  of  toleration  protected  them 
in  their  worship,  but  the  Test  Act  excluded  them  from  office. 

Although  William  often  tried  to  persuade  [the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  an  Act  permitting  Dissenters  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  his  infiuence  failed 
to  overcome  the  power  of  the  bishops  who  controlled  the 
House  of  Lords.  His  efforts  were  always  met  by  attempts 
to  impose  a  Test  Act,  rendering  it  necessary  for  all  who  held 
places  of  power  or  profit  under  the  Government  to  partake  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Episcopal  Church.    The  bishops  got 
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the  Lords*  Committee  on  religion,  of  the  Irish  Parliamei 
which  met  In  1692^  to  pass  a  resolution  declaring  that  thero^ 
should  be  no  toleration  of  Dissenters  unless  all  public  officials 
wore  compelled  to  communicate  three  times  a  year  in  their 
parish  churches,  and  that  severe  penalties  ought  to  be  inflicted 
on  any  Dissenting  minister  who  ventui-ed  to  preach  against 
the  Episcopal  Church . 

But  at  least  one  liberal  measure  was  passed  by  this  Parlia- 
ment. Many  French  Protestants  had  settled  in  Ireland  after 
1685,  when  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked.  Eefusing^  as 
Presbyterians,  to  use  the  Episcopal  liturgy,  they  had  to  endure 
religious  persecution  from  the  Protestants  to  whom  they  had 
fled  for  refuge  from  a  similar  persecution  at  home.  But  in 
1692,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  giving  per- 
mission to  foreign  Protestants  to  employ  in  their  worshi] 
'*  the  rites  used  in  their  own  churches." 

Dr.  William  King,  bom  of  Presbyterian  parents  in  1650^ 
and  induced  to  become  a  renegade  as  he  passed  through  Trinit 
College,  was  now  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  he  regarded  the  chun 
of  his  fathers  with  all  the  animosity  of  an  apostate.  About  the 
end  of  1693,  he  publised  an  attack  on  Presbyterians,  entitled, 
"A  Discourse  concerning  the  Inventions  of  Men  in  the  Worship 
of  God."  In  this  production,  he  accused  Presbyterians  of 
being  badly  instructed  in  Christian  principles,  of  not  attending 
pubUc  worship  with  regularity,  of  neglecting  to  read  the 
Scriptures  in  their  meetings,  and  of  celebrating  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  only  very  distant  intervals. 

To  this  pamphlet  replies  were  published  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Boyse  of  Dublin,  and  the  Eev.  Eobert  Craghead  of  London- 
derry. Mr.  Boyse  wrote  in  a  better  style  than  Mr.  Craghead, 
but  both  writers  proved  plainly  that  the  most  important  of 
the  Bishop's  charges  were  false.  They  showed  cleeurly  that 
Presbyterians  read  the  Scriptures,  and  were  well  instructed  in 
their  principles :  and,  that  If  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated 
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but  seldom,  the  reason  was  fear  of  persecution  from  the 
denomination  to  which  the  Bishop  himself  belonged.  In 
reference  to  the  persecution  they  had  endured,  "  we  were," 
said  Mr.  Craghead,  "  more  hunted  by  day  and  night  than  the 
greatest  malefactors  in  the  kingdom,  private  houses  being 
searched  for  us  in  the  night  seiison,  lest  any  should  be  found 
preaching  or  prajHng.  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  that  my 
nearest  neighbours  durst  not  come  into  my  house,  to  hear  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible  read  and  expounded  to  them ;  and  at 
length  forced  to  leave  the  congregation,  my  habitation,  and 
family  altogether." 

This  controversy  continued  for  several  years  and  csJled 
foith  nine  publications.  It  had  the  effect  of  making  Presby- 
terians more  firm  in  their  faith,  and  of  causing  them  to  guard 
againat  falling  into  the  faults  with  which  they  had  been 
accused  by  the  Bishop.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  it  rendered 
Bang  more  bitter  against  every  member  of  the  denomination 
to  which  belonged  those  who  defeated  him  in  argument. 

About  this  time  the  Government  determined  to  make 
eoquiry  regarding  grave  scandnls  which  existed  in  the  Irish 
Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  Thomas  Hackett,  Bishop  of  Down 
aod  Connor,  had  not  been  within  the  bounds  of  his  charge  for 
twenty  years,  and  his  clergy  had,  meanwhile,  done  what  was 
right  in  their  own  eyes.  An  Ecclesiastical  Commission  from 
the  Crown,  consisting  of  Bishops  Popping ,  Wiseman  and 
King,  was  appointed  to  deal  with  these  evils.  The  Com- 
mission met  in  February,  1694,  and  they  deprived  Dr.  Haokett 
of  his  sees  for  seUing  Livings,  giving  false  certificates,  and 
many  other  crimes.  Our  old  friend,  the  Hev<  Lemuel 
Matthews,  who  had  procured  the  imprisonment  of  Mr. 
Ambrose  for  holding  a  service  without  using  the  Prayer-book, 
was  suspended  by  this  Commission  on  account  of  numerous 
offences,  and  deprived  of  five  out  of  his  nine  parishes.  *     The 

*  Mftnt'a  History,  ii,  p,  43. 
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Dean  of  Connor  was  deposed  for  adultery.  The  Rev.  Win, 
Milne  of  Kikoot,  one  of  the  few  Presbyterian  ministers  who 
had  conformed,  was  convicted  of  incontinency  and  in- 
temperance, and  was  deprived  of  his  prebend,*  but,  on  acoount 
of  his  age,  he  obtained  a  pension  of  twenty  pounds  a  year 
during  life.  The  Commissioners  admitted  that,  if  they  had 
given  ear  to  what  the  clergy  said  about  one  another,  they 
must  have  suspended  one  half  of  them  ;  but  they  terrified  all, 
although  they  punished  only  a  few. 

As  the  Boyal  Bounty  was  not  paid  in  1694,  the  trustees 
petitioned  the  Lords  Justices  early  next  year  to  have  the 
anears  cleared  off  and  greater  punctuality  observed  in  future 
payments.  Mr.  Buncombe  and  Sir  Cyril  Wyche  were  for 
withdrawing  the  grant  altogether,  but  Lord  Capel  wrote  to 
London  strongly  urging  its  continuance.  His  representations 
were  succcssfnl.  The  arrears  were  discharged,  and  the  Bounty 
continued.  In  all  probability  King  William  had  not  known 
that  the  payments  were  stopped  until  the  fact  was  brought 
under  his  notice. 

Several  circumstances  prevented  Presbyterians  from 
obtaining  Parliamentary  influence  sufficient  to  save  thern 
from  persecution.  We  have  seen  that  the  Presbyterian 
aristocracy  had  gone  over  to  Prelacy,  which  they  had  sworn 
to  extii'pate.  By  that  aristocracy,  both  Houses  of  the  Iri»h 
Parliament  were  completely  controlled.  The  House  of  Lords 
belonged  to  them  altogether,  and  they  returned  most  of  those 
who  were  supposed  to  represent  the  people  in  the  Commons. 
The  county  members  were  elected  by  the  freeholders;  an< 
freeholders  were  manufactured  by  the  landlords  to  suit  thei 
own  purposes. 

There  were  then  no  large  cities  by  w^hich  the  power  of  the 
Episcopal  oligarchy  might   be  restrained.      Dublin,   with  a 
population  of  thirty  thousand,  was  by  far  the  largest  plaoe 
*  His  successor  was  Jonathan  Swift. 
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the  kingdom.  There  was  not  a  Bmgle  town  in  Ulster  with  a 
population  of  five  thousand.  Yet  villages  like  Augher, 
Charlemont,  and  8t.  Johnston  reiumed  each  two  members,  In 
these  places  the  lanJlords  were  as  supreme  as  in  their  own 
oastles.  A  burgess,  on  his  election^  had  often  to  swear  that  he 
would  obey  all  the  proprietor's  commands ;  and  boroughs 
oould  be  bought  or  sold  like  any  other  commodity.  Even  in 
the  large  towns  the  people  had  no  right  to  elect  their 
representatives.  The  Mayor  or  "Sovereign"  and  burgesses 
returned  the  members ;  but  when  a  burgess  died  or  resigned, 
his  successor  was  elected  by  the  other  burgesses.  And  thus 
there  was  no  real  representation  of  the  people  in  Ireland. 

Besides  all  this,  Presbyterians  were  confined  chiefly  to 
Ulster,  while  Episcopalians  were  scattered  over  the  oouutry, 
and  the  fact  that  Presbyterians  constituted  almost  the  entire 
population  in  parts  of  the  North,  availed  them  nothing  in  the 
South,  where  they  were  a  small  minority  of  the  Protestants. 
Accordingly,  Presbyterians  having  no  political  powei*,  had  to 
Bubmit  to  political  persecution.  But  they  had  also  to  endure  a 
social  persecution.  The  feudal  system  which  transferred  the 
ownership  of  the  soil  from  the  tribe  to  the  landlord  was  one  of 
the  many  evils  introduced  by  the  power  of  England.  The 
Presbyterian  farmer  was  a  serf  who  had  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  his  landlord,  and  in  elections,  when  he  had  a  vote,  to 
support  the  enemies  of  his  creed,  his  class,  and  his  country. 

The  idea  of  passing  a  Toleration  Bill  for  Ireland  was 
strongly  favoured  by  Capel,  who  was  now  Lord  Lieutenant. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Boyse  of  Dublin  had  published  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  The  Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Ireland,  in 
reference  to  a  Bill  of  Indulgence,  represented  and  argued/' 
In  this  pubhcation  he  proved  that  such  a  Bill,  reasonable  in 
itself,  was  necessary  for  the  common  Pi-otestant  interest. 
RepUes  were  printed  by  two  of  the  Bishops.  Dr.  Tobias  PuUen 
argued  that  toleration  wotild  multiply  sects,  encourage  the 
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Bomanlsts,  and  prevent  Episcopalians  having  it  **m  their 
power  to  ahow  their  tenderness  to  their  dissenting  brethren.'* 
Dr.  Anthony  Dopping,  Bishop  of  Meath,  thought  no  toleration 
ought  to  be  granted  to  Presbyterians  unless  aocompanied  by 
a  Sacramental  Test,  by  which  they  would  be  excluded  from 
public  offices. 

In  1695  a  new  Parliament  was  summoned.  Soon  after  it 
met,  the  Earl  of  Drogheda  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords 
a  BiU  for  "Ease  to  Dissenters."  Out  of  forty-three  PeergJ 
who  were  present,  twenty-one  were  bishops,  and  a  resolution 
postponing  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  was  carried  without 
difficulty.  The  same  measure  of  relief  was  proposed  in  the 
Commons,  but  was  so  strongly  opposed  that  the  Government 
were  unable  to  carry  it  through.  Lord  Capel,  the  firm  friend  of 
toleration,  died  in  1696,  and,  during  several  years,  Ireland  was 
governed  by  Lords  Justices,*  For  a  considerable  period  the 
leading  spirit  among  them  was  Henri  de  Ruvigny,  Earl  of 
Galway,  a  French  Protestant,  who  sympathized  with  Non- 
conformists in  their  struggles  for  freedom,  and  endeavoured  to 
shield  them  from  the  penalties  of  persecution.  As  the  law 
stood,  Roman  Catholics  were  debarred  from  acting  as  teachers ; 
and  now  with  the  object  of  preventing  their  children  from 
being  sent  to  the  Continent,  it  was  enacted  that  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  all  their  property  would  be  imposed  on  "  subjects  of 
Ireland  "  who  placed  any  **  child  or  person  "  in  any  Catholio 
university,  college,  school,  or  private  family  to  be  educated  in 
the  Popish  religion.  It  was  also  enacted  that  a  Protestant  who 
tendered  a  Roman  Catholic  five  pounds  five  shillings  for  his 
horse  was  entitled  to  become  its  proprietor,  no  matter  how 
valuable  might  be  the  animal  in  question.  It  is  said  that  once 
when  this  act  was  the  law  of  the  land,  a  Roman  Catholic 


'Bishop  King  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Lloyd  (Liohfiold  and  Goventry) 
oompIaiDs  that  Lord  Oapel  had  appointed  several  DissenterB  to  be  Sheriili|] 
and  that  this  favour  waa  shown  In  oonsequcnoo  of  the  King's  commands. 
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gentleman,  named  MacGeoghegan,  was  offered  ten  guineas  for 
a  pair  of  beautiful  horses  with  which  he  had  driven  into 
Mullingar;  but  instead  of  handing  them  over  to  the  purchaser 
he  pulled  out  his  pistols  and  shot  both  animals  dead. 

The  divisions  among  Southern  Non-conformists  were  very 
injurious  to  their  common  interests  as  Dissenters  from  the 
Established  Church-  The  evils  springing  from  these  divisions 
were  at  last  recognized,  and,  on  the  15th  July,  1696,  a  union 
was  formed  between  the  Presbj^erian  and  Independent  Con- 
gregations of  Munster  and  Leinster,*  From  this  union  arose 
the  Presbytery  of  Munster ;  and  that  Presbytery  joined  with 
some  nainisters  in  or  near  Dublin  constituted  the  Southern 
Association.  These  Dublin  ministers  formed  a  kind  of  semi- 
independent  Presbytery,  which  sometimes  sent  corresponding 
members  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  Southern  Presbytery  of  Dublin.  But  other  ministers  of 
that  city  were  actual  members  of  Synod,  and  thirty  years 
afterwards  were  formed  into  a  Presbytery.  Besides,  aU  the 
Presbyterian  pastors  of  the  city  met  together  for  mutual  edifi- 
oation,  and  formed  a  kind  of  consultative  ohurch  court.!  As 
there  lay  no  right  of  appeal  from  this  court,  Mr.  Mastertown 
thought  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  "General  Synod  of 
Presbyterians  in  Dublin," 

The  Government^  conscious  of  their  weakness,  made  no 
attempt  to  pass  a  Toleration  Bill  in  the  Parliament  of  1697, 
but  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  Act  by  which  legal 
protection  was  continued  and  extended  to  foreign  Protestants, 
and  provision  made  for  carrying  out  a  promise  of  the  King  to 
give  salaries  to  their  ministers. 


*  Campbell's  MS.    This  faot  hus  snoAped  the  notice  of  Bold  and  our 
other  hUtorians. 

t  In  1711  the  Synod  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Presbytery  of 
Dublin  by  which  the  aorihern  ministers  obtained  votes  in  that  court,  and 
the  Presbytery  secured  a  limited  right  of  supervision  orer  them. 
R 
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Under  the  enlightened  government  of  William,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  made  progress,  notwithstanding  the 
rage  of  King  and  the  other  prelates.  Many  thousands  of 
Presbyterians  oame  to  Ireland  between  the  years  1690 
and  1698  to  occupy  farms  laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of 
war.  New  congregations  were  established,  and  old  con- 
gregations became  large.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Derry 
there  were  few  ministers  but  had  1,000  "examinable" 
persons,  while  many  Episcopal  clergymen  in  the  same  district 
would  not  have  more  thskn  a,  dozen  to  attend  their  services. 
Even  now,  after  two  hundred  years  of  persecution,  Presby- 
terians in  these  districts  form  a  large  majority  of  the 
Protestant  population. 

Almost  all  the  first  clerg^'men  of  our  church  came  from 
Scotland.  Afterwards  when  some  young  Ulstermen  began  to 
study  for  the  ministry,  the  want  of  a  college  in  Ireland  was 
greatly  felt.  The  Rev  James  M* Alpine  established  an 
Academy  ut  Killyleagh  for  training  students  in  literature  and 
philosophy.  Fearing  porsecutioUf  he  took  all  the  oaths 
required  from  teachers,  and  obtained  a  licence  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  diocese ;  but  be  did  not  ventme  to  teach 
systematic  theology.  This  school  was  closed  in  1714,  when 
Mr.  M'Alpine  became  minister  of  Ballynahinch. 

Notwithstanding  this  and  similar  efforts  the  majority  of 
Irish  Presbyterian  students  continued  to  be  educated  in  the 
Scotch  universities.  In  some  years,  upwards  of  forty  Iiish 
students  matriculated  in  Glasgow,  of  whom  a  very  large 
proportion  must  have  been  for  the  ministry  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Rev.  Robert  Gordon,  minister  of 
Rathfriland  from  1711  till  1762,  left  behind  him  a  diary  in 
which  his  student  life  is  recorded.  In  1704,  he  studied 
theology  in  Edinburgh.  The  room  in  which  he  slept  cost  him 
fourteen  pence  weekly.  Pubhc  worship  was  held  in  winter 
twice  each  Sabbath.     In  summer  there  were  services  at  eight 
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o'clock,  at  ten  o'clock,  and  in  the  afternoon ;   and  there  wafl 
also  public  worship  every  Wednesday.* 

In  1697,  the  congregations  of  the  church  in  Ulster  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  seven  presbyteries,  which  were 
divided  into  two  sub-synodg;  and  all  formed  one  General 
Synod.  1  Doubtless  many  more  congregations  would  have  been 
necessary,  considering  that  there  was  an  Episcopal  Church  in 
every  parish,  which  caused  almost  all  Episcopalians  to  be 
within  a  reasonable  distance  from  their  place  of  worship,  while 
Presbyterians  had  often  to  pass  one  or  two  parish  churches 
before  reaching  their  own.  To  provide  a  remedy  for  this  evil 
was  difficult.  As  congregations  increased,  each  minister's 
share  of  Royal  Bounty  gradually  diminished.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  tendency  to  oppose  the  erection  of  new  pastoral 
charges.  Besides,  the  amount  of  this  Bounty  was  so  small 
that  congregations  could  not  l>e  formed  till  the  people  had 
promised  to  provide  the  greater  part  of  their  minister's 
maintenance.  To  raise  so  large  a  sum  was  often  beyond  the 
power  of  societies  which  wished  to  be  organized  as 
congregations,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  general  fund  by  which 
the  strong  might  belp  the  weak.  Then,  in  the  case  of  settled 
pastors,  there  was  often  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
stipend  promised,  and  various  systems  were  adopted  to 
enforce  punctuality.     Sometimes  a  few  of  the  more  wealthy 

*  Dr.  Roid'u  Hlflt^iry,  ii.,  495,  note. 

\  lu  Killen'B  K«id  (vol.  ti.,  p.  205,  uote)  it  la  stated  that  tho  "llvo 
meetings  or  prcsby teriou "  into  which  the  general  presbytery  had  bueu 
divided  about  1667  **  continued  without  any  ohango  unlii  the  year  1702, 
when  nine  presbyteries  wore  formed. *'  But  we  are  told  afterwardi  in 
the  «ame  vohiuie,  p.  469.  that  a  sJxth  presbytery  was  formed  in  )C97» 
and  that  the  arrangement  of  bIx  presbyteries  continued  "during  the 
remainder  of  King  William's  reign."  These  statements  are  incorrect 
and  oontradictory.  Tlie  congregatiouB  were,  in  1G97,  placed  under  the 
care  of  seven  presbytcric^i,  and  thcfe  vttkB  another  arrangement  made 
before  the  death  of  King  WiUiam. 
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members  sigoed  bonds  to  secure  a  specified  yearly  sum. 
Very  ofteo  rents  were  placed  on  the  pews,  and  church 
privileges  were  withheld  from  those  who  were  in  arrears. 
Stipends  vvero  collected  on  "  fast  days "  preceding  the 
oommunions,  and  tokens  of  admission  refused  to  persons  not 
making  a  satisfactory  settlement.  It  is  stated  that,  in  at  least 
one  congregation,  the  elders  took  their  seats  at  the  door  of  the 
church  on  a  communion  Sunday^  and  collected  stipend  fiom 
the  people  as  they  entered. 

The  payment  of  money  was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  give  a 
right  to  participate  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
An  exceedingly  strict  discipline  was  maintained,  and  all  who 
led  immoral  lives  were  excluded  from  sealing  ordinances  till 
they  professed  their  repentance  in  due  form.  The  strictness 
of  this  discipline,  and  the  means  taken  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  stipend,  often  caused  both  the  poor  and  the  ungodly  to  go 
over  to  Prelacy,  where  they  could  obtain  ordinances  without 
either  payment  or  character.  The  Presbyterian  Church, 
having  already  lost  the  landlords  on  account  of  their  wealth, 
began  to  lose  the  labourers  on  account  of  their  poverty.  The 
one  class  was  too  lich  and  the  other  too  poor  to  remain 
Presbyterians,  But  in  cases  of  discipline  the  poor  were  more 
ready  to  submit  to  the  mles  of  their  church  than  the  rich. 
If  an  aristocrat  was  condemned  to  censure,  he  almost 
invariably  turned  Episcopalian.  Cast  out  of  the  one  church 
as  a  criminal,  he  was  gladly  received  by  the  other  as  a  convert. 

Notwithstanding  all  difficulties,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
made  progress  in  the  reign  of  William.  Congregations 
were  established,  meeting-houses  were  built,  and  ministers 
ordained;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  proselytize  Episco- 
palians, That  would  have  been  a  crime  unpardonable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Government,  and  it  was  not  attempted.  The  BoyaJ 
Bounty  was  a  means  of  not  only  assisting  to  maint£Un  the 
ministers,  but  it  was  used  as  a  general  fund  under  control  of 
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the  Synod  for  miscellaneous  puiposes.  In  1697^  it  wafi 
enacted  by  the  Synod:  "That  the  Quarter  of  K.D.  in  which 
a  minister  dies,  together  with  the  Quarter  thereafter,  shall  go 
to  his  Relict  or  Children,  if  he  has  left  either."  Four  years 
afterwards  a  regulation  was  made  that,  where  a  minister  had 
an  assistant,  both  should  receive  a  portion  of  the  Bounty. 
Sometimes  ministers  in  weak  congregations  were  ordered  a 
double  portion,  and  even  gratuities  were  voted  from  the  same 
fund  to  various  persons  for  services  conferred.  But  the  Synod 
acted  with  discrimination  in  making  these  grants.  For 
example,  they  declined  to  give  part  of  the  Royal  Bounty  to  a 
widow,  on  account  of  "  her  son  being  abroad  and  living  at  a 
great  charge.'*  In  1703,  the  agent  was  ordered  to  keep  a 
quarter  of  the  bounty  in  his  own  hands  for  "  public  uses." 
This  amount  seems  to  have  met  these  miscellaneous  chargea 
for  several  years. 

The  Rev.  John  M 'Bride  of  Belfast,  outgoing  moderator, 
opened  the  Synod  of  1698  by  a  sermon,  in  which  he  asserted 
that,  although  the  call  of  the  civil  magistrate  was  necessary 
for  the  "well-being,"  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  "being" 
of  their  meetings.-^  This  sermon  was  published  without  Mr. 
j.Ill'Bride'8  authority.  Its  title  stated  that  it  had  been  preached 
before  the  "Provincial  Synod"  by  Mr.  John  M'Bride, 
"minister  of  Belfast."  A  copy  of  this  publication  w^as  for- 
warded by  Dr.  Walkington,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  to 
the  Lords  Justices,  with  a  complabit  against  the  doctrines  it 
contained,  and  against  the  assumption  by  a  Dissenter  of  the 
title,  "  Minister  of  Belfast."  Mr,  M*Bride  was  summoned  to 
Dublin,  and  the  bishops  used  all  their  power  to  have  the  case 
investigated  by  the  Privy  Council,  where  their  ovra  iufluenco 


'  Rev,  John  M'Bride  was  bora    in    Ireland  about    1661,  entered 
^Glasgow  University  in  1666,  and  was  ordained  mlnlBtor  of  Olaro  aboal 
107U.    He  succeeded  Hev.  Patrick  Adair  of  BelfMt  in  October.  1694,  and 
died  on  21st  of  July,  1718. 
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was  supreme,  but,  fortunately,  the  Lords  Justices  determined 
to  hear  the  charges  themselves.  Even  then,  the  bishops  did 
not  relax  theu*  efforts.  Si.^  of  them  were  present  at  the 
investigation,  in  order  to  secui'e  a  conviction.  Mr.  M'Bride 
confessed  preaching  the  sermon,  but  denied  all  responsibility 
for  getting  it  printed,  or  for  the  obnoxious  expression  on  the 
litle  page.  Accordingly,  tlie  Lords  Justices  permitted  him  to 
depart  in  peace,  admonishing  him  to  "cairy  rectably"  to- 
wards the  Established  Church,  and  the  bishops  to  ''carry 
moderately"  towards  the  N  on -conformists. 

This  very  year,  the  Bev.  William  Biggar  of  Limerick  had 
begun  to  supply  ordinances  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Galway, 
with  the  idea  of  establishing  a  congregation.  This  was  an 
unspeakable  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Episcopal  magistrates 
who  ruled  the  Ancient  City  of  the  Tribes,  and  Mr.  Biggar  was 
placed  in  prison ;  but  by  advice  of  Dr.  Vesey,  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  he  was  liberated.  The  case  was  then  brought  before 
the  Lords  Justices  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  who  pre- 
sented a  memorial,  praying  that  the  Presbyterians  should  be 
prohibited  from  organizing  a  dissenting  congregation  in 
Galway.  Mr.  Biggar  was  then  brought  to  Dublin,  and  exa- 
mined by  the  Lords  Justices  themselves;  but  they  found  no 
cause  for  complaint  against  his  conduct,  as  he  had  conEned 
himself  to  preaching  the  Gospel.  They  directed,  however, 
ibat,  for  the  present,  Presbyterian  services  should  not  be  held 
in  Galway.  Some  members  of  the  Synod  succeeded  in  getting 
the  whole  matter  brought  before  the  King,  and  his  answerj 
must  have  been  favourable,  aa,  ere  long,  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man was  ordained  in  that  city. 

Although  William  earnestly  desired  to  prevent  persecution, 
it  was  impossible  for  Non-conformist  ministers  to  perform  the 
functions  of  their  office  with  safety  to  either  themselves  or 
their  people.  Presb^-teriau  marriages  were  admitted  to  be 
valid  by  the  Civil  Courts,  yet  Presbyterians  who  were  married 
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by  their  own  mioiaters  had  often  to  confess  themselves  guilty 
of  fornication  in  their  respective  pariah  churches,  or  else  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine  to  escape  penance  for  entering  into  a  contract 
which  the  Civil  Courts  admitted  to  bo  perfectly  vaUd.  Presby- 
terians were  compelled  to  seiTe  as  church-wardens*  and  were 
often  prevented  from  having  schoolmasters  of  their  own  faith 
to  teach  their  children.  The  chief  instigators  of  their  persecu- 
tions were  the  Episcopal  clergy,  who,  being  almost  all 
Jacobites,  hated  Presb)i;erian8  with  a  political  as  well  as  a 
religious  animosity.  It  is  said,  however,  that  there  was  on^ 
among  the  Established  clergy  of  the  North  who  was  not  a 
Jacobite.  Dr.  Campbell  states  that  *•  he  was  acquainted  with 
his  son,  who  was  proud  of  the  honourable  principles  of  his 
father,  which  he  inherited." 

Attempts  were  often  made  to  prevent  Presbyterians  from 
obtaining  sites  for  their  churches,  or  places  of  residences  for 
their  ministers ;  and  there  was  often  a  clause  inserted  in 
leases  of  church  or  college  lands  with  that  special  object.*  It 
usual  for  even  the  lay  landlords  to  insert  a  similar  clause 
"when  giving  a  lease  of  either  a  farm  or  of  building  ground  in  a 
town.  In  such  cases,  Presbyterians  had  sometimes  to  build 
their  churches  on  *'  commonable"  land,  whioh  then  existed  at 
almost  every  town  or  village. 

At  Cookstown  the  Presbyterian  Church  stood  on  a  site  of 
which  pai-t  had  been  obtained  from  a  farmer  who  had  enclosed 
it  off  a  common  without  permission,  and  part  was  on  the 
common  itself.  The  building,  therefore,  stood  on  ground  to 
which  there  was  no  private  claim.  But  in  1701,  the  Rev. 
John  Richardson,  rector  of  the  parish,  having  obtained  the 
farm  from  which  part  of  the  site  had  been  takeni  immediately 

*  Eves  in  BelfMt  U  w&e  usual  for  leases  to  have  the  provision  that 
the  tenant  '*  waa  not  to  build  or  sufler  to  he  built  on  the  preniiKos  any 
Popitih  Mass  HouBQ  or  any  Meoting-Hotise  or  Conventicle  different  from 
the  Established  Church,"  under  a  heavy  penalty. — Benn,  p.  539. 
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closed  up  the  doors  of  the  church,  although  Mr.  Stewart,  the 
landlord,  was  quite  convinced  that  it  stood  altogether  on  the 
oommon.  The  congregation,  knowng  it  would  be  useless  to 
go  to  law  with  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  determined  to  not 
dispute  his  claim.  But  they  earned  away  the  materials  of 
their  meeting-house  to  erect  it  in  another  plaoe.  For  this 
offence  the  rector  had  them  prosecuted  as  rioters.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  Mrs.  Stewart  of  KiUymoon  was  a  decided 
Presbyterian,  and  she  had  a  church  erected  in  the  demesne. 
It  was  built,  it  is  said,  in  three  weeks,  and  in  this  building  the 
oongregation  woi'shipped  for  upwards  of  sixty  years. 

A  parochial  system  existed  then  In  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Chui'ch,  as  the  boundaries  between  congregations  were  strictly 
defined.  When  a  new  charge  was  "erected,"  or  when  a 
dispute  about  "mearings"  arose  between  existing  charges, 
parties  were  appointed  to  **  perambulate  "  the  district  and  to 
arrange  the  boundaries.  Members  who  resided  within  the 
limits  of  one  congregation  could  not  join  another  without 
permission  fi-om  an  ecclesiastical  court.  It  stands  on  record 
in  the  minutes  of  Synod  that,  in  1701^  James  Smith  and 
Patrick  Allen  requested  liberty  to  leave  Dooegore,  from  which 
they  were  nearly  four  miles  distant,  and  to  join  Ballyeaston, 
from  which  they  resided  about  one  mile.  But  Donegore 
opposed  the  application,  and  their  request  was  refused.  The 
same  year,  persons  who  resided  at  a  place  called  Ballynadiento, 
and  who,  after  "perambulation  of  their  bounds,"  had  been 
removed  from  Killead  to  Glenav>',  made  request  to  be 
re-annexed  to  Killead.  But  this  request  was  unanimously 
refused. 

When  a  placed  minister  received  a  call  from  another  con- 
gregation or  when  a  licentiate  received  a  plurality  of  calls,  the 
church  courts  decided  which  oongregation  was  to  have  his 
services.  In  1697,  it  was  reported  to  the  Synod  that  the  Bev, 
Francis  Iredell  had  disobeyed  an  "  Act  of  Transportation  from 
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Dannagore  to  Ardmagh."  And,  altliough  he  stated  that  the 
proposed  change  would  be  "  most  Gravanimous  and  crushing 
to  him,  both  in  Body  and  Spirit,'*  he  was  publicly  rebuked 
by  the  Synod  for  his  disobedience,  and  he  narrowly  escaped 
suspensioD. 

The  Synod  in  1701  revived  an  old  law  passed  in  1646, 
enjoining  what  was  called  "fraternal  censures  ",  which  were 
held  once  a  year  by  sessions,  and  twice  a  year  by  presbyteries. 
One  by  one  the  members  were  excluded,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  excluded  person  considered.  On  being  re-admitted,  he 
received  the  judgment  of  the  court.  In  like  manner, 
Presbyteries  had  to  retire  from  the  Synod  that  their  conduct 
might  be  oonsidf^red.  On  one  occasion,  the  Presbytery  of 
Antrim  were  censured  for  reflecting  on  a  previous  decision  of 
the  Superior  Court,  and  were  ordered  to  behave  themselves  in 
future  with  "more  modesty  and  Christian  charity."  The 
Presbytery  of  Belfast  once  received  a  reproof,  because  some  of 
their  ministers  were  in  the  habit  of  preaching  very  long 
sermons.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Kirkpatrick,  father  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick,  Belfast,  was  suspended  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Coleraine  because  he  married  a  couple  "  without  proclamation 
three  several  days  of  public  worship." 

Even  the  dress  of  clergymen  was  then  regulated  by 
8}Tiodical  authority.  In  1700,  the  Synod  passed  an  overture 
to  the  effect  that  some  ministers,  their  wives,  and  children 
were  too  gaudy  and  vain  in  their  apparel,  and  Presbyteries  were 
ordered  to  reform  these  faults,  to  direct  ministers  to  study 
decency  in  their  clothing  and  wigs ;  to  avoid  powderings,  vain 
cravats,  and  half  shirts ;  and  to  refrain  from  sumptuous  dinners 
at  ordinations  and  on  Mondays  after  communions.  On  another 
occasion,  the  Synod  enjoined  ministers  to  refrain  from  going 
to  public-houses  during  any  sederunt ;  and  there  was  a  regula- 
tion which  proliibited  them  from  attending  stage  plays  under 
pain  of  censure. 
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Sometimes  Synods  coQseDted  to  perform  a  function  now* 
much  better  performed  by  newspapers,  as  the  following  extract 
from  the  minutes  of  1698  will  prove :  — •*  According  to  the 
earnest  Desire  of  Alexander  Small,  in  the  Parish  of  Finvoy, 
this  Synod  recommend  to  their  respective  Brethren  to  inquire 
carefully  in  their  sevel  parishes  for  Jane  M'Gee,  a  Girll  about 
11  or  12  years  of  age,  who,  coming  lately  from  Scotland, 
landed  safely  some  Place  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  but  cannot 
now  be  heard  of,  A  in  Case  any  hear  of  her  to  give  Notice  to 
Allan  Dunlop,  in  Ballymony,  who  will  send  her  to  the  above 
Alexr.  Small,  who  is  mamed  to  her  Mother,  Mary  Dickie." 

At  this  period  such  vast  crowds  attended  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  that  the  chiii'chea  failed  to  contain  the  con- 
gregations. While  one  minister  preached  within,  two,  or 
perhaps  three  addressed  audiences  outside.  On  Sunday,  2nd 
July,  1704,  Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  then  a  student,  was  present  at 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  KilUleagh,  the 
congregation  of  the  Rev.  James  Bruce.  The  services  began  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  with  a  short  intermission, 
continued  the  whole  day.  Next  Sabbath  Mr.  Gordon  was 
at  a  similar  gathering  in  Comber,  where  there  were  ten  tables 
and  a-half,  the  services  beginning  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Unfortunately  many  of  the  strangers  who  attended  these 
meetings  were  more  desirous  of  pleasure  than  of  profit.  For 
their  accommodation,  tents  were  erected  and  refreshments 
sold.  But  such  practices  were  condemned  by  the  clergy,  who 
used  great  exertions  to  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks* 
In  order  to  keep  such  large  crowds  from  assembling,  an 
overture  was  brought  before  the  Synod  to  prohibit  ministers 
from  having  more  than  three  assistants  when  dispensing  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  trouble  and  expense  connected  with  these 
celebrations  were  sometimes  very  great.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
Session  Book  of  Burt  that,  in  1694,  a  person  went  the  whole  way 
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from  Burt  to  Belfast  to  procure  comm union  wine;  wheat 
was  bought,  ground  and  baked.  The  total  expense  was  £6  78. 
lOd.  which  represented  a  sum  four  times  as  largo  as  at  present. 

About  this  period  there  was  a  long  continued  failure  of  the 
crops  in  Scotland,  beginning  in  1696  and  recurring  year  after 
year,  until  it  produced  a  severe  famine.  One  result  was  that 
many  emigrants  now  came  to  Ulster  who  were  a  great  increase 
of  strength  to  various  Presbyterian  congregations. 

Ireland  was  now  prosperous.  Hor  Unen  trade  was 
increasing,  and  so  much  of  her  woollen  goods  was  exported 
tts  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  England.  Accordingly  the 
authorities  induced  the  Irish  Parliament  towards  the  end  of 
the  century  to  impose  such  duties  on  exported  woollens  as 
almost  destroyed  the  trade.  This  proceeding  was,  it  is  said,  a 
means  of  causing  many  English  who  were  employed  in  the 
business,  to  leave  the  country,  while  the  Scotch  and  especially 
the  French  Huguenots,  who  were  engaged  in  the  linen  trade, 
received  special  encouragement  from  King  William.  As  a 
consequence  "  an  additional  stimulus  was  given  to  Protestant 
Sectarianism."* 

In  March  1702,  Presbyterians  lost  a  friend  and  protector 
by  the  death  of  Eiug  William.  This  great  monai'ch  had 
always  done  his  best  to  save  them  from  persecution ;  but  he 
was  surrounded  by  an  aristocracy  who  hated  both  himself  and 
his  principles ;  and  it  was  with  diflioulty  that  he  retained  by 
favour  the  crown  he  won  by  the  sword. 

"  Afant,  U.,  12fl. 

Alter  a  bill  was  pasaed  by  the  Parliament  in  1697  for  eucouragiug  the 
Uneu  trade,  King  William  Invited  Louis  CrommeliD,  a  French  Hugueuot 
who  had  obtainod  great  celebrity  iu  the  linen  trade  of  Holland,  to 
Introduce  the  most  improved  method  of  manufacture  to  Ireland  He 
came  over  in  1698  and  settled  at  Lisbora,  where  he  was  joined  by  other 
Buguenots.  He  waa  very  succeatful  in  the  work  for  which  he  was  brought 
to  the  country. 

A  French  church  was  efltablished  in  Liaburn,  and  their  minister 
received  a  grant  of  £G0  a-year. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  THIED  PERSECUTION. 


ILLIAM  was  auooeeded  by  Anne,  daughter  of  James. 
She  wag  at  heart  a  Tory  and  a  Jacobite.  From  her* 
Presbyterians  had  much  to  fear  and  little  to  expect. 
But  the  power  of  the  Whigs  during  a  great  part  of  this  reign, 
saved  Dissenters  from  much  they  might  have  suffered  had 
Tories  been  in  office. 

The  congregations  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
now  numbered  nearly  120,  were,  in  1702,  re-arranged,  and 
placed  under  the  nine  Presbyteries  of  Belfast,  Down,  Antrim, 
Coleraine,  Armagh,  TjTone,  Monaghan,  Derry,  and  Convoy ; 
the  three  sub-synods  of  Belfast,  Monaghan  and  Lagan ;  and 
one  general  Synod,  which  held  a  yearly  meeting  in  June. 
Students  for  the  ministry  were  required  to  study  divinity  four 
sessions  after  completing  their  course  of  philosophy;  and,  in 
accordance  with  a  law  passed  in  1698,  they  had  to  sign  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  when  licensed. 

The  Rev,  Thomas  Emlyn,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Wood 
Street,  Dublin,  by  reading  Dr.  Sherlock's  ViJidication  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  opposition  to  Sabellianism 
and  Socinianisra,  was  led  to  become  an  Arian — thus  adopting  a 
behef  that  was  opposed  not  only  to  what  Dr.  Sherlock  defended, 
but  also  to  what  he  tried  to  refute.  For  a  long  time  Emlyn 
concealed  his  opinions.  But  Dr.  Duncan  Cumying,  a  member 
of  his  church,  who  had  been  himself  educated  for  the  ministry, 
ha%'ing  begun  to  suspect  Mr.  Eralyn's  opinions,  communicated 
his  suspicions  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Boyse,  the  other  minister  of 
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Wood  Street.  Mr.  Emlyn,  when  acoused  of  holding  Arian 
opinions,  admitted  the  charge,  and  offered  to  resign  his  pastorate. 
But  Mr.  Boyse,  in  1702,  brought  the  matter  before  the  associa- 
tion of  Dublin  Presbyterian  clergymen,  consisting  of  both  the 
Southern  and  Northern  ministers,  which,  exercising  the  power 
of  a  Presbytery,  deposed  the  accused  from  his  ofl&ce. 

Mr.  Emlyn  then  published  a  "  Short  Account "  of  his  case ;  and 
afterwards  *•  An  Humble  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  account  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  in  which  he  brought  forward  the  usual  arguments 
advanced  by  Unitarians.  To  the  latter  publication  Mr.  Boyse 
rephed  in  "A  Vindication  of  the  True  Deity  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour."  When  Emlyn's  *' Humble  Inquiry  "  was  published, 
a  Baptist^  named  Caleb  Thomas,  got  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to 
issue  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  author,  who  was 
then  arrested  and  tried  for  writiug  and  publishing  a  blasphemous 
book ;  but  no  evidence  of  authorship  could  be  obtained.  The 
Chief  Justice,  however,  told  the  jury  that  ••  presumption  "  was 
as  good  as  evidence,  and  he  drew  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  bishops  were  present.  This  warning  produced  its 
effect,  and  Emlyn  was  found  guilty.  He  was  sentenced  to 
undergo  a  year  s  imprisonment,  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  kept  in  jail  till  it  was  paid,  and  to  tind  security 
for  good  behaviour  during  life.  A  paper,  indicating  his  crime 
and  sentence,  having  been  attached  to  his  breast,  he  was  led 
round  the  Four  Courts  to  receive  the  insults  of  an  ignorant 
multitude.  Being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  lay  two  years  in 
jail.  At  last,  Mr.  Boyse  succeeded,  through  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  in  getting  him  released,  on  paying  seventy  pounds  to 
the  Exchequer,  twenty  pounds  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
as  Queen's  almoner,  and  giving  security  for  good  behaviour 
during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  fears  excited  by  Emlyn's  opinions  extended  over  the 
whole  church.  The  Presbytery  of  Muiister,  who,  as  Campbell 
asserts,  were  as  orthodox  as  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  at  a  meeting 
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held  in  Cork  on  the  16th  of  September.  1702,  unammoasly 
declared  their  ••  abViorrence  of  the  said  errors  and  heresies  of 
the  said  Thomas  Emlyn."*  The  Sjiiod  of  Ulster,  at  their 
meetStig  in  1705,  unanimously  resolved  that  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  on  being  licensed,  must  subscribe  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  that  any  licentiate  who  had  not 
already  subsorihed,  should  be  obliged  to  comply  with  the  rule 
before  beiug  ordained. 

The  English  Parliament,  in  1T03,  extended  to  Ireland  the 
provisions  of  a  previously  existing  law,  by  which  all  persons 
in  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical  offices  were  required  to  takaj 
the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  declaring  that  the  son  of  King  Jam< 
had  no  right  to  the  cro>fn.  Only  six  Irish  Presbyterian 
ministers  refused  to  make  this  declaration.!  These  non- 
jurors considered  that  the  oath  was  so  worded  as  to  bind  them 
to  declare  that  the  Pretender  was  not  the  son  of  King  James. 
Accordingly,  they  refused  to  swear,  although  as  Wliiga  they 
were  all  opposed  to  the  claiuis  of  the  Stuarts.  Among  these 
Presbyterian  non-jurors  the  Rev.  John  M 'Bride  of  Belfast 
was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  prelatic  party.  Several 
attempts  to  arrest  him  having  failed,  at  last  one  of  those 
clerical  magistrates,  who  were  so  particularly  zealous 
persecutors,  issued  a  warrant  for  hia  apprehension,  and  the' 
accused  had  to  leave  the  country,  although  Lord  Donegal! 
offered  to  secure  him  to  the  value  of  his  estate.     An  oflSoer 


•  Some  of  the  younger  minisfcera  subptribed  to  thia  resolution  **  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  and  for  avoiding  u  minority  and  contention." — Manuscript 
Autobiography  ol  Rev.  John  Cooke. 

t  The  Preabytorian  nou-jururs  were  Revs.  John  M^Bride,  Belfast; 
Alex.  M'Orackeo,  Lisburu;  John  Riddle,  Glenavy;  Thomas  Stirling, 
D«rvock:  Gideon  Jacque,  Kijlcshandra ;  and  Pntriok  Dunlop,  Stone- 
bridge'  Dr,  Reid  (ii498,  '  note)  evidently  thought  that  neither  Jacque 
nor  Duulop  then  held  a  charge  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster.  This  was  certainly 
a  miHtake,  as  is  proven  by  the  Minutes  of  Synod  and  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Honaghan. 
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Church.  Presbyterians  seemed  confounded,  and  made  but 
Little  resistance.  Few  of  them  had  seats  in  Parliament,  and 
these  few  were  powerless  to  prevent  the  Bill  from  passing. 
The  Roman  Catholics  were  heard  by  counsel.  Their  advocate 
in  his  speech  upbraided  the  Government  for  proposing  to 
inflict  pains  and  penalties  on  Presbyterians— the  very  men 
who  had  saved  Ireland,  But  all  was  in  vain.  The  Bill  passed, 
and,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1704,  received  the  Royal  assent. 
Presbyterians  were  excluded  from  the  magistracy,  customsi 
excise,  post  office,  courts  of  law,  and  municipal  ofl&oes. 
Throughout  Ireland,  the  Presbyterian  magistrate  was  deprived 
of  his  position  of  power,  and  the  Presbyterian  postmaster  of 
his  means  of  support.  As  a  reward  for  their  services,  Presby* 
terians  were  declared  incapable  of  filling  the  most  bumble 
office  under  that  Episcopal  Government  for  which  they  pre- 
served Derry  to  Ireland,  and  Ireland  to  Great  Britain. 

In  Londonderry,  ten  aldermeu  and  fourteen  burgesses — 
about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Coi-poration — preferred  their 
Presbyterian  faith  to  their  official  position.  In  Belfast,  tl 
Sovereign  and  a  majority  of  the  twelve  burgesses  wei 
Presbyterians  ;  and  for  some  time  the  minority  of  the  Corpora- 
tion did  not  attempt  to  exclude  them.  But  on  the  7th  of 
August,  1707,  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Cairns  caused  a 
vacancy  in  the  Parliamentary  representation  of  the  borough. 
In  the  contest  which  followed,  only  four  burgesses  took  part, 
as  the  Presbyterian  members  of  the  Corporation  did  noli^ 
attempt  to  exercise  their  franchise.  This  matter  was  repoi 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  by  a  majority  of  sLxty-6ve 
fifty-three,  they  declared  that  the  office  of  burgess  was  vacal 
whenever  its  occupant  did  not  qualify  by  becoming  a  Con- 
formist. The  Presbyterian  members  were  now  excluded  from 
the  Belfast  Corporation,*     Presbyterians  lost  their  power  in 

"  Dr.  HftmiltoD  Bays— **  In  B«llut,  of  13  burgejueB,  9  were  Preaby- 
terians,  and  forfeited  their  seats."  It  seems,  however,  from  the  Town 
Book  that  only  six  wore  excluded  for  not  taking  the  oath,  aud  of  these 
one  was  prevented  from  swearing  by  being  under  age. 
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this  and  every  other  Pftrliamentary  borough,  and  the  repre* 
sentalion  of  places,  where  they  were  then  almost  the  entire 
population,  was,  by  this  means,  transferred  to  a  miserable 
minority  of  Prelatists. 

The  treacherous  treatment  of  Presbyterians  caused  Daniel 
Defoe,  author  of  Bobinson  Crusoe,  to  publish  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  **Tbe  Parallel;  or,  Persecution  of  Protestants  the 
Shortest  Way  to  Prevent  the  Growth  of  Popery  in  Ireland/' 
The  "very  people/*  says  Defoe,  *'who  drank  deepest  of  the 
Popish  fury,"  are  now  "linked  with  those  very  Papists  they 
fought  against." 

The  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers,  fearing  that  the  Bounty 
was  a  salary  **  under  a  patent  from  the  Crown/*  were  doubtful 
whether  they  could  now  accept  it  without  rendering  them- 
selves liable  to  penalties.  But  the  Solicitor-General  gave  as 
his  opinion  to  Mr.  Iredell  that  they  might  take  it  with  safety, 
as  it  did  not  accrue  from  an  oflSce  of  trust  bestowed  by  the 
Sovereign.  The  Episcopal  party  had  formerly  asserted  that 
the  want  of  a  Test  Act  was  the  only  reason  of  their  opposition 
to  a  Toleration  Bill.  But  now  when  that  Act  was  in  full 
force,  their  opposition  was  just  as  strong  as  before. 

In  1704,  some  Presbyterians  residing  at  Lisbum  were 
excommunicated  by  Episcopal  authority  for  the  crime  of  being 
married  by  ministers  of  their  own  Church.  The  Government, 
however,  refused  to  issue  the  writs  necessary  for  seizing 
excommunicated  persons,  and  the  offenders  escaped  imprison- 
ment. Next  year,  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  Irish  Parliament 
containing  clauses  which  would  have  rendered  Presbyterian 
marriages  illegal.  But  Mr.  Broderiok,  the  Speaker,  managed 
to  get  these  clauses  struck  out.  As  a  result  of  all  this  perse- 
cution, it  seems  that  many  Presbyterians — especially  the  more 
wealthy— submitted  to  be  married  by  Episcopal  clergymen.* 

'  Extnicts  from  Lettere  of  Rev.   W.  Hair  and  Rev.  J.  li'Bride, 
printed  In  the  Wodrow  Cor  .  I.,  484, 
8 
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There  was  in  all  probability  an  additional  reason  for  the 
increasing  number  of  Presbyterian  marriageB  in  Episcopal 
oharchcB,  After  King  James  issued  his  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  the  "meetings"  re-introduced  the  "laudable 
custom  of  proclaiming  persons  intending  marriage/'*  In 
1701  the  Synod  enacted  that  the  Bautis  of  Marriage  should  be 
published  "three  several  Sabbaths,"  and  that  any  miniate 
who  transgressed  this  rule  ehould  bo  rebuked  and  suependc 
The  publicity  involved  by  that  law  rendered  it  obnoxious  to" 
many  of  the  Presbyterian  people :  and  some,  as  a  matter  of 
choice,  preferred  to  be  married  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
where  licence  could  be  substituted  for  proclamation. 

Arthur  Upton,  who  had  been  a  Member  of  Parhament  for 
County  Antrim  during  forty  years,  together  with  William 
Hamilton,  Archibald  Edmondstone,  William  Cunningham, 
William  Cairns,  David  Buttle,  and  William  Mackie  petitioned 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  "  Protestant  Dissenting  subjects  of  Ireland,"  com- 
plaining of  being  excluded  from  the  service  of  Her  Majesty 
and  the  countiy-f  The  result  of  this  petition  was  a  sharp 
debate,  but  no  relief  was  proposed.  The  Judge,  on  a  northern 
circuit,  having  heard  that  several  Presbyterians  had  been 
eummoned  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  their  own  church, 
denounced  the  custom ^  and  charged  grand  juries  to  prosecute 
all  concerned  in  administering  these  oaths,  or  in  holding  meet- 
ings so  illegal.    Every  Presbyterian  schoolmaster  was  liable 

*  Minutes  of  Antrim  Meeting,  p.  244.  M'Bride  complains  that  the 
Cpiscopm)  otorgy  demnnded  and  took  money  on  account  of  FreBbjterian 
marriages,  and  yet  declared  that  the  persons  thas  married  were  living  in 
fornication.—^  Vindkntknx  of  Marriage  as  Solemnited  by  PresbyUriatui^ 
p.  IV. 

f  The  following  Presbyterians  sat  in  the  Irith  Parliament  of  1692  ;— 
Sir  Robert  Adair,  Arthur  Upton,  James  Macartney,  BandoJ  Brlce» 
William  Stewart,  Hugh  Hamill.  James  HomiltoD,  and  David  Cairns.— 
Eillen'e  EceUaiastical  Htstory,  ii.,  p.  182. 
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to  three  months'  imprisonment  for  performing  the  duties  of  hia 

ling  ;  and,  in  1705,  the  Irish  Parliament  passed  a  resolution 
mdemning  any  seminary  that  gave  instruction  in  principles 
contrary  to  those  held  by  the  Established  Church. 

But  notwithstanding  the  active  persecution  that  Presby- 
terians endured,  although  they  were  compelled  to  pay  tithes 
for  the  support  of  rectors  whose  sermons  they  never  heard, 
and  whose  doctrines  they  did  not  believe — although  they 
were  excommunicated  as  fornicators  if  married  by  their  own 
iergymen,  and  then  imprisoned  because  they  had  been 
excommunicated — still  in  the  northern  counties  they  grew 
with  the  growth  and  prospered  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Many  immigrants  of  the  same  faith  arrived  from 
Scotland  year  by  year.  More  congregations  were  estabhshed, 
and  more  vigorous  means  were  employed  for  instructing  the 
people.  But  Irish  Presbyterianism  was  never  successful  in 
attracting  many  of  other  denominations.  At  that  time  its 
progress  was  prevented  by  persecution.  Now  it  is  prevented 
by  the  spirit  of  Congregationalism  that  prevails,  together  with 
ignorance  of  the  methods  that  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Although  Presbyterianism  maintained  its  position  in  the 
North,  it  was  giadually  absorbed  by  Episcopacy  in  the  South. 
Presbyterians  who  lived  far  from  their  own  church  soon  began 
to  attend  an  Episcopal  house  of  worship.  Even  in  Ulster  there 
rere  many  districts  where  the  people  were  unable  to  maintain 
minister,  and  Presbyterianism  lost  its  ground.  In  this  way 
almost  the  whole  of  County  Fermanagh  was  handed  over  to 
Episcopacy ;  and  there  was  an  example  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  English  settlement  between  Dungannon  and  Belfast,  where 
Non -conformity  was  less  vigorous  than  amongst  the  Scotch 
colonists. 

About  this  time  the  Presbyterians  of  Galway,  Dundalk^  and 

Athlone  were  endeavouring  to  form  congi'egations,  and  they 

.sought  assistance  from  the  Northern  Church.     The  Synod  in 


Hm  PeneciUion. 


When  the  Whigs  were  in   power,  various  attempts  were 

lade  to  repeal  the  Test  Act  in  Ireland.     The  representatives 

the  English  Government  deplored  the  bigotry'  and  determi- 

btion  of  the  landlords  and  bishops,  who  controlled  the  Parlia- 

lent  so  completely  that  a  measure  of  relief  had  no  chance  of 

jsing.     Even  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  from  whom,  ae  Lord 

Lieutenant,  great  things  had  been  expected,  could  accomplish 

nothing.     But,  although  the  Whig  Government  failed  to  pass 

ly  measure  of  relief  for  Non-conformists,  it  protected  them 

rom  punishment  under  existing  laws. 

The  Presbyterians  had  now  above  a  handled  and  twenty 
congregations,  scattered  over  a  wide  district.  The  members 
of  Synod  often  experienced  great  toil  and  inconvenience 
riding  on  horseback  to  the  place  of  yearly  meeting.  Some 
of  them  would  be  days  on  their  jouroeyi  and,  when  they 
arrived,  it  was  often  so  difficult  to  obtain  proper  accommo- 
dation in  the  town  where  they  met,  that  they  had  to  lie  in 
lofts  on  beds  of  straw.  It  was  therefore  proposed  that  only 
representatives  of  Presbyteries  should  attend  the  Synod. 
But  it  was  argued,  in  opposition,  that  ministers  could  not 
^legate  their  ruling  powers,  and  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  introduce  such  a  change  when  opinion  was  divided  regai'd- 
ing  its  expediency.  Accordingly  the  existing  arrangement  was 
retained. 

About  this  time,  Presbyterians  had  to  encounter  a  new 
enemy.  The  celebrated  Dean  Swift,  who  did  not  care  a  fig 
for  religion,  and  who  had  formerly  declared  that  he  would  as 
soon  write  against  a  flea  or  a  louse  as  against  Presb>'tenans, 
now  published  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  they  were  much  more 
igerous  than  Papists ;  that  just  as  a  bound  lion,  with  his 
!th  drawn,  was  less  dangerous  than  a  cat  at  liberty,  so 
Presbyterians,  with  religious  freedom,  were  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  Papists,  who  would  soon  be  extinct  under  the 
inflaence  of  penal  laws. 


A  History  of  tl 

The  Synod  in  1708,  dcterDiined  to  supply  a  number  of 
Presbyterians  who  had  settlwd  in  Drogheda,  with  religious 
ordinances.  For  this  purpose  nine  ministers  were  appointed 
to  preach  there  successively.  The  Rev.  James  Fleming  of 
Lurgan,  who  went  first,  officiated  on  the  last  Sabbath  of 
August  and  the  tli'st  Sabbath  of  September.*  But  at  the 
instigation  of  Dean  Cox,  the  Episcopal  rector,  he  and  three  of 
the  congregation  were  brought  l>efore  the  Mayor,  and  bound 
to  stand  their  trial  at  the  next  assizes  for  riot  and  unlawful 
assembly.  Besides  this,  a  number  of  the  Drogheda  Presby- 
terians were  charged  with  travelling  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and 
had  to  pay  fines  to  escape  standing  in  the  stocks;  yet  no 
attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  same  laws  against  Roman 
Catholics  who  went  openly  to  mass  every  Sunday.  Presby- 
terians alone  were  to  suffer  from  laws  passed  for  "preventing 
the  growth  of  Popery."  The  Rev,  WiUiam  Biggar,  who,  ten 
years  before,  had  been  imprisoned  for  preaching  in  Galway, 
was  the  next  minister  sent  to  supply  Drogheda.  A  certificate 
being  obtained  from  Narcissus  Marsh,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
that  Biggar  was  not  licensed  to  preach  in  the  diocese,  he  was 
arrested  and  committed  to  prison  for  three  months  by  the 
Mayor,  who  refused  to  release  him,  unless  the  attempt  to  form 
a  congregation  would  be  abandoned. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  Archbishop  was  the  real 
instigator  of  this  persecution.  In  an  undated  petition  to  the 
Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
"Dissenting  Teacher"  was  supported  out  of  the  Eegium 
Dcmum,  and  he  enclosed  a  list  of  the  Drogheda  Presbyterians, 
which    I  subjoin,   although   I   feel   oertain   that  it  is  very 


*  I>r.  Beid  la  manifesllj  astray  in  thinking  that  Mr,  Fleming  went 
firat  to  Drogbedft  by  orders  of  tlio  Synod.  The  Synod  did  not  make  its 
■rrangementu  till  September,  and  Mr.  Fleming  had  preached  in  August 
by  ordera  of  the  Pceabytery. 
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,defe<3tivej  The  inference  which  the  Archbishop  wishes  to  be 
drawn  is  evidently  this:  that  a  respectable  Presbyterian 
ooDgregatioo  could  be  established  only  by  proaelytism,  and 
that  the  Roy  til  Bounty  was  uaed  for  this  purpose. 

Messrs.  Boyse  and  Iredell  now  petitioned  the  Ijords  Justices 
CD  behalf  of  Mr.  Biggar,  and,  on  account  of  this  case,  urged 
the  necessity  of  passing  an  Act  of  Toleration  without  the 
Sacramental  Test.  Mr,  Biggar  was  then  discharged  from 
prison,  where  he  had  been  confined  lor  six  weeks,  and  Mr. 

isay  of  Clough,  who  succeeded  him,  was  not  molested  by 
f^lhe  Authorities.  It  was  thought  that  no  farther  proceedings 
would  be  taken  against  Mr.  Fleming;  but^  at  the  Spring 
Assizes  in  1709,  the  Grand  Jurj'  found  a  true  bill  against  both 
him  and  the  accused  members  of  the  congregation.  At  length 
the  Earl  of  Wharton,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  directed  the  Lords 


f  List  of  Dboohsda  PBESBYTemAirB,  1705-17 10. 
lir.  Hayrrood,  suppoMd  to  be  one  of  %he  ooagregalioDf  tbo'  he  frequents 

tbe  Cburob. 
Robert    Elliott,  commonly    called    '•Sootoh   Robin."    who.  before    the 

Dissenting  Teacher  came  to  Drogheda,  frequented  the  Sacrament  o! 

the  Lord's  Supper,  and  sermon  of  the  Established  Church. 
Widow  Ballantine,  keeps  an  Inn,  tbo  Disaonting  Teacher  lodges  there. 
JoDathfto  Liinn,  lately  come  to  the  town,  of  no  substance. 
Robert   Adair,  a  tottacco  pipe  maker  from  the  North,  a  maa  of  no 

substance, 
Archibald  Campbell,   a  journeyman  tailor,  no  housekeeper,  and  of  qo 

sub&tanoe.  Thomaa  Marsden,  a  ooop«r. 
Arthur  Oaesar,  a  poor  man,  no  housekeeper. 
Mr.  Taylor  came  lately  Irom  the  North,  and  went  usually  to  the  Cburoh 

A8  well  week-days  as  Sundays,  till  the  Dlaaeuting  Teaoher  came  to 

Drogheda. 

— ,  a  journeyman  shoemaker  from  Derry,  no  bouMke^wr. 

John  French,  a  cobbler, 

Mr.  Thomaa  Syddal,  at  whose  boose  the  Sepitrate  Congregation  meet. 

,  a  servant  of  Alderman  Stokers. 

[To  make  the  list  look  Bmall,  country  Presbyterians  are  omitted.] 
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were  to  be  the  comtnoQ  property  of  the  two  congregations.* 
Mr.  M'Bride  having  at  length  obtained  a  '*  supersedeas  "  to 
the  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  returned  to  Ireland  in  1708 ; 
and  haying  appeared  before  the  judges  of  assize  in  Carrick- 
ferguB,  was  dismissed  without  a  trial.  He  now  resumed  his 
duties  as  minister  of  the  first  congregation,  retaining  the  old 
meeting-house  and  manse,  while  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  became  first 
minister  of  the  second  congregation. 

It  is  asserted  by  Porter,  Irwin,  Mathews,  and  others,  that 
in  1708,  Queen  Anne,  through  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Calamy,  granted  from  her  private  purse  £800  a- year  to 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  Bouth  of  Ireland.  This 
alleged  endowment  mvolves  so  many  difiiculties  that  I  shall 
defer  its  discussion. — See  Appendix  B. 

An  overture  was  passed  by  the  Synod  io  1710  for  •'  pro- 
moting the  Gospel  through  this  kingdom  among  the  Irish 
Papists ; "  and  it  was  arranged  that  several  ministers  should 
preach  to  the  natives  in  their  own  language.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  aiTangements,  and 
Presbyteries  were  enjoined  to  seek  for  Irish  ''ihopeful  youths" 
to  be  educated  for  the  work  of  this  mission.  One  sentence  of 
the  report  alludes  to  the  success  of  previous  efforts  made  by 
our  Church  for  the  conversion  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  We 
have  very  few  details  of  these  efforts,  but  the  result  is  here 


*  The  hiring  of  these  funeral  requisites  produced  about  fifty  pounds 
a-year.  The  *'  Funeral  Register  "  is  printed  in  **  Memorials  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Belfast." 

In  1709,  there  wore  about  110  ministers  connected  irith  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  Dr.  Rillen  is  somewhat  wide  of  the  mark  when  ho  estimated 
the  number  at  130  (EcoleBiastioal  History,  it,.  214), 

In  1712  the  number  bad  increased  to  about  125,  of  whom  113 
received  the  Eoyal  Bounty.  Besides  these,  were  three  non-jurors,  and 
eight  or  nine  others  who  do  not  seem  to  have  rvcdved  any  part  of  the 
grant. — See  Appendix  B. 
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testified  by  a  Church  Court,  several  of  whose  members  must 
have  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

A  successful  attempt  was  made  in  1710  to  form  a  "General 
Fund"  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  Presbyterianism  "in 
and  about  Dublin  and  the  South  of  Ireland.'*  The  original 
proposal  stated  that  the  object  of  the  fund  was,  "  The  defend- 
ing the  common  interests  of  Prote8ta.nt  dissenters  against 
unreasonable  persecution :  The  support  of  those  ministers  in 
the  South  of  Ireland  whose  maintenance  from  their  congrega- 
tions is  insufficient :  The  education  of  pregnant  youths  for 
the  ministry  amongst  Protestant  dissenters."  Sir  Arthur 
Langford  and  Joseph  Damer  gave  £600  each.  Dr.  Duncan 
Cumyng  and  other  Wealthy  Presbyterians  subBcribed  bo 
largely  that  the  capital  soon  amounted  to  £7,670,  of  which  no 
less  than  £6,750  was  raised  by  the  members  of  Wood  Street 
congregation.  This  fund  which  was  at  first  managed  by  the 
Southern  Church  is  now  under  control  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  Pres- 
byterianism in  the  South. 

A  Tory  Ministry  having  obtained  power  in  1710,  the 
Government  of  Ireland  was  again  committed  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  who  appointed  the  Primate  and  the  Commander  of 
the  forces  to  be  Lords  Justices  until  bis  arrival.  On  behalf  of 
the  Northern  Presbyterians,  Messrs.  Kirkpatrick,  Abemethy, 
Bruce,  and  other  ministers  presented  the  Duke  with  an 
address,  in  which  they  expressed  the  loyalty  of  their  prin- 
ciples, and  their  "  Inviolable  zeal  for  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion to  the  Crown  in  the  illustrious  family  of  Hanover." 

A  lately-passed  Act  had  given  any  two  magistrates  the 
power  of  inflicting  severe  penalties  on  persona  refusing  to 
take  the  Abjuration  Oath,  and  this  Aot  was  used  by  somd 
Episcopal  josticea  of  the  peace  to  oppress  the  Irish  Non- 
conformists* 
Messrs.  M'Bride,  Biddel  and  M*Grackea,  three  of  the  six. 
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Presbyterian  Non-juror8,  had  now  to  leave  the  country, 
although  everyliody  knew  they  were  more  strongly  attached  to 
the  Protestant  auccesaion  than  those  by  whom  they  were 
persecuted.  Mr.  M'Cracken  had  been  actually  arrested,  but 
passing  the  house  of  the  Bishop  on  his  way  to  prison,  he 
asked  permission  to  speak  to  his  Lordship,  This  being 
granted,  he  entered  by  the  hall  door»  got  out  by  the  rear,  and 
made  his  escape.  He  proo*?eded  afterwards  to  London,  and 
laid  his  case  before  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  a  Pres- 
byterian. From  him  he  received  fair  promises  soon  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  Rev.  John  Campbell,  Vicar  of  Kiilead  and  Bector  of 
Segoe,  challenged  the  Synod  at  its  meeting  in  1710,  '*  to  pro- 
duce some  place  of  Holy  Scripture  where  there  is  a  command 
for  Presbyters  (without  a  superior)  to  ordain  a  Presbyter,  or 
to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  a  Presbyter,  or  an 
example  of  either.*  The  Synod  thought  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  answer  that  challenge  ;  but  the  Rev.  Thomas  Go  wan 
and  other  ministers  sent  Mr,  Campbell  private  letters  refuting 
his  arguments*  To  these  communicationB  he  published  a 
reply,  and  Mr.  Gowan  continued  the  controversy  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  *♦  The  Power  of  Presbyters  in  Ordination  and  Church 
Government  without  a  Superior,  asserted  and  proved  from 
Holy  Scripture."  This  pamphlet  contained  the  private  letters 
which  hfiul  been  sent  to  Mr.  Campbell,  and  an  additional  reply 
by  Mr.  Gowan  himself,  which  proved  plainly  that  his  opponent 
had  no  Scriptural  ground  for  his  conclusions,  t 

Towards  the  end  of  171  Ij  a  committee  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords  presented  an  address  to  the  Queen ^  stating  that  the 
''gentle  usage  "  of  Presbyterians  had  been  repaid  by  the  "  rage 


•  Ghowftn*g  Pow*r  of  Presbyters,  p.  48. 

f  Dr.  Eeid  i»  astray  (vol  111.,  p.  8)  in  thloking  that  O&mpbell  did 
not  reply,  ae  ho  ptihlished,  ia  1712,  a  work  in  which  he  admitted  that 
the  Apostolic  Bishop  presided  over  a  singlo  congregation. 
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and  obstiuftoy  of  these  meu/'  who,  ifc  was  asserted,  were 
aocustomed  to  exercise  "  great  severities"  on  their  conforming 
Deighbours ;  that  the  Boyal  Bounty  enabled  Presbyterians  to 
"  form  seminaries  to  the  poisoning  of  the  pnnciples  "  of  their 
youth,  and  to  "  set  up  synods  and  judicatories  destructive  of 
her  Majesty's  prerogative;**  and  that  if  such  "fanaticism" 
were  not  checked,  it  would  destroy  the  constitution  "both  in 
Chm*ch  and  State/'  The  Convocation  of  Clergy  in  the  last 
meeting  which  they  were  permitted  to  hold  in  Irelaod  before 
the  time  of  Disestablishment,  drew  up  another  address  to  the 
Queen,  in  which  they  repeated  most  of  the  same  charges.  To 
these  accusations,  the  Presbyterians  issued  a  most  triumphant 
reply »  which,  after  being  presented  to  the  Queen  and  the 
Government  by  Mr.  Iredell,  was  published  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  •'  The  Present  State  of  Religion  in  Ireland," 

The  ordination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  or  the 
erection  of  new  congregations,  was  particularly  obnoxious  to 
the  persecutors  of  our  forefathers.  To  escape  observation 
from  the  authorities,  students  were  licensed  and  licentiates 
ordained  with  the  greatest  secrecy — often  at  the  dead  of  night 
— and  very  seldom  was  a  minister  installed  or  ordained  near 
the  place  where  he  was  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  ministry. 
It  is  related  that  Mr.  James  Frazer  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Armagh  "  between  11  and  12  o'clock  at 
night,"  and  that,  when  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Camck- 
fergus,  the  services  were  held  by  the  Presbytery  of  Belfast,  in 
the  garden  of  a  Captain  John  Davies. 

At  this  period,  two  circumstances  tended  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  new  congregations — even  in  places  where  they 
were  urgently  required.  One  was  the  fact  that  each  minister's 
share  of  Bounty  was  diminished  as  the  number  of  the  clergy 
increased;  and  the  other  was,  that  the  amount  derived  from 
the  grant  was  so  small  that  existing  congregations  had  to  be 
kept  large   to  enable    them   to  make    up  the  maintenance 
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necesaary  for  their  mioisterB^  For  example :  the  people  of 
Rathfriland  complained,  in  1708,  that  an  erection  at  Ballyroney 
rendered  them  incapable  of  supporting  the  GospeL  Five 
years  afterwards,  the  Rev.  W.  Ambrose,  minister  of  a  vast 
district  embracing  Lislooney,  Glennan,  Minterburn,  and 
Ballymagrane,  strongly  opposed  the  erection  of  a  new  congrega- 
tion at  Glennan. •  In  1715  it  was  enacted  by  the  Synod  that 
Presbyteriea  should  not  sanction  '*  new  erections  **  when 
unable  to  maintain  a  minister,  or  when  such  erections  would 
destroy  or  disable  an  old  congregation.  Besides  this  a  minister 
was  never  sent  to  establish  a  new  preaching  station,  except  at 
the  desire  and  by  invitation  of  Presbyterian  people  who 
wished  for  the  services  of  a  pastor  of  their  own  persuasion. 

The  Synod  in  1712  re-aflirmed  a  resolution  passed  in  1701, 
to   the   effect   that   the   "ancient  and   laudable  custom"    of 


*  Mr.  Patrick  Flunket,  an  Irigh-gpeaking  Htttdent,  was  educated  by  the 
charity  of  the  Church,  In  1707  the  Presbytery  of  Monagban  eujoincd 
each  of  their  congregations  to  give  a  Lord's  Day  collection  to  "  one 
Pluuket  an  Irish  Protestant  scbolftr."  After  being  duly  licensed,  Mr. 
Plimket  was,  in  1714,  otdained  minister  of  Glennan,  where  be  remained 
kill  his  death  in  17G0.  His  son  Thomas  Fliinket  was  a  licentiate  in  1745, 
and  Bat  as  an  eider  in  the  Synod  of  1748.  Daring  this  period  he  sometimes 
prsaohed  as  a  supply  in  Aughnocloy ;  and  it  stands  recorded  in  the  Session 
Book  that  he  was  paid  seven  shillings  and  seven  pence  a  Sunday  for  his 
servicen,  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  received  a  "dram,*'  valuo  for 
fourpenoe,  at  the  expense  of  the  committee.  Ho  was  rejected  by  a 
congregation  in  Co.  Donegal,  for  the  crime  of  bathing  in  the  sea  one 
Sabbath  day.  In  1748  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Euuiskilleu.  While 
there  ha  resided  for  a  time  in  the  romskntic  and  picturesque  vale  north  of 
Derrygore»  and  every  Sunday  he  and  his  family  rode  to  the  meeting-house 
8e>ated  on  a  feather  bed  placed  on  a  &lide  car.  In  1769,  he  removed  to 
Strand  Street,  Dublin,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1778. 

One  of  his  sous,  William  Conyngbam  Plunket,  conformed  to  Prelacy, 
became  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  was  created  Baron  Plunket.  The 
grandson  of  the  first  Baron  Plunket  became  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Dr. 
KLllen  is  therefore  atitray  when  (Hist,  of  Congregations,  page  111)  ho 
makes  the  Rev.  Thomas  Plunket  grandfather  of  the  Archbishop. 
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piibllshing  marnage  banns  "three  several  days  of  public 
worship"  must  be  observed,  and  that  severe  penalties  should 
be  inflicted  on  all  by  whom  the  law  would  be  broken  in  future. 
Complaint  was  made  to  the  same  Synod  that  several  persons 
guilty  of  notorious  sins  had  refused  to  acknowledge  their  guilt 
in  pubHc»  •*  Because  that  way  of  censure "  was  not  now 
universally  practised.  •'  To  remedy  this  evil/*  an  ovortuxe 
was  brought  forward  next  year  by  which  it  was  enacted  that 
all  persons  guilty  of  notorious  sins  should  be  rebuked,  and 
censured  before  their  respective  congregations. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  many  enemies  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterians  were  accustomed  to  accuse  them  of  applying 
the  Royal  Bounty  to  uses  different  from  that  for  which  it  had 
been  granted.  These  accusations  caused  the  authorities  to 
look  very  strictly  after  the  way  in  which  this  endowment  was 
distributed,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied.  Some- 
times the  agent  for  its  distribution  had  to  sign  a  certificate, 
or  even  to  make  a  regular  deposition  before  a  magistrate 
as  to  how  the  money  had  been  allocated.  These  declara- 
tions contain  much  interesting  information.  For  example, 
there  was  a  deposition  made  on  2nd  February,  1711,  before 
Eoger  Haddock,  Esq,,  Sovereign  of  Belfast,  by  Brice  Blair, 
merchant,  who,  in  June,  1708,  hod  been  appointed  agent  for 
the  Bounty  instead  of  Mr.  Thomas  Crawford,  deceased,  and 
who  received  quarterly  the  "exchequer  acquits"  for  £291, 
being  the  net  sum  after  ••  officers'  deductions."  He  *' declares 
he  did  divide  and  pay  unto  the  said  Presbyterian  ministers, 
after  deduction  made  of  about  £1  IBs.  sterling  each  quarter 
for  fees  of  the  Order,  Secretaries'  Clerk,  Auditor-General, 
Bobioson  in  the  Treasury,  and  postage,  with  one  per  cent,  for 
his,  this  deponent's  service,  in  all  amounting  to  about  £4  198. 
each  quarter,"  and  he  has  divided  the  residue,  viz.,  £286 
quarterly,  among  *'and  paid  his  just  share  to  eveiyone  of  the 
said  Presbyterian  ministers,"  from  June  1708  to  mid-summer 
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quarter  1711,  aud  he  denied  that  any  has  been  used  on 
Beminaries,  missionaries,  law  suita  or  other  agents  than  him- 
self as  above.  We  have  also  a  list  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
*'  iio  whom  her  Majesty's  Royal  Bounty  is  to  be  paid  for  Xmas 
quarter,  1712/'* 

For  sixteen  years  before  this  period  there  bad  been  a  con- 
eiderable  number  of  Presbyterians  near  Belturbet,  who  were 
under  care  of  the  minister  of  Killeshandra  until  about  1709, 
when  the  Presbytery  of  Monaghan  gave  them  regular  supplies 
with  the  idea  of  forming  them  into  a  congregation.  The 
arrival  of  Dissenters  from  other  parts  of  the  country  increased 
their  numbers,  and  three  years  afterwards  they  amounted  to 
above  sixty  families,  of  whom  eight  lived  in  the  village  of 
Belturbet.  This  increase  may  possibly  have  been  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr,  Eichardson  the  rector  had 
absented  himself  from  his  cure.f 

The  Belturbet  Presbytenans  thinking  that  they  were  now 
strong  enough  to  support  a  minister,  gave  a  call  to  Mr.  Robert 
Thompson,  aod  the  Presbytery  of  Monaghan,  on  the  9th  of 
December,  1712,  held  a  conference  with  the  congregation  in 
order  to  make  arrangements  for  his  settlement. 

So  soon  as  Dr.  Marsh,  Dean  of  Kilmore,  heard  of  the 
intended  meeting,  he  started  off  post  haste  with  some  of  his 
clergy  in  order  to  stop  these  "  pernicious  designs  and  prac- 
tices."   By  his  influence  the  whole  Presbytery  were  arrested 


•  For  this  liat  se«  Appendix  B. 

t  Letter  from  Edward  WettenhoU,  Bishop  of  KUmoro,  to  ibe  Lorda 
Justices.  Letter  (rem  Dr.  Jer  Mftrsh  to  Arobdeaoon  Hacdoock ;  both  in 
Irish  Church  Miscelliiaeous  Cvrrospondence  iu  Becord  Office,  Dublin. 

A  True  Narrative  of  the  Affair  at  Belturbet,  Southwell  MSS. 

Eatlj  next  year  Mr.  Bichardson  was  in  LotidoD,  urging  the  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  the  Royal  Bounty  from  the  Pre8b}i^riana,  and  devote 
It  to  the  support  of  Irish  wshools  for  the  conversion  of  Roman  Catholics, 
but  this  application  wai  ausuccesBful. 
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in  their  lodgings  the  day  after  the  conferenoe.  On  being 
brought  before  a  "  private  sessions  of  the  peace  **  they  were 
bound  over  to  appear  at  the  next  assizes  for  the  orime  of 
holding  an  unlawful  assembly.  When  the  case  came  before 
the  Cavan  Grand  Jury,  that  enlightened  body  found  a  true 
bill  against  them ;  but  "  the  trial  was  removed  to  Dublin  '* 
by  the  Lords  Jusiices.  Afterwards,  in  aooordance  with  aa 
arrangement  made  with  the  Authorities,  the  Presbytei^  "  pre- 
vailed with  their  people  to  remove  their  meeting-house  a  mil^^ 
further  from  the  towTi  than  it  was  before."  By  orders  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  the  prosecution  was  then  stopped,  and, 
before  long,  Mr.  Thompson  was  ordained  in  Belturbefc.*  i 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Tisdail,  Vicar  of  Belfast,  had  pubUshed,  m 
1709,  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  A  Sample  of  True-Blew  Presby- 
terian Loyalty,"  in  which  he  argued  that  the  Test  Act  ought 
to  be  maintained,  because  Presbyterians,  according  to  hia 
statement,  had  favoured  the  Pretender,  and  were  proven  by 
their  actions  to  be  a  race  of  rebels.!  Other  pamphlets  of  his 
followed,  and,  for  years,  this  messenger  of  peace  and  good- 
will on  earth  continued  to  send  forth  productions  advocating 
the  same  measures  of  persecution.  In  reply  to  attacks  of  this 
kind,  the  Rev.  John  M'Bride  published  anonymously,  in  1713, 
"A  Sample  of  Jet-B!ack  Pr  .  .  .  tic  Calinnny,"  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  Rev.  James  Kirkpatrick,  M.D.,  gave  to  the  pubUo 
another  reply,  entitled  "  An  Historical  Essay  upon  the  Loyalty 
of  Presbyterians  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  It  was 
printed  in  Belfast;  but,  as  such  a  publication  might  have 
brought  serious  punishment  on  all  concerned,  the  name  of 
neither  author  nor  printer  was  mentioned.  This  work 
preserves  many  valuable  historical  documents,  and  gives  us  a 
clear  idea  of  the  political  and  social  position  of  Prosbyterians 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

*  Seo  Appendix  C, 
t  TnuhBleto  PresiyUrian  LnmiJ/tr  nn   4-24. 
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In  1713,  the  Bev.  Alexander  M'Cracken  of  LiBbum,  one  of 
the  Preabyteriau  non-jurors,  was  arrested,  without  a  warrant, 
by  Mr.  Westenra  Waring,  High  Sheriff  of  Down,  who 
was  then  sunk  in  debt,  and  who  was  afterwards  expelled  from 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  M'Cracken  was  fined  in 
five  hundred  pounds  and  condemned  to  six  mooths'  imprison- 
ment.*  This  imprisonment  ho  suffered,  but  his  sufferings 
were  not  supposed  to  expiate  his  crime.  Being  still  under 
the  obligation  of  taking  the  Oath,  he  again  refused,  and, 
consequently,  was  kept  in  jail  until  George  I.  was  nearly  two 
years  on  the  throne.  AU  this  time  Roman  Catholic  priests 
were  not  molested  for  refusing  to  swear  the  same  oath.  But 
they  were  Jacobites,  and  Presbyterians  were  loyal  to  the 
Protestant  succession,  t 

Evil  days  now  seemed  to  draw  nigh.  By  an  Act  against 
schism,  passed  by  the  English  Parliament,  every  Presbyterian 
Bchoolmaster  became  liable  to  imprisonment  for  three  months 
if  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office.  Payment  of  the 
Boyal  Bounty  was  now  suspended,  and,  all  over  Ulster,  there 
was  an  outburst  of  Episcopal  tyranny.  The  doors  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Downpatrick,  Antrim,  and  Bath- 
friland  were  "nailed  up,"  and  a  storm  of  persecution  seemed 
about  to  burst  on  the  devoted  heads  of  ail  Protestant 
Non-conformists. 

For  some  time  the  Queen's  health  had  been  failing,  and  it 
was  now  plain  that  her  death  was  near.  In  common  with 
almost  all  Tories,  she  favom-ed  the  Pretender's  claims;  and  a 
plot  was  formed  to  plaoe  him  on  the  throne.    The  Whiga  now 


•  Among  the  Southwell  MSS.  is  a  copy  of  a  latter  from  Captain  Broot 
Spencer  io  Weatenra  Waring,  stating  thai,  on  the  previous  Sunday,  Hr. 
M*Crttckon  had  the  assurance  to  preach  three  times,  but  that  the 
oonstftbles  had  failed  to  take  him. 

t  A  priest  who  conformed  bo  Episcopacy  received  a  yearly  salary  from 
the  Oovemmenfe. 
T 
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began  to  take  measures  of  self-defence.  It  was  ascertainec 
that  fifty  thousand  Irish  Presbyterians  were  prepared  to  carry 
arms  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  sucoession,  and  a  Huguenot 
clergyman  was  sent  with  this  news  to  Hanover.  The  Queen 
died  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714,  before  the  Tories  had  their 
plans  fully  matured,  and  George,  Elector  of  Hanover 
suooeeded  to  the  throne  without  opposition. 


CHAPTER  XXIV, 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  TOLERATION. 


|HE  new  King  regarding  all  Tories  as  Jacobites,  dismissed 

his  ministers  from  ofiBoe.  The  Non-conformists  had 
now  a  protector  ready  to  exercise  his  power  of  pardon 
to  save  them  from  the  consequences  of  laws  made  by  hia 
enemies  to  punish  his  friends.  *'  A  General  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  and  Gentlemen"  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church, 
held  at  Antrim  in  November,  1714,  selected  Colonel  Clot* 
worthy  Upton  and  the  Eev.  Francis  IredeU,  to  wait  on  his 
Majesty.  These  gentlemen  drew  up  a  representation  of  their 
ease  which  was  translated  into  Fi'ench,  as  George  did  not 
understand  the  EngUsh  language.  His  Majesty  graciously 
received  the  deputies,  and  listened  to  their  representations. 
They  drew  his  attention  to  the  position  in  which  Presbyterians 
were  placed  by  the  Test  Act,  the  penalties  to  which  their 
clergymen  were  exposed  for  discharging  the  duties  of  their 
oflSce,  the  manner  in  which  Non-conformist  ministers  were 
prevented  from  residing  on  the  estates  of  bishops,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Boyai  Bounty.  They  requested  full  legal 
toleration  for  their  religious  services,  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
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Act,  and  the  restoration  and  increase  of  the  Bounty.  The 
King  was  "  sensibly  concerned "  by  their  representation. 
The  Bounty  was  restoredj  and  hopes  held  out  that  the  perse- 
cuting laws  would  be  repealed. 

As  it  was  feared  that  an  attempt  would  soon  be  made  by 
the  Pretender  to  gain  the  throne  by  his  sword,  the  Lords 
Justices  called  out  the  militia  in  Ireland.  Although  Presby- 
terians exposed  themselTes  to  severe  penalties  for  receiving 
pay  from  the  Crown,  without  taking  the  Test,  they  immediately 
offered  their  services  to  the  Government.*  This  offer  was 
gladly  accepted,  and  a  promise  was  given  that  no  Presbyterian 
would  be  puuiahed  for  taking  up  arms  to  defend  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  House  of  Hanover. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1715,  the  Earl  of  Mar  raised  the 
standard  of  the  Stuarts  in  Scotland.  The  Duke  of  Arg^'le 
marched  against  the  rebels  at  once,  and  after  a  desperate 
battle  at  Sherifitmuir,  remained  master  of  the  field.  Although 
the  victory  was  not  decisive,  the  clans  were  so  much  dis- 
couraged that  they  returned  home,  and  the  amval  of  the 
Pretender  himself  did  not  prevent  the  rebellion  coming  to  a 
speedy  termination. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  had  caused  a  dissolution  of  the 
^Irieh  Parliament.  In  1715,  a  general  election  took  place,  and 
few  Presbyterian  candidates  were  successful  in  Northern 
constituencies,  Clotworthy  Upton  and  Sir  Arthur  Langford 
were  returned  for  the  County  of  Antrim,  Hugh  Henry  for 
Antrim  borough,  George  Macartney  for  Belfast.  Archibald 
Edmondston  for  Carrickfergus,  and  Hercules  Rowley  for  Co. 
Derry.  A  tremendous  effort  was  made  to  keep  out  Colonel 
Upton,  but  he  was  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  freeholders, 
notwithstanding  the  fury  of  the  territorial  aristocracy.  Presby- 
terians were  then  faithful  to  their  church,  and  the  Episcopal 

*  State  Papers  Collcotion,  Beoord  Office,  Dublin.    The  resolution  of 
this  xneetizig  wm  aent  to  the  Government  hy  Lord  Mount-Alex&nder. 
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landlords  had  not  discovered  the  plan  of  leskding  them,  under 
the  name  of  loyalty,  to  vote  against  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  liberties  of  Ulster. 

When  the  Irish  Parliament  met,  it  was  found  that  the 
Whigs  hud  a  majority  in  the  Commons,  and  a  BiU  was  passed 
through  the  Lower  House  indemnifying  Presbyterians  for  all 
time  to  come  from  penalties  incurred  by  seiTing  in  the  militia, 
and,  for  ten  years,  from  penalties  iucuiTed  by  serving  in  the 
army.  But  even  this  small  measure  of  relief  met  with  such 
opposition  in  its  subsequent  stages  that  it  had  to  bo  abandoned ; 
and  the  only  people  in  Ireland  upon  whom  the  King  could 
depend,  were  refused  permission  to  carrj'  arms  in  defence  of 
his  crown.  But  the  Commons  passed  resolutions  to  the  eflfect 
that  any  person  who  would  prosecute  a  Dissenter  for  accepting 
a  commission  in  the  army  or  militia  was  an  enemy  of  King 
George  and  a  friend  to  the  Pretender. 

Notwithstanding  the  services  of  Presbyterians  during  this 
political  crisis,  they  still  remained  exposed  to  the  persecutions 
6f  their  enemies.  Four  members  of  Tullylish  congregation 
were,  in  1716,  delivered  over  to  Satan  by  Episcopal  authority, 
for  the  high  crime  of  being  married  by  their  own  minister,  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  Kennedy.-  But  Mr.  Kennedy  cousoled  himself 
with  the  thought  that  the  Bishop  had  given  more  people  to  the 
Devil  in  one  day  than  he  could  take  from  him  in  two. 

•  The  Hev.  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Tullylifih  was  son  of  the  Eev  Gilbert 
Kennedy  of  Dandonald. 

The  Kev.  Thomaa  Kennedy  ot  C&rlaiid  died  on  tbe  l}th  ol  February, 
1716,  after  having  expo Henoed  atrange  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Kilien  and 
Witherow  state  that  he  died  In  1714;  but  the  minutes  of  Synod  prove 
plainly  that  the  date  which  I  have  given  is  correct.  Aiter  Mr.  Kennedy's 
deuth,  a  new  oongregation  was  eatablished  in  Dungunnon,  but  there  Wfta 
none  formed  then  in  Donaghmore,  as  stated  by  Withcrow  (Memorials  i,, 
292).  Many  years  afterwards  the  Secedera  erected  a  congregation  in 
OasllecauI£cld,  which  is  situated  in  the  &ame  parish,  and  is  the  place  to 
which  tho  Kev.  George  Walker,  in  1G80,  got  his  church  removed  from  the 
village  of  Donaghinore. 
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The  Synod,  which  met  thia  year  in  Belfast,  passed  a 
resolution  condemniDg  the  couduct  of  those  members  who, 
"during  the  transaction  of  important  public  business/*  were 
accustomed  to  pay  visits,  walk  in  the  streets,  or  stay  long  in 
public  houses.  A  strict  law  was  laid  down  that,  if  during  any 
long  Sederunt,  the  "necessities  of  nature"  required  refresh- 
ment, it  should  be  brought  into  some  of  the  vestries  of  the 
meeting-house,  and  that  *  during  any  Sederunt  of  the  Synod  * 
Done  "  presume  to  go  into  a  public  house." 

The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  made  many  eiiorts  to 
provide  the  Catholic  Kelts  with  opportunities  of  hearing  the 
Gospel  preached  in  their  own  tongue.  It  was  reported  to  the 
Synod,  in  1716,  that  Messrs.  Maclane,  M'Gregor»  and  Simpson 
had  often  preached  in  Irish,  and  that  besides  them,  there  were 
eight  ministers,  two  licentiates,  and  one  student  who  could 
speak  and  read  the  same  language.  It  was  determined  to 
make  aiTangements  for  having  sermons  preached,  and  an 
edition  of  the  Catechism  printed  in  Irish.  Next  year,  it  was 
resolved  that  clergymen  engaged  in  this  work  should  be  paid 
from  ten  to  twenty  shillings  a  Sabbath,  and  that  each  minister 
of  the  Synod  "subscribe  what  he  would  mortify  of  his  Reg. 
Donum  for  so  good  a  work."  Mr.  Maclane  was  appointed  to 
preach  at  Benburb,  Dungannon,  Cookatowu,  Minterbum, 
Monnghan,  Stewartstown,  and  various  other  places;  Mr, 
M'Gregor  in  Derry,  Antrim,  and  Tyrone;  Mr.  Simpson  any- 
where in  Down  that  he  might  have  an  Irish  audience,  and  in 
parts  of  Monaghan  and  Armagh ;  Mr.  Dunlop  in  County 
Donegal  and  in  the  bounds  of  Convoy  Presbytery. 

The  Rev.  John  Abemethy  of  Antrim  exhibited  great  zeal 
in  this  work.  He  conversed  with  Roman  Catholics  in  private, 
and  prevailed  upon  many  of  them  to  attend  religious  services 
that  he  held  at  the  Loughside.  It  is  stated  that  his  labours 
were  -attended  by  success,  and  were  the  means  by  which 
several  Papists  became  Presbyterians.      So  greatly  was  he 
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respeoted  by  the  native  Irish  among  whom  be  laboured,  that, 
when  he  reoeived  a  oall  from  Dublin,  they  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  Presbytery  to  petition  against  his  removal.* 

In  1717  there  were  11  presbyteries,  about  130  ministers, 
140  congregations,  and  200,000  people  in  connection  with 
the  Synod  of  Ulster.  These  people  were  scattered  over  a 
wide  district,  and  it  was  difficult  for  so  few  ministers  to  attend 
to  their  spiiitual  wants.  Stipends  were  small,  but  money  had 
a  large  purchasing  power.  In  1721,  the  Presbyterians  of 
Omagh  erected  the  church  in  which  the  first  congregation 
worshipped  for  more  than  a  bundled  and  seventy  years. 
They  supplied  the  materials  of  the  building  themselves,  and 
the  entire  mason-work  cost  only  six  pounds  ten  shillings. 

In  1718,  King  George  I.  granted  eight  hundred  pounds, 
a-year  as  an  addition  to  the  Royal  Bounty.  One-half  was 
given  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  one-hall  to  the  Southern 
Presbyteries.!  If  we  make  allowance  for  the  miscellaneous 
pm^poses  to  which  this  fund  was  sometimes  devoted,  the 
amount  payable  to  each  of  the  133  ministers  of  the  Synod  waa< 
raised  from  about  £8  to  about  £11  a-year.  The  Southern' 
ministers,  being  so  few  in  number,  received  each  such  a 
substantial  addition  of  income  as  placed  them  in  a  position 
of  comfort.    This  new  grant  of  Bounty  was  put  on  the  EngUsh 


*  Duchal's  Mrmon  on  the  death  of  Aboruethy.  Old  BecordA  of  Synod 
of  Ulster. 

f  Dr,  Raid's  account  of  this  transaotion,  although  adopted  bj  Dr. 
Killen,  is  exceedingly  incorrect.  He  states  that  there  wore  then  12  or  13 
Soutbern  miniflterB;  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  about  £lfiO  of  the  £800 
if  divided  rateably  between  them  and  the  140  miaiatens  of  the  North 

Dr,  Beid's  sum  iu  proportion  is  not  correctly  worked,  and  it  is 
certain  that  there  were  more  than  13  ministers  at  that  time  In  the 
Soath,  OS  Bome,  &uch  as  Fowkes  of  Eaniscorthy,  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  all  who  have  published  histories  of  our  Church. 

Dr.  William  Campbell,  who  had  access  to  the  Records  of  the  Scftilhern 
Association,  states  that  this  was  their  first  endowment. — See  Appendix  B. 
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Civil  List,  ftod  paid  in  London  ;  while  the  old  grant  was  paid 
in  Dublin. 

The  Govemment  now  determined  to  make  another  attempt 
to  pass  their  long  promised  Toleration  BUI.  But  the  Tories^ 
fearing  that  the  proposed  enactment  might  be  too  favourable 
to  Non-conforuiists,  introduced  a  Bill  of  their  own,  which 
granted  them  mere  toleration.  Even  this  measure  of  relief 
was  considered  far  too  much  by  many  Episcopalians,  and  it 
passed  through  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  only  seven  votes. 
This  Act,  passed  in  1719,  delivered  Protestant  Dissenters  from 
penalties  for  absence  from  religious  services  in  the  parish 
church,  and  it  permitted  N  on -conformist  ministers  to  discharge 
all  the  functions  of  their  office  without  incurring  the  former 
penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds.  An  Act  of  Indemnity  was 
alBO  passed  to  protect  civil  or  military  officers,  who  were  Non- 
conformists, from  the  consequences  of  having  in  the  past 
received  pay  from  the  Crown  without  taking  the  Test.  But 
they  were  not  protected  from  the  consequences  of  similar  acts 
in  future,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the  Test  Act 
itself. 

Meanwhile,  the  Home  Mission  Fund  had  been  doing  a 
good  work  in  assisting  about  twenty  of  the  Synod's  poorest 
charges.*  Unfortunately,  it  happened  that  an  assisted  con- 
gregation often  received  its  grant  from  more  than  one  Presby- 
tery. To  make  matters  still  more  complicated,  it  was  resolved, 
in  1721,  that  the  "  quotas  "  of  aid-giving  congregations  should 
be  divided  among  the  ministers  depending  upon  the  fund,  so 
that  every  aid-receiving  clergyman  might  know  from  what 
congregations  to  demand  his  proportion,  and  where  to  charge 


*  In  1720  the  aided  oongr*»gatioii»  were— Athlone,  Badoney,  Bclturbet, 
C^stleMnyney,  Clondevaddock  (Fftanot),  Droghedii,  Dundalk,  Dunc&ne, 
Duiifanaghy,  Edendcrry,  Galway,  Golau  (Fiatona),  KirkdoJinell  (Dua- 
douald),  Loughgall,  Lurgau«  Moyra,  Moville,  Moywatur  (Xillala).  Sllgo* 
Strauorlar,  and  Vinecaah.    Th«>  average  gratit  wais  about  &V2  a-year. 
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his  arrears.  This  system  worked  badly,  as  an  aid-receiving 
charge  eometimes  obtained  its  grant  from  more  than  twenty 
aid-givers.  The  very  next  year,  Messrs,  Hamilton  of  Galway, 
Thompson  of  Beltm-bet,  and  Dunlop  of  Athlone,  wished  to 
resign  their  respective  congregations  on  account  of  defective 
support.  The  resignations  of  Hamilton  and  Dunlop  wei 
accepted,  but  Thompson  was  ordered  a  double  portion  of  the' 
Bounty  for  the  ensuing  year.  Thus  encouraged,  he  remained 
minister  of  Belturbet  till  1725,  when  his  resignation 
accepted. 

In  this  way  our  Church  lost  in  all  her  outposts,  and  many 
of  the  Presbyterian  people  were  handed  over  to  the  Established 
Church.  We  have  never  possessed  a  central  authority  power- 
ful enough  to  compel  the  strong  to  help  the  weak.  We  hai 
never  been  able  to  constrain  slothful  ministers,  or  ministers 
whose  activity  is  exhibited  in  farming,  to  perform  their 
clerical  duties  aright.  In  fact,  we  have  been  unable  to  take  as 
much  work  out  of  country  clergymen  as  is  done  by  better 
organized  Protestant  sects  whom  we  speak  of  with  contempt. 
Above  all,  we  have  sadly  eired  in  placing  "  education  "  before 
spiritual  life  as  the  chief  qualification  of  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry.  Our  theory  in  this  respect,  like  all  our  theories,  is 
perfectly  true,  but,  in  practice,  we  have  often  permitted  ouFi 
people  to  leave  us,  because  they  were  unable  to  support  an' 
educated  ministry*  We  refused  to  supply  them  with  such 
ministers  as  they  were  able  to  maintain,  and  we  failed  to  help 
them  to  maintain  the  class  of  ministers  that  we  required  them 
to  select. 

The  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act  in  1719  did  not  terminate 
the  persecution  inflicted  on  Presbyterians  by  landlords  and 
Churchmen.  Most  if  not  aU  the  leases  granted  by  the  Bishop) 
of  Derry  from  1720  till  1740.  and  even  as  late  as  1769,  had  a 
clause  similar  to  that  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  for- 
bidding   the    erection    on    the    property   dealt   with   of   any 
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ffiass-house  or  meetiDg-hoase>  or  residence  for  any  Popish 
priest  or  Protestant  Dissenting  teacher,  which  provision  was 
sometimes  under  a  penalty  of  increase  of  the  rent.  Besides 
this,  middlemen  tenants  were  often  bound  to  put  on  the  land 
a  specified  number  of  families  who  belonged  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church. 

A  dispute  that  arose  in  1719  between  the  Irish  and  the 
English  House  of  Lords  regarding  an  appeal,  caused  the 
British  Parliament  to  pass  an  Act,  known  as  the  6th  of 
George  I.,  which  took  from  the  Irish  Legislature  any 
semblance  of  authority  that  had  been  left  by  Poyning's  Law. 
Even  the  right  of  hearing  appeals  was  withdrawn  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  this  was  the  point  regarding  which  the 
dispute  had  arisen.  In  this  way  Ireland  was  reduced  to  the 
position  of  a  mere  dependency  of  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE     NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 


gHE  stmggle  of  the  Church  in  the  past  had  been  against 
persecution  from  without ;  now  it  was  to  be  against 
error  from  within.  This  eiTor  took  its  origin  in  the 
Belfast  Society,  an  association  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
John  Abemethy.*     Mr.  Abemethy,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 

*  The  Bav.  John  Abernethy  was  born  in  1680.  His  father  wbb 
xxduUter  of  Moneymore,  County  Londonderry,  from  about  1659  till  1676, 
when  he  reeigned  cbftrge  of  that  oongregatioo.  He  returned  to  Money- 
more  in  1684.  and  removed  to  Coleraine  in  ICOl,  where  be  died  in  1703. 
Both  KJllen  imd  Witbcrow  have  stated  that  he  was  tainistor  of  Brigh 
about  1680,  but  of  this  I  can  find  no  proof.     Ho  may  haTe  had  temporary 
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James  Kirkpatriok  and  a  few  neighbomiug  ministers,  had 
founded  a  clerical  society.  Some  lioedtiates,  theologioal 
students^  and  even  laymen  such  as  Dr.  Victor  Ferguson  were 
admitted  members.  This  association  was  finally  organized  in 
1706,  and  became  known  as  The  Belfast  Society.*  Its 
members  did  not  directly  attack  the  Confession  of  Faith,  nor 
any  of  its  leading  doctrines ;  but  they  strongly  insisted  that 
ministers  should  not  bo  required  to  declare  their  belief  in  any 
form  of  doctrine  drawn  up  by  man,  as  the  Bible  was  itself  a 
better  summary  of  behef  than  any  which  a  human  being  could 
make. 

Although  the  Belfast  Society  opposed  subscription  to  any 
human  test  of  oithodoxy,  they  professed  to  believe  the 
doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Confession .  But  that  profession 
was  generally  doubted,  as  it  was  supposed  that  they  held  lax 
views  regarding  the  Trinity  and  many  other  doctrines  taught 
by  the  standards  which  they  condemned.!  As  almost  all 
students  intended  for  the  ministry  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church  were  educated  in  Scotland,  the  Scotch  professors 
enquired  a  great  influence  m  guiding  the  current  of  religious 
thought  in  Ireland.  Many  of  these  professors,  Hke  Simpson 
of  Glasgow,  were  lax  in  their  theology,  and  their  laxity  BOOU 
found  its  way  into  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 

charge  of  that  congregation  during  the  absence  of  the  Rov.  Alexander 
Osborne,  who  seems  to  have  been  its  minister  from  1659  till  1688.  liev. 
John  Abernetby,  junior,  was  educated  in  Gla&gow,  and  in  1703  wai 
ordained  minister  of  Antrim,  County  Antrim,  where  he  remained  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  was  aucceasiul  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  Irish 
Roman  Catbolica.  In  1730  he  removed  to  Wood  Street  Church,  Dublin, 
and  he  died  in  1740,     The  celebrated  London  surgeon  was  hia  grandson. 

'  Kirltpatrick's  Appendix  to  Duohal'a  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Abernethy. 

t  The  Rev.  James  Duohakl,  D.D..  who  had  access  to  Mr,  Abemethy'a 
diary»  admits  that  it  contains  some  paseagefl  "pretty  amazing"  with 
regard  to  the  length  that  his  view*  had  advanced.— JTincA^'e  Lif«  of 
Wiltiam  Bruce,  p  6. 
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The  members  of  the  Belfast  Society  were  able  ministers 
and  persuasive  orators.  From  1709,  they  began  to  make 
their  power  felt,  but  they  did  not  publish  anything  in  defence 
of  their  peculiar  views  until  17*20,  when  Mr.  Abernethy 
printed  a  sermon  entitled  "Religious  Obedience  Founded 
on  Personal  Persuasion,"  in  which  he  taught  that  the  sole 
rule  of  a  man's  conduct  was  his  persuasion  of  what  was 
true  and  right.  The  Orthodox  party  now  became  alarmed, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Malcome  of  Dunmurry,  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  •*  Personal  Persuasion  no  Foundation  for 
BeUgious  Obedience."  This  tract  was  printed  by  Robert 
Gardner  of  Belfast.  The  Non-Subscribers  generally  employed 
James  Blow,  who  sympathized  with  their  principles,  and  who 
was  the  only  other  printer  in  the  town.*  Mr.  Malcome  was 
inferior  to  his  opponent  in  point  of  style,  and  in  power  to 
•analyze  arguments  ;  but  he  clearly  pointed  out  Mr.  Abemethy's 
principles,  to  which  he  apphed  the  term  **  New-Light/*  By 
this  appellation  they  were  known  aiterwards,  while  the 
doctrines  of  the  Orthodox  party  were  termed  "Old-Light." 
Mr.  Malcome  alluded  to  the  Belfast  Society  as  a  party  who 
had  "suddenly  separated  from  their  brethren,"  and  he  called 
upon  them  to  furnish  **  a  scheme  of  their  new  doctrine.** 
This  challenge  they  took  up,  and,  in  a  letter  entitled  "The 
Good  Old  Way,"  gave  an  account  of  the  origin  of  their  Society 
and  of  the  opinions  they  held  concerning  private  judgment, 
the  headship  of  Christ,  the  terms  of  communion,  and  the 
extent  of  church  authority.  In  this  publication  very  general 
expressions  were  used ;  and  no  admission  was  made  of  errors 
held  by  the  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Synod  of  1720  was  opened  by  a  sermon  from  the  Rev. 
Robert  Craghead  of  Dublin,  son  of  Mr.  Craghead  of  Derry,  in 

*  Mr.  Blow  began  business  about  1694  ab  assUtaat  to  or  partner  with 
faia  brother-in-law,  Patrick  KeiJl,  in  wbo«e  namo  the  books  printed  by  the 
firm  wer©  at  flr«t  iiiued. — B*nn'a  Hintory  of  Belfast,  p.  436. 
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which  he  advocated  the  policy  of  tolerating  N  on -Subscribers 
in  the  Church,  so  long  as  they  professed  to  hold  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  This  sermon  was  aftenvarda 
published  under  the  title  of  '•  A  Plea  for  Peace/'  At  the  same 
meeting  of  Synod,  there  was  an  investigation  concerning  the 
truth  of  a  report  to  the  effect  that  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haliday 
was  an  Arian  and  opposed  to  Presbyterian  Church-government, 
which  was  circulated  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dunlop  of  Athlone.* 
Mr.  Haliday  brought  this  matter  before  the  Synod,  and 
produced  witnesses  and  documentary  evidence  to  prove  his 
orthodoxy.  Mr.  Dunlop  was  unable  to  substantiate  hia 
charges,  and  was  censured  for  hia  ''rash  and  imprudent 
behaviour"  in  circulating  the  report  without  proof.  After- 
wards, it  was  seen  that  Mr.  Haliday  was  far  from  being  as 
orthodox  as  he  pretended. 

In  order  to  meet  similar  cases,  this  Synod  passed  an 
overture  known  as  "The  Pacific  Act,"  which  requii-ed  that  the 
Confession  should  be  signed,  according  to  the  law  of  1706,  by 
••  all  Intrants  into  the  Ministry  among  them,  though  they  had 
been  licensed  or  ordained  elsewhere."  But,  if  there  were  any 
phrases  in  the  Confession  concerning  which  the  person  called 
to  subscribe  had  scruples,  he  might  •'  use  his  own  expressions/* 
which  the  Presbytery  were  to  accept,  provided  that  they 
judged  him  "sound  in  the  Faith."  The  Synod  also  asked 
the  brethren  not  to  publish  anything  connected  with  this 
controversy,  without  consulting  some  of  the  most  *' judicious  '* 
of  their  brethren ;    and   they  ordered  ministers    to    preach 


•  Rev,  Samuel  Holiday  was  son  of  the  minister  of  Arditraw.  He 
gradtiated  in  SeoUand,  studied  theology  in  Holland,  and  in  1706  was 
licensed  at  Rotterdam,  after  ba.ving  duly  signed  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
He  was  ordained  at  Geneva,  and  afterwards  served  as  a  chaplain  to  a 
Scotch  regiment  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  army.  Coming  to  Ireland 
as  a  minister  without  charge^  he  received  a  call  to  the  First  Oongregaiion 
of  Belfast,  vacant  by  Mr.  M'Bride's  death. 
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"Cateohetick  Doctrine/'   iDsistiog   on   the  great  and  funda- 
mental truths  of  Christianity,  according  to  the  Confession  of 
.Paith,   "particularly  the  Eternal  Deity  of  our  Lord   Jesus 
Christ." 

The  Pacific  Act  was  soon  violated.  Mr.  Haliday  at  his 
installation,  refused  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  but  the 
influence  of  the  Belfast  Society  was  so  strong  in  the  Presbytery, 
that  a  majority  contrary  to  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Act.  proceeded  with  the  ceremony.  The  minority  protested, 
and,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Belfast  Sub- Synod,  that 
protest,  after  a  debate  of  several  days,  was  sustained,  and  the 
majority  who  had  installed  Mr.  Haliday  rebuked ;  but  he  was 
(permitted  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  congregation  in  which  he 
had  been  placed. 

The  Presbyterian  people  now  began  to  feel  alarmed ;  and» 
had  their  power  been  directed  by  a  leader  like  Cooke,  it  is 
possible  that  the  new-Hght  would  have  been  speedily  extin- 
guished. The  Synod  of  1721  was  attended  by  117  ministers 
and  100  elders.  Seventeen  congregations  presented  memorials, 
jquesting  that  subscription  to  the  Confession  should  be 
lade  compulsory.  Mr.  Haliday  was  present,  but  he  refused 
to  either  subscribe  or  to  express  adherence  to  his  former 
ibscription.  This  refusal,  he  declared,  did  not  proceed  from 
'^disbelief  uf  the  doclrines  contained  in  tlie  Confession,  but 
because  he  objected  to  submit  to  "  human  tests  of  Divine 
truths."  After  a  lonij  discussion,  the  matter  was  dropped  in 
compliance  with  a  request  of  commissioners  from  the  Southern 
Presbytery  of  Dublin.  Mr.  Hahday  was  thus  recognised  as 
pastor  of  a  congregation  in  which  he  had  been  installed 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Churclj.  The  Synod,  however, 
resolved  that  any  minister  who  would  deny  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  Deity,  in  preaching,  writing,  or  conversation,  should 
brought  to  trial.  It  wu^  also  earned  by  a  large  majority 
that  any  member  of  the  Synod  who  was  willing  might  then 
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and  there  subsciibe  to  the  ConfcBsion.  Almost  all  etnbraoed 
this  opportunity,  and  some  who  were  absent,  or  ^vho  then 
refused,  subscribed  afterwards.  But  Messrs.  Abernethy, 
Bruce,  Clugston,  Haliday,  Hai-per,  Henderaon,  Kirkpatriok, 
Mairs,  Nevin,  Shaw,  Taylor,  and  Wilson  persisted  in  their 
refusal. 

As  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  and  Mr.  Hallday,  the  two  Beli&et 
ministers,  belonged  to  this  party,  an  application  on  behalf  of  a 
large  number  of  their  people  was  made  to  the  Synod  to 
sanction  the  formation  of  a  new  congregation.  After  great 
opposition ^  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Belfast,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Synod's  committee. 
These  courts  sanctioned  the  erection  of  a  third  congregation, 
and  a  new  church  was  built  in  Rosemary  Street,  very  near 
the  two  already  existing.  To  assist  in  this  work,  Mr.  Samuel 
Smyth,  an  elder,  obtained  subscriptions  in  Scotland*  The 
magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  Glasgow  sanctioned  a  colleo- 
tion  iu  the  city  churches,  and  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr 
a  collection  in  their  parishes.  But  the  work  was  prosecuted 
under  difficulties,  as  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  tried  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  the  building,  By  his  iniluence,  a  person  who  had 
agreed  to  supply  the  stones  \yithdrew  from  his  contract. 
Notwithstanding  all  impediments,  a  church  was  erected,  and 
the  Rev.  Charles  Mastertown  of  Connor  installed  its  minister. 
When  the  Lord's  Supper  was  first  administered  in  the  new 
building,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  and  Mr.  Haliday  announced  their 
intention  of  communicating  with  the  congregation,  but  ware 
prohibited  by  Mr.  Mastertown 's  Session.* 

As  there  was  not  then  a  single  newspaper  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  the  contending  paities  made  their  opinions  public  by 
means  of  pamphlets.  Mr.  Dunlop  of  Athlone,  who  had  been 
previously  rebuked,  published  a  defence  of  the  Synod  against 


•  Kirkpfttrick'a  Scripture  Plea  against  a  Fatal  Rupture. 
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on  attSrck  of  the  Rev.  W.  Dugud,  a  convert  from  Popery,  who 
had  been  for  a  while  connected  with  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
In  this  publication,  Mr.  Dunlop  plainly  accused  the  Non- 
Subecribers  of  being  Unitarians. 

In  reply  to  this  and  other  attacks  on  the  principles  of  his 
party,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  wrote  '*  A  Vindication."  which  was 
published  by  his  friend,  Dr,  Victor  Ferguson.  In  1722,  Mr. 
Abemethy  printed  "  A  Seasonable  Advice  to  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  in  the  North  of  Ireland,"  one  of  the  most  plausible 
productions  of  his  practised  pen.  In  this  work,  he  tried  to 
prove  that  refusing  to  subscribe  was  no  proof  of  unsoundness 
in  the  faith,  and,  therefore,  ecclesiastical  assemblies  should 
not  "  exclude  ministers  from  ministerial  oommnnion  on  that 
account."  Besides  all  this,  he  held  that  the  questions  in  debate 
were  unworthy  of  causing  alarm  among  the  laity,  and  that 
both  parties  should  exercise  '*  Christian  oharity  and  mutual 
forbearance." 

To  this  pamphlet  several  replies  were  published  by  the 
Subscribers.  Hitherto  the  disputants  in  this  controversy  had 
issued  their  publications  anonymously ;  but  now  the  Bev, 
Matthew  Clerk  of  Kilrea — a  brave  old  soldier  who  carried  on 
his  forehead  the  mark  of  a  wound  received  at  the  siege  of 
Derry* — printed,  under  his  own  name,  *'  A  Letter  from  the 
Country  to  a  Friend  in  Belfast,"  afterwards,  he  published  an 
answer  to  a  reply  issued  by  the  Belfast  Society.  In  these 
pamphlets  he  dealt  very  hard  blows  to  the  Non- Subscribers, 
and  foretold  that  the  Presbyterian  people  would  abide  by  their 
principles  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  their  teachers, 

*  Priest  and  teacher  of  the  town, 

lioog  fts  Bt&nds  good  Londonderry, 
With  its  stories,  sad  and  merry, 
Shall  tbj  namo  be  handed  down 
As  a  man  of  prayer  and  mark, 
Grave  and  reverend  Matthew  Clerk. 

M   Douglas. 
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At  the  cneetiog  of  Synod  in  1722  an  overture  wa.3  iotrodt 
to  exclude  all  ministers  who,  if  they  refused  to  sign  the 
Confession,  would  not  give  satisfactory  answers  to  the  fifth 
and  sixth  questions  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  The  Non- 
SubsoriberB  now  seemed  alanned.  One  after  another,  they 
iwaerted  their  belief  in  the  Supreme  Deity  of  Our  Saviour,  and 
promised  not  to  disturb  the  church  in  future  by  any  unneoei 
sary  publication  of  their  sentiments.  Moved  by  these  pi 
fessions  and  promises,  the  Subscribers  did  not  attempt  to  pasa 
their  overture ;  but  they  carried  a  resolution  expressing 
determination  of  adhering  "most  constantly  and  firmly" 
the  Confession  and  to  Presbyterian  government  and  discipline. 
In  1723,  the  Synod  met  in  Dungannon.  Nine  days  were 
occupied  by  an  appeal  of  Colonel  Upton,  M.P.,  from  a  resolution 
of  the  Sub-Synod  of  Belfast,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  unable  to 
prove  a  statement  which  he  had  made  that  the  principles  ol^ 
the  Non- Subscribers  opened  a  door  for  heresy.  The  Colon* 
and  the  Orthodox  party  had  evidently  a  majority  of  the  hou86t^ 
but  the  New-light  members  adopted  the  course  of  requiring 
proof,  that  publications  printed  in  their  name,  were  issued  b] 
their  authority.  This  caused  the  business  to  be  adjouraeil 
On  the  other  hand,  a  charge  of  the  Non -Subscribers  against-l 
Mr.  Clerk  was  abandoned.  • 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year  the  Rev.  Charles  Mastertown 
published  "An  Apology  for  the  Northern  Presbyterians,"  in 
which  he  proved  clearly  that  the  Subscribers  did  not  requiro^ 
assent  to  "human  words"  further  than  they  were  expressivai 
of  Scripture  doctrines.     In  February,  1724,  the  Rev.  Samuel] 
Hahday  entered  into  the  controversy  by  publishing  "  Reasonil 
against  the  Imposition  of   Subscnption  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith."      Soon  afterwards  the   Sub-SjTiod   of 
DeiTy  issued  a  "  seasonable  warning  "  against  the  "errors  and 


Miflutoa  of  Synod,  U.,  50.    Wodrow  correepondena«,  iii.,  71. 
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immoralities  of  the  present  age."  Ja8t  before  the  meeting  of 
Synod  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Kennedy,  with  the  help  of  some  friends, 
published  *•  A  Defence  of  the  Principles  and  Conduct  of  the 
Reverend  General  Synod  of  Ulster/*  in  reply  to  Mr.  Holiday ; 
and  about  the  same  time  appeared  "  A  Defence  of  the  Season- 
able Advice,"  in  answer  to  Mastertown,  by  Mr.  Abernethy 
himself,  with  a  "postcript"  by  Messrs.  Weld,  Boyse,  and 
Choppin. 

Colonel  Upton  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  Synod 
in  1724,  and,  ere  long,  was  removed  by  death.*  The  Court 
was  for  a  considerable  time  that  year  occupied  with  charges 
made  against  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nevin  of  Downpatrick. 
Accused  of  being  an  Arian  by  Mr.  Echlin  of  Bangor,  he 
brought  an  action  against  his  accuser.  In  the  interest  of  Mr, 
Echlin,  Captain  Hannyngton  of  Moneyrea  and  two  otherg 
swore  an  affidavit  that  they  had  heard  Nevin  assert  that  it 
was  no  blasphemy  to  say  Christ  is  not  God.  Mr.  Nevin  then 
published  a  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  Bev.  William  Smith, 
Bailee,  stating  that  this  charge  was  false,  that  he  had  merely 
said  it  was  no  blasphemy,  **  such  as  comes  within  the  sphere 
of  human  lawst"  for  the  Jews  to  deny  the  Messiah,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  punished  by  the  civil  magistrate  for 
expressing  such  au  opinion.  This  letter,  however,  contained 
several  very  rash  statements,  and,  as  it  was  circulated  among 
the  members  of  Syuod,  charges  were  immediately  brought 
against  its  author,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  an 
accusation.  After  a  long  discussion,  Mr.  Nevin  was  called  to 
declare  his  behef  in  the  Deity  of  our  Saviour.  This  he  refused 
to  do,  as  being  contrary  to  his  Non-Subscribing  principles; 
but  Mr.  Boyse  stated  that  he  had  beard  the  accused  preach 
against  Arianism ;  and  Mr.  Henry,  who  brought  the  charge, 

*  It  ifi,  therefore,  incorrect  to  say  that  Col,  Upton  waa  one  o!  the 
ftldere  of  Templepabrick  in  1712,  ivbon  the  Seo^ders  formed  their  Arit 
oongrcgatiou  tu  Ireland. 
U 
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stated  that  Mr*  Nevin,  in  a  private  conference,  had  given  him 
satisfactory  proof  of  his  orthodoxy.  The  Synod,  however, 
would  listen  to  no  excuse ;  and,  although  nothing  was  proved 
against  Kevin  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Non-Subscriber^ 
they  passed  a  resolution  cuttiDg  him  off  from  the  church 
courts,  but  leaving  him  in  possession  of  his  status  and 
emoluments  of  a  minister.* 

Mr.  Nevin's  troubles  were  not  yet  ended.  Wlien  his  case 
came  to  the  Downpatrick  Assizes,  he  was  accused  of  giving 
expression  to  Unitarian  opinions,  then  a  crime  to  which 
severe  penalties  were  attached.  Many  of  the  Episcopal  clergy, 
in  their  zeal  against  Non -conformists,  were  present,  and  the 
judge  asked  one  of  these  divines  to  explain,  for  the  benefit  of 
himself  and  the  jury,  what  was  the  doctrine  ctdled  Arianism ; 
but  he  begged  leave  to  decline.  Another  and  another,  when 
asked  for  a  similar  explanation,  gave  a  similai*  refusal,  thereby 
showing  that  they  were  eager  to  injure  a  minister  for  profess- 
ing a  doctrine  which  they  did  not  understand.  At  last,  His 
Lordship  was  informed  that  there  was  in  court  a  young 
Presbyterian  minister — ^Mr.  John  Mairs  of  Newtownards — who, 
when  requested  gave  the  judge  and  juiy  a  full  explanation  of 
the  doctrine  which  the  others  did  not  understand.  The  judge 
then  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  talents  of  Mr.  Mairs,  and 
exhorted  the  Episcopal  clergy  to  divest  themselves  of  bigotry 
and  false  zeal.  The  charge  against  Mr.  Nevin  failed,  as  it  was 
"unmeaning,  senseless,  and  undefined.'*! 

The  Presbyterian  people  were  much  more  orthodox  than 


•  The  Tryal  of  Thomas  N9vin,  M.A.,  p.  171,  Mr.  Nevia  states  th»t 
only  thirty-three  momboni  voted  ugaiost  him,  altbougb  »  hundred  and 
twenty-three  hftd  been  present  at  this  Synod.  The  others  had  gone  awajr 
or  purposelj  abstained  from  voting. 

t  Campbell's  MS.,  p.  208,  I  c&noot  make  out  from  Dr-  Camplwll  iha 
exact  nature  of  this  charge.  Probably  it  arose  out  of  Mr.  Nevin's  action 
against  Mr.  Eohlin. 
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fcheir  p&stors,  and,  in  several  cases,  they  petitioned  the  church 
courts  for  permission  to  withdraw  from  the  ministry  of  Non- 
Subscribers  and  join  others  reputed  to  be  orthodox. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Non- Subscribers  continually 
asserted  their  orthodoxy,  by  declaring  that  they  held  all  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  Confession  and  Shorter  Catechism, 
Mr.  Nevin,  in  ti  history  of  his  trial,  threw  down  this  ohallengo: 
*•  I!  anything  said  by  me  .  .  .  can  with  any  show  of 
justice  amount  to  prove  me  an  Arian,  or  one  that  denies  the 
Divinity  of  my  dearest  Lord,  let  not  countiT.  nor  law,  nor 
Synod  spare  me."* 

The  exclusion  of  Mr.  Nevin  ularnied  the  iNon-hut^scribers, 
as  his  sentence  cleiirHy  indicated  what  was  before  themsolvefl. 
As  a  means  of  averting  the  threatened  catastrophe,  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick  now  pubHshed  "A  Scripture  Plea  against  a  Fatal 
Rupture/*  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  non- 
subscription  was  no  more  a  just  cause  for  non -communion 
than  it  would  have  been  a  reason  for  Jewish  converts  in  the 
early  Christian  Church  to  have  excluded  the  Gentiles.  +  In 
defence  of  the  same  principles,  the  Kev.  Michael  Bruoe 
published  a  sermon  that  he  delivered  in  January  at  the 
opening  of  the  Sub-Synod  of  Belfast.  This  was  followed,  soon 
afterwards,  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Haliday  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  in 
which  he  denied  holding  .\nan  opinions,  and  Mr.  Elder  of 
Aghadowey,  a  professed  Subscriber,  published  ''Beasons  for 
Moderation  in  the  Present  Debates  amongst  Presbyterians  in 
the  North  of  Ireland." 

About  this  time  Alexander  ColviUe,  M.D.,  son  of  the 
minister  of  Dromore.  was  called  to  succeed  his  father.  Dr. 
ColviUe  had  been  educated  in  Scotland,  and,  when  licensed  by 


Mf    Nevfu's  •  Aooount  of  bit  Trial     was  printed  by  James  Blow. 
2^  pagfi^i  and  was  publlnliod  in  January,  1720,  a 
!{^ofliur  of  the  Sub-Synod  of  DelfaBt. 
i\  Soripturti*Plr  i 
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the  Presbytery  of  Cupar,  had  signed  the  Confesaioo.  But 
now,  on  refusing  to  renew  his  subscription^  the  Presbytery 
deolined  to  ordain  hiui.  He  then  went  to  LondoD,  and  was 
set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  by  some  Dissenting 
clergjTnen  in  Dr.  Calamy's  church.  Oo  his  return,  the 
Presbytery  refused  to  install  hiin.  This  so  enraged  Dr. 
Calamy  that  he  threatened  to  use  his  political  influence  to  get 
the  Bounty  withdra\\Ti.  Mr.  Boyse  and  some  of  the  other 
Dublin  ministers,  representing  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that 
the  action  of  the  Subscribers  was  unjust  and  tyrannical, 
obtained  a  declaration  from  him  that  His  Majesty,  the  King, 
was  displeased  at  the  divisions  among  Ulster  Presbyterians. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  declaration,  the  Synod  of  1725 
suspended  Dr.  Colville  for  three  months  from  the  office  of  the 
ministry,  and  gave  power  to  the  Sub -Synod  of  Ai*magh  to 
terminate,  or  to  prolong  that  suspension,  if  necessary,  Mr* 
Colville  still  continued  to  preach,  and  afterwards  got  the 
Southern  Presbytery  of  Dublin  to  install  him  in  Dromore, 

Another  step  of  importance  was  taken  by  the  same  Synod, 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Ahernethy  and  hia 
party,  thw  congregations  belonging  to  the  Presbyteries  of 
Antrim,  Down,  and  Belfast  were  distributed  into  five  Presby- 
teries in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  h11  tlie  Non-Subscribers  in  the 
Preabji,ery  of  Antrim,  and  thus  limit  the  sphere  of  their 
iuHuence,  Permission  was  given  to  both  Subscribers  and 
Non-Subscribers  who  "  scrupled  communion  "  with  ministers 
of  the  opposite  party  "  to  follow  the  light  of  their  own 
consciences."  Besides  this,  it  was  enacted  that  the  Pacific 
Act  of  1720  did  not  •' indulge  intrants  into  the  ministry"  to 
"  scruple  "  doctrines  as  well  as  phrases  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  In  addition  to  the  overtures  that  were  adopted,  there 
were  others  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries  for  consideration, 
in  which  it  was  proposed  that  eXQry  minister  or  elder  before 
being  admitted  to  vote  in  the  General  Synod  should  subscribe 
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to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  that  a  ministei'  should  bo  liable  to 
censure  if  he  refused  to  give  a  declaration  of  the  **  Truth  of 
God/'  wheu  required  by  "any  of  the  judicatories  of  this 
Chm*ch.  and  that  he  would  be  Hable  to  suspension  in  case  that 
he  reflected  in  an  *'  unbecoming  '*  manner  upon  the  acts  of 
either  Synod  or  Presbytery. 

The  Rev.  John  Orr,  a  Subscribing  minister,  ord?uned  in 
Comber,  County  Down,  was  so  enthusiastic  in  his  support  of 
the  Non-Subscribers,  that  he  acted  on  permission  given  him 
by  the  Synod,  and  joined  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim.  As  his 
congregation  were  exceedingly  orthodox  in  their  sentiments, 
100  famihes,  out  of  120  of  which  it  was  composed,  withdrew 
from  his  ministry,  and  took  possession  of  the  meeting-house. 
Mr.  Orr'e  friends  had  suliicient  influence  with  the  Sheriff  to 
get  the  Orthodox  party  ejected,  but,  as  a  result  of  a  suit  at 
law,  they  regained  possession  of  their  property,  and  Orr  left 
the  neighbourhood.  Afterwards  he  joined  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  became  Rector  of  Maryborough.* 

When  the  overtures  proposed  by  the  Orthodox  majority  of 
Synod  were  sent  down  to  Presbyteries  for  consideration,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Higinbotham  of  Colcraine,  a  professed  Subscriber, 
issued  a  pamphlet  against  the  contemplated  change  of  law 
which  was  certaintly  proposed  with  the  object  of  dealing  more 
strictly  with  the  minority.!  Messrs.  M'Bride  of  Ballymoney, 
Mastertown,  Hemphill,  and  Iredell  issued  pamphlets  on  the 
side  of  the  Subscriheis ;  and  Mr.  Boyse,  in  the  last  work 
which  he  gave  to  the  public,  advocated  the  other  side,  although 
his  rehgious  views  were  never  in  any  respect  heterodox. 

*  M'Croery'6  Prubyterian  Ministers  of  KiUiUngh^  p.  214.  A  private 
tetter  from  ProfcBsor  Gordon  of  ManchcBter.  The  Rev.  John  Orr  of 
Comber  nevur  beonme  Dean  of  Eaphoe 

t  Mr,  Higinbotham  bad  been  ordered  by  the  Synod,  la  1714,  under 
j>ain  of  suspeusion,  to  cnrry  out  within  three  months  his  promise  of 
marrying  one  Mrs,  Martha  Woods,  Before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
specified,  this  lady  became  Mrs.  Higinbotham. 
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The  next  Synod  met  ou  the  21st  of  June,  1726,  at 
Dungonnon.  The  Nou-Snbscribeis  presented  a  lengthened 
document  termei  ''Expedients  for  Peace,"  which  in  reality 
amounted  to  a  demand  that  the  *'  New-Light "  party  would  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  Synod  holding  their  principles,  and 
canying  out  the  practices  which  these  principles  involved. 
But  when  asked  for  a  '*  Scheme "  of  their  principles,  they 
refused  to  present  it. 

As  the  Non-Subscribing  ministers  now  formed  a  Presbyter)'-, 
it  was  certain  that  if  they  were  permitted  to  remain,  they 
would  licence  probationers  and  ordain  ministers  without 
insisting  on  subscription.  Alarmed  at  tins  prospect,  the 
Orthodox  party  dropped  the  overtures  that  had  been  sent  dowD 
to  the  Presbj-tories,  and  brought  forward  another  overture  to 
exclude  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim  from  ministenal  communion 
in  the  church  courts.  Thirty-six  ministers  and  a  vast  majority 
of  the  elders  voted  for  this  proposition,  while  thirty -four 
ministers  and  only  a  few  elders  opposed  the  overture.  The 
Presbytery  of  Antrim  were  thus  excluded,  and  the  great 
conflict  of  the  Seven  Synods  brought  to  a  termination.* 

This  decision  failed  to  prevent  the  growth  of  heterodoxy  in 
the  Synod,  as  the  influence  of  the  Scotch  professors  which 
had  produced  it  still  remained.     But,  for  a  time,  the  power  of 


"  The  excluded  ministers  were :— the  He  vs.  James  Kirkpatriok  (Belfast), 
Samuel  Haliday  (Belfast),  John  Abomethy  (Antrim),  Samuel  HMrper 
(Hoira).  Michael  Bruce  (Holywood),  Thomas  Wilson  (Ballyclare),  Josias 
ClugstoD  (Lacne),  Patrick  Simpson  (Dimdalk),  John  Mairs  (Newtown- 
arda).  William  Taylor,  junior  (Cairncastle),  John  Henderson  (Duneane), 
and  Thomas  Shaw  (AhogWlI).  The  Rev.  Thomas  Nevin  (Downpatrick) 
had  been  previously  excluded,  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Colvitle  (Dromore) 
had  beeu  refuied  admission  by  tho  Presbytery  of  Armagh.  The  Rev. 
John  Elder  (Aghadowey).  although  a  Subscriber,  joined  the  Presbytery 
of  Antrim,  and  the  Rev,  Robert  Higinbotbam  (Coleraine),  another 
Subscriber,  withdrew  from  the  Synod,  but,  in  1727,  he  returned  and 
expressed  sorrow  for  his  conduct. 
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Ihe  Non- Subscribers  was  greatly  diminished,  and  many  people 
ceased  to  attend  their  rainiBtr3\  About  ninety  families 
withdrew  from  Abernethy  of  Antrim,  one  hundred  from  Shaw 
of  Ahoghill,  and  a  large  number  from  Colville  of  Dromore. 
These  families  were  erected  into  new  coDgrogations  by  the 
Synod, 

The  ejected  Presbytery  professed  to  hold  the  doctrines  of 
the  Westminster  Confession,  and  it  is  certain  that  neither 
Abernethy  nor  his  friends  taught  principles  so  "advanced"  as 
were  openly  avowed  and  defended  by  the  New- Light  party 
afterwards.  But  the  fact  that  they  always  refused  to  give 
any  scheme  of  their  doctrines,  and  that  they  had  ceased  to 
bind  parents,  when  presenting  their  children  in  baptism,  to 
use  the  Confession  and  Catechisms  as  a  good  abridgment  of 
Scripture  doctrines,  had  led  many  people  to  believe  that  their 
private  opinions  wore  more  erroneous  than  any  that  they 
openly  promulgated.  The  truth  of  this  inference  is  estab- 
lished by  Duchal's  statement  with  regard  to  the  "amazing" 
passages  contained  in  the  Journal  of  Abernethy,  to  which  I 
Have  already  alluded.  On  the  other  hand,  ihe  Non- 
Subscribers  were  certainly  men  of  great  talent  and  high 
character.  Their  talents  and  their  character  caused  many 
others  to  believe  in  their  orthodoxy,  although  they  refused  to 
sign  any  human  creed.  Their  statements  were  plausible,  and 
they  had  numerous  sympathizers  among  those  whoso  orthodoxy 
was  unquestioned.  Dr.  Campbell  states  that  he  had  conversed 
with  some  who  went  to  the  Synod  "  highly  prejudiced  against 
the  Non- Subscribing  ministers,  and  returned  home  as  highly 
satisfied  with  the  liberality  of  their  sentiments  and  the 
justness  of  their  arguments/'  This  sympathy  produced  a 
decided  effect  among  the  clerg}' ;  but  New-Light  doctiines 
never  became  popular  with  the  people. 

The  Non- Subscribers  were  merely  excluded  from  ministerial 
communion  in  church  judicatories,  but  not  from  oommunioQ 
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in  religious  ordiminoes.  and  they  still  retained  their  share  of 
the  Boyal  Bounty.  The  result  was  to  split  Ulster  PresbyieriaDS 
into  two  different  chuiches,  and  to  perpetuate  that  New-Light 
which  the  majority  wished  to  extinguish.  A  much  better 
course  would  have  been  :  (1)  To  have  pumitted  the  Non- 
Subscribers  to  remain  in  the  Synod  ;  (2)  To  have  provided 
for  the  education  of  theological  students  by  orthodox  ministers 
at  home ;  and  (3)  To  have  appointed  a  committee  to  test  the 
knowledge  of  these  students,  an  1  secure  their  orthodoxy  by 
subscription,  before  they  would  be  entitled  to  receive  licence. 
In  this  way  candidates  for  the  ministi^  would  have  been  saved 
from  the  influence  of  heterodox  professors  in  Scotland,  and 
the  New- Light  would  have  been  gradually  extinguished  in 
Ireland. 

The  Presbyterian  people  themselves  had  recourse,  soon 
afterwards,  to  much  more  eflective  measures  than  what  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Synod,  as  many  of  them  withdrew  from 
its  jurisdiction,  and  established  the  Secession  Church,  which 
was  the  chief  means  of  preserving  the  purity  of  Ulster 
Presbyterianism,  and  preventing  it  from  being  swallowed  up 
by  other  denominations. 

One  great  weakness  of  our  Church  has  always  been  the 
want  of  a  central  authority  strong  enough  to  make  ministers 
do  the  work  for  which  they  were  set  apart,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  teaching  doctrines  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
body  into  which  they  had  voluntarily  entered. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  New-Light  theology  made 
progress  only  when  it  existed  within  the  Church.  It  was 
introduced  by  clergymen  who  had  been  educated  imder 
heterodox  professors  in  Scotland,  and  who  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  on  many  of  their  brethren  at  home  by  tlieir  learning, 
eloquence,  and  organization.  In  their  own  congregations  they 
won  over  the  more  wealthy  and  educated  of  the  people,  through 
whose  influence  they  were  generally  able  to  hold  their  position. 
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But  when  the  New-Light  party  were  excluded,  they  failed  to 
make  progress  as  a  separate  orgauization.  The  ^ve&lthy 
gradually  went  over  to  Episcopacy,  the  poor  inclined  to  come 
back  to  some  form  of  orthodoxy.  Several  congregations  of 
the  Antrim  Presbytery  did  afterwards  return  to  the  Synod, 
and  others  have  grown  weak  through  the  loss  of  many  members. 
This  however  was  not  foreseen  io  1726.  At  that  time  the 
Non-Subscribers  were  a  growing  pai'ty  in  the  Synod.  The 
'•Bemoustrants,**  driven  out  of  the  church  by  Cooke  a  hundi'ed 
years  afterwards,  were  a  rapidly  diminishing  party. 

The  exclusion  of  the  N  on -Subscribers  settled  the  controversy 
in  the  Synod,  but  a  war  of  pamphlets  was  ciirried  on  for  some 
time  longer.  The  Presbytery  of  Antrim  issued  a  letter  to  the 
congregations  under  their  care,  defending  their  conduct,  and 
explaining  their  position.  This  called  forth  an  anonymous 
reply  entitled,  ••  A  Seasonable  Warning  offered  by  some 
Subscribing  Ministers  in  the  North  to  their  Congregations." 
Other  pamphlets  followed,  and  in  August,  1727,  the  Non- 
Subscribers  published  "A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of 
Seven  General  Synods  of  the  Northern  Presbyterians  in 
Ireland."  This  is  a  very  valuable  historical  compilation;  but  it 
is  written  altogether  in  the  interest  of  the  excluded  Presbytery. 
At  the  request  of  some  subscribing  ministers,  the  Eev.  John 
Hutcheson,  of  Armagh,  undertook  to  prepare  a  reply  to  this 
narrative;  but,  unfortunately,  he  died  before  his  task  was 
completed.  After  his  death,  this  work,  known  as  the  "Brief 
Review,"  was  pubhshed  by  the  Rev.  George  Lang,  with  notes 
of  his  own.  Dr.  Reid  considers  it  the  most  satisfactory 
vindication  of  subscription  to  a  Confession,  and  of  submission 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church  which  was  written  by  any  of 
the  Orthodox  party,  and  he  regrets  that  the  duty  of  replying 
to  the  Belfast  Society  from  the  firs  ft  had  not  fallen  on  the 
same  author. 

The   Rev,  John    Hutcheson  was  son   of   the  Rev.  Alex. 
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HutchesoQ  of  Samtfield«  at  whose  suggcation,  to  all  probability, 
Sir  Arthur  Forbes  persuaded  Kiog  Charles  to  make  the  first 
grant  of  Royiil  Bounty.  He  was  ordained  at  Downpatrick  in 
1690,  and,  in  1697,  became  minister  of  Armagh.  In  1722,  his 
church  WHH  rebuilt,  and,  in  this  work,  stones  were  used  which 
had  boon  taken  from  the  roixis  of  an  ancient  monastery.  Some 
of  these  stones,  adorned  with  heswis  of  angels,  were  now  cut 
smooth ,  as  the  Presbyterians  of  Armagh  did  not  wish  to  have 
graven  images  on  the  building.  While  the  workmen  were  thus 
engaged,  Dean  Swift  chanced  to  pass  by,  and  he  remarked  that 
these  Presb^'terians  were  '*cVii9elling  Popery  out  of  the  very 
atones,"  Taming  to  a  sawyer,  he  enquired  what  wages  he 
earned.  "  Fifteen  pence  a-day,  your  reverence,"  replied  the 
tradesman.  *'  And  I,"  rejoined  the  Deiin,  **  could  get  a  better 
workman  for  ten>pence  a-day  in  DubUn."  ''That  may  be," 
replied  the  sawyer,  **  and  I  can  produce  a  parson  who  preaches 
better  sermons  than  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  although  he  gets 
only  JE40  a-year,  while  the  Dean  receives  £700."  So  pleased  was 
Swift  with  this  answer,  that  he  gave  the  sawyer  half*a-crown.* 
Mr.  Hutchoson  was  married  three  times.  By  his  first 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Trail,  he  had  three  sons,  Hans, 
Francis,  and  Robert.!  Francis  studied  in  Scotland  under 
Professor  Simpson,  from  whom  he  imbibed  the  very  principles 
which  his  father  so  powerfully  refuted. ;{     He  was  licensed  to 

•  Stuart's  Historical  Jfetnotr*  of  tfie  City  of  Armagh^  p  489. 

Slu«rt  states  (p  S96)  thut  Dr.  LindsAy,  Primate  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  "  by  exacting  heavy  pen^tiea  from  the  Presbytoriaiis  ol  Antuiigh. 
for  their  bouse  of  worship,  .  ,  .  compelled  them  to  abftndon  the  premisei 
and  to  build  the  meeting-house,  which  their  desceDdants  now  occupy." 

On  erecting  a  new  oburob  in  1379,  tl:)e  old  building  was  sold  to 
"  Be«ood  Annagb,*' 

t  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Trail  reieidod  near  KJllyleagh  His 
daughter.  Matgaret,  was  married  to  the  Rev.  James  Bruee.; 

J  Francis  Hittchcson  by  WUiiam  Robert  Soott,  MA,  D.  PhU.  When 
Lord  Carteret  (afterwards  Lord  Granville)  was  Lord  Lieutenant.  Mr» 
Hutoheaon  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  Castle . 
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preaoh  by  the  Presbytery  of  Armagh,  and  was  about  to  be 
ordained  in  Magherally,  when,  by  the  advice  of  some 
ministers,  be  declined  the  call  and  opened  an  academy  in 
Dublin.  This  aeminaiy  succeeded.  Hutcheson  soon  became 
famous ;  and  the  friendships  he  formed  among  the  aristocracy 
prevented  him  from  being  punished  for  teaching  without  the 
Bishop's  license.  In  1729,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Glasgow.  So  popular  was  he  viiih  his 
Irish  pupils  that  about  twenty  of  them  went  with  him  to 
Scotland.  All  through  hfe  he  maintained  that  popularity  with 
bis  students — often  acting  as  their  banker,  and  assisting  them 
in  their  difficulties.  His  kindness  of  heart  was  also  exhibited 
in  contributing  to  relieve  the  wants  of  Irish  Presbyterian 
ministers.* 

Mr.  Hutcheson  delivered  his  lectures  in  English,  and  not 
in  Latin,  as  had  hitherto  been  customary.  Very  soon  he 
attained  to  a  high  position,  and  he  is  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  Scottish  Metaphysical  School,  although  he  did  not 
originate  a  new  system  of  philosophy.  His  work  was 
exhibited  more  in  making  philosophy  popular  than  in 
propounding  new  theories.  He  regarded  virtue  as  founded 
upon  benevolence,  and  he  exalted  the  emotions  into  a  position 
of  undue  importance.  His  theology  was  generally  indefinite, 
and,  whore  definite,  was  heterodox.  On  one  occasion  when  a 
probationer,  he  preached  for  his  father,  and  so  much  dishked 
was  his  doctrine,  that  the  whole  congregation,  with  the 
€Xception  of  the  precentor  and  two  other  persons,  rose  up 
before  his  discourse  was  finished  and  loft  the  meeting-house. 

As  a  professor,  Mr.  Hutcheson  had  great  influence  with 
Irish  students,  and  the  works  he  pubhshed  were  read  by  many 
of  both  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Ireland. 
It  IB  related  that  the  Bev.  Philip  Skelton,  while  on   a  visit 


*  8m  lettera  ol  Hutohaaon  printed  in  his  Life  by  Scott^  pp.  70,  71.  137. 
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with  a  bishop  of  his  own  churoh,  greatly  offended  the  wife  of 
his  host,  because  he  ventured  to  express  his  disapproval  of 
Hutcheaon's  theories.  Wheo  they  were  at  dinner  one  day, 
she  remarked  to  him  that  a  lady  friend  of  hers  had  stated  that 
he  had  been  lately  preaching  on  "  Hell's  fire."  •'  Who  told 
you  this?"  asked  Skelton.  On  hearing  the  name  of  her 
informant,  he  remarked  it  vyas  no  matter  what  Duit  lady  said, 
as  she  was  mistress  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  This  turned 
the  laugh  against  his  hostess,  who  did  not  try  to  ridicule 
Skelton  again. 

As  the  Dublin  ministers  of  the  Southern  Association 
sympathized  with  the  New-Light  party,  Mr.  Iredell,  '•  out  of 
regard  to  his  Northern  brethren."  ceased  to  attend  their 
meetings.  The  Synod  in  1726,  besides  excluding  the  Non- 
Subscribers,  formed  a  new  Presbytery,  consisting  of  the 
Dublin  ministers  who  belonged  to  the  Northern  Church, 
together  with  tJie  ministers  of  Drogheda,  Castleblayney, 
Longford,  and  Breaky. 

Next  year,  when  the  Synod  was  sitting  in  Dungannon, 
news  of  King  George's  death  arrived,  and,  on  the  invitation  of 
Thomas  Knox,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough,  the 
members  were  present  at  the  proclamation  of  George  II.,  the 
new  Sovereign. 

Meanwhile  Presbyterians  had  to  suffer  many  persecutions, 
from  which  the  influence  of  the  King  was  powerless  to  save 
them.  They  were  almost  all  farmers  depending  on  the  good- 
will of  their  Episcopal  landlords  for  continued  possession  of 
the  lands  which  their  own  labour  had  turned  from  a  barren 
waste  into  a  fruitful  field.  Many  of  these  landlords  were 
petty  tyrants  who  used  their  power  to  favour  the  Established 
Church.  Often  Presbyterians  were  charged  higher  rents  than 
their  Episcopal  neighbours,  and  sometimes  they  had  to  even 
choose  between  their  faith  and  their  farms.  At  the  time  of 
elections,  Presbyterian  voters  were  required  to  support   the 
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enemies  of  their  country  and  theii*  creed.  Besides,  they  were 
compelled  to  pay  tithes  for  maintaining  Episcopal  rectors 
whose  sermons  they  never  heard,  and  whose  doctrines  they 
did  not  believe.  On  many  occasions  they  had  to  serve  as 
vestrymen  in  the  Episcopal  ChurclK  They  were  excluded  by 
the  Test  Act  from  all  Government  offices,  and  they  were  often 
prosecuted  if  they  were  married  by  their  own  clergymen. 
Colonel  Upton  succeeded  in  getting  a  clause  inserted  in  a  Bill 
as  it  passed  through  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  which 
would  have  saved  Presbyterians  from  much  persecution  in 
connection  with  their  marriages ;  but  the  bishops  were  strong 
enough  to  prevent  its  further  progress. 

At  this  period  almost  all  the  population  of  Ireland  lived 
by  farming.  Of  late,  rents  had  been  raised  so  high  that  even 
Dean  Swift  condemned  the  greed  and  rapacity  of  the 
landlords.  Tl^ere  was  then  but  little  produce  which  a  farmer 
could  exchant^e  for  money,  except  the  linen  cloth  which  his 
sons  bad  woven  from  yam  spun  by  his  daughters  out  of  flax 
fjrown  on  his  farm.  Heavy  commodities,  such  as  oats  or 
potatoes,  oould  DOt  be  conveyed  from  inland  districts  to 
seaports  for  exportation,  as  the  roada  were  so  exceedingly 
steep  and  narrow  that  load^  had  to  be  carrit*d  on  horses' 
backs.  It  often  happened,  moreover,  that  a  particular 
commodity  would  be  at  a  famine  price  in  one  district,  while  a 
few  miles  distant  it  might  bo  found  in  abundance,  In  1728, 
there  was  a  general  famine  throughout  Ireland,  caused  by  a 
succession  of  bad  harvests.  Prices  rose  so  high  that  it  was 
diflicult  to  procuie  food.  Bands  of  Keltic  peasants,  driven  to 
madoess  by  starvation,  came  down  from  the  mountains  and 
robbed  the  houses  of  Presbyterian  farmers  on  the  fertile 
plains.  As  all  punishments  were  then  exceedingly  severe, 
these  robbers,  when  convicted,  were  often  hanged  under 
circumstances  of  barbarous  cruelty. 

Many  Irish  Presbyterians,  pers<^(-iit»r!d  by  thr  Prelates  and 
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ley  should  have  the  meaDB  of  relieving  the  poor,  Mr. 
Livingston  of  Templepatrick,  writing  to  a  Mead,  iu  March, 
1729,  says : — **  Almost  the  whole  product  of  the  laat  harvest  is 
jady  spent.  There  is  not  seed  enough  to  aow  the  ground 
which  with  the  oppression  of  exorbitant  rents  and  tithes 
from  the  landlords  and  especially  the  established  clergy  is 
driving  the  people  out  of  the  country  to  America.*  .  .  ,  This 
people  are  now  indebted  to  me  in  four  years'  full  stipend,  and 
I  have  not  received  above  £12  since  January  was  a  twelve- 
month." 

The  deplorable  condition  of  Irish  Presbyterian  ministers 
was  brought  before  the  Government  in  London  by  Mr. 
Craghead,  who  had  received  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Sir 
Robert  WaJpole  from  Primate  Boulter^  a  man  of  mild  and 
tolerant  disposition,  and  opposed  to  persecution.  But  Mr. 
Craghead,  although  favourably  received,  was  not  able  to 
accomplish  more  than  obtain  payment  of  some  arrears  of 
Boyal  Bounty, 

Mr.  Abemethy,  who  had  removed  from  Belfast  to  Dublin, 
printed,  in  1731,  the  first  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  urging 
reasons  for  repealing  the  Test.  A  reply  was  published  by 
Dean  Swift.  Although  the  Dean  had  no  religious  principles 
himself,  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Presby- 
terians. At  that  time  he  was  in  possession  of  the  popularity 
he  had  gained  by  wi'iting  against  Wood's  halfpence.  Knowing 
that  the  money  was  good,  he  boldly  asserted  it  was  base,  and 
Ihat  a  lady  would  need  to  have  a  waggon  load  of  it  with  her 
when  she  went  shopping.  But  these  assertions,  although 
absurd,  were  believed,  and  the  Government  had  to  withdraw 


*  Dr.  CampWU  iii  bis  Vindiealioti  (p.  63),  shows  that  a  great  mftny 
Epiaoopaliaiis  were  as  avertHS  to  a  visit  of  the  tithe  fanner  as  tlie 
Pre&byteriana. 

Romau  Catholics  had  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  voting  at  PaiUa< 
mentary  ejeotioni  iu  1727,  but  this  does  not  soeiu  to  have  eaused 
emigration. 
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the  ooin  fi'om  circulation.*'  In  this  way,  the  Dean  came  to 
regarded  as  a  lover  of  the  country  he  hated,  and  of  the  race  h< 
despised.  He  was  now  the  most  popular  man  in  Ireland; 
and  all  the  power  springing  from  that  popularity  he  exeroii 
against  Presbyterians. 

Meanwhile  the  Church  was  able  to  maintain  its  position, 
notwithstanding  famine  and  emigration,  persecution  froi 
without,  and  growing  laxity  from  within.  Even  the  "disputof 
settlement  "  of  a  minister  was  sometimes  a  means  of  progre89«j 
If  the  defeated  minority  built  a  church  for  themselves  at  a 
distance  from  the  old  one,  it  often  supplied  a  necessary  want. 
But,  when  the  new  building  was  erected  beside  the  other,  it 
became  an  element  of  weakness.  The  Synod,  however, 
viewed  these  spUts  with  displeasure — whether  their  result  was 
to  weaken  or  to  strengthen  the  cause — and,  in  1733,  they 
enacted  thu-t  a  candidate,  to  be  duly  elected,  must  have  two- 
tbirds  of  the  votes,  and  the  votes  of  those  who  paid  two-thirds 
of  the  stipend.  This  was  called  a  Synodical  majority,  and 
was  sometimes  described  as  *'  two-thirds  of  the  men  and  the 
money."  The  object  of  tliis  law  was  to  prevent  the  election 
of  a  minister  when  opposed  by  a  minority  strong  enough  to 
set  up  a  rival  congregation. 

Very  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  II.  a  clause  waa 
inserted  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  elections,  by  which  Boman 
Catholics  were  deprived  of  the  Parliamentary  franchise.  The 
Duke  of  Dorset  succeeded  Lord  Carteret  as  Viceroy  in  1731, 
and,  on  his  return  from  England  in  1733,  he  brought  with  him 
full  power  to  have  the  Test  Act  repealed.  This  project  was 
favoured  by  Archbishop  Boulter,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
"Etiglish    interest"    in    Ireland,    but    so    strong    was    the 

•  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  other  offi^cera  of  the  mint  ccrtiiied  that 
Wood's  coinage  more  than  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  his  patent.  But 
there  was  a  profit  from  its  isaue.  ^hlch  vta,B  to  he  shared  between  Wood 
and  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  one  of  the  King's  female  "  friends." 
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opposition  that  it  W8t3  determined  to  drop  the  idea  of  bringing 
in  a  Bill  which  would  certainly  be  rejected. 

In  1738,  Presbyterians  obtained  a  slight  relief  from  their 
religions  disabilities  by  an  Act  which,  without  definitely 
legalizing  their  marriages,  exempted  them  from  prosecution  in 
the  bishops'  courts  when  the  ceremony  was  performed  by 
miiiisters  of  their  own  Church. 

In  the  previous  year,  Francis  Joy  founded  the  Belfast 
NcioS'LeUer — the  oldest  newspaper  in  Ulster.  The  yearly 
subscription  for  the  town  was  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  and 
for  the  country  six  and  sixpence.  The  winter  of  1739-40  was 
remarkable  for  its  great  black  frost  which  began  on  the  26th 
of  December,  and  continued  till  the  15th  of  Feb^lar3^  The 
sun  seldom  shone,  and  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  almost  all 
the  potatoes  were  destroyed.  A  famine  followed,  and  the 
famine  was  succeeded  by  pestilence.  More  than  four  hundred 
thousand  of  the  people  perished,  and,  for  a  considerable  period 
afterwards*  about  twelve  thousand  emigrated  to  America  every 
year.  These  emigrants  were,  as  I  have  already  shown,  almost 
all  Presbyterians. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THE  SECESSION  CHURCH. 


UBING  a  time  of  Tory  tyranny  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
the  British  Parliament,  in  violation  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  took  from  Scotch  Presbyterians  the  power  of 
electing  their  pastors,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  Crown  and 
the  aristocracy.     The  result  was  disastrous.     The  *'  Patrons," 
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Although    the  system   of    patronage   against  which    Mr. 
Erskine  protested,  did  not  exist  in  Ireland,  there  were  other 
causes  which  demanded  a  measure  of  reform  in  the  Synod  of 
Ulster.     A  rapidly  increasing  pai'ty  in  that  Synod  were  as  lax 
in  doctrine  as  the  expelled  Presbytery  of  Antrim;  and  just  as 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  church  gi*ew  weaker,  the  tendency  to 
oppose   the  formation  of  new  congregations   grew  stronger. 
The   ministers,   having   begun   to   love   self   more    than    the 
principles  of  their  faith,  desired  to  maintain  their  dividends 
from   the    Royal    Bounty   rather   than    to  pro'vHde   religious 
ordinances  for  Presbyterians  who  lived  far  from  a  place  of 
worship.     We   find    for   example   that,   in    1728,   the   Synod 
refused    to    permit   a  new    congregation    to   be    erected   at 
Clenanees,  which  is  six  miles  from  Aughnacloy,  and  in  1751, 
on  the  complaint  of    Stonebridge,  a  congregation  which  had 
been  formed  at  Newbliss,  five  miles  distant,  was  dissolved. 
In  1753  it  was  enacted  that,  on  account  of  the    "  deai'th  of 
provisions,  servants,  and  lands,"    u,  minister  would   not  be 
ordained  to  any  pastoral  charge  which  did  not  promise  him 
£40  a-)'ear  of   stipend ;   and  some   years  afterwards,  it  was 
determined  that  no  society  of  worshippers  would  be  recognized 
as  a  congregation  unless  they  offered  at  least  £50  a-year  of 
stipend.     The  result  of  these  enactments  was  to  prevent  any 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  ministerial  charges  in 
the  Synod  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
although  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  very  few  people  more, 
had  five  times  as  many  clergymen,  and  often  gained  Presby- 
terian hearers  who  lived  far  from  their  o^vn  meeting-house. 
The  aged  Presbyterians  then  remernhered  with    sorrow  the 
time  when  their  fathers  sufTered  for  priaciples  now  neglected 
or  despised. 

The  Secession  Church  became  at  this  period  a  means  of 
establishing  many  new  congregations  where  they  were  required, 
of  leading  the  more  zealous  out  of  the  Synod,  of  keeping  them 
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pur«  froto  generation  to  generatioo,  and  of  bringing  back 
their  children's  ohildren  better  Presb^i^riaDs  than  those 
who  hod  been  taken  away.  The  good  work  done  by  the 
Seoeosion  Church  of  Ireland  has  beeu  to  a  considerablo 
extent  ignored  by  oar  historians.  I  shall,  therefore,  try 
point  out  plainly  how  far  the  Irish  Church  has  been  indobt 
to  the  Seceders. 

In  1736.  the  Bev.  Wm.  Patton  was  installed  minister  of 
Lisbtim.  Many  members  opposed  to  his  settlement  had 
abstained  from  voting,  and,  after  his  installation,  2B0  heads  of 
families  applied  to  the  Associate  Pvesbytei-y  for  a  minister  who 
would  preach  the  gospel  in  its  "purity  and  simplicity,"  But 
then  the  Seceders  were  unable  to  comply  with  this  request. 
Some  time  afterwoids,  a  family  named  Henderson  took  offence 
at  Mr.  Livingston,  minister  of  Templepatrick.  because  he 
obtained  for  himself  or  for  his  son  a  farm  which  had  belonged 
to  them.  Mr.  Livingston  was  orthodox  in  his  religious  views, 
but  many  of  his  people  in  the  Lylohill  district  were  anxious  for 
a  "new  erection"  on  account  of  residing  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  church. 

In  December,  1741,  Mr,  Samuel  Henderson  went  as  a 
deputy  to  the  Secession  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  to  seek 
supplies  for  the  Lylehill  Presbyterians^  and  he  was  succeeded 
next  May  by  Mr.  John  Gibson,  who  presented  a  similar 
request.  In  July  both  these  deputies  went  over  once  more, 
remained  five  weeks,  and,  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  returned 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Ballentyne,  a  hcentiate  of  the  Secession 
Church-'^  Vast  crowds  attended  his  services,  as  the  Presby- 
terian people  were  glad  to  hear  a  preacher  by  whom  the  old 
principles  were  taught  with  the  old  power. 


•  LylohiU  Congreg&tioiml  Records. 

Mr*  Gibiton  v:t\.^  an  ancesrtor  of  Dr.  Paimett,  of  Moneymore,  «cii  ilr, 
Jamos  Gibson^  M.P, 
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The  muUitiides  who  attended  the  Sabhaih  services  of  these 
early  Seceders  made  it  easy,  by  moans  of  collectious,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  licentiates  who  came  from  Scotland.  An  old 
Account  Book  of  Lylehill  congregation,  copied  by  Mr.  Wtlliam 
M'Kinney,  shows  that  ou  two  Sabbaths  and  two  week  days 
after  services  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomaa  Ballentyne,  the 
collections  amounted  to  over  five  pounds^  of  which  that  gentle- 
man received  throe  pounds  eight  shillings  and  threepence. 
Out  of  the  remainder*  John  ^filler  and  James  Gibson  got  three 
and  fourpence  for  going  to  the  ••  port  "  with  Mr.  Ballentyne 
on  his  return  to  Scotland.  Mr.  Beugo,  who  came  in  January, 
1743,  preached  eight  Sabbaths  at  Lylohill.  The  collections 
amounted  to  above  ten  pounds,  of  which  Mr.  Beugo  received 
seven  pounds  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  forty  shilUngs 
was  paid  for  his  ''keep"  during  nine  weeks  to  Samuel 
Henderson, 

In  April,  1744,  seven  pounds  two  shillings  were  collected 
at  three  Sabbath  services  held  by  Mr.  M'Ara,  who  himself 
received  four  pounds  five  shOlings  and  threepence,  while 
James  Moss  got  two  shillings  and  eightpence  for  leaving  him 
at  the  "port,"  and  Samuel  Henderson  was  paid  one  pound 
twelve  shillings  and  nincpence,  probably  for  Mr.  ^I'Ara's 
"keep." 

In  this  way  the  Lylehill  Seceders  were  able  to  maintain 
these  and  other  preacliers,  who  were  everywhere  followed  by 
vast  crowds,  hungering  for  that  Gospel  message  which  so 
many  Synod  of  Ulster  ministers  failed  to  dehver. 

After  being  suppUed  by  licentiates  for  some  time  longer, 
Mr,  Isaac  Patton  having  been  duly  called,  was  ordained  at 
Lylehill,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1746,  by  a  commission  sent  from 
Scotland,  His  pastoral  charge  embraced  Lisburn  and  Belfast, 
as  weU  as  the  place  in  which  he  had  been  ordained.  He 
was  promised  £50  a-year  of  stipend — his  entire  income — ^as 
Seceders  did  not  obtain  a  share  of  Boyal  Boimty  until  nearly 
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fifty  yeckrs  aftetwai'ds :  but  this  stipend  was  regularly  paid. 
Mr.  Patton  was,  it  is  «aid,  a  Dative  of  Co.  Derry,  although 
lioensed  by  the  Scottish  Seceders,  He  was  celebrated,  not 
only  for  his  earnestness  and  orthodoxy,  but  also  for  his  wit. 
On  one  oecasion,  he  described  a  new  Unitarian  church  as 
having  "a  good  shell  but  a  bad  kernel. "  He  preached 
'* catechetical"  doctrine,  dwelling  on  justification,  adoption, 
sanctification  and  perseverance,  and  moved  his  hearers  by 
appealing  to  the  understanding  rather  than  to  the  feelings. 
In  his  prayers  he  generally  ofifered  up  a  petition  for  the  down- 
fall of  Pope  and  Popery,  and  for  the  purging  of  the  blood  that 
lay  unpurged  on  the  throne  of  England. ■'=  His  communionai 
were  attended  by  vast  crowds,  of  whom  many  came  from 
Belfast.  While  one  clergyman  preached  in  the  church,  others 
addressed  separate  meetings  outside.  There  were  also  the 
usual  tents  in  which  refreshments  might  be  obtained. 

Before  long  the  Seceders  became  numerous  and  powerful, 
while  the  excluded  Presbytery  of  Antrim  failed  to  make  progress 
as  a  separate  organization.  And  yet  the  very  principles  which 
prevented  the  progress  of  the  excluded  Presbj'tery  continued 
to  grow  and  produce  disastrous  results  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 
As  those  who  sympathized  with  the  expelled  Presbytery 
became  strong,  there  was  a  corresponding  decrease  of  zeal 
throughout  the  Church.  Not  only  did  opposition  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  charges  continue  to  grow,  but  weak  congregations 
had  often  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  payment  of  the  money 
voted  by  the  Synod  out  of  the  Home  Mission  Fund  j  and  the 
enactment  made  in  1721,  which  enabled  every  aid-receiving 
minister  to  know  the  congregations  by  which  his  "quota"  waa- 
contributed,  did  not  make  more  regular  the  payments  of  what 
hard  been  promised. 


•  Life  of  Jomefl  Hope. 
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In  1742,  the  Eev.  Luke  Ash,*  minister  of  Sligo,  and  son  of 
a  gallant  Episcopalian  soldier  who  had  fought  at  Londonderry, 
complained  that  amongst  other  defaulting  congregations 
"  Newtown- Lommavaddie**  owed  him  £9  for  six  years; 
8t.  Johnston  £4,  for  four  years;  '*  Donaghedie"  £2,  for  two 
years;  and  Burt  £3,  for  three  years.!  Similar  complaints 
were  often  made  by  other  ministers  with  regard  to  other  rich 
congregations  whioh  neglected  to  give  to  the  poorer  charges 
what  they  had  been  ordered  to  contribute. 

At  the  meetings  of  Synod  a  great  variety  of  business  was 
transacted.  It  was  very  common  to  make  charitable  collec- 
tions for  ministers^  their  widows,  deserving  laymen  at  home, 
or  even  for  persons  held  in  captivity  by  the  Turks.  A  petition 
was  presented  to  the  Synod  in  1742,  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Omagh,  representing  the  **  melancholy  circumstances  '*  to 
which  they  were  reduced  by  an  accidental  fire  which  had 
"  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  their  worldly  substance," 
and  asking  for  assistance  in  raising  funds  when  they  would 
appeal  to  public  charitj'.  The  Synod  agreed  to  assist,  •*  as 
far  as  they  may/'  to  make  the  charity  effectuaJ.  This  minute 
not  only  illustrates  the  variety  of  matters  coming  before 
oburcb  courts,  but  it  proves  plainly  that  Omagh  was  burned 
in  1742,  and  not  in  1743,  as  is  stated  in  every  history  of  the 
town  which  I  have  seen. 


*  The  Bev.  Luke  Ash  (I70ft-I743)  wm  tbo  eighth  80q  of  Ckilonol  Tbom&a 
Ash  and  bis  wita  Eliaftbeth  Rainey,  daughter  of  the  gentleman  who 
founded  the  well-known  aobool  in  Magherafelt.  Evidently  the  Rev.  Luke 
Aaih  baoamo  a  PreabTteriaa  tbrougb  the  influence  of  bis  mother. — 
WItherow'a  Diary  of  Uie  Fleet,  xv.    The  Aah  Papers,  p.  20. 

t  I  find  the  following  certificate  in  the  S«sgIon  Book  ol  Garland : — 
"June  y«  29, 1761,  then  received  from  Mr.  Robert  MoEntyer  in  behalf  ol 
tbo  congregation  of  Donagbmorc  [Carl&nd]  the  ffnin  of  sixteen  sbillingB 
and  threepence  ater :  which  ia  in  full  their  part  of  the  fund  duo  to  the 
ooDgregution  of  Lougbgali  for  the  year  1761.  I  say  received  by  me* 
— Bob.  Pxeblss 
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In  1743,  the  Synod  formed  the  Presbytery  of  Dromore  by 
taking  the  ministers  of  subscribing  principles  out  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Armagh,  ou  account  of  a  disagreement  between 
them  and  the  New-Light  members.  About  this  time,  the  Rev. 
George  Ferguson  of  Maikethill  denied  the  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin»  and  the  newly-formed  Presbyteiy  sent  preachers  to  the 
orthodox  members  of  his  congregation.  The  Synod  decided 
that  this  action  was  irregular  and  offensive ;  but  they  ordered 
the  Presbytery  of  Armagh,  assisted  by  commissioners,  to 
investigate  the  charges  against  Mr.  Ferguson.  The  members 
of  this  court,  sympathising  with  the  New-Light  party,  declared 
these  accusations  not  proven,  and  consequently  the  orthodox 
members  of  Markethill  joined  the  Seceders. 

In  1745,  the  Protestant  succession  escaped  from  a  grc 
danger.  Charles  Stuart,  grandson  of  King  James  11.,  land( 
in  Scotland  to  raise  anothtjr  rebellion.  Supported  by  the 
Episcopal  gentry  and  their  Roman  Catholic  serfs,  he  captured 
Edinburgh,  was  proclaimed  regent  under  his  father,  **  James 
VIII.,"  and  defeated  General  Cope  at  Preston  Pans.  He 
afterwards  invaded  England,  took  Carlisle  and  Manchester, 
and  marched  towards  London.  Iii  that  city  a  fearful  panic 
ensued.  The  shops  were  shut,  and  there  was  a  run  ou  the 
Bank  of  England.  But,  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  being 
joined  by  the  English  people,  he  ordered  a  retreat  to  Scotland. 
Having  repulsed  his  pursuers,  he  arrived  safely  in  Glasgow. 
At  Falkirk  Muir,  he  defeated  General  Hawley,  but,  on  the  I6t 
of  April,  1746,  he  was  completely  overthrown  by  the  Duke 
Cumberland  at  Culloden,  and  he  escaped  with  difficulty 
through  the  assistance  of  Flora  Macdonald.  Charles  had 
imbibed  the  religious  and  political  principles  of  his  ancestors ; 
and  his  success  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  nation.  The  defeat  of  this  rebellion  was  injurious  to 
Episcopal  dissent  in  Scotland,  as  many  of  those  who  professed 
that  faith  had  been  guilty  of  treason,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  burned  several  of  their  meeting-houses. 
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When  this  rebellion  took  place  in  Scotland,  "One  of  the 
High  Church  gentrj'  in  County  Antrim  was  of  such  forward 
zeal,  and  ao  very  willing  to  asp^rae  the  Presbyterians,  that  he 
posted  off  to  Dublin  to  inform  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  they 
were  about  to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  Lord 
Chesterfield  was  amazed  at  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  the 
man,  and  turned  the  intelligence  into  ridicule.  Such  was  his 
knowledge  of  their  principles,  and  confidence  in  Presbyterians^ 
that  he  immediately  put  arms  into  their  hands,  sent  com- 
missions to  numbers  of  their  gentlemen  to  serve  in  the  militia, 
and  also  to  several  of  their  ministers  who  chose  to  accept  of 
them.  He  considered  the  Test  Act,  so  far  as  regarded  them, 
to  be  unpohtic  and  hurtful  to  the  interest  of  the  kingdom. 
He,  therefore,  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  dispensing  power, 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  third  day  of  their  next 
session,  passed  a  resolution  confirming  in  effect  that  dispensing 
power,  and  very  honourable  to  Presbyterians,  as  having  done 
good  service  to  their  country,  and  declaring  that  any  one  who 
should  prosecute  them  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the 
King,  and  a  friend  to  the  Pretender.  But  though  they  would 
in  this  manner  dispense  with  the  law,  yet  however  absurd 
and  foolish  it  was,  they  had  not  the  justice  or  liberaUty  to 
repeal  it."*  For  a  lengthened  period  a  similar  Act  of 
Indemnity  was  passed  every  session. 

In  1749  the  General  Synod  resolved  that  all  intrants  to 


•  Dr.  Cftmpboll'B  MS.  Uistory  of  the  Preabyt«riftoa  in  Ireland, 
p.  244. 

This  rueolutioo  of  tbo  Irish  House  of  Coinmotia  pa^sod  in  1746»  aa 
well  116  a  ftimilar  ruaolution  iu  171C,  was  Ititcnded  to  protect  not  only  the 
DiBsentar.s  who  h&d  Aoc-opted^  l^ut  thcMC  who  would  brreiifti>r  accept 
oommisBiona  lo  the  army  or  Diilitia.— Journal  of  the  Irish  Houw  of 
Commou8,  lOtb  October,  1745. 

The  loBS  strict  Presbyterians  Boractimea  protected  themselves  by 
"occa&ional  conformity/' 
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other  form  of  religious  thought  which  came  into  their  com- 
manioQ.  Having  the  synipathy  of  very  many  who  possessed 
spiritual  life  throughout  Ulster,  the  Seceders  grew  with 
rapidity.  But  they  were  opposed  by  both  parties  in  the  Synod. 
The  Old- Light  accused  them  of  setting  up  altar  against  altar, 
and  the  New- Light  hated  them  on  account  of  the  fervour  of 
thoir  orthodoxy. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Patton  was  ordained  at  Lylehill,  Secession 
Societies  were  formed  in  several  districts  of  the  North.  The 
greater  part  of  the  congregation  of  Ray,  County  Donegal » 
became  Seceders,  because  the  Synod  in  1747  compelled  JMr, 
Laird,  their  minister,  to  accept  a  call  from  Belfast  against 
his  own  will.  For  some'  years  the  work  was  carried  on 
by  *•  Supplies,"  but,  in  1753,  Mr.  Robert  Reid  was  ordained 
the  iirst  minister  of  this  very  large  and  substantial  congre- 
gation. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Clenanees,  having  been  refused  recog- 
nition as  a  congregation,  built,  in  1744,  a  mudwall  church, 
commonly  called  the  "  Clabber  House,"  where  they  were 
supplied  with  preaching  every  third  Sabbath.  Sometimes 
neglected  by  the  Synod,  and  sometimes  receiving  UDsuitable 
supplies,  they  joined  the  Seceders,  and,  m  1764,  Mr.  Hugh 
M'Gill  was  ordained  their  pastor.  In  like  manner  the  people 
of  Newbliss  having  failed  to  induce  the  Synod  to  form  them 
into  a  congregation,  applied  to  the  Associate  Presbytery,  who 
at  once  granted  the  prayer  of  their  memorial. 

This  action  of  the  Secession  Church  evoked  feelings  of 
bitter  hostiUty  in  the  minds  of  the  membera  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster.  PubUo  debates  sometimes  took  place  between  clergy- 
men of  these  rival  churches.  In  1747,  the  Rev.  R.  Higinbotham 
of  Coleraine.  moderator  of  the  Synod,  challenged  Mr.  Swanstoa. 
a  Secession  licentiate,  to  a  discussion.  This  challenge  was 
accepted,  A  platform  was  erected  in  the  open  air  near 
Ballyrashane,  and  there,  in  presence  of  an  immense  multitude, 
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the  two  champions  discussed  the  merits  of  their  respective 
ohurchea  for  the  greater  part  of  a  summer  day. 

The  Preshyterians  of  Boardmills,  between  Lisbum  and 
Sain tfi eld,  being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  a  place  of 
worship,  and  not  caring  very  much  for  the  services  in  the 
congregations  to  which  they  belonged,  now  joined  the 
Seoeders,  and,  on  the  22nd  June,  1749,  the  Rev-  Andrew 
Black  was  installed  their  pastor. 

In  1747,  the  congregation  of  BsHyroney  complained  to  the 
Synod  that  the  Presbytery  of  Dromore  had  '*  not  so  heartily 
oonourred  *'  in  their  call  to  Mr.  James  Gordon  as  they 
expected.  This  dissatisfaction  with  the  Presbytery  ended  in 
a  larjL'6  section  of  the  congregation  establishing  the  Secession 
congregation  of  Drumgooland,  to  the  pastorate  of  which  Mr. 
Thomas  Mayne  was  set  apart  on  the  20th  June,  1749,  by  the 
Burgher  Presbyter}^  of  Glasgow.* 

At  this  time  the  Synod  had  two  congregations  at  Llmavady, 
County  Londonderry,  as  the  result  of  a  dispute  about  the 
election  of  a  minister.  A  aynodical  majority  selected  Mr. 
Henry  Erskine,  who  was  duly  ordained.  A  minority — who 
were  the  more  wealthy  and  influential — supported  Mr.  Joseph 
Osborne,  who  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim. 
One  of  Mr.  Osborne's  friends  having  a  legal  right  to  the 
ground  on  which  the  meeting-house  stood,  got  possession  of 
the  building,  and  Mr.  Erskine's  party  had  to  worship  in  an 
open  field  in  the  midst  of  winter.  After  some  time,  Mr. 
Osborne,  finding  that  his  connection  with  the  Presbytery 
of  Antrim  prevented  the  progress  of  his  congregation,  came  to 


*  Mr.  Ma>Tie  was  great-grandfather  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  the 
DCTcllst.  On  tha  very  day  that  Mr.  Mayuo  was  ordained  by  the  Burghera 
at  Drumgooland,  Mr  David  Airot  was  ordained  by  the  Antiburgherfl  at 
MarkethiU  as  miniater  of  a  congregation  formed  by  the  people  dissatiafied 
with  Mr  Ferguson's  heterodoxy,  who  had  been  refused  supplies  by  the 
Synod,  as  I  have  already  related. 
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the  Synod,  expressed  sorrow  for  his  conduct,  signed  the 
Confession  of  FHjth,  and  was  re-admitted  to  the  fold  from 
whiuh  ho  had  wandered.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  there 
were  two  congregations  in  Limavady.  Neither  minister  was 
ver}'  popular.  Mr.  Erskine  was  selfish  and  indiscreet,  while 
Mr.  Oshorne's  former  connection  with  the  Preabyteiy  of 
Antrim  caused  people  to  suspect  his  orthodoxy.  As  a  reaull 
the  Antiburghers  established  a  congi'egation  in  ibis  centre, 
which  in  1748  had  been  joined  by  104  members  and  had  4 
elders.  Their  nnmbers  rapidly  increased,  and  a  call,  signed 
by  242  persons,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Alexander  Stewait,  who, 
on  the  11th  of  April  1750,  became  minister  of  the  new 
congregation. 

Next  day  the  first  Antiburgher  Presbyter^',  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Patton,  Arrot  and  Stewart,  was  formed  at  Arkelly 
^now  Artikelly — near  Limavady. 

The  Evangelical  party  were  so  strong  in  the  Synod  of  1747, 
that  they  obtained  the  publication  of  a  ** Serious  Warning" 
against  denpng  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  Ojigjnal  Sio,  and 
other  leading  dogmas  taught  in  the  Confession.  Those  who 
favoured  the  New- Light  party  did  not  oppose  the  passing  of 
these  resolutions,  as  they  feared  to  render  themselves  un. 
popular  with  their  own  congregations,  but  they  got  a  condera- 
Dfttion  of  the  Secession  Cburch  inserted,  proving  that  they 
were  still  poweifuL 

The  Seceders  were  regarded  with  very  ditferent  feelings  by 
the  different  parties  who  were  connected  with  the  Synod  of 
Ubter.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  laity  gave  them  a  most 
cordial  reception  and  went  in  crowds  to  hear  the  Gospel 
message  which  they  preaohf^d  so  fuUy  and  powerfully.  On 
the  other  hand  the  New-Light  ministers  regarded  the  new 
comers  with  feelings  of  bitter  hostihty.  The  orthodox 
members  of  Synod  occupied  a  middle  position — while  approving 
of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Seceders,  they  were  thoroughly 
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opposed  to  the  idea  of  eBtablishing  another  Presbyterii 
denomination.  There  were,  however,  a  few  ministers  of  th< 
Synod  ready  to  receive  the  strangers  as  brethren.  Among 
these  were  the  Eev*  John  King  of  Dromara,  and  the  Rev. 
James  Allen,  minister  of  the  new  congregation  established  at 
Dromore  in  opposition  to  Dr.  ColviUo. 

In  1747  the  Rev.  James  Fisher  of  Glasgow,  son-in-law  of 
the  Rev.  Ebeneser  Erskine,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Secession,  came  to  Ireland,  and  preached  to  vast  crowds  at 
Ballynahinch  and  other  places,  Mr,  Fisher  was  kindly 
entertained  by  Mr.  Allen,  and  he  had  much  friendly 
intercourse  with  him  and  Mr.  King.  From  his  convei*8ation 
with  these  ministers  he  was  led  to  believe  that  they  would 
make  a  complaint  in  the  Synod  against  certain  ministers  who 
had  circulated  Taylor's  book  against  the  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin — especially  the  Rev,  Henry  Jackson  of  Banbridge,  a 
subscriber  for  32  copies — and  that  they  would  ••  make  a  stand  " 
if  redress  were  refused.  But  neither  Allen  nor  King  wished 
to  begin  a  movement  which  might  lead  to  another  *•  split"  in 
the  Synod,  and  they  contented  themselves  with  the  "  Serious 
Warning."  This  deliverance  was  very  disappointing  to  Mr. 
Fisher,  who,  in  a  letter  to  King,  calls  it  a  *•  gi-avestone  upon 
truth,"  and  states  that  those  whom  he  had  regarded  as  the 
defenders  of  tinith  had  •*  betrayed  it."*  Mr.  King  replied  in  a 
letter,  which  he  published  together  with  Fisher's  comraunioa- 
tion,  and  thus  a  friendly  intercourse  ended  in  controversy. 

Hitherto  various  attempts  made  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  ministers'  widows  and  orphans  had  met  with  only  slight 
success. i     But  in  1750,  Mr.  William  Bruce,  youngest  son  of 


•  Piihet'a  Letter  to  King. 

\  The  Session  Book  of  Dundonald  contains  the  foliowing  entry:— 
"Jftnr.  1st,  1710,  sent  with  Mr,  Andrew  McKitrick  to  ye  Presbltrie 
.  .  tix  {shillings  for  ye  ministers*  widowa."  In  1717  the  General 
Synod  adopted  thin  resolution:^" It's  also  agreed  that  every  miuistttr 
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the  Bev.  James  Bruoe  of  Killyleagh,  and  an  elder  in  Wood 
Street,  Dublin,  appeared  before  the  Synod  at  their  meeting  in 
Dongannon,  and  induced  them  to  organize  a  general  fund  for 
this  desirable  object.  That  fund  was  to  be  supported  by  £2  a 
year  out  of  the  "  King's  Bounty,"  contributed  by  every 
minister,  and  by  collections  in  the  congregations  of  the  Synod. 
Subscriptions  were  obtained,  and  legacies  were  received.  The 
Presbytery  of  Antrim  were  invited  to  join,  but  the  Southern 
Association  were  not  included,  as  in  1748,^  they  had  started  a 
scheme  of  their  own,  for  the  support  of  widows  alone.  This 
union  of  the  Synod  with  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim  in  a  matter 
of  charity  was  a  means  of  bringing  them  more  closely  together 
in  other  respects,  A  growing  tendency  towards  laxity  began 
DOW  to  be,  yeai'  by  year,  more  visible  among  ministers  of  the 
Synod,  They  still  continued  to  be  educated  in  Scotch 
universities,  and  Dr.  Reid  ascribes  much  of  the  change  which 
had  come  over  their  opinions  to  the  influence  of  such  men  as 
Professors  Simpson,  Hutcheson,  Hamilton,  and  Leechman. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  tide 
was  mnning  towards  scepticism,  just  aa  it  was  running 
towards  orthodoxy  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth, 
and  as  now  it  has  begun  to  run  once  more  towards  scepticism. 
But  a  church  must  possess  dogmas  to  evoke  sseal.  Negation 
never  raises  enthusiasm,  and,  with  the  decay  of  orthodoxy  in 
the  Synod  of  Ulster,  an  end  came  to  the  zeal  which  causes 
progress. 

From  1701  till  1751,  in  cases  where  a  minister  had  an 
assistant,  both  received  shares  of  the  Royal  Bounty.  But 
then  on  a  complaint  made  by  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim »  it  was 
resolved   that  officiating    ministers  alone  should   enjoy   the 

p«7  yearly  five  iUIrtoens  at  lockAt  towards  support  of  miaist^rfi'  widowa 
and  obUdrcn."  The  '*  tblrteeu  "  wm  a»  Euglish  shilling,  being  thirteen 
ptmee,  Irish^ 

•  Campbell's  MS  ,  p  230. 
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Donum.  This  resolution  cannot  have  been  carried  out  strictly, 
aa  another  to  the  same  effect  was  adopted  in  1753,  and  again 
in  1766.  Evidently  the  law  did  not  work  aatiafactorily,  and, 
m  1767,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  at  the  *'  Interloquitur," 
cxinsisting  of  the  clergy  helonging  to  the  General  Synod  and 
the  Pre8bytei7  of  Antrim,  that  nQinisters  who  were  laid  aside 
by  infirmity  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
Begium  Donum.* 

Although  the  population  of  Ireland  in  1701  was  fully  one- 
half  of  what  it  is  now,  there  were  only  167  congregations  in 
the  Synod  of  Ulster,  f  These  congregations  must,  on  an 
averago*  have  each  contained  twice  as  many  people,  and  have 
been  four  times  aa  widely  extended  as  ministerial  charges  at 
present.  But  at  this  period  the  Seceders  alone  exhibited  the 
vigour  which  sprang  from  the  possession  of  spiritual  life. 
Sound  in  their  theology,  and  strict  in  their  discipline,  they 
commended  themselves  to  the  Presbyterian  laity  of  the  Synod, 
now  ready  to  forsake  their  own  pastors,  who  neither  instructed 
their  understandings  nor  excited  their  emotions. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  of  Cahans,  was  the  most  dis- 
tiflguished  of  the  early  Secession  ministers.  He  had  studied 
medicine  as  well  as  theology,  and  held  a  medical  diploma  from 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  Having  borne  arms  against  the 
Pretender  in  1745,  he  arrived  in  Ireland  four  years  afterwards. 
Called  to  Seone  in  Perthshire,  Clenanees  in  Tyrone,  and 
Cahans  in  Monaghan,  he  accepted  Cahans,  which  was  a  large 
congregation  of  about  200  families.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  this  charge  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1751,  when  such 


*  In  accordance  with  a  Govomnidnt  regulation,  ciders  were  uot 
permitted  to  vote  in  question's  relating  to  the  Bounty. 

f  There  were  also  thirteen  oongregatious  at  that  time  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Antrim.  Seven  out  of  fiftfitm  timt  at  one  time  belonged  to  this 
Presbytery  cams  back  to  the  Synod ;  but  two  of  these— Moira  and  Cairn- 
oastlo — again  left  when  the  •*  Bemonstrants  "  withdrew. 
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a  vast  m altitude  assembled  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
Bible  to  find  a  building  large  enough  to  contain  them.  Conse- 
quently the  solemn  servioes  were  held  in  a  field  belonging  to 
Mr.  William  M'Kinley. 

Shortly  before  his  ordination,  Mr.  Clark  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '*A  Brief  Survey  of  Some  Principles 
Maintain'd  by  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  Practices 
Carry 'd  on  by  several  Ministers  thereof."  This  publication 
was  in  reply  to  charges  made  against  himself  by  Mr.  Bobert 
Peebles,  ••  An  Ancient  Probationer."* 

Mr.  Clark  not  only  refutes  his  accusers,  but  he  brings  very 
eerious  charges  against  the  Synod  of  Ulster  ministers.  He 
states  that  they  despised  creeds,  confessions,  and  forms  of 
ohurch  government,  that  they  read  their  sermons  instead  of 
preachmg  them,  and  that  they  gave  lectures  of  heathen  morality 
instead  of  teaching  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  a  crucified 
Saviour.  He  asserts  that  they  admitted  the  ignorant,  profane, 
and  neglecters  of  family  worship  to  sealiag  ordinances ;  that 
they  neglected  to  visit  and  to  catechize  the  families  of  their 
docks,  and  to  see  that  they  were  provided  with  copies  of  the 
Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith.  He  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  state  that  they  mocked  the  Commissioners  who  applied  to 
their  Church  Courts  for  redress  of  grievances. 

But  days  of  trouble  were  in  store  for  Mr.  Clark.  Some  of 
his  enemies  determined  to  take  advantage  of  a  law  which 
empowered  any  two  magistrates  to  inflict  penalties  on  persons 


*  Tfaii  pamphlet  oont&ins  104  piges,  and  was  prioted  at  Armagh  in 
1751  by  William  Dickie. 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  Rev.  James  Orr.  of  Loughgall,  was  in  reality 
the  author  of  ihe  tract  tvbiob  oontained  those  charges,  and  that  Mr. 
Peebles  was  only  big  "  agent/' 

Mr,  Orr  diod  in  1755,  and  after  a  long  vacancy,  was  suoceoded  by  Mr. 
Peebles  in  1758,  who  died  in  1761,  not  long  after  be  had  given  the  receipt 
to  Garland,  which  I  have  printed. 
Y 
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who  refused  to  swear  the  oath  of  ahjuration,  and  he  was 
now  stunmoned  to  make  the  necessary  declaration,*  Oi 
appearing  in  court,  he  offered  to  attest  his  loyalty  to  tl 
House  of  Hanover,  for  which  he  had  borne  arms,  by  aftirming 
with  uplifted  hand ;  yet  becauBe  he  refused  to  kiss  the  book, 
and  to  adopt  all  the  words  of  the  oath,  he  was  fined  forty 
shillings.  For  some  time  afterwards,  no  further  proceedings 
wei'e  taken ;  but  there  were  certain  Synod  of  Ulster  ministers 
— particularly  Jaekson  of  Bailybay,  and  Hutoheson  of 
Monaghan — who  thought  that,  by  ruining  Clark,  they  might 
induce  his  people  to  return  to  their  "former  teachers,"  an< 
be  satisfied  with  "any  sort  of  preaching"  which  they  obtains 
Moved  by  those  considerations,  it  is  believed  that  they 
instigated  two  magistrates — Alexander  Montgomery  andj 
Richard  Graham — to  place  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
Clark  in  the  hands  of  George  Kerr,  High  Constable,  who  wi 
a  member  of  Ballybay  Presbyterian  Church.  In  execatin( 
this  warrant,  Kerr  was  assisted  by  William  Burgess  and 
Robert  Nesbitt,  raling  elders  in  Ballybay,  and  by  several  other 
members  of  the  said  congregation.  Accompanied  by  this 
band,  he  arrested  Mr.  Clark  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  of 
January,  1754,  in  Newbhss  Castle,  when  engaged  in  making 
out  a  call  to  Mr,  John  Thompson  from  a  Secession  congrega- 
tion lately  formed  in  that  locality.  The  Seceders  were  about 
to  rescue  their  minister,  but  with  some  difficulty  he  diaauaded 
them  from  making  the  attempt.  That  night  he  was  kept 
under  guard  at  an  inn  on  the  wayside,  and,  next  day»  he  was 
brought  by  a  strong  escort  of  horse  and  foot  to  Monaghan  jail, 
where  ho  was  detained  until  the  Spring  Assizes.  On  sending 
a  *'  memorial  of  his  case  "  to  the  Judges,  they  examined  the 
warrant  and  mittimus,  found  them  illegal,  and,  on  the  9th  of 

*  Session  Book  of  Gahans.  Preface  to  Clark's  Letter  to  his  coDgroga- 
tlon  from  MonoghAn  jail.  Spragua's  AnitaU.  Sooutlec's  Manml  of  th€ 
Unit4d  PresbyUriart  Church  of  North  America. 
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AprO,  1754,  commanded  fche  Sheriff  to  detain  Mm  no  longer. 
While  in  prison  he  celebrated  a  marriage,  and  baptized  many 
children. 

During  Mr.  Clark's  ministry  in  Cabans,  he  maintained 
strict  discipline.  Offendersp  before  tbey  received  absolution 
from  censure,  were  compelled  to  declare,  in  presence  of  the 
JDgregation,  their  sorrow  for  the  sin  that  they  had  committed 
^The  most  common  offences  were,  neglect  of  family  worship, 
Sabbath  breaking,  profane  swearing,  breaches  of  the  seventh 
commandment,  and  irregular  marriages^  Some,  to  escape  the 
public  proclamation  of  marriage,  had  the  ceremony  performed 
by  an  Episcopal  minister.  This  was  always  punished  severely, 
"as  breaking  the  due  order"  of  the  church.  Besides  this, 
it  was  held  that  the  ordinance  was  "defiled"  by  the  parties 
♦•  crossing  and  cringing  at  an  altar,"  and  by  the  man  stating 
that  be  "  worshipped  a  woman  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.'** 

A  very  curious  minute  in  the  old  Session  Book  of  Cabans 
iords  how  five  young  girls  were  solemnly  tried  before  the 
minister  and  elders  for  an  alleged  crime  of  laughing  when 
one  Joseph  Young  led  in  prayer  at  the  I'wake"  of  a  child 
belonjjiug  to  Mr.  Clark.  After  a  long  investigation  held  on 
two  ditTerent  days,  it  was  proved  that  the  girls  had  done  no 
more  than  smile  at  a  circumstance  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Mr.  Young's  prayer ;  and,  therefore,  they  were  honourably 
acquitted.  When  gi\ing  the  decision  of  the  court,  Mr.  Clark, 
as  moderator,  admonished  the  prosecutors  with  regard  to  the 
sinfulness  of  taking  up  a  report  rashly,  even  when  laid  at  their 
doors.  Mrs,  Clark,  who  was  present,  suggested  to  her 
husband  that  he  should  also  put  them  in  mind  of  Christ's 
injunction  to  tell  our  brother  his  trespass  privately ;  whereupon 
John  Gray,  one  of  the  prosecutors  retorted,  •'  Madam,  are 
ye  come  in  room  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  bring  all  things  to 
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his  remembrance?"  The  moderator  then  sharply  reproved 
Gray,  telling  him  that  his  statement  was  the  height  of 
blasphemy,  and  all  the  parties  were  dismissed. 

Although  the  Secession  Church  required  that  every  serious 
offence  should  be  acknowledged  in  presence  of  the  congrega- 
tion, it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  offenders  in  very  trivial 
matters  were  re-admitted  to  communion  on  confessing  their 
sin  privately  before  the  Session,  and  that  punishments  for 
even  serious  offences  were  much  less  than  the  parent  church 
had  been  accustomed  to  inflict  a  hundred  years  previously. 
In  the  Synod  of  Ulster  there  was  now  a  much  greater 
tendency  to  relax  discipline  khan  amongst  the  Seceders.  Not 
only  were  punishments  less  stringent,  but  many  offences, 
such  as  neglecting  family  worship,  or  marrying  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  were  often  quietly  ignored  by  the  Non- 
Bubscribing  ministers.  But  the  Orthodox  party  were  much 
more  strict  in  discipline. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Peebles  had  not  ventured  to  reply  to 
Clark's  "Brief  Survey."  But  in  1754,  the  Rev.  John  Semple 
printed  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Survey  Impartially 
examined  by  Sacred  Scripture  and  Sound  Reason." "'  Mr. 
Clark  rejoined  with  "  New  Light  set  in  a  Clear  Light,"  in 
which  he  repeated  and  added  to  his  charges  against  the  Synod 
and  its  members.  In  this  publication  he  asserted  that  there 
were  ministers  engaged  in  the  work  of  yarn-buying  and  linen- 
draping,  and  that  among  them  were  tithe  proctors,  distillers  of 
spirits,  and  cattle  drovers.  In  order  to  indicate  plainly  the 
ministers  to  whom  reference  was  made,  he  gives  a  list  of 
congregations  in  which  a  Visitation-Presbytery  would  be  very 
necessary,  f 

*  Mr.  Semple  was  minister  o(  Anabilt  and  Hitlsborocigh.  and  w«a 
orthodox  in  his  sentiments.    He  died  in  1756. 

f  These  congregations  w«re:— B&ubrcchy,  Bailieborougb,  Croben^ 
Drum-Kinaicd,  Longford,  Fivemiletown,  Monaghan,  Bally  buy,  Termou, 
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DuriDg  Mr.  Clark  s  mmisny  ai  Cahans,  he  itinerated 
through  a  large  district,  and  was  the  means  of  establishing 
several  stations,  which  in  due  fcirue  hecame  congregations. 
He  conducted  a  regular  service  at  Monaghau,  and  also  at 
Drumhillery,  where,  as  early  as  1752,  there  was  a  session 
and  a  meeting-house.  Both  as  pastor  and  as  preacher  Mr. 
Clark's  labonrs  were  abundantly  blessed  to  many  persons, 
among  whom  were  several  Roman  Catholics  who  **  abjured 

*opery/'  and  became  consistent  Seceders. 

In  1757  Mr,  William  Craig,  ruling  elder  in  Cahans,  on 
being  chosen  to  serve  as  High  Constable,  was  tendered  the 
necessary  oath  at  a  Quarter  Sessions  in  Monaghau.  Refusing 
to  swear  "  in  the  supeistiiious  form  of  kissing  the  Gospels," 
he  was  committed  to  prison.  Four  months  afterwards  when 
his  case  was  tried  in  Dubliu,  he  was  released  from  prison 
without  having  complied  with  the  "  superstitious  form  of 
book-kissing." 

Mr.  Clark  remained  minister  of  Cahans  for  tbirteeu  yeiirs. 
His  attention  was  at  last  directed  to  America,  from  whence 
he   had,   at  different    times,    received    pressing    invitations. 

iccompanied  by  300  people,  he  emigrated  to  that  country  in 
1764,  where  he  lived  for  twenty-eight  years.     On  the  26th  of 

December,  1792,  he  was  found  dead,  sitting  at  his  desk,  with 
ft  letter  to  the  people  of  Cahans  before  him.  This  document 
was  aftrerwards  publisht^d,  aud  it  contains  most  interesting 
and  valuable  information. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1751,  being  the  day  after  Mr.  Clark's 
ordination  at  Cahaus,  the  first  Burgher  Presbytery,  consisting 


Armagh,  Keady,  Druxn-banogher,  Rathtriland,  Droiuore.  Druznbo,  Bally- 
Dahincii,  Baogor,  Bikllee,  Liabura,  Vlnecasb.  Moucymore,  and  Strftbane, 
la  Drombanagher  and  Armagb  the  suggested  Visitation-PreHbytery  were 
lo  be  very  careful  to  ask,  did  thoir  minister  keep  family  worBbJp;  aud 
in  Batbfrilaud,  did  bo  frequent  ale  houses.^ Neu*  Light  Mt  in  a  C2«ar 
Light,  pp.  50-67. 
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of  Messrs.  Black,  Mayne,  and  Clark,  waa  constituted  in 
William  M'Kinley'a  field,  where  the  services  had  been  held* 
We  have  seen  that  the  Antiburghers,  more  than  twelve 
mouths  previously^  had  formed  a  Presbytery.  Both  branches 
of  the  Irish  Beceders  being  now  regularly  organised,  were 
able  in  future  to  arrange  for  the  supply  of  their  congregations, 
the  education  of  their  students,  and  the  ordination  of  their 
ministers.  But  each  Presbytery  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  its  parent  Synod  in  Scotland. 

This  success  of  the  Secession  Church  produced  three  great 
results: — It  prevented  Synod  of  Ulster  clergymen  from 
publicly  teaching  heterodox  opinions;  it  provided  Gospel 
ordinances  for  many  people  whose  ministers  withheld  the 
truth ;  and  it  was  the  means  of  erecting  new  congregations  in 
districts  where  Presbyterians  were  in  danger  of  being  absorbed 
by  other  churches.  Would  that  there  was  now  another 
•'Secession"  to  counteract  the  "broad  church'*  views  so 
rapidly  spreading  in  our  own  General  Assembly,  and  to 
provide  a  Presbyterian  refuge  for  many  who  are  lea\'ing  her 
communion ! 

The  law  of  the  Synod  enforcing  public  proclamation  of 
marriage,  was  never  popular  among  Irish  Presbyterians,  and 
it  was  often  evaded.  In  1765,  the  Synod  resolved  that  any 
minister  who  performed  the  ceremony  of  marriage  without 
previously  publishing  the  Banns,  according  to  a  former 
enactment,  would  be  suspended  for  one  Sabbath,  and  that  a 
member  of  Presbytery  should  supply  his  pulpit  on  that  day 
to  announce  the  reason  of  his  punishment.  Notwithstanding 
this  resolution,  it  was  reported  to  the  Synod  in  1761  that  the 
law  regarding  Banns  was  often  broken.  It  waa  then  enacted 
that  the  several  Presbyteries  should  **call  their  members  to 
accoimt;*'  censure  by  suspension  such  as  were  guilty  of  this 
offence ;  and  rebuke  before  the  congregation  persons  who  were 
married  in  an   irregular  manner*     These  punishments  were 
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ofteD  inflicted  on  oifendera,  but  the  offence  continued  to  be 
common.  So  strong  was  the  objection  to  public  proclamation 
of  marrisLge,  that  many  persons,  even  among  Seceders,  went 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  for  that  ordinance,  although  well 
aware  that  afterwards  they  would  have  to  express  their  sorrow 
for  the  "sin"  in  presence  of  an  assembled  congregation. 
Sometimes  a  minister  who  had  demitted  his  charge  without 
being  deprived  of  his  office,  did  a  large  trade  in  irregular 
marriages;  and  there  were  others  known  as  ••Buckle- 
Beggars,"  who,  although  deposed,  %vere  accustomed  to  marry 
runaway  couples.  About  this  time  I  find  the  first  indication 
of  a  revolt  against  public  baptism.  Mr.  Clark  accuses  the 
New-Light  ministers  with  performing  that  ceremony  privately. 
Afterwards  the  private  administration  of  this  ordinance 
became  common,  and,  where  the  law  against  it  was  enforced, 
became  a  means  of  sending  some  Presbyterians  to  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

With  the  growth  of  New-Light  principles  in  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  there  was  certainly  a  tendency  to  relax  the  stringency 
of  all  these  laws.  The  Rev.  John  Thompson  of  Carnmoney 
was  accustomed  to  refuse  the  privileges  of  membership  to 
persons  in  his  congregation  who  had  been  married  in 
the  Episcopal  Church ;  but  the  Synod  resolved  to  admit 
them,  and  extended  the  order  to  all  their  congregations.* 
Other  oflfences  of  a  more  serious  nature  began  to  be  treated 
lightly,  and  among  the  New-Light  party  that  strict  discipline 
which  formerly  prevailed  was,  at  last,  almost  altogether 
abolished. 

In  17ij5,  a  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament, 
repeahng  that  part  of  the  Test  Act  which  affected  Protestant 
dissenters  who  served  in  the  militia.  But  while  the  Parlia- 
ment were  ready  to  accept  the  services  of  Presbyterians  in 
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repressing  rebellion,  or  in  repelling  a  foreign  enemy,  tboy  stiU 
refused  to  permit  them  to  fill  such  offices  of  trust  under  the 
Crown  as  were  freely  given  to  Jacobites,  whose  great  aim  was 
to  overthrow  the  Protestant  suocession,  and  liring  back  the 
Pretender. 

At  the  request  of  a  deputation  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Antrim,  the  Synod,  in  1758,  resolved  unanimously  to 
exchange  "  oorrespondouts  "  with  that  Presbytery,  and  with 
the  Southern  Presbytery  of  Dublin,  that  they  might  consult 
on  their  ''general  interests,"  and  all  '•  appear  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  an  one  body,  and  engaged  in  one  common  cause."* 
Next  year,  at  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  Lurgan,  Messrs. 
Colville,  Mackay,  and  Nevin  handed  in  a  commission  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  which  was  sustained.  But  on 
reading  the  minutes  next  morning,  it  was  carried  that  these 
correspondents  should  be  permitted  to  deliberate  only  in 
matters  of  secular  interest.  Notwithstanding  this  slight 
mterruption,  the  connection  between  the  Synod  and  the 
Presbytery  of  Antrim  soon  became  exceedingly  close.  The 
members  of  the  Presbytery  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Synod,  their  names  came  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  and, 
at  last,  they  seemed  to  be  almost  the  same  body. 

At  this  time,  the  state  of  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  was 
worse  than  the  state  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  Both  ministers 
and  people  were  in  the  depths  of  ignorance,  and  the  bishops 
were  either  careless  or  heterodox.  At  an  ordination  dinner, 
one  of  these  rulers  of  the  clergy  ad\ased  the  newly-made 
ministers  to  get  oif  by  heart  all  the  droll  stories  that  they 
could  find  in  a  good  jest  book,  to  invent  a  few  of  their  own, 
and  to  entertain  the  company  with  this  collection  at  wakes, 
maniagea,  and  chiistenings.  Dr.  Robert  Clayton,  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  was  a  bigoted  Unitarian.     It  is  related  that  once  he 
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kept  the  Rev.  Philip  Skelton  listening  a  whole  hour,  while  he 
repeated  his  favourite  arguments  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  In  1751  he  published  anonymously  "  An  Essay  on 
Spirit,"  in  which  Unitarian  doctrines  were  defended.  This 
book  was  read  by  many  Presbyterian  oaioisters,  and  had  an 
injurious  effect  on  their  opinions. 

The  morals  of  the  people  were  as  lax  as  the  ilieology  of 
the  clergy.  When  Mr.  Skelton  became  rector  of  Pettigo  in 
1750,  he  took  with  him  a  celebrated  boxer,  named  Jonas  Good, 
whose  business  was  to  accompany  his  master  eveiywhere  to 
protect  him  from  insults.  Mr.  Skelton  preached  once  every 
month  at  Sir  James  Caldwell's  residence.  **  When  examining 
eome  persons  of  quality  there,  one  of  them  told  hira  that  there 
were  two  Gods,  another  three  Gods,  and  so  on — such  was 
their  ignorance."  Sometimes  Skelton  was  troubled  by 
Non-conformists.  When  he  was  curate  of  Monaghan,  a 
Presbyterian  churchwarden,  named  John  Porter,  wished  to 
"present"  hira  to  the  Bishop  because  he  shaved  himself  on 
Sunday,  but  the  Bishop  did  not  consider  that  a  charge  could 
be  founded  on  the  alleged  crime. 

The  state  of  both  clergy  and  laity  in  the  Establishmont 
tended  to  produce  an  evil  result  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Ministers  grew  more  careless  as  Broad-Church  principles 
became  prevalent.  The  example  set  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Armagh  in  relaxing  the  rules  regarding  subscription  was 
foUowed  by  most  of  the  other  Presbyteries.  At  last,  the 
Synod  as  a  body  was  just  as  heterodox  as  the  Non- Subscribers 
who  had  been  excluded. 

Meanwhile  other  sects  had  begun  to  spring  up  in  Ireland. 
The  Rev.  John  Cennick,  a  minister  of  the  **  Wild  Moravians," 
visited  various  parts  of  the  North  in  1746,  and  preached  to 
large  crowds.  A  congregation  of  this  denomination  was 
established  at  Gracehill  near  Ballymena,  and  a  few  others  in 
different  parts  of  the  country ;  but  Moravians  never  became 
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uuDierous  or  influential  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.  In 
1747,  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  be-gan  to  preach  in  Ireland, 
but  his  converts  were  generally  among  Episcopalians,  aai 
Presbyterians  then  preferred  a  religion  founded  on  principle 
to  one  founded  on  feeling.  Wesley  was  himself  a  rigid 
Prelatist,  and  worshipped  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  no  matter 
how  worthless  or  heterodox  might  be  the  rector.  In 
Carrickfergus  he  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  *'  never 
went  to  meeting."  The  minds  of  the  Ulster  Presbyterians 
were  now  so  sharpened  by  their  own  controversies^  that 
they  were  enabled  to  st'e  how  self-contradictory  was  the 
system  of  Wesley,  who  had  taken  one  premise  from  the 
Old-Light,  the  other  from  the  New-Light,  and  from  these 
preached  a  salvation  of  grace  and  works  combined.  This 
system  was  rejected  by  both  parties  of  Presbyterians  on 
account  of  its  logical  impossibility.  The  progress  of  the  new 
sect,  was,  therefore,  at  first,  very  slow,  for  we  find  that  the 
Wesleyan  societies  of  Ulster  had,  in  1760,  only  250  members. 
Meanwhile  the  country  had  commenced  to  exhibit  signs 
of  social  progress,  and  the  towns  to  grow  larger.  In  1757, 
Belfast  contained  1,779  houses  and  8,549  inhabitants.  In 
1766  a  six  days'  post  was  established  between  that  town 
and  Dublin.  Post  chaises  were  then  employed,  but  it  was 
long  afterwards  before  mail  coaches  were  iuti'oduced.  Many 
of  the  farm  houses  were  stilt  built  of  clay,  and  the  roofs  of 
almost  all  were  covered  with  thatch.  It  is  related  that,  in 
1743,  every  house  in  the  parish  of  Comber  was  thatched 
except  the  glebe  house  and  the  old  house  of  Ballybeen, 
Even  in  1765  only  three  houses  in  the  city  of  Armagh  were 
roofed  with  slates.  The  cathedral  and  about  fourteen 
dwelling  houses  were  covered  with  '*  shingles,"  while  the 
remainder  of  the  habitations  were  thatched.*     This  period  of 
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progi'ess  was  followed  by  a  time  of  scarcity  and  famine  in 
Ireland,  which  helped  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Presby- 
terianism.  In  September,  1766,  a  remarkably  high  wind 
damaged  ripened  grain  all  oyer  the  Northern  province,  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  dearth  of  provisions.*  For  some 
yeai'8  afterwards  the  country  was  in  great  poverty,  and 
ministers  had  increased  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  support. 

The  Synod  of  Ulster  in  1763  adopted  several  resolutions 
oonceming  theii*  fund  for  weak  congregations.  Ministers 
were  ordered  to  use  diligence  to  obtain  contributions  for 
this  desirable  object,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  amount 
collected  in  each  Presbytery  would  be  sent  by  some  member 
to  the  General  S>Tiod.  that  they,  *'  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  said  Presbytery,"  might  dispose  of  it  as  they  should 
*' judge  proper,"  But  this  resolution  was  ignored,  and 
ministers  of  weak  congregations  often  complained  that  their 
grants  from  the  fund  remained  unpaid.  Over  three  himdred 
and  thirty  pounds  of  accumulated  arrears  were  due  to  Mr. 
Meenagh  of  Lurgan  in  1764,  and  five  years  afterwai'ds,  on 
receiving  twenty-eight  pounds  of  this  debt,  he  reUnquished 
his  efforts  to  obtain  further  payment.  All  through  the 
Church  there  was  still  great  difficulty  in  collecting  the  yeaily 
"stipend."  In  many  congregations  every  seatholder  was 
compelled  to  sign  a  legal  bond  of  security,  binding  himself 
to  pay,  year  by  year,  a  stipulated  sum  to  tho  minister 
80  long  as  he  remdned  in  charge  of  the  congregation. 
Sometimes  a  seatholder  sub-let  part  of  his  pew,  but  "under- 
flitters "  were  not  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a 
clergyman. 

The  difliculty  experienced  in  procuring  a  support  for 
ministers  was  certainly  one  reason  which  prevented  the 
Synod  from  establishing  new   congregations,  when  required 
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U>  meet  the  wants  of  \\.n  lucieasifig  population,  or  of 
fatnilies  who  lived  fur  iroru  u  place  of  worship.  An  additional 
congregation  always  meant  a  reduced  stipend  to  several 
neighbouring  clergymen,  a  smaller  grant  from  the  Mission 
Eund  to  all  who  needed  assistance,  and  a  lessened  dividend 
from  the  Royal  Bounty  to  every  minister  of  the  Synod. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  when  reUgioua  fervour  grew  weak 
there  was  great  opposition  to  almost  every-  attempt  at  forming 
a  new  congregation,  and  very  few  were  erected  hy  the  S}^od 
of  Ulster  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  authorities  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
not  only  maintained  services  in  almost  every  northern  parish, 
but,  at  a  subsequent  period,  they  erected  many  new  houses  of 
worship  at  the  expense  of  the  State  in  the  midst  of  Presby- 
terian settlements  ;  and  they  almost  always  succeeded  through 
time  in  gathering  a  congregation.  But  Presbyterians  very 
seldom  established  a  new  church  in  any  district  where  the 
people  were  generally  Episcopalians.  Had  the  SjTiod  of 
Ulster  erected  a  meeting-house  in  ever}'  large  Episcopal 
settlement,  placing  it  at  a  distance  from  existing  houses  of 
worship,  it  is  certain  that  Presbyterian  ism  would  bo  now 
strong  in  many  places  where  it  is  weak,  as  a  large  number  of 
people  will  attend  any  Protestant  church  that  happens  to  be 
near  their  residence. 

The  causes  which  at  this  time  prevented  the  growth  of 
Presbyterian  ism  in  Ireland  were  both  external  and  internal. 
The  external  causes  were  the  various  forms  of  persecution  by 
which  landlords  and  rectors  drove  the  tenant-farmei's  to 
America,  together  with  the  social  and  political  attractions 
that  Episcopacy  had  for  the  wealthy,  and  the  facility  with 
which  a  "convert"  obtained  an  "office"  from  his  rector,  bis 
landlord,  or  even  from  the  Government.  The  internal  causes 
were  the  heterodoxy  and  carelessness  of  many  ministers  of 
the  Synod,  their  neglect  of  the  poor ;  the  necessity  of  paying 
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Btipend ;  the  strict  discipline  imposed  by  the  Orthodox  party 
and  by  the  Seceders ;  the  laws  of  both  Churches  regarding 
public  baptism  and  the  proclamation  of  marriage ;  and  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  people  lived  nearer  to  an  Episcopal  than  to  a 
Presbyterian  house  of  worship.  Of  these  causes  the  internal 
were  more  injurious  than  the  external.  The  social  attractions 
of  Episcopacy,  or  the  hope  of  securing  a  lucrative  office, 
affected  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  people ;  and 
persecutions,  although  causing  many  to  emigrate,  rendered 
those  who  remained  exceedingly  bitter  against  both  the 
'*  church  "  and  the  aristocracy.  But  the  internal  causes  sent 
a  considerable  number  over  to  the  Established  Church, 
although  not  so  many  as  weut  afterwards,  when  the  general 
feeling  of  bitterness  towards  that  Church  had  l>cen  modified. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
THE  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM. 

^fl^kHEAT  Britain  was  now  at  war  with  France,  and 
J^tP'  consequently  the  Irish  coasts  were  exposed  to  sudden 
attacks  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  2l8t  of  February,  1760,  Commodore  Francois 
Thm-ot,  grandson  of  an  Irish  Jacobite  refugee  named  FaiTcU, 
appeared  before  Can-ickfergus  with  three  frigates,  landed  his 
troops,  and,  after  a  sharp  encounter,  obtained  possession  of 
the  castle  by  capitulation. 

The  news  of  this  raid  spread  rapidly,  and  the  Presby- 
terians immediately  flew  to  arms  to  support  the  King  whom 
they    loved    and    the     Government    by    whom    they    were 
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>preB8e(l.     The  Rev.  William  Campbell  of  Antrim,  "assisted 

>y  some  gentlemen  of  his  congregation,  raised  130  men  in 

part  of  a  day,  and  he  acted  as  one  of  their  officers  at  Belfast. 

[In  this  ardout  struggle  to  repel  the  enemy  there  was  no 
thought  of  oaths  or  declarations.  The  public  service  was 
the  rule  of  conduct.     Several  Episcopals  showed  becoming 

I  resolution.  But  the  great  body,  so  hastily  assembled,  was 
Presbyterians^  as  Lhey  form  the  great  body  of  Protestants  in 
Ihe  Province  of  Ulster.  Some  of  their  ministers,  who  still 
held  their  commissions  which  they  had  received  from  Lord 
Chesterfield,  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  companies  of 
mihtia,  and  did  duty  as  regulars.  Other  ministers,  not  under 
arms,  accompanied  their  people  on  this  mai'ch.  There  were 
thirteen  Presbyterian  ministers  assembled  at  Belfast  at  that 
ime."''' 

When  Thurot  obtained  possession   of  Carrickfergus,   ho 

ient  the  Rev.  David  FuUerton  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  Belfast, 

fthreatening  to  burn  both  towns  unless  he  was  supplied  with 

>rovi8ions.      After   considerable   delay,   the  provisions   were 

mt  as  demanded.     Having  thus  obtained  the  supplies  that 

I©  required,  and  finding  that  active  preparations  were  making 

attack  him,  Thurot  re -embarked  his  troops  and  sailed  from 


•  Cwnpbeira  MS.  History,  p.  229. 

Dr.  Campbell  was  born  in  Newry.    He  was  licansod  in  1760,  and 

aftorwardtj  went  abroad  with  tbe  Bagwells     In  Paris  he  was  imprisoned 

for   refusing  to  kneel  before  tVie  Host,   and  obtained  his  release  with 

difficulty.    In   1759  he  became  minister  of  the  Non-Subscribing  oon- 

1^^  gregation   in   Antrim,  and,   in   17G4,  was  transferred  to  the  Synod   of 

^■|TJlBt«r  congregation  in  Armagh.    In  1789,  he  removed  to  Clonmel,  when 

^Hlie  remained  until  bis  death  in  1805.     We  have  several  works  from  hja 

^Kpen,  of  which  one  of  the  best  known  is»  **  A  Vindication  of  the  Principles 

^Kand  Character  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Ireland.''    He  left  in  manuscript 

^H>"  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Presbyterians  in  Ireland,"  which  was  never 

published.      To  that  histoiy  I  am  indebted    for    many  of    the    facta 

contained  In  this  volume. 
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CarrickferguB.     He  had  not  proceeded  far  till  he  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  three  British  frigates,  and  himself  killed. 

A  few  months  afterwards  the  Committee  of  Synod, 
thinking  possibly  that  the  services  of  Pre9b}^rians  at  this 
time  gave  them  some  claims  on  the  Goyernment,  sent  the 
Revs.  John  Maxwell  and  David  Harvey  to  ask  a  charter  for 
their  Widows'  Fund  from  the  Lords  Justices,  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Stone,  Primate  of  the  Established  Cliurch  and  one  of  the 
three  Lords  Justices,  favoured  their  application.  "Quickening 
fees"  were  voted  to  the  Attorney-General  and  the  SoUcitor- 
General,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  application  would  be 
successful.  But,  notwithstanding  the  "quickening  fees,"  the 
influence  of  the  Primate,  and  the  great  services  rendered  by 
Ulster  Presbyterians  in  taking  up  arms  to  repel  the  French 
invaders,  their  application  was  refused.  In  this  way  Presby- 
terians were,  for  a  lengthened  period,  treated  as  dangerous 
enemies  by  a  State  which  only  for  them  would  have  had  no 
existence.  The  Synod  of  1761  directed  the  Revs.  John 
Maxwell  and  David  Harvey  to  convey  their  gratitude  to 
the  Primate  for  his  ** encouragement,"  and  the  "regard  he 
expressed  for  the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Ireland." 

After  George  IIL  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in  October, 
1760,  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim 
joined  in  presenting  an  address  to  the  new  Sovereign,  that 
they  might  appear  as  one  body.  This  custom  of  all  the  Irish 
Presbyterians  joining  in  loyal  addresses  to  the  King  was 
continued  for  many  years  afterwards. 

We   have  now   come   to   a  period  when   even  the  loyal 

rxners  of  Ulster  began  to  use  illegal  methods  of  defending 
their  labour-created  property  from  the  attacks  of  their  land- 
lords. For  some  time  after  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  the 
property  of  the  colonists,  although  not  secured  by  legislative 
enactment,  nor  even  by  the  Articles  of  that  Plantation  as  was 
expected,  was  secured  by  the  necessities  of  the  landlords,  who 
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naked,  and  with  barbarous  cruelty  buried  alive  in  pits  filled 
with  thorns. 

At  that  time,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  afterwards, 
there  was  no  police  foroe  in  Ireland,  and  the  duty  of 
preserving  order  lay  upon  the  landlords  in  their  magisterial 
capacity.  In  the  South,  where  tenant-farmers  were  Roman 
Gatholios,  the  proprietors  and  their  agents  had  no  force  behind 
them  on  which  they  could  rely  to  prevent  outrages.  Hence, 
in  many  districts,  a  state  of  anarchy  prevailed.  In  the  North 
they  had  hitherto  been  supported  by  their  tenants,  but  it  now 
seemed  as  if  the  farmers  everywhere  would  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands. 

The  Whiteboys  of  the  South  were  Eoman  Catholics ;  but 
high  rents,  hateful  tithes,  and  landlord  oppression  caused 
the  Protestants  of  Ulster  to  form  similar  combinations. 
About  1763,  the  Hearts  of  Oak  took  their  rise  in  County 
Armagh.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  movement  was  the 
imposition  of  cesses  on  farmers  for  making  roads  to  aooom- 
modate  landlords.  At  these  works,  oven  the  poorest  house- 
holder had  to  give  a  certain  number  of  days'  labour  every  year. 
The  Hearts  of  Oak  soon  spread  to  other  districts  and 
continued  their  outrages.  Dr.  Clarke,  Bector  o!  Clonfeacle, 
was  particularly  obnoxious  to  all  the  neighbourhood,  on 
account  of  trying  to  raise  the  tithes  of  his  parish  from  £900 
to  £1,300  a-year.  A  party  of  these  rioters  took  him  prisoner, 
placed  him  on  his  own  coach,  and  led  him  about  the  country 
amidst  the  jeers  of  a  furious  multitude.  Mr.  Vemer,  agent 
of  Lord  Charlomont,  when  presiding  over  a  meeting  of  the 
Charlemont  Corporation,  was  ordered  by  a  mob,  who 
surrounded  the  court-house,  to  despatch  his  business  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  come  out  to  be  hanged  on  a  gallows 
which  they  had  erected  near  the  town.  As  Vemer  was 
somewhat  dilatory  in  obeying,  they  sent  him  word  that  he 
must  be  very  ill-bred  to  keep  so  many  gentlemen  waiting, 
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and  ordered  him  to  come  out  at  once.  But  he  refuse 
until  they  threatened  to  set  the  house  on  fire,  when 
ventured  among  them,  and  submitted  to  his  fate.  The  mob 
pushed  him  about  and  abused  him  greatly ;  but.  at  last,  they 
told  him  that  hanging  was  too  good  for  him,  and  sent  htm 
away.* 

Some  Episcopalian  clergymen  fled  to  Dublin  for  safety, 
and  this  caused  the  Presbj-terians  to  be  aspersed  by  their 
eucroies  as  if  they  had  been  the  authors  of  these  outrages. 
To  free  themselves  from  such  accusations,  a  committee  of 
ministers  met  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  outbreak.  They 
discovered  that  the  Oak -boys  had  first  appeared  in  an 
uncultivated  district  of  County  Armagh,  where  there  was 
hardly  a  Presbyterian  family,  and  that,  therefore,  the  move- 
ment could  not  have  originated  with  mem  here  of  their 
denomination. 

The  HeELTts  of  Oak  spread  from  Armagh  to  other  counties, 
and  continued  their  outrages  for  some  time.  At  last,  before 
the  end  of  1763, f  they  were  subdued  by  soldiers  sent  from 
Galway  and  Clonmel,  Viscount  Charlemont  received  an 
earldom  as  a  reward  for  his  efforts  in  quelling  this  dis- 
turbance. 


*  Lord  Ch&rlemont'a  Corretpondenc*,  i.,  13(). 

t  Dr.  Killen.  in  his  Ecclesiftstical  History  of  Ireland  (ii.  pp.  289,  311), 
states  that  tbe  Hoarts  of  Oak  were  fhuppreBiied  "ti  few  years"  before  1769, 
and  that  Mr.  Morcll  was  killed  by  tbe  Steel  Bojr.  These  statements  are 
correct ;  but  Dr.  Killcn  is  astray  when  he  etates  in  his  continuation  of 
Reid  that  Mr.  I^foroll  fell  a  victim  to  the  violence  of  tbe  HeartA  of  Oak. 
Dr.  Campbell,  who  was  then  rainJster  of  Armagh,  states  positively  in  his 
M8.  History,  that,  Mr.  Morell  was  killed  by  tho  Steel  Boys.  An  addreBs 
irom  the  Pre&bytery  of  Templepatrick  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  assigns  aa 
a  OBUBe  of  this  agitation,  tbe  fact  that  many  tenants  bad  been  deprived  of 
the  improvements  made  by  themselves  and  their  forefathers. — Froude'a 
English  in  Ireland,  ii.,  134 
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A  few  years  afterwards  other  rioters,  called  Ileftrta 
of  Steel,  perpetrated  similar  outrages.  They  were  all 
Protestants,  and  the  movement  was  originated  by  erictions  on 
the  estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal  and  Mr.  Upton  in 
County  Antrim,  but  it  extended  to  other  counties.  On  the 
6th  of  March»  1772,  these  rioters  attacked  the  house  of  a 
idlord— Mi(,    Bichard    Johnston    of    Gilford.       The    R«v. 

luel  Morell  of  TuUyHsh  was  shot  dead  as  he  stood  at  a 
window  trying  to  pacify  the  assailants.  Mr.  Johnston  got  a 
title  and  a  pension  for  his  reward,  but  the  relatives  of  Mr. 
Morel]  received  no  compensation.  Some  Episcopal  clergymen 
were  aftei^wards  killed  by  Homan  Catholic  rioters  called 
Defenders,  and  pensions  were  immediately  bestowed  by  the 
Government  on  their  friends;  but  the  murder  of  a  Presby- 
terian mitiister  was  a  mutter  too  trivial  to  be  noticed.  The 
causes  which  produced  these  outrages  drove  many  of  the 
young,  the  strong,  and  the  more  daring  Presbyterians  to 
America.  Soon  afterwards,  these  men  were  most  resolute 
foes  of  Britain,  when  the  thirteen  colonies  made  good  their 
independence  by  the  sword. 

The  failure  of  crops,  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the 
oppression  of  the  landlords  tended  to  prevent  the  gi'owth 
of  the  Secession  Church  for  a  time.  But  still  there 
was  progress  made  although  that  progres  was  slow.  The 
Session  Book  of  Cahans  contains  an  allusion  to  a  meeting 
of  Presbytery  at  Scarva  in  1756,  which  indioat^js  the  existence 
of  a  congregation  at  that  village.  Three  years  afterwards, 
Mr.  William  Ronaldson  was  ordained  its  minister.  In  1761 
the  Antiburgher  Presbytery  was  divided  into  the  two 
Presbyteries   of   Down   and   Monaghan.* 


•Tba  miniaterB  of  the  Antlbcirghcr  Pro8b)'teries  in   1761  were     - 
follows :  —  NBWTOWKLiiUVADt— Alexander   Su-wart    (New^^twallum -. 
Co.    Londonderry).    John    Tonnant    (Rmeyardii    and    iUl!  uo 

Antrim),  Robert  Rcid   (Ray,  Co.*  I>onagfLl)«   Robert  I-uvs  ,  Co* 
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Many  Seoeesion  miDisters  had  oharge  of  two  or  even  three 
fully  organized  congregations^  besides  several  preaching 
stationB,  Aa  a  consequence  there  were  but  few  churches  m 
which  a  service  was  held  more  than  once  every  fortnight— in 
many  it  was  only  once  every  month.  But  these  semces 
made  up  in  len^h  what  they  wanted  in  frequency.  Two 
sermona,  or  a  sermon  and  a  lecture  were  delivered  at  each 
diet  of  worship,  with  an  "-intermission "  hetAveen  them. 
During  this  interval  the  people  wfilked  about,  or  sat  down 
and  eat  their  luncheon. 

*'  I  ramember.  I  remember,  tho  morniiig'B  Bormon  done, 
Aq  hour  of  mtormiHsion  cume;  vre  wandered  in  the  guu — 
How  hoacy  farmers  aai  tlictn  down  upon  the  daisy  sod. 
Anil  talked  ot  bounteous  Nature's  stores  and  Nslutd'ft  boimteous  God, 
And  matrons  talked  as  matrons  will  of  sickness  and  of  health, 
Of  birtha,  and  deaths,  and  marriages,  of  poverty  and  wealth ; 
And  youths  and  maidens  &tole  apart,  within  the  shady  grove. 
And  whisperod  *n6ath  its  spreading  houghit.  perohaace,  some  tale  of  lovQ.** 

When  they  re-assembled  in  the  meeting-house,  a  second 
sermon  was  delivered,  an-l  then  the  people  took  their 
departure— often  tired  and  benumbed,  if  it  were  winter, 
after  sitting  so  many  hours  on  a  sod  or  log  of  wood,  with 
their  feet  on  the  cold  clay  floor  of  a,n  unheated  meeting- 
house. There  was  no  ereain^;  service,  and  Sunday-schools 
were  not  established  till  long  afterwards,  but  parents  instructed 

DonegiJ),  Moiiu  Ajit)  Lmuvr^s— Isaac  Patton  (tiylebill,  Co.  Ad  trim), 
David  Arrotl  (Markethill,  Co.  Armagh),  James  Humo  (Moira  and  Lisbum, 
Counties  Down  and  Antrim),  James  JVfartin  (Bangor,  Co.  Duwo). 

The  Burgher  ministers  were  in  1764  aa  follows :—Monao8a8 
PRKBBYTERY— Hugh  M'Gill  (Clenane««,  Co.  Tyrone),  John  M'AuIejr 
(previouiijy  of  Castleblaney,  afterwards  of  Dublin).  John  Beattie  (NewbIis«,J 
Co  Monaghan),  John  Craig  (Coronary,  Co.  Cavao).  Down  Pbisbyieky, 
eo  far  as  I  can  make  out — Andrew  Black  (BoarduiilJs.  Co.  Down), 
Thomaa  Main  (Ballyronoy,  Co.  D>jWu|,  John  Thompson  (Donaghclooey, 
Co  Down),  William  Knox  (Loughighery,  Co,  Down),  William  Ronald- 
.son  ^Soarva,  Co.  Down),  Joseph  Kerr  (Ballygoney,  Co,  Deray) 
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their  children  at  home  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  Shorter 
Catechism  with  Scripture  proofs.  To  make  sure  that  this 
duty  was  regularly  performed,  every  minister  held  examina- 
tions of  the  young^sometimea  on  Sabbath  days  between  the 
services,  and  sometimes  on  week  days,  in  barns  or  in  farm- 
houses throughout  th«  congregation. 

The  great  increase  of  population  in  some  of  the  towns, 
caused  the  existing  churches  to  be  too  small  for  their  member- 
ship, and  it  became  custom aiy  for  pews  to  be  bought  and  sold 
like  houses  or  farms  of  land.  This  custom  I  think  arose  from 
the  fact  that  often  the  more  wealthy  members  built  •'  seats  " 
for  themselves.  In  1763,  John  Clarke  of  Belfast  sold  for 
eleven  pounds  his  right  to  a  pew  in  the  New  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Roaemai-y  Street,  and  James  Kerr  directed  by 
will  that  hiB  pew  in  the  same  church  should  be  sold  to  pay 
•his  funeral  expenses.* 

After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  David  Houston,  m  1696,  the 
Reformed  Presbyterians,  or  "  Covenanters,"  were  for  eorae 
.years  without  a  minister  in  either  Ireland  or  Scotland; 
but  they  still  adhered  to  their  principles,  and  maintained 
••societies"  for  reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  discipline. 
In  1706,  they  were  joined  by  the  Rev.  John  Maomillan, 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who,  for  many 
years  afterwards,  travelled  from  place  to  place  preaching  the 
Gosi>el,  performing  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  and  baptizing 
children.  Macmillan  visited  Ireland  in  1707,  and  again  about 
eight  years  afterwards.  Children  from  Ulster  were  often 
brought  to  him  in  Scotland  for  baptism.  The  Sacrament  of 
the  Ix)rd'8  Supper  he  dispensed  once  every  two  years,  and 
only  in  his  own  parish  of  Balmaghie.  At  last  he  was 
joined  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nairn,  a  Secession  minister,  and 
on  the  Ist  of  August,  1743,  a  Presbytery  was  erected  at 
Braehead.  Young  men  were  now  educated  for  the  ministry, 
•  Old  Belfast,  p.  369-    WiU  of  Jamos  Kerr  proved  in  1737. 
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like  Cameron,  beloDged  to  a  family  of  Covonauters,  but  who 
wa8  faithful  to  ihe  principles  io  which  he  had  beeu  trained.* 

Mr.  M' Do  well  replied,  in  1770,  to  Cameron,  in  a  loiter 
entitled  "  The  Kequiring  Subscription  to  Well  composed 
pBummaries  of  the  Christian  Doctrines^  aa  Tests  of  Orthodoxy, 
defended/ '  Cameron  replied  in  "The  Catholic  Christian 
Defended,"  and  M'Dow^ell  rejoined  with  "A  Second  Letter. 
Cameron  then  published  **  Theophilua  and  Philander,  a 
Dialogue,"  and  M'DowcU  issued  his  •*  Observations,"  in  which 
he  accused  Cameron  of  Arianism,  and  which  brought  the 
controversy  to  a  termination. 

In  most  of  the  Scottish  settlements  of  Ulster,  Presbyterians 
still  held  their  own  in  numbers.  From  returns  made  to 
Parliament  m  1766,  I  find  that  the  parish  of  Newtonards 
contained  7  Papist,  14  Episcopal,  and  1,760  Protestant 
Dissenting  famihes,  while  Ahoghill  had  244  Papist,  70 
Episcopal,  and  1,055  Protestant  Dissenting  families.  Since 
then  we  have  lost  much  in  our  own  districts,  while  we 
have  made  but  very  few  attempts  to  occupy  a  position  in 
Episcopalian  territor>\ 

In  1767,  f  when  Lord  Townsend  came  to  govern  the 
country,  it  was  arranged  that  the  Lord  Lieuteuaut  should  live 
in  Ireland,  instead  of  merely  visiting  the  country  occasionally; 
and,  in  1768,  an  Act  was  passed  limiting  the  duration  of  a 
Parliament  to  eight  years,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  last 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Sovereign.  This  Act  was  advan- 
tageous to  Presbyterians,  as  it  rendered  the  members  more 
desirous  of  standing  well  with  their  constituents.  In  1776, 
before  the  friends  of  Presbyterians  were  aware,  a  Bill  was 


•  The  Rev.  Bcojamin  M'Dowell  wag  bom  at  ElizabethBtown,  New 
Jersey,  in  1739.     He  was  educated  in  Glasgow,  fvnd  w&s  ordained  minister 
of  Ballykellj  in  1766.    In  1778  ho  removed  to  Dublin,  where  he  remained 
till  hifl  death  in  1824.    He  wm  a  most  earnest  evangelical  miniuter. 
f  Dr.  KiLlen  is  mistaken  in  Bupposiiig  that  this  took  place  in  1768. 
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passed  by  which  Non-conformiBts  wei'e  deprived  of  the  right 
of  voting  at  vestries,  while  left  liable  to  the  taxes  which  these 
oourts  bad  a  right  to  impose.  That  Act  took  it3  rise  in 
the  place  which  Dr,  Campbell  calls  "The  Mother  Land  of 
Superstition  and  Bigotrj',  the  County  of  Armagh ;  "  but  tl 
next  year  it  was  repealed. 

A  time  of  retribution  was  now  at  hand.  The  English 
colonists  in  America  refused  to  pay  taxes  imposed  by  the 
British  Parliament,  in  which  they  had  no  representatives,  and 
the  Government  dotermiced  to  enforce  obedience  by  the 
sword.  HostiUties  commenced  in  1776,  and  afterwai'ds  both 
France  and  Spain  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  United 
Colonies.  During  this  struggle  the  most  formidable  enemies 
of  England  were  ihe  Presbyterians,  who  had  preferred  to  be 
freemen  in  America  rather  than  slaves  at  home. 

When  the  American  people  hesitated  to  declare  tliemselvt 
a  nation,  the  Ulster  Scots  of  Mecklenburg  County.  North 
Carolina,  on  20th  May,  1775,  drew  up  a  declaration  of  total 
independence,  which  in  principle  was  aftei-wards  adopted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  American  people/' 

The  inhabitants  of  Belfast,  fearing  lest  they  might  be 
attacked  by  privateers,  and  being  unable  to  obtain  a  force 
sufficient  for  their  protection,  formed  themselves  into  an 
ai'med  association.  The  whole  Province  of  Ulster  followed 
theii'  example,  and,  before  long,  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
North  as  a  body  were  under  arms.  Some  Episcopalians 
joined  in  the  movement,  but  they  were  only  a  minority  of  the 
rank  and  file.  Although  the  Volunteers  were  a  Protestant 
force,  who  duly  celebrated  the  victory  of  the  Boyne  and  the 
relief  of  Derry,  they  would  sometimes  march  to  mass  to  show 
their  sympathy  for  Roman  Catholics  who  suffered  the  same 
perBeoution  as  themselves. 


Report  of  7th  Congress  of  Sooteh-lrJsh  in  America,  p.  140. 
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Although  Irish  Presbyterians  loved  their  country,  and 
were  prepared  to  assist  in  defending  her  from  the  attack  of 
every  enemy,  they  loved  still  more  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  As  yet  they  had  not  adopted  the 
dangerous  doctrine  that  Great  Britain  must  have  justice 
on  her  side  in  evenj  war  which  she  wages,  and  that  the 
world  would  be  made  better  by  exterminating  a  Puritan 
people,  who  were  fighting  for  their  freedom.  Hence  it 
carae  to  pass  that  Irish  Presbyterians  sympathiised  with 
the  Americans  in  their  struggle  for  liberty,  while  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  offei^ed  both  men  and  money  to  the 
British  Government,  to  assist  in  subduing  the  revolted 
colonies. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1776,  the  Secession  Presbytery 
of  Monaghan  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  to 
be  observed  in  all  their  congregations,  on  account  of  the 
"unhappy  divisions"  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  provinces.  The  Synod  of  Ulster  sympathized 
with  the  Americans  as  strongly  in  tliis  matter  as  the 
Secoders.  Dr.  Campbell  has  said: — "The  Prcsbyteriaas 
of  Ulster  condemned  this  war  as  unjust,  cruel,  and 
detestable.  They  beheld  it  with  anguish  and  with  horror, 
as  the  most  wanton,  unprovoked  despotism.  Their  friends 
and  relations  abounded  in  the  different  provinces  of  Araoricft, 
and  they  heard  with  pride  that  they  composed  the  flower 
of  Washington's  army,  being  carried  on  by  a  native  love 
of  liberty,  to  encounter  every  danger  for  the  safety  of 
their  adopted  country."* 

Under  a  pretence  of  rendering  it  more  difficult  for  the 
Americans  to  obtain  supphes,  but  in  reahty  to  enable  English 
contractors  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  an  embargo  was  laid, 
in    1776,  on   the    exportation   of   various   commodities   from 


G&mpbcll'a  History,  p.  235. 
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Ireland.  This  cut  off  a  valuable  market  Id  America.  The 
exportation  of  linen  ceased,  and  very  soon  there  was  a  fall 
in  the  price  of  wool,  black  cuttle,  and  land.*  Tenants  were 
unable  to  pay  the  rents  and  tithes  which  were  ruthlessly 
demanded,  and  the  kingdom  was  plunged  into  famine. 
Lord  Charlemont  wrote  to  Francis  Lunn  in  1778,  that  the 
distress  of  the  country  was  beyond  conception,  and  felt  by 
every  rank;  that  money  could  not  be  borrowed,  rents  could 
not  be  collected,  and  when  cattle  were  seized  they  could 
not  be  sold  J  So  great  w^as  the  poverty  of  the  people,  at 
this  time,  that  the  lower  classes  of  Kelts  lived  on  potatoes 
and  buttermilk  dui'ing  the  Bummer^  and  on  potatoes  and 
rater  during  the  winter. 

In  1778,  it  was  proposed  to  rei>eal  the  Tesi  Act,  and  to 
remove  some  of  the  many  disabilities  tmder  which  Boman 
Catholics  laboured ;  but,  when  the  Bill  returned  from 
England,  the  clause  repealing  the  Test  was  erased,  and,  in 
the  words  of  Grattan,  "  The  bait  was  taken  off  and  the  naked 
hook  discovered."  The  remainder  of  the  Bill,  which  removed 
some  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  was  passed.  Thus  relief 
was  given  to  Papists,  and  refused  to  Presbyterians  by  the 
Prelatic  rulers  of  the  Nation. 

When  Parliament  met  next  Session,  Dissenters  complained 
loudly  of  the  manner  in  which  thej"  were  treated.  With  the 
army  abroad,  and  40,000  persecuted  Presbyterians  in  arms  at 
home,  the  Parliament  no  longer  ventured  to  I'efuse.  A  Bill 
was  introduced  to  repeal  the  Test.  Mr.  Grattan,  speaking  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  measure,  said  that  the  Protestant 
religion  was  the  child  of  the  Constitution,  but  the  Presby- 
terian its  father.  The  Bill  was  returned  unaltered  from 
England,  and  was  passed  unaaimously.  Thus  in  17B0,  the 
Test  was  for  ever  abolished  in  Ireland. 


•  Crawford's  History  of  Ifaland,  li.,  p.  331. 
f  Charlemoot  Con espoftdetice,  i.,  342. 
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Meanwhile  the  Volunteers  increased  in  numbers  and  in 
power.  Many  Presbyterian  ministers  acted  as  chaplains,  or 
even  as  oflScers.  "  The  rusty  black  was  exchanged  for  the 
glowing  scarlet,  and  the  title  of  Bevrend  for  that  of 
Captain."  The  farmer  forsook  his  fields,  the  lawj^er  his 
briefs,  the  physician  hie  patients,  and  the  preacher  his  pulpit, 
in  order  to  assist  in  making  Ireland  a  "nation."  On© 
Snnday,  the  Rev.  Sinclare  Kelburn  of  Belfast  came  into  his 
church,  dressed  in  uniform,  accompanied  by  a  large  troop  of 
Volunteers.  He  ascended  the  pulpit,  laid  do\\T3  his  musket, 
and  took  up  the  Bible.  When  be  got  excited  in  bis  sermon, 
the  Wfiipon  could  be  plainly  heard  rattling  against  the  pulpit 
door,  while  his  audience  often  applauded  eloquent  passages  by 
striking  the  floor  with  the  stocks  of  tbeii*  guns. 

Dr.  Campbell,  now  leader  of  the  S}i3od,  acted  as  chaplain 
to  the  regiment  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont.  He  is  very 
enthusiastic  regarding  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  nation  by 
the  force  with  which  he  was  connected.  "The  Kingdom  of 
Ireland,"  says  he,  "was  better  governed  under  the  reign  of 
the  VoLUNTEEus  than  it  had  been  under  the  reign  of  any  of 
its  kings  since  its  fatal  connection  with  England-  ^  .  .  It 
was  no  longer  an  abject  province  that  stooped  under  the 
tyranny  of  a  foreign  oppressor,  but  Bt«*i)ped  forth  boldly,  at 
once,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood ;  and  with  a  correct,  steady 
pace  assumed  a  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  dis- 
tinguished by  magnanimity,  by  fortitude,  generosity,  and 
disinterestedness." 

On  the  15th  of  February ,  1782,  a  meeting  of  delegates, 
representing  143  corps  of  Volunteers  was  held  in  the 
Presbyterian  ohurcb,  Dungannon.*     Colonel  Irvine  presided. 


'  I  have  seen  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Gbarlemoat,  stating  that  this 
meetiag  was  called  by  a  battalion  of  his  own  rcgimont.  The  Newi- 
Lnlter  tella  U8  tbat  it  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  Diaaenters, 

It  is  ttatod  by  Killan,  Collier,  and  seyeral  other  hi«toriaus,  that  ibiii 
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Corry,  permitted  Seceders  to  swear  with  uplifted  hand,  but 
excluded   them    from  the  right  to  give  evidence  in  crimini 
oases,  to  serve   on  juries,   or  to  hold  employments  of  trust 
tmder  the  Crown. 

In   1783,   a   general  election   took  plaoe,   and  in   spite   o] 
landlord  mfluence,  Preabyteriaus  were  able  to  return  a  t&\ 
members  to  represent  their  interests.     Rowley  and  0*Nei| 
were  successful  in  County  Antrim,  and  Jones  and  Sharmi 
in  LisbuiTi.      In  Down  the  Presbyterian  candidate  was   M] 
Robert  Stewart,  whose  family  played  an  important  part  in  tj 
history  of  Ulster, 

iVlexander  Stewart,  youngest  son  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Stewart  of  Ballylawn,  County  Donegal,  married  his  cousin, 
Mary  Cowan,  daughter  of  Alderman  Cowan,  who  had  been 
excluded  from  the  Coi-poration  of  Deny  by  the  Test  Act. 
Having  obtained  about  £100,000  with  his  wife,  he  bought 
property  at  Newtownards,  and  for  a  time,  represented  Derry 
in  the  Irish  Parliament.  Being  a  firm  Presbyterian,  he  sent 
his  sons  to  Geneva  and  to  Glasgow  for  their  education,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  less  under  Episcopal  influence  than 
in  Dublin.  Robert  Stewart,  son  of  Alexander,  had,  in  the 
two  Parliaments  that  preceded  the  election  of  1783,  repre- 
sented Down  as  a  Presbyterian  Whig ;  but  he  was  now 
defeated,  f  Some  of  the  Seceders  regarded  him  with  suspicion 
because  he  was  connected  with  a  Non-Subscribing  congrega- 
tion, and  they  supported  Lord  Kilwarlin,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough.      Their  action    on   this  occasion   was,  in   all 

*  Colonel  SharaiAn  vtab  father  of  Mr.  William  Bharman  Crawford, 
M.P. 

f  Mr.  Stewnrt  became  Baron  Londonilerry,  Viftooxint  Cafitlereagh, 
Earl  and  Marqutg  of  Londonderry.     He  died  in  1881. 

Robert  Stcwftrt,  son  of  Lord  Londonderry,  bom  in  1769,  became 
Lord  CasUereagU.  aod,  on  tbo  death  of  hi£  father,  Marquis  of  London- 
derry. Ho  conformed  to  Episcopacy,  and,  in  1822,  put  an  end  to  hit 
own  life. 
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bftbility,  the  cause  of  their  afterwards  receiviDg  a  graut  of 
yal  Bounty,  Among  the  active  supporters  of  Mr.  Stewart, 
none  was  more  zealous  than  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickson.*  In 
his  Narrative  he  tells  us  that,  when  he  brought  up  forty 
freeholders  in  a  body  to  vote,  Mr.  Stewart's  aon»  Bobert, 
who  was  afterwards  Lord  Castlereagh,  manifested  his  joy  by 
throwing  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  Doctor's  horse. 
That  son  lived  to  treat  his  father's  chief  supporter  with 
ingratitude. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1783,  another  great  meeting  of 
Volunteers  was  held  in  Dungannon  Presbyterian  Church, 
bout  500  delegates  were  present  to  represent  278  companies, 
d  18,000  men.  Colonel  James  Stewart  presided.  The  Earl 
of  Bristol,  I  Bishop  of  Derry,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings,   and  fifteen    members    of   Parliament    were    in 

*  The  Itov.  WiUiani  Steel  Dickison,  bora  near  Tetupl<»pfttrick,  wm 
baptized  on  the  30tb  of  December,  1744.  He  w(i«  educated  in  Glasgovv , 
ordainud  mixiijitter  of  Ballybntbcrt  iu  1771,  and  installed  paatt.'f  '  - 
Portaferry  in  1780,  SuBpooted  of  being  a  '*  General  "  among  tbc  United 
Irishmen ,  h?  was  tmpriaoncd  from  Juue,  1708,  till  Jixnu&ry,  1803,  wlt»'n 
ho  was  discharged  witht^at  trial.  He  became  minister  of  Svoond  Kei\dy 
in  1803,  published  bin  Uarraiipe  in  lt*12,  reeigned  through  mfirmity  in 
1815,  and  died  in  1824.  Dr  Di«k»on,  like  almost  all  tba  other  ardoot 
rfilormers,  was  a  mombor  of  the  NawLi^ht  Party. 

f  Tha  BUhop  of  I>erry  coald  drink  a  bottle  of  wino  and  "  swear  like 
a  gontlexnan,"  Ho  wa«»  popular  with  the  county  Dorry  Presbyterian 
ministera,  whom  he  often  Invited  to  hia  bouse.  On  some  of  theao 
occasions  he  amused  himself  by  making  his  own  clergy  ride  races  on 
honebook  with  their  Diasentiog  brethren.  In  thMO  cootests  the  Presby- 
terian mtniBtcrti,  occu^itomcd  to  eqnestrian  exercise  Iu  their  toilsome 
work  of  vi&itatioD,  were  always  victorious.  When  a  new  mdeting<hoUBe 
was  built  in  Belfast,  the  Bishop  sent  the  congregation  an  unsolicited 
iubsoriptlou  of  fifty  pounds. 

A  tradition  eidttts  In  Dungannon  to  the  eflect  that  many  of  the 
Volunteer  delegates,  unable  to  procure  aleeping  aooommodation  in  the 
town,  were  neotisaitated  to  remain  all  night  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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attendance.  The  body  of  the  house  was  oocupiod  by  delegateSi 
while  the  galleries  were  filled  with  an  ••amazing  crowd  o! 
ladies  and  gentlemen."  Tlie  Rev.  Robert  Black,  who  was 
soon  to  be  called  from  Dromore  to  Londonderry,  made  by  far 
the  best  speech  which  was  delivered.  Resolutions  were 
passed  demanding  Parliamentary  reform,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  hold  a  Convention  in  Dublin.  This  Convention  met  as 
appoiDted.  The  Bishop  of  Derry  appeared  at  it  in  the  style  of 
a  prince.  But  the  reign  of  the  Volunteers  was  over.  Great 
Britain  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  in  November,  1782,  and  soon  afterwards  made  peace 
with  France  and  with  Spain.  The  Irish  Parliament,  sure  of 
being  supported  by  the  army,  did  not  now  fear  to  refuse  that 
measure  of  reform  demanded  by  the  Volunteers,  whom  they 
had  always  hated,  and  whom  they  no  longer  feared. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  aristocratic  leaders  of  the 
Volunteera  did  not  roally  want  any  radical  reform  of  Parlia- 
mentary representation.  They  were  patriots  so  long  as 
patriotism  consisted  in  trying  to  maintain  the  power  of  the 
Irish  against  the  English  Parliament ;  but  when  patriotism 
came  to  be  identified  with  an  attempt  to  free  the  Irish  farmers 
from  serfdom  to  their  landlords,  then  the  aristocracy  ceased  to 
be  patriots.  I  have  seen  an  unpublished  letter  of  Lord 
Charlemont  written  towards  the  end  of  1782,  in  which  he 
strongly  opposes  the  idea  of  then  bringing  forward  any 
measure  of  reform  that  would  give  "  a  more  equal  represen- 
tation" to  the  people,  although  he  professes  to  believe  that 
something  tending  to  this  "  excellent  purpose  "  might  be  done 
afterwards-  But  that  time  never  came.  The  Episcopal 
aristocracy  and  the  Episcopal  Church  having  regained  their 
power,  began  once  more  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  own 
destruction. 

About  the  time  of  the  American  War  of  Independenoe, 
might  be  seen  the  first  attempts  to  establish  Sunday  Schools 
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for  the  religious  instruction  of  children.  Although  this 
Bystem  attracted  but  little  attention  at  first,  it  had  far-reaching 
results.  We  have  seen  that  hitherto  Presbyterian  parents 
were  accustomed  on  every  Sabbath  evening,  to  inatnict  their 
children  in  the  Bible,  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  But  with  the  decay  of  \ntal  godliness 
this  duty  was  often  neglected.  Deploring  the  ignorance  that 
prevailed,  a  few  Christian  la^Tnen  in  different  parts  of  Ulster, 
years  before  Robert  Baikes  introduced  the  same  systena  into 
England,  began  to  teach  classes  of  children  in  farmhouses  and 
bams  on  Sunday  evenings.  About  1776,  WiUiam  Gaolt 
started  a  Sabbath  School  in  the  viUage  of  Doagh,  Co.  Antrim, 
and  about  1780,  Sabbath  Schools  were  held  in  the  parish  of 
Kilmore,  Co.  Down,  sometimes  in  the  open  air  xinder  the 
shelter  of  trees  or  hedges.  **  At  first  these  schools  were 
conducted  by  laymen,  and  they  were  generally  non-sectarian. 
The  authorities  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  did  not  regard  the 
system  with  much  favour,  but  it  gradually  made  its  way,  and, 
before  long,  was  taken  up  by  all  the  churches.  On  the  one 
hand  it  has  done  much  good,  but  on  the  other,  I  fear  that  it 
has  given  careless  parents  an  excuse  for  neglecting  that  home 
instruction  so  characteristic  of  Irish  Presbyterians  in  the 
past. 


*  History  of  tha  PrMbytmian  Church  in  Irelandt  by  the  Hev.  Wm. 
Claland,  p.  277. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 


THE  REIGN  OF  THE  NEW-LIGHT. 


EANWHILE  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster  there  was  a 
tendency  towards  greater  laxity.  In  1774,  the 
Presbytery  of  Bangor  ordained  Mr.  Samuel  Martin 
Stephenson  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  Greyabbey,  although  he 
had  refused  to  subscribe,  and  that  six  memherB  had  protested 
against  his  proposed  admission.  This  action  was  directly 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Church,  but  that  law  was,  year  by 
year»  broken  by  an  increasing  number  of  the  Presbyteries. 

The  Episcopal  Church  was  now  in  a  much  worse  condition 
than  the  Synod  of  Ulster.  The  Synod,  although  broad  in  its 
theologyi  was  generally  strict  in  its  morals,  and  lax  theology 
was  confined  almost  altogether  to  the  clei-gy.  But  the  Epis- 
copal Church  was  unsound  in  its  doctrine  as  well  as  corrupt 
in  its  morals.  The  Rev.  Edward  Smith  of  Ballyculter  was 
deprived  of  his  cure  because  he  warned  a  nobleman  against 
partaking  of  the  communion  when  living  in  adultery*  Yet 
the  Bishop  of  the  same  diocese  suffered  another  minister  to 
go  unreproved  when  there  were  nine  witnesses  ready  to  testify 
on  oath  that  he  was  guilty  of  *•  frequent  drunkenness,  even 
during  service,  cursing  and  damning  his  parishioners,  beating 
hie  wife,  absenting  himself  from  his  church  even  for  many 
Sabbath-days  together,  and  total  neglect  of  every  occasional 
duty.*' 

There  were  then  but  few  ministers  of  evangelical  senti- 
ments in  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  spirit  of  true  religion 
was  kept  alive  by  the  Seceders,  who  appealed  to  the  judgment 
as  strongly  as  Methodists  did  to  the  emotions.     But  at  this 
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period  men  really  desired  to  know  what  the  Bible  taught,  and 
the  Seoeders  made  progress.  The  fear  of  their  opposition 
caused  many  heterodox  ministers  of  the  Synod  to  keep  their 
peculiar  opinions  concealed,  and  the  influence  of  the  Secession 
preachers  tended  to  confirm  the  Presbyterian  people  in  their 
old  principles. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  November,  1777,  a  third  Presby- 
sry,  entitled  the  Presbytery  of  Derry,  was  formed  by  the 
Scotch  Burgher  SjTiod,  and  this  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
Synod  in  Ireland.* 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1778,  the  Burgher  Presbytery  of 
Monaghan  met  at  Derryfubble  to  ordain  Mr.  David  Holmes  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Presbyterians  living  at  Eglish  and 
Ballymagrane.f  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  conference 
was  held  with  representatives  of  the  Down  and  Derry  Presby- 
teries, Although  I  cannot  find  any  record  of  tho  special 
business  transacted  at  that  conference,  I  have  no  doubt  but  it 
was  held  in  order  to  discuss  the  question  of  forming  the  three 
Burgher  Presbyteries  into  a  Synod.  After  some  further  nego- 
tiation, leave  was  obtained  fi-om  the  Scottish  Church,  and  the 
first  Irish  Burgher  Synod  was  constituted  at  Monaghan  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1779.     It  consisted  of  twenty  ministers, 


*  Tho  PreBbjterj  of  Dorry  at  its  formation  consisttd  of  Revs.  Joseph 
Kerr  (Ballygony),  James  Hsrper  (Knockloughran),  John  Bridge  (Olenauoes) 
and  Thomas  Dickson  (Tarmont). 

t  MS.  Minatea  of  Seocsslon  Preibyt«ry  ol  Monaghaa* 
Eglish  was  a  split  off  Benburb,  and  the  Moetlug-houBe,  until  1800* 
stood  in  Dorry fubble,  just  besido  where  an  Orange  Hall  haa  been  erected 
Thia  congregation  was  formed  before  1TG9,  when  it  unsuccesafully  c&lled 
Mr.  William  Henry,  afteiwarda  of  Dnimhillery.  In  1773  the  Minutes  of 
Preabytery  contain  an  alliuion  to  the  *' former"  minister  of  Derryfubble, 
but  who  he  may  have  been,  or  whether  he  ministered  to  another 
congregation,  I  cannot  ascertain.  In  1776,  the  Presbytery  of  Monaghan 
united  Derryfubble  and  Ballymagrane.  They  were  separated  on  the 
raaignation  of  Mr«  Holmes,  which  took  place  not  later  than  1802 
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and  regarded  itself  as  having  authority  co-ordinate  with  the 
Scottish  Sj-nod.  These  two  Synods  were  to  meet  as  onel 
court  cyery  seven  years — an  arrangement  which  was  never 
oarried  into  practice. 

About  this  period  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  became^ 
exceedingly  active,  and,  as  a  result  of  this  activity,  began  to 
make  progress.  They  denounced  the  Seceders  as  severely  for 
accepting  the  Boyal  Bounty  as  the  Seceders  denounced  thd| 
Synod  of  Ulster  for  their  heterodoxy.  And  sometime?  the 
champions  of  these  different  parties  of  religious  reformers 
came  into  collision.  The  Bev.  John  Rogers,  Secession 
minister  of  Cahans,^  had  a  public  discussion  with  Mr,  James 
M'Garragh,  a  licentiate  of  the  Reformed  Presbji/erians,  on  the 
question  of  whether  any  authority  should  be  acknowledged 
except  that  of  a  covenanting  king.  Both  disputants  were 
eloquent,  and  the  followers  of  each  claimed  the  victory  for 
their  own  champion. 

In  the  Synod  of  Ulster  matters  seem  to  have  gone  from 
bad  to  worse.  At  the  meeting  of  that  Synod  in  1781,  it  was 
stated  that  the  Presbytery  of  Armagh  did  not  require  subscript 
tion  from  candidates  for  license,  and,  next  year,  a  debate  arose 
on  the  same  question.  Dr.  Campbell  states  that  there  was 
private  conference  between  him  and  Mr.  M'Dowell,  the  leader) 
of  the  Subscribers.  In  this  conference  Mr.  M'Dowell  asserted 
that  the  chief  reason  why  he  insisted  on  subscription  was 
because  certaiu  books  circulated  by  brethren  in  the  North 
caused  him  to  think  some  of  them  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.    To  this  Campbell  replied,  "I  have  a  general  acquain- 


•  The  Rev.  John  Rogers  ord&inod  minister  of  Cahans  In  1767,  wm 
ftppointed  Professor  of  Divinity  for  the  Burgher  Synod  in  1796,  and  ha 
died  in  1814.  Mr.  Rogers  was  father  of  the  Kev.  John  Rogers  (Qlascar), 
grandfather  of  the  Rev.  James  Rogers  (Glascar),  and  great  grandfather  of 
Dr.  VVm,  Rogers  (Whiteabbey),  and  of  the  Rev.  John  Rogors  (BalJy- 
waltnor). 
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with  our  brethren,  and  I  never  knew  one  of  them  that 
not  heheve  the  Trinity;  if  by  that  you  mean  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  expressed  in  what  is  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  In  this 
you  and  they  do  all  agree.  But  if  you  mean  the  Metaphysical 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  then  I  will  acknowledge  that  there  is 
indeed  a  great  variety  of  opinion.  And  I  assort  that  this 
variety  prevails  as  much  among  you  who  call  yourselves 
orthodox,  as  among  those  you  would  pretend  to  censure.  .  .  . 
Will  you  censure  one  another?  or  will  you  be  inclined  to 
show  indalgence  ?  ** 

To  this  question  Mr.  M'Bowell  did  not  return  any  reply, 
bnt  the  same  day  be  moved  a  resolution  which  involved  a 
•compromise,  and  was  recorded  in  the  following  minute: 
••If  no  one  moves  for  a  repeal  of  the  rule  respectmg 
subscription,  then  the  rule  shall  remain  in  its  full  force,  and 
as  no  one  moved  for  its  repeal,  the  rule  continued."  On 
reading  the  minutes  next  year.  Dr.  Campbell  objected  to  the 
words  *'full  force,"  and  the  words  '*  as  usual  "  were  inserted 
m  their  place.  But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  all  parties,  and, 
in  1784,  it  was  agreed  that  the  words  of  the  minute  stalTd — 
*'That  the  rule  respecting  subscription  was  unrepealed."  Dr. 
Campboll  thinks  that  a  great  victory  was  gained  for  the  Nod- 
Subscribers,  and  says,  "  Thus  a  debate  which  was  introduced 
with  a  view  of  enforcing  subscription,  was  so  managed  as  to 
end  in  a  virtual  repeal  of  it.  For  by  the  declaration  of  Synod, 
it  was  referred  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  each 
Presbytery  to  use,  or  to  lay  it  aside,  as  they  should  think  fit, 
In  this  manner,  after  7d  years,  subscription  to  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  w^as  thrown  back  to  the 
Presbyteries   from   whence  it  came." 

It  seems  strange  that  a  resolution  not  to  repeal  a  law 
enforcing  subscription,  should  be  considered  a  victory  by  Dr, 
Campbell  and  his  followers.      But,  certainly,  the  result  was  to 
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leave  the  question  of  gubscription  to  the  Presbyteries,  some  of 
whioh  carried  out  the  law  o(  the  Synod,  while  others  w< 
exceedingly  lax.  This  was,  however,  in  accordance  with 
principle  held  by  Dt,  Campbell,  who  contended  that  the 
essence  of  Presbyterian  Church  government  was  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Presbytery  and  not  of  the  Synod.* 

The  Presbytery  of  Killyleagh  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
premier  position  in  Irish  Presbyterian  heterodoxy.  At  a 
meeting  held  on  the  7th  of  May,  1782,  they  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions  in  which  they  expressed  their  delight  at  the 
downfall  of  the  ministry  which  had  involved  His  Majesty^s 
dominions  in  civil  war,  and  their  sympathy  with  the  "fettered 
state  "  of  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow  subjects.  They  deolai 
that  it  was  iniquitous  "  To  continue  penalties  against  obedient 
children  for  the  disobedience  of  their  ancestors,  and  viewed 
it  with  detestation  as  a  black  branch  grafted  upon  the, 
blasphemous  doctrine  of  imputed  sin."  These  resolutlooi 
were  published  as  an  advertisement  in  the  News-Letter. 

The  next  Synod,  while  expressing  their  approval  of  the 
*♦  generous  principles  of  civil  and  rehgioug  liberty  "  contained 
in  the  said  publication,  resolved  that  the  allusion  to  imputed 
Bin  as  a  "  blasphemous  doctrine  *'  was  **  highly  imprudent  and. 
offensive,"  and  that  all  their  members  should  be  warned] 
against  such  "  improper  pubhcations  *'  in  future. 

The  political  and  religious  movements  of  this  period  were- 
intimately  connected  with  each  other,  and  they  became  more 
closely  connected  as  time  rolled  onwards.  The  New-Light 
party  were  naturally  led  to  political  liberaUsm,  and  unfor- 
tunately many  of  them  went  beyond  the  limits  of  loyalty,  and 
were    afterwards    found    in    the   ranks  of    rebellion.      The 


*  SabecripUoD  wai  maintained  by  only  five  out  of  the  fourteen 
ProBbyterieB  that  existed  in  1830— namely,  Belfast,  Dcomore,  Dublin, 
Route,  and  Tyrone. 
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Secedera  and  the  Orthodox  party  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
although  professing  Whig  principles,  and  sympathizing  with 
the  American  Colonies,  in  their  fight  for  freedom ,  were  not 
very  ardent  political  reformers.  When  the  people  of  County 
Down,  in  1784,  petitioned  in  favour  of  Parliamentaiy  reform, 
the  Seceders  petitioned  against  it.  When  many  New-Light 
Presbyterians  became  rebels,  then  many  Old-Lights  and 
Seceders  became  Tories  and  Orangemen.  This  was,  in  one 
respect,  unfortunate,  as  it  identified  Orthodoxy  with  Toryism, 
and  was  a  means  of  preventing  political  reform.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  gave  orthodoxy  the  external  influence  of 
Orangeism,  which  carried  along  with  it  almost  all  the 
lower  class  of  Protestants,  and  many  whose  religion  sprung 
from  their  hatred  of  Popery. 

As  students  designed  for  the  ministry  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church  had  still  to  go  to  Scotland  for  their 
education,  various  attempts  were  made  to  induce  the 
Government  to  establish  a  university  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  In  1762,  Dr.  Campbell  addressed  a  manuscript 
to  the  Bight  Hon.  Huaaey  Burgh,  proposing  the  establishment 
of  a  Presbyterian  university,  and  proving  that  the  endowment 
of  the  five  free  schools  in  Ulster,  if  judiciously  managed, 
might  support  the  same  number  of  schools,  and  also  the  pro- 
posed university.  The  negotiations  on  this  matter  went  on 
for  several  years,  but  failed  to  produce  any  satisfactory  restdt. 
Great  opposition  arose  to  the  claims  of  Presbyterians,  and 
some,  who  ought  to  have  been  their  friends,  did  not  give  the 
support  that  might  have  been  expected.  Dr.  Haliday  of 
Belfast  was  against  the  scheme,  and  expressed  his  opposition 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Charlemont.*  He  thought  that  no  good 
oould   arise  from  a  eeminary  under  the  exclusive  direction 

•  Campbell's  MS.  History.    Charlemont  Oorrespondanoe,  il.,  49. 
Alexander  Henry   Haliday,  M  D.,  BeltaBt,  wm  aon  of   the  Bev. 
Samuel  Haliday. 
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Both  these  requests  were  rejected  by  the  parent  Synod. 
They  refused  to  permit  their  congregations  in  Ireland  to  join 
the  Burghers,  and  they  refused  to  erect  them  into  an 
independent  Synod.  But  the  agitation  continued,  and  tha 
Scottish  Synod,  in  May,  1788,  resolved  to  form  their  Irish 
Presbyteries  intD  a  Synod  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Scotland.  The  first  meeUng  of  the  new  S3mod  waa 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Belfast  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
August,  1788,  the  Kev-  David  Arrot  to  preach  and  to  con- 
stitute the  court,* 

The  militia  force  which  had  dwindled  away  for  want  of 
money  to  equip  it,  waa  revived  by  the  Irish  Parliament, 
which  now  employed  the  "  armed  beggary  "  of  the  country  to 
defend  it,  instead  of  its  ••  armed  property."  The  revival  of 
the  mihtia  brought  about  the  disbandment  of  the  volunteers. 
The  aristocratic  leaders  of  this  body  withdrew,  the  possession 
of  arms  without  licence  was  prohibited,  and,  in  1793,  the 
volunteers  came  to  an  end. 

About  1785,  the  Rev.  William  Crawford,  D,D.,  founded 
an  academy  at  Strabane,  in  which,  assisted  by  "professors," 
he  taught  languages,  philosophy,  and  theology.  This  seminary 
was  recognised  by  the  Synod,  and  was  a  means  of  training 


*  MS.  MiautCB  of  the  Scotch  Antiburgher  Synod. 

The  Minutes  of  both  the  Irifth  Soccsaion  Synods  have  been  lost  out 
o!  the  library  of  the  Preabyterian  College.  Belfast. 

The  two  Irish  Anti  burgher  Preabyteriea  had  been  divided  into  lour, 
on  the  7th  September,  1786,  and  their  congregations  were  aa  follow;— 

Belfast.— Gihiabirk,  HiKh&ll,  Ballycopeland,  Belfast,  and  New- 
townards. 

Mahkrthill,— MarkothiU,  Tyrone's  Ditohesi  Kewry^  and  Moira. 

Dgb&y  — Newtownlimavady,  Kay,  Baphoe,  Agbadowey,  and  London- 
derry. 

TsMPLEPATatCK  A»D  AHOOHILL.—Templepatrick,  Koseyards,  BaUy- 
•utoD,  Larne  and  latandmagee,  and  Abogbill. 
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The  opposition  that  had  arisen  in  the  South  of  Ireland  to 
the  payment  of  tithes,  and  the  anarchy  that  followed,  created 
great  anxiety  among  the  Authorities  of  the  Established 
Church.  This  anxiety  was  increased  by  the  success  of  the 
new  American  Bepublic  in  maintaining  its  character  ae  ft 
Christian  nation  without  any  eoolesiaetical  establishment. 

Moved  by  fears  of  this  kind,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Richard 
Woodward,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
•'The  Present  State  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,"  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  members  of  the  EstabUshed 
Church  were  alone  friends  of  the  entire  constitution,  and| 
therefore,  the  overthrow  of  that  Church  involved  the  over- 
throw of  the  State.  His  work  had  a  large  sale,  and^  before 
long,  went  to  the  ninth  edition. 

As  this  pamphlet  was  a  challenge  to  the  loyalty  of  other 
denominations  to  the  Government,  it  was  answered  by  both 
Presbytei-ians  and  Roman  Catholics.  On  behalf  of  the 
Presbyterians,  replies  were  published  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Barber  (Rathfriland),  and  the  Rev.  William  Campbell,  D.D. 
(Armagh),  Barber  in  his  •'Renaarks,"  a  powerful  although 
bitter  production,  asserted  that  our  Saviour  himself  was 
crucified  for  attempting  to  overthrow  a  religious  establish- 
ment, and  that  if  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  and  Knox  had 
submitted  to  ecclesiastical  establishments,  we  would  never 
have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  Reformation.  Besides  all 
this,  that  it  was  wrong  for  the  Episcopal  Church  to  deprive 
oC  her  inheritance  that  elder  Roman  sister  from  whom  she 
had  obtained  her  own  orders.^' 


*  The  Rov.  Samuel  Barber  waa  ordained  miniiier  of  Rathfril&Dd  in 
1763.  He  had  a  vigorous  inteUect,  and  waa  an  accomplished  scholar 
Being  greatly  devoted  to  the  cause  oE  liberty,  he  acted  as  a  Oolouel  of 
Volunteera,  and  represented  bis  regiment  in  the  three  great  oouvontlons. 
In  1798  ho  was  imprisoned  for  a  cou^iderablo  time,  because  he  said,  oQ 
hearing  of  a  man  hanged  without  trial,  "that  the  country  had  best  look 
to  itself  when  such  things  could  be  done."    He  died  in  1811. 
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candidates  were  Dr.  Campbell  and  the  Bev,  EoKi^rt  Black.* 
Mr.  Black  was  distinguished  as  an  orator,  but  had  not  yet 
rendered  his  church  any  valuable  service.  The  Presbyteries 
around  Derry  were  very  fully  represented  on  this  occasion, 
and  Dr.  Campbell  was  defeated  by  a  lai-ge  majority.  Stung 
by  the  insult^  and  disgusted  by  the  ingratitude  shown  for  his 
services  of  the  past,  he  soon  afterwards  accepted  of  a  call  to 
Clonmel,  where  the  Bagwells  resided  ;  and  he  ended  his  days 
in  the  South. 

A  general  election  took  place  in  1790.  The  poll  in  County 
Down  lasted  sixty-nin©  days,  and  cost  Lord  Londonderry, 
father  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Stewart,  the  immense  sum  of 
sixty  thousand  pounds.  The  Rev.  WiUiam  Steel  Dickson  was 
a  warm  supporter  of  Mr.  Stewart,  and  he  thus  describes  his 
exertions:  **  I  was  on  horseback  almost  every  day;  and 
seldom  slept  in  my  own  house  at  night.  In  fact,  I  rods  one 
horse  nearly  to  death,  reduced  another  to  half  his  value,  and 
expended  above  £60,  part  of  which  I  was  obliged  to  borrow." 

Mr.  Stewait  succeeded  in  winning  the  second  seat.f  He 
was  supported  by  the  Presbyterians  generally,  who  were  theo 
more  under  the  influence  of  theh'  church,  and  less  under  the 
influence  of  organizations  directed  by  their  enemies  than  at 
present.  But  the  candidate  who  was  successful  by  their 
efforts,  soon  became  as  faithless  to  his  politics  as  to  his 
Presbyterianism.  I 


•  Tho  Rev.  Robert  Black,  D.D,.  born  in  1752,  was  ordaioed  in 
Dromore,  County  Down,  In  1777.  He  removed  to  Derry  in  1781,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death  in  1817,  which  was  caused  by  pluuglng  into 
the  Foylc  ofl  the  bridge  at  Derry 

f  The  numbers  were :— The  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  3,529 ;  the  Hon. 
R  Stewart,  3.114;  the  Hon,  Edward  Ward,  2,990;  G.  Matthews,  Esq., 

2,sig 

*  In  August,  1791.  Halliday  wrote  to  Lord  Charlemont  that  their 
amiable  friend,  Robert,  was  '*  PittL2ed  with  a  vengeance," 
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In  1790,  a  political  organization,  termed  "  The  Northern 
Whig  Club,"  was  formed  at  Belfast,  in  compliance  with  a 
BUggestion  made  by  Lord  Charlemont  to  Dr.  Haliday.  Its 
object  was  to  promote  Parliamentary  reform,  but  its  aristo- 
cratic leaders  had  little  heart  in  that  work.  Before  1782, 
Ireland  had  been  ruled  by  the  Parliament  of  Britain ;  now  it 
was  ruled  by  the  corruption  of  its  representatives.  These 
so-called  representatives  were  in  reality  the  nominees  of  a 
landed  aristocracy  that  clung  tenaciously  to  their  territorial 
and  political  power.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  nominal 
patriots  like  Mr.  Eobert  Stewart,  or  even  real  patriots  like  the 
Earl  of  Charlemont,  were  lukewarm  in  trying  to  obtain  for 
their  serfs  any  power  that  would  prevent  the  aristocrjicy  from 
subsisting  on  the  labour  of  their  tenants.  The  people,  dis- 
appointed in  their  leaders,  determined  to  act  for  themselves, 
and  a  society  of  •'  United  Irishmen  "  was  formed,  in  1791,  at 
Belfast  by  Samuel  Neilson,*  who  was  assisted  by  Henry  Joy 
MoCracken,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  Thomas  Russell,  and 
several  other  patriots.  At  first  the  new  society  aimed  at 
accomplishing  the  desirable  object  of  Parliamentary  reform, 
by  the  legitimate  method  of  uniting  together  all  classes  of 
Irishmen,  and  it  tried  to  prevent  rather  than  to  encourage 
ideas  of  rebellion.  But,  before  very  long,  both  its  character 
and  aspirations  had  become  entirely  changed;  and  a  lawful 
demand  for  a  desirable  reform  ended  in  the  defeat  and  disaster 
that  followed  an  insane  insurrection. 


*  Samuel  Neilson,  son  of  the  Rtiv.  Alexander  NeHion  (Ballyroney), 
bom  in  1761,  became  a  suoceaBful  wooUen-draper  in  Belfast.  He 
established  the  Northern  Star,  and,  at  last,  bocamo  its  sole  proprietor. 
This  paper  exiated  from  January.  1792,  till  May,  1797,  wiien  it  was 
suppressed  by  the  military.  Noilson  was  arrested  in  1796.  and  confined 
for  seventeen  months.  On  his  release,  bo  began  to  prepare  for  an  active 
rebellion.  Being  again  arrested,  be  was  not  released  till  1802,  wbcn  he 
was  permitted  to  emigrate  to  America  He  died  in  that  country  the  next 
year. 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  the  example  of  France  had  produced 
a  desire  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  Ireland  and  establish 
a  Eepublic.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1792,  several  coi-ps  of 
Volunteers  marched  to  Belfast,  where  there  was  a  grand 
review,  and  in  the  evening  an  entertainment,  with  Major 
Crawford  in  the  ohair,  where  many  toasts  were  drunk  in 
approval  of  the  "glorious  Revolution  "  in  France. 

The  terrible  scenes  of  murder  that  began  in  France  soon 
after  this  period  produced  a  reaction  in  the  minds  of  many 
who,  at  first,  rejoiced  to  see  the  Revolution  successful.  But 
60  strong  had  the  Republican  spirit  become  in  Ulster  that, 
even  after  the  ''Reign  of  Terror "  began  in  France,  and  when 
France  and  Great  Britain  were  at  war,  resolutions  were  often 
passed  and  toasts  drunk  with  enthusiasm  by  Ulster  Presby- 
terians, glorying  in  the  success  that  had  attended  the  armies 
of  their  country's  enemy. 

This  tendency  to  adopt  the  political  principles  of  French 
Bevolutionists,  caused  a  tendency  in  some  places  to  adopt 
their  religious  principles.  Copies  of  Thomas  Paine 's  works 
attacking  revealed  religion,  were  distributed,  as  well  as  his 
political  works,  and  several  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen 
seem  to  have  imbibed  his  sceptical  principles. 

On  the  11th  of  Febmary,  1792,  Colonel  James  Stewart  of 
Killymoon  carried  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
present  an  address  to  the  King,  asking  him  to  increase  the 
Royal  Bounty,  and  on  the  Slst  of  March,  a  King's  letter  was 
issued,  making  a  grant  of  an  additional  £5,000  a-year.*  There 
were  now  185  ministers  belonging  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and 
the  Presbytery  of  Antrim;  46  to  the  Seceders ;  16  to  the 
Southern  Association ;  and  1  to  the  French  Ghuroh,  Dublin. 


*  Dr.  Killen  has  made  a  slip  in  stating  that  the  Ring's  letter 
granting  an  increase  of  Bounty  was  issued  before  the  "address"  was 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  S«e  Recard§  of  the  General  Synod  of 
Ulater,  iii..  136, 
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1793,  the  Presbytery  of  Monaghan  transmitted  to  the  Burgher 
Synod  of  Ireland  a  petition  from  their  six  divinity  students 
then  in  Stirling,  asking  that  Beverend  Court  to  appoint  a 
Professor  of  Theology  for  themselves.  This  memorial  was 
favourably  considered,  and  in  1796  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  of 
Gahans^  was  chosen  professor  by  the  Burgher  Synod.  Soon 
afterwards  he  opened  a  class  at  his  own  residence  to  give 
special  instruction  to  the  Burgher  students. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1793,  an  Ulster  Convention  of 
county  delegates,  promoted  by  the  United  Irishmen,  was  held 
in  Dungannon  Presbyterian  Church,  under  the  presidency  of 
William  Sharman.  They  demanded  a  "fair  and  rational" 
representation  of  the  people  without  distinction  of  creed  or 
class  by  elections  frequently  repeated.  Although  this  Conven- 
tion passed  a  resolution  condemning  republican  government, 
Mr.  Joseph  Pollock,  a  delegate  from  Newry,  in  a  letter 
published  at  the  time,  declared  that  such  a  strong  spirit  of 
republicanism  was  now  exhibited  as  justified  *'  a  degree  of 
apprehension  for  the  consequences."  The  Rev.  William  Steel 
Dickson,  D.D.,  was  present,  and  so  great  was  the  impression 
made  by  bis  eloquence  that  he  was  requested  on  behalf  of 
the  town  "  to  oblige  them  with  a  sermon."  This  request  was 
granted,  and,  when  he  preached,  the  meeting-house  was 
crowded  with  "  the  principal  people  of  the  place  of  all  religious 
persuasions,  among  whom  were  the  Established  and  Catholic 
clergy."  The  Doctor  took  for  his  text  Joseph's  advice  to  his 
brethren,  '•  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way,"  and  his 
sermon  was  a  means  of  strengthening  the  union  which  already 
existed  among  all  creeds  and  classes  in  Dungannon.* 

The  reaction  which  took  place  after  the  French  revolu- 
tion, had  a  tendency  to  prevent  that  Parliamentary  reform 
which    Grattau    had    struggled    to    obtain,   but    which    the 
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landlord  oligarchy  feared  to  grant,  lest  they  might  thereby 
bestow  away  their  power  for  ever.  In  1793,  an  Act  was 
passed  by  which  Roman  Catholics  were  exempted  from  fines 
for  non-attendance  on  public  worship  in  the  Episcopal 
ohurches ;  were  declared  capable  of  holding  all  the  ordinary 
places  of  trust  and  profit  under  the  Crown ;  and  were 
admitted  to  the  elective  franchise.  Many  of  them  were  free- 
holders entitled  to  vote,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  franchise 
added  much  to  their  influence.*  They  were  still  excluded 
from  the  higher  Government  offices  and  from  ParUament; 
but  their  exclusion  from  Parliament  did  not  curtail  any 
political  power  that  they  possessed,  as  they  were  always  able, 
whenever  they  had  a  majority,  to  find  Protestant  repre- 
sentatives ready  to  advocate  any  measure  that  they  demanded, 
lo  1795  a  large  gi*ant  was  made  for  a  college  under 
Roman  Catholic  control,  which  was  placed  at  Maynooth,  and 
was  intended  to  be  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  for  the 
education  of  the  priesthood.  It  was  hoped  that  Roman 
Catholic  priests  educated  at  home  in  a  seminary  supported  by 
the  Government,  would  be  more  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  more 
tolerant  in  their  religious  principles  than  priests  educated 
on  the  Continent.  But  that  hope  was  delusive,  and  the 
result  proves  how  very  short  a  distance  politicians  can  see 
before  them.  The  Maynooth-educated  priests  have  been 
more  bigoted  as  Catholics,  and  more  disloyal  as  politicians 
than  their  predecessors  who  were  trained  in  countries  where 
the  Government  was  hostile  to  Biitain,  Mr,  Stewart  now 
made  another  effort  to  obtain  a  similar  grant  for  a  Presby- 
terian college  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  at  Cookstown. 
This  scheme  was  countenanced  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  when 
Lord  Lieutenant,  but  he  was  soon  recalled,  and  the  idea  was 
not  adopted  by  his  successor. 

•  A  man  who  had  a  lease  for  life  of  a  boldiog  at  a  rent  two  poanda 
a-year  leBS  than  its  valae,  was  called  a  •*  Forty  Shilling  Freeholder,"  and 
bad  a  right  to  the  Parliamentary  frauchiso  in  the  counties. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


A   TIME    OP   TYRANNY. 


IE  AN  WHILE  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  most 
alarming  confuaion.  The  reign  of  the  Volunteers 
had  for  ever  terminated.  The  British  Government, 
upheld  by  the  military  power  of  the  army  and  the  political 
power  of  the  aristocracy,  was  supreme.  The  Government 
was  supported  in  its  tyranny  by  the  landlords,  and  the 
landlords  were  supported  in  their  oppression  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  aristocracy  prevented  Parliamentary  reform,  and 
the  unreformed  Parliament  failed  to  redress  grievances  until 
too  late.  There  were  then  no  large  cities  to  counteract  the 
power  of  landed  proprietors.  The  counties  returned  64 
members,  the  more  considerable  towns  and  villages  returned 
about  the  same  number,  but  by  a  system  of  election  which 
gave  the  people  little  power;  while  upwai'ds  of  170  members 
were  nominated  by  the  aristocracy  for  the  **  rotten  boroughs.** 
The  Irish  Parliament  was  therefore  entirely  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Episcopal  landlords.  It  discussed  navigation 
laws,  and  tried  to  maintain  the  rights  of  Ireland  as  a  nation 
against  England ;  but  there  was  no  party  sufficiently  strong  to 
maintain  the  interest  of  the  farnaers  against  the  landlords. 
This  Parliament,  no  longer  controlled  by  the  bayonets  of 
the  volunteers,  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  wants  of 
the  nation.  Thus  the  landlord  and  the  rector  had  legal 
power  to  take  away  the  result  of  his  labour  from  the 
Presbyterian  fanner,  who  had  to  toil  on  without  reward  for 
the  past,  or  hope  for  the  future. 
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Even  the  Episcopal  farmer  paid  his  tithea  unwillingly,  and 
often  under  compulsion.  Dr.  CampboU  asserts  in  his  manu 
script  history  that  the  cottager  who  went  to  church  waa  for 
the  most  part  "as  averse  to  the  visit  of  the  tithe  farmer  in 
this  province  as  the  Presbyterian."  When  both  classes  of 
Protestants  were  so  averse  to  this  hateful  tax  it  is  certain  that 
Roman  Catholics  were  even  more  opposed  to  its  payment, 
Grattan  declared  that  when  a  gentleman  of  the  Irish  Church 
comes  to  a  peasant  and  demands  "twelve  or  sixteen  shillings 
an  acre  for  tithe  of  potatoes,  he  demands  a  child's  provision  ; 
he  exacts  a  contribution  from  a  pauper^  he  gleans  from 
wretchedness— he  leases  from  penury — he  fattens  on  hunger, 
raggedness  and  destitution." 

A  common  desire  for  relief  from  a  common  tyranny  caused 
the  Irish  farmers,  without  distinction  of  race  or  religion, 
enter  into  various  combinations  to  protect  themselves  frorn- 
oppression.  The  Society  of  United  Irishmen  had  been  already 
formed  to  promote  Parliamentary  reform.  The  aristocracy, 
dreading  the  results  of  a  union  between  Saxon  and  Kelt,  tried 
to  turn  the  attention  of  Presbyterian  farmers  from  their  civil 
and  religious  bondage,  and  to  stir  up  their  hatred  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  suffered  from  the  same  laws.  For  that 
purpose  various  societies  of  rioters  were  encouraged  to  attack 
one  another. 

The  Right  Boys,  who  arose  in  the  South,  administered 
oaths  binding  the  people  not  to  pay  more  than  a  certain  sum 
as  tithe,  and  to  permit  no  proctors.  Afterwards  they  tried  to 
fix  the  rents  of  land  and  to  raise  the  wages  of  labour.  In 
Ulster,  the  Peep  of  Day  Boys*  were  Protestants,  who  visited 
the  houses  of  their  victims  early  in  the  morning,  deprived  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  their  arms,  and  in  some  instances  drove 


•  The  Peep  of  Dny  Boys  are  mentioned  by  Arthur  Young  in  bit 
work  printed  in  1730.  Musgravc  U,  tlicreforo,  ai^tray  lu  stfttitig  that  this 
ftHsooiatiou  was  origiuated  by  riots  at  Maikcthill  iu  July,  llSi, 
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them  out  of  the  Province.  The  Defenders  were  Eoman 
Catholics,  who  asserted  that  they  took  up  arma  to  protect 
themselveB  against  the  attacks  of  the  Peep  of  Day  Boys. 
They  had  their  origin  in  County  Armagh,  and  were  at  first 
encouraged  by  the  Episcopal  magistrates,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy  by  rekindling  the  flames  of 
religious  discord  among  the  people.  The  grand  jury  threw 
out  "  every  indictment  indiscriminately  that  was  brought 
against  them,  and  found  all  those  they  preferred  against 
Protestants."  "A  Presbyterian,  Mr.  Donaldson,  a  man  of 
respectable  character,  was  murdered  by  the  Defenders  in 
Newtownhamilton.  "With  difficulty  a  magistrate  was  induced 
.  .  .  to  take  the  examinations  of  the  dj-ing  man.  The 
murderer  [McQuone]  was  brought  to  trial  and  found  guilty, 
but,  upon  the  pretence  of  a  petition  from  some  obscure  names, 
in  another  part  of  the  country*  he  was  immediately  pardoned 
by  the  Government."*  Encouraged  by  immunity  from  punish- 
ment so  long  as  they  murdered  only  Presbyterians,  the 
Defenders  made  an  attack  on  the  house  of  an  Episcopal 
clergyman.  By  this  they  lost  favour  with  the  Government, 
and  were  afterwards  punished  when  convicted. 

In  May,  1794,  a  meeting  of  the  Dublin  United  Irishmen 
was  broken  up  by  military  force,  and  their  papers  seized. 
The  society  then  became  secret,  and  its  members  increased  as 
the  measures  of  the  Government  became  more  arbitrary.  It 
is  said  that  500,000  men  took  the  test — only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  whom  were  properly  armed.  But,  depending  on 
assistance  from  France — now  at  war  with  Britain— it  was 
determined  to  organize  a  rebellion. 

There  was  then  no  police  force  in  Ireland,  and  military 
stations  being  distant  from  one  another,  the  rival  mobs  had 
many  opportunities  of  coming  into  contact.  On  the  2l8t  of 
September,  1795,  a  **  battle  '*  was  fought  at  the  Diamond,  near 

*  Campbell'a  Manuscript  History. 
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lionghgall,  between  the  Peep  of  Day  Boys,  assisted  by  some 
of  their  friends,  and  a  large  body  of  Defenders.  The  Protes- 
tants, although  greatly  outnumbered,  put  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  headlong  flight,  killing  forty -eight,  and  wounding  many 
more.  Not  a  single  Protestant  was  slain  in  the  enconnl 
but  several  were  wounded.  Notices  were  now  posted  by  the 
victors,  ordering  the  Catholics  to  go  to  either  *'  Hell  or 
Connaught,"  and  about  7,000  of  these  unfortunate  people  were 
driven  out  of  the  district. 

Although  we  find  traces  of  the  Orangemen  before  this 
period,  the  regular  organization  of  the  society  dates  from  the 
battle  of  the  Diamond.  On  the  night  after  that  conflict,  the 
first  Orange  lodge  was  formed,  and  the  society  soon  became 
powerful.  The  hatred  which  the  lower  classes  of  Protestants 
bore  to  their  Roman  Catholic  neighbours  made  them  eager  to 
join  the  new  association  ;  and  that  hatred  became  a  powerful 
Instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Episcopal  landlords  for 
maintaining  their  own  rights,  and  for  oppressing  the  very 
people  by  whose  religious  enthusiasm  they  maintained  their 
power. 

A  majority  of  the  first  Orangemen  were  Episcopalians ;  but 
Dr.  Killen  is  mistaken  in  denying  that  any  of  them  were 
Presbyterians.  One  of  the  first  lodges  formed — a  lodge  which,. 
prides  itself  on  possessing  the  proud  designation  of  Number* 
One — was  started  by  James  Wilson  of  Dyan,  who  had  fought 
at  the  Diamond.  The  first  master  J.  Irwin,  the  second  master 
Samuel  Cooper,  and  Wilson  himself,  the  leading  spirit,  were 
all  Presbyterians.  There  were  Presbyterians  in  the  Oona 
Bridge  lodge,  and  in  several  of  the  others  first  formed.  But 
most  of  these  Presbyterians  belonged  to  the  class  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  or  country  tradesmen. 

The  enemies  of  this  association  gave  a  very  unfavourable 
account  of  the  character  possessed  by  its  first  members.  This 
society,  Jamea  Hope  tells   us,   consisted,  at  first,  of  "per- 
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secuting  yeomen,  renegade  croppies,  the  hangers-on  about 
landlords,  and  low  church  clergymen,  with  their  spies  and 
informers  all  over  the  country,  the  buUiea  of  certain  houses  in 
garrison  towns,  and  those  of  fairs  and  markets  in  rxiral 
districts.  This  association,  nnder  the  nursing  care  of  the 
magistrates,  left  no  visible  protection  for  either  life  or  property 
out  of  its  own  circle."  Such  is  the  statement  of  an  enemy; 
bttty  even  it  were  true,  it  is  certain  thati,  before  long,  the 
Orange  Society  was  joined  by  a  more  respectable  class  of 
Protestants. 

At  the  same  time  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  made 
rapid  progress.  Those  Protestants  who  hated  the  Catholic 
more  than  the  landlord  became  Orangemen,  and  those  who 
hated  the  landlord  more  than  the  Catholic  became  United 
Irishmen.  But  as  the  latter  organization  grew  in  numbers, 
they  became  extreme  in  their  objects  and  aims.  Many  of 
them  imbibed  the  political  and  religious  principles  of  the 
French  Revolutionists,  and,  thinking  that  a  mere  Parliamentary 
reform  would  not  satisfy  the  political  aspirations  of  the 
country,  aimed  at  establishing  an  Independent  Irish  Bepublic. 
Neilaon,  Russell,  Tone,  and  several  of  their  companions  went 
one  day  in  1795  to  the  top  of  M*Art's  Fort,  on  Cave  Hill,  and 
(here,  with  uplifted  hands,  swore  never  to  rest  until  Ireland 
had  gained  her  freedom.  The  United  Irishmen  were  joined 
by  not  only  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics,  but  even  by 
Episcopalians,  who,  although  they  had  no  religious  grievances, 
were  ready  for  rebellion  on  account  of  high  rents  and  landlord 
tyranny.  To  this  denomination  belonged  Munro,  Tandy, 
Russell,  Tone,  Jackson,  and  many  of  the  other  leaders.  A 
large  majority  of  the  Protestant  population  sympathised  with 
the  United  Irishmen,  although  they  stood  aloof  from  their 
society.  They  were  ready  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  victory 
if  successful,  and  hoped  to  escape  punishment  if  they  were 
defeated. 
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Plunkek  we  have  an  account  of  how  a  colonel  of  yeomanry, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  young  girl  who  was  in  a  condition  that 
gave  her  special  claims  on  his  protection,  had  her  flogged  on  a 
charge  of  complicity  with  rebels,  until  her  death  and  the  death 
of  her  infant  was  the  result.  Such  were  the  punishments 
that  were  inflicted— Bometimes  on  the  guilty,  but  often  on 
innocent  men  and  women,  whose  only  crime  was  sympathizing 
with  those  misguided  patriots  who  thought  that  rebellion  was 
the  best  remedy  for  oppression.  Everywhere  the  soldiers 
with  impunity  inflicted  most  terrible  outrages  on  many  against 
whom  nothing  could  be  proven,  and  the  Government  seemed 
determined,  by  the  pitch  cap,  the  lash,  and  other  horrid 
implements  of  torture,  to  drive  the  people  to  rebellion. 

As  a  large  proportion  of  almost  every  militia  regiment 
consisted  of  Koman  Catholics,  whose  loyalty  was  very 
doubtful,  some  country  gentlemen  applied  to  the  Government 
for  permission  to  raise  a  force  among  their  tenants.  This 
request  was  granted,  and  Camden,  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
though  he  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  **  arming  Protestants 
against  Papists,"  sent  a  circular  \n  1796  to  some  of  the  leading 
gentry  giving  an  outhne  of  the  plan.* 

This  propoaal  was  warmly  received,  and  all  through 
Ireland  the  loyal  landowners  formed  companies  of  "  yeomen," 
who  lived  at  home  unless  when  called  out  for  active  service. 
They  generally  assembled  one  day  in  the  week  for  training 
and  drill,  for  which  they  were  paid  by  Government,  who  also 
supplied  arms  and  appointed  the  ofiScers.  One  "permanent 
sergeant,"  who  was  paid  twelve  shillings  a- week,  was  attached 
to  each  company  or  troop.  This  force  consisted  of  both 
infantry  and  cavalry— principally  infantry  in  Ulster.  As  its 
ranks  contained  only  a  small  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics, 
the  yeomanry  may  be  regarded  as  a  Protestant  force. 

*  Froudo'a  English  In  Ireland,  iii.,  205.  Ghaclemont  Correspondetjoe, 
ii.,384. 
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their  attempts  to  provide  a  remedy,  and.  at  last,  driven  to 
madness,  they  roae  in  rebellion.  The  Insurrection  broke  out 
in  County  Kildare  and  other  midland  districts  on  the  23rd 
of  May  J  1798;  but  the  Government  were  well  prepared,  as 
they  had  learned  everything  from  spies.  At  first  the  rebels 
met  with  some  success,  but  they  were  afterwards  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  at  Vinegar  Hitl.  Among  their 
Protestant  prisoners,  were  some  who  had  favoured  the 
Rebellion.  But  all,  without  trial,  both  friends  and  enemies, 
were  shot,  or  transfixed  with  pikes,  or  put  to  death  in  ways 
still  more  barbarous.  At  Scullabogue,  a  large  number  of 
Protestants  were  burned  to  death  in  a  barn.  The  rebels 
stood  all  around,  and,  with  their  pikes,  forced  into  the  flames 
anyone  who  tried  to  escape.  Even  a  little  cfiild  who  got  out 
was  oast  back  as  well  as  the  others.  These  outrages  had 
great  effect  on  public  feeling  in  the  North.  Presbyterians 
began  to  think  it  better  to  bear  the  oppression  of  the  rectors 
and  the  landlords  than  to  bo  piked  by  the  Papists.  Even 
Bagenal  Harvey,  a  Protestant  leader  of  the  Southern 
insurgents,  said  that  he  now  saw  his  folly,  for  if  the  rebels 
had  succeeded,  he  would  have  been  murdered  by  them 
himself.  Thus  the  tide  of  politics  began  to  run  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  Toryism,  and,  for  years,  the  landlords  were  able 
to  retard  the  progress  of  reform. 

The  rising  was  delayed  in  Ulster  on  account  of  the  arrest 
of  Dr.  Dickson  and  other  leaders.  At  last,  ou  the  7th  June, 
Henry  Joy  McCracken  with  a  large  party  made  an  attack  on 
the  town  of  Antrim.  The  rebels,  at  first,  were  successful. 
They  overpowered  the  soldiers  and  yeomen,  captured  their 
guns,  and  put  the  cavahry  to  flight,  killing  Lord  O'Neill  and 
about  fifty  of  his  soldiers.  Just  then  the  British  received 
strong  reinforcements ;  the  rebels  were  defeated ;  and,  before 
long,  McOracken  was  captured  and  executed. 

In  Coimty  Down,  there  were  two  or  three  engagements. 
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Near  Suintfield,  the  royal  troop&  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  but 
rallying,  they  succeeded  in  repelling  their  assailants.  Hearing 
that  there  was  a  large  body  of  insurgents  near  Ballinahinch, 
they  marched  in  that  direction,  burning,  robbing,  and 
plundering,  and  often  torturing  their  prisoners. 

At  Portafcri-y,  an  attack  of  the  rebels  was  defeated;  but 
the  chief  struggle  was  at  Ballinahinch.  The  battle  began  at 
6  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  June.  General 
Nugent,  the  British  commander,  after  a  sharp  engagement 
and  considerable  loss,  got  possession  of  the  Windmill  Hill 
where  a  detachment  of  the  insurgents  was  posted ;  but  their 
main  body  was  unbroken  when  night  closed  the  conflict. 
Next  day  Munro  led  on  the  rebels  in  two  divisions  to  attack 
the  royal  forces.  They  drove  back  the  Monaghan  militia  in 
disorder.  Thoy  rushed  up  to  the  very  cannons,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  they  would  carrj-  all  before  them.  Bui  the  royal  troops, 
kept  steady  by  discipline^  returned  to  the  charge,  diove  the 
insurgents  up  the  hill  and  soon  scattered  them  in  flight. 
Saintfleld  and  Ballinahinch  were  burned  by  the  soldiers. 
Munro  was  captm*ed,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  executed  in 
the  market  square  almost  opposite  his  own  residence.  His 
wife  had  been  removed  to  her  father's  on  the  Friday  before 
the  battle  of  Ballinahinch."^  A  young  girl  named  Betsy 
Gray, I  who  had  gone  into  the  battle  with  her  sweetheart  and 
brother,  was  overtaken  in  the  flight  and  barbarously  slain. 


•  I  obtained  valuable  inforaiatioa  regarding  this  period  from  Mr. 
Hugh  M*Call  (1905-1897)  wboBe  mother  was  a  neighbour  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  Munro  family;  Mr.  M'Call  remembered  diatinctly  the 
mother  of  Henry  Munro,  and  often  heard  her  allude  to  her  son  aa  "our 
Harry.*' 

]  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Jamea  Gray,  a  grand  nephew  of  the 
young  lady  who  was  bo  cruelly  murdered,  that  she  was  daughter  of  John 
and  Hebecoa  Gray,  who  lived  in  the  parish  of  Qarvaghy,  near  BaUina- 
hinch.    In  religion  they  were  EpiucopalianB. 
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A  man  named  Jack  Gill,  cut  off  her  hand  with  his  sword,  and 
one  Thomas  Nelson  shot  her  through  the  eye. 

**Now  woe  be  on  thee  Analiilt  I 

And  woe  be  on  the  day. 
When  brother,  lover,  both  were  slain, 

And  with  them  Bessie  Gray ! '' 

But  the  most  illustrious  victim  of  tyranny  at  this  period  was 
the  Bev.  James  Porter,  who  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  a 
persuasive  orator,  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  witty, 
humorous,  and  sarcastic  writer.  Like  Dr.  Dickson,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  New-Light  party,  and  he  inclined  to  propagate 
his  political  rather  than  his  religious  principles.  His  letters 
entitled  Billy  Bluff  and  Squire  Firebrand,  first  published  in 
the  Norther7i  Star,  present  a  true  picture  of  the  relations  then 
prevatllng  in  Ulster  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  are  full 
of  withering  sarcasm  directed  against  Lord  Londonderry,  who 
never  forgave  the  insult,  and  who  had  soon  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  his  revenge.  Mr,  Porter  never  joined  the  society  of 
United  Irishmen,  nor  had  he  committed  any  crime  worthy  of 
death  or  of  bonds.  But  a  base  informer  swore  that  he  was 
present  when  the  mail  from  Belfast  to  Saintfield  was  captured 
by  the  insurgents.  The  boy  in  charge  of  the  bags  failed  to 
identify  the  accused ;  yet,  on  the  unsupported  evidence  of  a 
perjured  renegade,  paid  for  swearing  away  his  life,  Mr.  Porter 
was  condemned  by  a  miUtarj*  tribunal,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged. 

His  afflicted  wife,  aware  that  Lord  Londonderry  had 
power  to  prevent  executions,  obtained  an  interview  with  His 
Lordship's  daughters,  who  had  often  in  happier  days  attended 
her  husband's  scientific  lectures.  One  of  these  ladies,  then  in 
delicate  health,  and  soon  to  be  numbered  with  the  dead,  tried 
with  tears  to  persuade  her  father  to  grant  Mr,  Porter  a 
reprieve.  But  all  was  hi  vain.  The  wound  inflicted  by  Billy 
Bluff  was  too  deep  to  be  healed  by  the  tears   of   a  dying 
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daughter.  Lord  Londonderry  refused  her  request,  and  per- 
mitted a  clergyman  of  his  own  church  to  be  punished  by 
death  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent.  The  yomig  lady, 
greatly  distresBed,  conveyed  the  sad  news  to  Mrj  Porter,  and 
Mrs.  Porter  to  her  husband,  who  remarked,  *•  Then,  my  dear, 
I  shall  sleep  at  home  to-night."  A  scaffold  was  erected  on  a 
rising  ground  midway  between  the  manse  and  the  meeting- 
house, and  there,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1798,  James  Porter  paid 
the  penalty  of  a  crime  he  never  committed,  in  order  that  the 
private  spleen  of  a  petty  tyrant  might  be  gratified.  Although 
Mr.  Pot  ter  was  then  regarded  as  a  rebel,  he  asked  much  less 
than  we  afterwards  obtained  by  methods  that  were  strictly 
legal.  In  the  words  of  my  Mend  Dr.  Kinnear,  "He  was 
hanged  in  1798  for  demanding  what  we  are  now  praised  and 
even  rewarded  for  securing.*'* 

Mr.  "Dioksoti  was  niuoh  more  deeply  imphcated  than  Mr. 
Porter.  There  was  no  legal  proof  of  his  guilt,  and  those 
into  whose  hands  he  fell  hesitated  to  commit  a  judicial 
murder.  But  he  was  kept  in  vile  prisons  for  three  years  and 
seven  months.  The  greater  part  of  that  time  was  spent  in 
Fort-George,  Scotland,  where  there  were  in  confinement 
twenty  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen.  Of  these,  four  were 
Boman  Catholics,  six  Presbyterians,  and  ten  Episcopalians. 

After  the  insurrection  was  (|ueUed,  the  Government  acted 
with  great  despotism  and  cruelty.  Bauds  of  soldiers  and 
yeomen  scoured  the  country,  burning  houses,  destroying 
furniture,  and  committing  the  most  unspeakable  outrages  on 
both  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  f     It  is  absolutely  certain 

•  After  his  death  a  most  ungeneroua  attempt  wa.«j  made  in  the  Synod 
to  disprivo  Mrs.  Porber  o£  her  annuity  from  the  Widows*  Fund ;  but  tho 
attempt  failed,  and  she  enjoyed  an  inoome  from  this  source  till  her  death 
in  1824 

f  lu  Grozler's  lAfo  of  Pr.  Montgomery,  thero  is  an  account  of  how 
Lieutenant  Montgomery's  furniture  was  amashsd  by  the  yeomen,  and  his 
house  burned. 
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that  many  ianoceDt  persons  were  murdered  by  the  military 
without  triah  Some  who  were  implicated  fled  to  America, 
and  others  remained  concealed  at  home.  Although  the  SjTiod 
sympathised  with  the  people  in  their  oppression,  they  con- 
demned every  act  of  rebelhon,  and  a  majority  of  the  Presby- 
terians were  obedient  to  their  church.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  districts  where  there  was  a  large  Roman  Catholio 
population  It  was  only  in  localities  where  there  were  few 
Catholics  that  many  Protestants  became  rebels.  Mr.  Buchanan 
of  Omagh  gave  the  Government  a  list  of  six  thousand  Presby- 
terians in  his  district  prepared  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
United  Irishmen.  This  must  have  represented  almost  all  the 
able-bodied  men  of  that  denomination  within  the  bounds  of 
the  present  Presbytery  of  Omagh.  I  remember  myself  often 
questioning  old  people  with  regard  to  persojis  who  were 
identified  with  the  United  Irishmen  in  that  locahty,  arid  I  was 
able  to  find  out  the  names  of  but  very  few  Protestants  there 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  society  in  question.  It  is 
the  same  in  the  district  between  Dungannon  and  Caledon. 
When  I  was  ordained  minister  of  Eglish,  in  1872,  one  of  the 
members  was  an  old  man  of  ninety-six,  vigorous  for  his  years, 
who  had  served  in  the  yeomen  cavalry  against  the  rebels.  He 
informed  me  that,  betwesn  Dungannon  and  Caledon,  there 
had  been  but  few  United  Irishmen  among  the  Protestants. 

Mr.  Porter  was  the  only  minister^  and  Mr.  Archibald 
Warwick  the  only  licentiate,  who  suffered  capital  punishment, 
but  there  were  about  thirty  ministers  or  licentiates  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  or  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Synod,  who  were  charged  with  being  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  United  Irishmen.  The  Revs.  James 
Simpson  (Newtownards),  John  Glendy  fMaghera),  and 
Thomas  Ledlie  Birch  (Saintfield),  were  forced  to  emigrate  to 
America.  The  Revs.  Dr.  Dickson  (Portaferry),  Sinclar© 
Kelbum  (Belfast),  John  Smith  (Kilrea),  and  Samuel  Barber 
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(Bathfriland),  were  long  kept  in  confinement.  Mr.  DaTid 
Bailie  Warden,  a  licentiate,  although  innocent  of  treason,  was 
imprisoned  for  several  months  without  being  brought  to  trial 
as  he  had  often  requested.  At  last  he  was  liberated  on 
condition  of  emigrating  to  America.*  On  his  emigrating,  the 
Presbytery  of  Bangor  refused  to  give  him  credentials,  although 
he  had  never  been  convicted  of  any  crime. 

The  Bev.  William  Stavely,  Reformed  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Knockbracken,  who  was  certainly  innocent  of 
treason,  was  arrested  on  the  25th  of  June,  1797,  by  a  party  of 
dragoons  who  came  into  his  meeting-house  during  the  time 
of  divine  service.  About  a  month  afterwards,  he  was  liberated, 
but,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1798,  he  was  again  arrested  by  a 
party  of  soldiers  who  burned  bis  house  and  carried  away 
furniture  and  other  property  worth  upwards  of  two  hundred 
pounds.  Mr.  Stavely  was  then  taken  to  the  common  guard 
house,  and  afterwards  to  a  "prison  ship."  As  nothing  could 
be  proved  against  him,  he  was  liberated,  after  several  months 
confinement.  + 

The  Rev.  Francis  Dill  of  Manor-Cunningham,  Co.  Donegal, 
was  arrested  and  tried  by  court-mai-tial  on  a  most  absurd 
charge  of  being  present  at  the  murder  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
ETamilton,  an  Episcopal  rector  who  had  rendered  himself  very 
obnoxious  as  a  magistrate.  It  was  proved  that  at  the  very 
time  this  murder  was  committed  Mr.  Dill  was  attending  a 
dying  member  of  his  congregation.!  This  evidence  saved  his 
life,  but  many  other  lives  were  SEicrifioed  by  the  oaths  of 
perjured  informers. 

•  Wardeu'B  Farewell  Address,  p.  6. 

Afterwards  Mr.  Warden  was  Secretary  of  the  Ami^ricaB  Legation  in 
Paris. 

t  Letter  of  Rev.  Wm.  Stavely  printed  in  BrU/  Piographieal  Sketc} 
by  Rev.  Samuel  ForguBon,  B.A. 

I  The  Dill  Worthies,  p.  101. 
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Not  even  one  Secession  mmiater  was  implicated.  The 
tendency  of  orthodoxy  was  to  oppose  not  only  New- Light  in 
theology,  bat  the  advftooed  political  principles  with  which  4ho 
New-Light  was  associated.  With  the  exception  of  Kelburn, 
almost  every  Synod  of  Ulster  minister  who  was  implicated 
belonged  to  the  New-Light  party.  SUwely  was  innocent  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  the  Secession  ministers 
were  not  only  loyal,  but  they  exerted  their  influence  in  favour 
of  law  and  order.  In  fact  some  of  them  got  into  trouble  by 
their  opposition  to  the  conspirators  in  their  own  congregatione. 
For  this  reason  the  Rev.  Francis  Pringle  had  to  resign  charge 
of  Gilnahirk.  His  congregation  being  situated  in  a  district 
entirely  Protestant,  the  revolutionary  principles  that  prevailed 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  not  counteracted  by  fear  of  Homan 
Catholicism. 

But  even  in  Protestant  districts,  there  was  soon  a  reaotion 
against  the  principles  of  the  United  Irishmen.  Four  genera- 
tions had  come  and  gone  since  the  massacre  of  1641,  which 
was  then  almost  forgotten ;  but  fresh  massacres  in  the  South 
roused  again  the  fears  and  excited  the  anger  of  the  sturdy 
Ulster  Protestants.  Better,  thought  they,  be  ruled  by  the 
landlords,  who  took  only  part  of  their  property,  than  by  the 
Papists,  who  demanded  both  their  farms  and  their  lives. 
Better  bear  Episcopacy,  which  exacted  only  the  payment  of 
tithes,  than  Poper}-,  which  threw  children  into  the  flames. 
Accordingly  the  reaction  was  swift  and  powerful.  The  sons 
of  men  who  carried  pikes  at  BaUinahinch  to  overthrow  the 
rector  and  the  landlord,  now  joined  the  Orange  Society,  which 
supported  both  landlordism  and  Episcopacy. 

That  society  was  managed  as  a  military  system.  Orders 
sent  from  the  rulers  above,  were  obeyed  by  the  ranks  below. 
These  ranks  were  animated  by  a  most  enthusiastic  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  and  their  great  object  was 
to  maintain  these  principles,  and  keep  the  Boman  GathoUe 
2c 
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majority  from  acquiring  Bupremacy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
landlord  leaders,  while  caring  little  for  the  distinctive  doctrinea 
of  Protestantism,  pretended  to  he  animated  by  an  enthueiaam 
for  them  which  they  did  not  feel ;  and  they  uaed  the  Orange 
organization  to  preserve  their  political  power,  and  enable  them, 
by  continually  raising  their  rents,  to  confiscate  the  earnings  of 
the  very  men  by  whom  their  authority  was  maintained.  And, 
as  Episcopacy  lent  its  power  to  the  landlords,  the  landlords 
lent  their  power  to  Episcopacy,  by  induciog  their  tenants  to 
confoi*m  to  its  worship.  Many  Presbyterian  members  of  the 
Orange  Society  were  joined  to  it  by  a  bond  much  stronger 
than  what  united  them  to  their  Church.  To  that  Society  they 
gave  the  energy  which  their  fathers  gave  to  Presbyterian  ism. 
Some  of  the  poorer  Presbyterian  Orangemen,  neglected  byl 
their  own  ministers  because  they  did  not  pay  stipend,  and 
their  minds  not  filled  with  the  principles  of  their  Church, 
were  carried,  by  the  influence  of  their  leaders,  over  to 
Episcopacy.  But»  although  that  system  was  favourable  to 
Episcopacy  as  opposed  to  Presbyterianism,  it  was  favourable 
to  the  Old- Light  as  opposed  to  the  New-Light.  The  New- 
Light  party  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster  were  identified  with  a 
demand  for  political  reform,  and,  therefore,  the  Tory  leaders 
of  Ulster  thought  that  the  religious  influence  of  •'  Liberalism  " 
in  the  Church  must  be  overthrown  as  well  as  its  political 
influence  in  the  State.  Accordingly  the  power  of  the  Orange 
Society  was  directed  against  the  New-Light  party,  which  was 
already  weakened  by  the  fact  that  penalties  for  political  crimes 
had  sent  several  of  its  leaders  out  of  the  country. 

We  need  not  wonder  at  the  influence  of  Orangeism,  when 
wo  reflect  on  the  power  that  springs  from  skilful  organization. 
The  Proftbyterian  farmer  hated  both  landlordism  and  Popery. 
Until  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  only  his 
hatred  of  landlordism  that  was  stimulated  and  directed  by 
organized  associations.     These  associations^  perished  with  the 
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Bebellion  of  Ninety-eight,  Afterwards  his  hatred  of  Popery 
was  animated  and  guided  by  the  Orange  Society,  which  had  an 
organization  much  more  powerful  than  any  possessed  by  those 
political  societies  that  had  been  crushed  by  the  Government. 
The  hatred  of  the  Presbyterian  farmer  was  in  itself  stronger 
against  the  Papist  than  against  the  landlord;  it  was  his 
hatred  of  the  Papist  alone  that  was  now  sustained  by  a 
definite  organization;  and  that  organization  was  worked  in 
the  interest  of  the  landlord  and  rector.  In  this  way  it  oame 
to  pass  that  the  farmer  supported  an  institution  which  openly 
deprived  him  of  the  results  of  his  labour,  and  which  helped 
to  maintain  in  power  the  Tory  party,  who  gave  the  hated 
Catholics  almost  everything  that  they  obtained  in  Ireland. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Orange  Society  has  exercised 
an  influence  both  for  good  and  for  evil.  On  the  one  hand  it 
strengthened  the  Protestant  sentiment  of  loyalty,  and  it 
furnished  many  recruits  for  the  Yeomanry »  which  in  1798 
played  such  an  important  part  in  crushing  the  great  Bebellion. 
It  always  gave  its  support  to  orthodoxy  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  because  the  New- Light  was  associated  with  political 
liberalism.  It  has  helped  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  has  been  a  means  of  preventing  Protestants  who 
had  no  depth  of  reUgion  from  being  absorbed  by  Popei^. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  society  being  managed  by 
landlords  and  rectors,  has  been  the  chief  support  of  Ulster 
Toryism.  It  has  always  favoured  Episcopacy  more  than 
Presbyterianisro,  and  has  been  a  means  of  leading  over  to  the 
Established  Church  a  very  large  number  of  Presbyterians, 
especially  those  who  belonged  to  the  working  class  in  towns 
and  villages.  The  Orange  Society  has  also  been  a  means  of 
preventing  many  Presbyterian  young  men  from  being  useful 
workers  in  their  own  church.  After  joining  this  society, 
they  generally  give  to  it  the  energy  that  they  had  formerly 
given    to  their    church    work.     Worse   than    all,   they    are 
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sometimes  led  by  the  oonviTial  meetings  held  in  conneotioo 
with  the  *•  lodge"  to  form  habits  of  intemperanoe. 

In  this  way  an  Association,  whose  aims  were  ostensibly 
for  preventing  the  growth  of  Popery,  was  a  means  of  leading 
many  from  a  strong  to  a  weak  form  of  Protestantism.  As  ft 
refiolt,  the  Episcopal  Establishment  gained  numerous  convej 
during  the  first  hall  of  the  nineteenth  century.* 

A  similar  result  was  produced  by  the  religious  liberalisi 
of  the  Non-Subscribers.  The  ministers  of  that  party  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  vigorous  exercise  of  Synodical 
authority  over  the  Presbyteries,  and  Presbyteries  generally 
permitted  ministers  to  perform  their  duties  just  as  they  liked. 
Very  often  the  poor  were  neglected,  and  in  this  way  driven 
over  to  Episoopacy,  where  they  received  ordinances  without 
payment.  Besides  this,  the  Non- Subscribing  ministers 
despised  definite  doctrines.  As  a  result,  their  people  soon 
ceased  to  value  the  distinctive  principles  of  Presbyterianism 
which  they  had  never  been  taught;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  long  endure  persecution  for  sake  of 
what  they  either  despised  or  failed  to  understand ,  They  also 
often  passed  over  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  they 
reaped  many  social  and  pecuniary  advantages.  Thus  religious 
liberalism  helped  to  produce  religious  superstition  and 
political  tyranny. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  1798,  the  French  General 
Humbert  landed  at  Killala  with  about  1,100  men.  On  the 
27th  he  defeated  the  British  at  Castlebai*.  The  Boman  Catholic 
peasantry    immediately    fiew    to    arms,   and,    had   not    the 


*  The  Orange  Society  baa  In  late  years  become  in  many  respects 
diilerent  from  what  it  w&b  formerly,  being  leas  under  its  loaders,  and 
much  more  favourablo  to  Presbyterianiam. 

Uiitil  IgSl  the  fanner  was  fighting  a  defensive  battle  against  the 
landlord.  Since  then  the  landlord  baa  been  fighting  a  defensive  battle 
■tgainBt  the  fanner. 
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Authority  of  the  French  been  exercised  with  great  determina- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  Protestants  would  have 
been  murdered.  The  malice  of  the  rebels  was  directed 
against  a  colony  of  Presbyterian  weavers  who  lived  not  far 
from  Killala.  Their  meeting-house  was  demolished,  and  their 
houses  at  MuUaferry  were  attacked  by  night  on  three 
different  occasions,  till  nothing  was  left  worth  carrying  away, 
and  all  this  in  defiance  of  a  protection  from  the  commandant.'*' 

But  the  victorious  career  of  General  Humbert  was  short. 
On  the  8th  of  September,  be  was  entirely  defeated  by  Lake  at 
Ballinamuck,  and  his  army  taken  prisoners. 

The  Synod,  which  did  not  meet  till  August  this  year,  voted 
the  Government  £500  as  a  contribution  for  the  defence  of  the 
Kingdom.  They  expressed  their  "grief  and  indignation"  at 
the  treasonable  practices  of  some  Presbyterians,  and  they 
issued  a  pastoral  address  condemning  disloyalty,  and  expressing 
their  satisfaction  that  the  great  majority  of  their  people  were 
free  from  what  they  condemned. 

After  Dr.  Dickson  was  discharged  from  prison,  he  was 
chosen  minister  of  Second  Keady,  but  the  Government  refused 
to  admit  him  to  a  share  of  Royal  Bounty.  For  years,  be  lived 
in  great  poverty,  and  had  to  endure  many  hardships,!  At  last, 
on  the  27th  of  June,  1815,  he  resigned  his  charge  through 
in£rmity.  Afterwards  he  lived  in  Belfast  on  a  small  allowance 
contributed  by  friends  until  his  death  on  the  27th  of  December^ 
1824.  His  remains  were  then  consigned  to  a  pauper's  grave, 
where  not  even  a  stone  marks  his  final  resting  place.  For  the 
epace  of  eighteen  years  before  the  groat  fiebeUion  he  had 
possessed  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  highest  in  the  land, 

•  Gordon's  History  of  the  Rebellion.  Binhop  Stock's  Narratiof; 
The  Frsnob  Invasion  of  1798,  by  Valerian  Oribayedoff. 

f  I  have  aeen  letters  written  by  Mrs.  Dickson  in  which  she  described 
eloquently  the  smoke-filled  cottage  where  they  lived,  and  the  hardships 
which  they  endured. 
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but,  as  a  result  of  taking  that  politicai  coarse  which  he  honestly 
thought  best  for  his  creed  and  his  country,  he  was  cast  out  of 
society,  forgotten  by  his  fnends,  and  treated  with  injustice  by 
the  Church  for  which  he  had  suffered. 

After  the  Rebellion  had  been  crushed,  the  Government 
determined  to  efifect  a  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  But  so  unpopulsur  was  the  proposal  that  seven 
hundred  thousand  people  petitioned  against  it,  while  only 
seven  thousand  declared  in  its  favour.  The  Presbyterians  of 
Down  were  more  opposed  to  the  measure  than  the  Catholics 
of  Cork.  But  the  Government  accomplished  their  purpose  by 
purchasing  the  support  of  those  landlords  who  *'  owned  "  the 
boroughs,  at  the  rate  of  £15,000  for  each  seat ;  and,  in  addition, 
paying  large  sums  to  the  representatives  themselves.  Every 
class  and  creed  who  had  grievances  were  promised  the 
remedies  they  desired,  and  these  promises  produced  an  effect. 
Many  Roman  Catholics  hoped  that  they  might  receive  more 
favour  from  a  united  Parliament  than  from  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  in  which  Protestant  prejudice  was  so  strongly 
predominant.  There  were  even  a  few  of  the  "patriots,"  such  as 
Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  who  acquiesced  in  the  Union, 
because  it  involved  the  downfall  of  one  of  the  "most  corrupt 
assemblies  that  ever  existed."*  Id  this  way^  by  promises  and 
by  bribery,  a  majority  was  obtained  for  the  Bill;  and  since 
the  1st  of  January,  1801,  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  have  been 
ruled  by  a  common  Parliament.  With  the  union  of  Parha- 
ments,  there  was  a  union  of  the  Established  Churches,  whose 
doctrine,  government,  and  worship  were  to  remain  in  force  for 
ever. 

A  promise  of  increasing  the  Royal  Bounty  was  among 
the  numerous  promises  made  to  secure  the  Act  of  Union ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  it  was  kept.     This  was  done  through  a 


*  RowAu's  Autobiography,  p.  340. 
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hope  of  strengthening  the  loyalty  of  Presbyterians,  by  render* 
ing  their  clergymen  more  dependent  on  the  Government. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  now  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant^ 
may  have  had  some  lingering  love  for  that  Church,  into  the 
membership  of  which  he  had  been  himself  baptized  by  Dr. 
Moody  of  Dublin.  Or  he  may  have  still  remembered  the 
assistance  given  by  Presbyterians  to  his  father  in  1783,  and 
to  himself  seven  years  afterwards.  This  supposition  is 
favoured  by  the  fact  that  no  increase  was  given  to  the 
Seceders,  who  had  supported  the  rivals  of  the  House  of 
Stewart.  Whatever  may  have  been  Lord  Caetlereagh's 
feelings,  the  grant  was  given  by  the  Government  as  a  political 
bribe,  and  they  resolved  that  it  should  be  divided  according  to 
a  system  of  classification  by  which  the  laige  and  wealthy 
congregations  would  receive  more  than  those  which  were 
small  and  poor. 

The  proposed  system  was  very  objectionable  to  the  Synod, 
as  being  contrary  to  the  Presbyterian  principle  of  ministerial 
equality,  and,  in  1800,  they  ordered  Mr.  Bankhead,  the 
Moderator^  and  Dr.  Birch  of  Ballybeen,  to  present  a  letter  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  expressing  a  strong  desire  '*  that  whatever 
addition  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  Government  should  be 
pleased  to  make  to  the  present  Bounty,  might  be  conferred  on 
terms  similar  to  those  on  which  former  grants  had  been 
enjoyed,"  and  requesting  his  Lordship's  *'  active  exertions  "  in 
promoting  their  wishes.  But  the  Government  positively 
refused  to  bestow  an  increase  except  on  the  principle  they 
proposed ;  and  the  Synod,  in  1803,  were  forced  to  yield  to  the 
conditions  they  had  so  strongly  opposed.    The  186^^  ministeriid 


*  There  were  then  183  oongiegationB  b«tongiiig  to  these  bodies ;  but 
each  of  the  three  "oollegiato"  charges  of  Derry,  Mary's  Abbey,  Dablin, 
and  Usher'a  Quay,  Dublin,  received  a  doable  endowment.  Dr.  Xillen  in 
astray  in  clafiaiug  First  Belfast  among  the  collegiate  charges,  aa  the 
zafusal  of  Dr.  Bruce,  \vbo  was  then  its  sole  mkuBter,  to  furnish  a  return 
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charges  belonging  to  the  Synod  and  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  equal  in  numbers,*  Each 
minister  of  the  first  class  received  £100,  of  the  second  class 
fi75,  and  of  the  third  £50  a-year,  Irish  currency.  The  agent, 
Br.  Black,  got  £400,  and  the  clerk  £50  a-year.  After  making 
these  payments,  any  balance  which  remained  "unapplied  from 
temporary  vacancies,"  was  given  to  the  Widows'  Fund.  The 
grant  was  made  subject  to  a  Farliamentar}'  vote,  the  agent 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  every  minister, 
when  ordained  or  installed,  was  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Each  Irish  Presbyterian  clergyman  now  received  a  definite 
sum  which  the  increase  of  congregations  no  longer  diminished. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  work  of  Church  extension, 
retarded  in  the  past — just  as  it  is  in  our  own  time— began, 
before  many  years,  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  But  the 
newly-erected  congregations  had  sometimes  to  wait  a  consider- 
able period  before  they  were  placed  on  the  list  of  those 
receiving  the  Boyal  Bounty.  The  Southern  Associatit 
obtained  an  increased  grant  on  a  more  liberal  scale  oi 
classification.  Their  16  congregations  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  and  their  ministers  received  £100,  £76,  and  £58 
a-year  respectively. 

The  EngUsh  Bounty  of  £400  a-year,  granted  by  George  I. 
to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  weis  not  included  in  these  estimates, 
and,  in  1805,  it  was  assigned  to  the  Widows'  Fund, 


of  bis  stipend,  prevented  for  a  time  the  recogaltion  of  the  rigkt  of  h!s 
oongregation  to  a  double  Bhare  of  tbo  Bounty 

The  senior  minister  of  a  congregation  retained  his  Botmty  on  retiring 
from  actire  duty  through  infirmity,  and  no  provision  was  made  by  the 
Government  (or  the  payment  of  assistants. 

*  This  olasaification  was  regulated  by  the  number  of  famillea  and 
stipend  oontribnted  by  the  several  oongregationa.  In  1803  the  total 
stipend  paid  amounted  to  £10,390,  being  an  avecago  of  £55  for  eaob 
ministec— Dr.  Black's  Two  Sp€^h4s,  p.  78. 
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This  system  of  cl&ssification  was  even  more  obnoxious  to 
the  Presbyterian  people  than  it  was  to  the  clergy.  Many 
ministers  were  blamed  for  accepting  a  gi-ant  that  was  con- 
sidered to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Presbyterian 
equality ;  and  dissensions  arose  in  several  localities.  The 
Seoedei-s  had  not  obtained  any  increase  of  their  own  Boimty, 
and  they  now  declaimed  against  the  system  of  classification  as 
ooDtiary  to  the  Scriptural  principle  of  ministerial  equality.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  continned  to 
denounce  all  State  endowments  of  religion.  The  result  of 
this  agitation  was,  meanwhile,  to  strengthen  both  the  Secedera 
and  Covenanters. 

About  this  period  another  efifort  was  made  by  the  Irish 
Beceders  to  effect  a  coalescence.  A  united  meeting  of  both 
Burgher  and  Antiburgher  Synods  was  held  at  Lurgan^  in 
March,  1806,  when  certain  principles  of  union  were  adopted 
on  the  basis  of  the  Status  ante  litem,  or  stato  of  the  Secession 
Church  immediately  before  the  controversy  about  the  burgess- 
oath.  The  Scotch  Antiburgher  Synod,  at  its  meeting  in  May, 
having  heard  of  this  movement  "  by  common  report,"  passed 
a  resolution  condemning  the  proposed  terms  of  union  as  too 
general  and  indefinite.  This  resolution  was  laid  before  the 
Irish  Antiburgher  Synod  on  the  16th  of  July,  1805,  at  their 
meeting  in  Belfast,  They  had  also  a  letter  from  the  Burgher 
Synod,  offering  to  unite  on  the  basis  of  the  SUlUis  ante  litem, 
with  an  additional  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  religious 
clause  of  the  burgess-oath  in  Scotland  should  not  be  made  a 
term  of  communion  in  Ireland.  The  second  of  these  proposi- 
tions was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Antiburghers,  but  they  offered 
to  unite  on  the  basis  of  the  Statiis  ante  litem— &  '*  Testimony" 
to  be  drawn  up  by  both  parties  in  conformity  with  that  basis^ 
and  adapted  to  their  present  circumstances  in  Ireland. 
Messrs,  Campbell^  Hunter»  and  Gardner  were  appointed  to 
correspond  with  the  Burgher  Synod,  but  it  was  found  im- 
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possible  to  draw  up  a   "Testimony"    satisfactory  to   both 
parties,  and  the  negotiations  came  to  an  end. 

Having  failed  to  effect  this  union,  the  Irish  Antiburghers 
once  more  requested  the  Scotch  Synod  to  place  them  in  the 
position  of  an  independent  church ;  but  that  request  was  ag( 
refused,  and  matters  remained  as  pre\iously. 

Meanwhile  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim  and  the  Synod  of 
Ulster  had  drawn  closely  together.  The  ministers  of  these 
bodies,  educated  at  the  same  colleges,  differed  but  little  in 
religious  belief.  The  Presbytery  of  Antrim  sat,  deliberated, 
ftnd  voted  on  general  questions  at  meetings  of  Synod  ;  so  tbat, 
in  almost  every  respect,  the  two  bodies  seemed  to  form  one 
religious  denomination.  But,  when  the  Synod  began  to 
increase  the  number  of  its  congregations,  the  Presbytery  was 
unable  to  make  progress,  as  its  ministers  failed  to  excite 
either  enthusiasm  springing  from  belief  in  positive  dogmas,  or 
enthusiasm  springing  from  excitement  of  the  will.  Besideft 
this,  some  of  their  congregations,  such  as  Ahoghill  and 
Aghadoey,  bad  returned  to  the  Synod, 

In  1802,  the  Synod  of  Ulster  determined  that  elders  would 
be  permitted  to  vote  on  all  questions  except  "  those  relating  to 
the  distribution  of  Boyal  Bounty  and  Widows*  Fund."  Next 
year  it  was  enacted  that  every  minister  might  celebrate 
marriages  upon  due  proclamation  of  the  banns  one  Lord's 
Day,  and  the  following  year  proclamation  was  made  optional. 
It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of 
Presbyterian  clergymen  in  the  past,  they  had  made  no 
attempt  to  obtain  marriage  fees.  One  of  the  charges  brought 
against  David  Houston  was  that  he  accepted  of  such  remunera- 
tion. Even  BO  late  as  1804,  it  was  passed  unanimously, 
"That  no  minister  of  this  Synod  shall,  on  any  account 
whatever,  demand  or  exact  money  for  celebrating  marriage,  or 
commute  proclamation  for  money/'  This  seems  an  indication 
that  the  rule  was  somewhat  relaxed,  money  was  not  to  be 
demanded  but  might  be  taken  if  offered. 
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The  Synod  of  Ulster  in  1805  passed  a  law  prohibiting 
preachers  who  were  neither  ministers  nor  licentiates  of  the 
Synod,  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  the  Southern  Association,  or 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  officiating  in  their  congregations 
until  approved  by  the  Presbytery.  But  next  year  the  rule 
was  80  modified  as  to  give  evangelical  ministers  of  all 
denominations  a  privilege  similar  to  that  given  to  other 
Presbyterian  clergymen. 

At  this  period  the  Secession  Church  was  increasing  with 
great  rapidity.  In  1792  their  ministers  numbered  only 
46;  in  1809,  they  had  grown  to  about  80;  but  this  increase 
had  so  diminished  their  equal  dividend  from  the  Boyal  Bounty 
that  it  now  amounted  to  only  £16  a-year.*  Greatly 
disappointed  that  they  had  not  obtained  an  increased  endow- 
ment as  well  as  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  they  brought  their 
complaints  before  the  Government.  Their  representations 
were  successful,  and,  in  1809,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
Seceders  were  offered  an  augmentation  of  their  Bounty  on  the 
principle  of  classification.  But  that  principle  had  been  so 
bitterly  condemned  by  them  when  accepted  by  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  that  they  hesitated  to  take  the  proposed  increase, 
when  accompanied  by  this  hateful  condition.  The  Anti- 
burghers,  at  first,  absolutely  declined  the  gift ;  but,  eventually, 
both  bodies  consented  to  do  themselves  what  they  had 
condemned  when  done  by  others.  Their  congregations  were 
divided  into  three  classes,  which  received  £70,  £50,  and  £40 
respectively.  One  minister  alone — the  Eev,  James  Bryce — 
held  out  in  his  refusal. 

•  Williaan  M'Auley'B  Defence  again$l  the  Charge*  o/  Reverend  John 
Bridge,  p,  4. 

A  Government  CUsBificfttion  list  of  1609  cootAinB  the  names  of  T9 
SftceBBion  ministers  and  91  ministerial  chargea,  ol  «rhlch  12  were  vacant. 
The  name  of  the  Rev.  John  Marr  (Ahoghill),  and  the  names  of  at  leart 
two  eongregntioci  are  omikied. 
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All  through  the  Secession  Chiiroh*  but  especially  amoDg 
the  Antiburghers,  the  people  were  greatly  agitated  about  the 
terms  on  which  this  increase  of  Bounty  had  been  accepted* 
and  a  powerful  part)'  apoke  bitterly  of  their  ministers.  The 
Antiburgher  8ynod  of  Scotland,  when  asked  for  advice,  ga^ 
Uk  deliverance  in  favour  of  accepting  the  grant  under  tl 
circumstances  in  which  the  Church  was  placed.  This  expi 
ftion  of  opinion  was  received  unfavourably  in  Trelandj  and' 
many  congregations  were  greatly  agitated.  Ahoghill  requested 
Mr.  Garmichael  to  decHne  the  Bounty,  and  he,  although  in 
straightened  circumstances,  offered  to  accede  to  their  request  in 
case  they  would  add  to  his  stipend  of  forty  pounds,  one-half 
of  the  other  forty  pounds  to  which  his  Bounty  of  the  third 
class  would  amount.  A  similar  request  was  made  to  Mr, 
Clarke  of  Lylehill,  who  offered  to  resign  all  claim  to  hii 
Bounty,  if  the  congregation  would  make  a  small  additioi 
to  his  stipend,  which  amounted  to  only  about  thirty-seven^ 
pouads  a-year.  But  neither  of  these  coogregationg  would 
consent  to  increase  their  stipend,  although  they  demanded 
that  their  ministers  should  refuse  the  Kegium  Donum. 

In  1811,  memorials  against  accepting  the  Bounty  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Scotch  Synod  by  the  congregations  of  Ahoghill^ 
Belfast,  Lylehill,  Killaig,  and  Knockloughrim ;  but  there  were 
several  counter  memorials.  In  the  Belfast  congregation  88 
persona  signed  the  memorial  for,  and  86  the  memorial  against 
the  Bounty,  so  that  the  people  were  pretty  equally  divided. 
There  were  also  memorials  from  a  dissatisfied  minority  In  the 
Burgher  congregations  of  Coleraine  and  Randalstown,  request- 
ing a  supply  of  preaching.  In  reply  to  all  these  petitions  and 
memorials,  the  Synod  resolved  that,  although  they  did  not 
approve  of  receiving  the  Bounty  on  the  terms  specified  in  the 
grant,  yet  everything  objectionable  ought  not,  forthwith,  to  be 
made  a  term  of  communion,  and,  therefore,  they  disapproved 
of  the  conduct  of  those  who,  on  this  account,  had  withdrawn 
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from  their  own  congregations.  But  they  recommended  all 
congregations  to  take  immediate  Bteps  of  increasing  their 
Btipends,  so  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  accept 
assistance  from  the  Government. 

When  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Bryoe  came  up  at  this  meeting 
of  Synod,  complaints  were  made  against  him  for  going  into 
the  bounds  of  neighbouring  congregations  baptizing  childrent 
and  calling  bis  brethren  in  the  ministry  hirelings,  pensioners, 
and  "wolves  in  sheep^s  clothing."  The  Synod  required  him 
to  express  his  sorrow  for  this  irregular  conduct,  and  to 
abstain  from  such  practices  in  future.  Mr.  Bryce  refused  to 
make  the  required  submission,  and,  consequently,  the  Synod 
suspended  him  from  his  office  till  their  next  meeting.  This 
matter  ended  in  Bryce  withdrawing  from  the  Synod  and 
founding  a  body,  which  is  now  a  Presbytery  of  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.* 

After  the  Eebellion  of  1798  had  been  subdued,  the  Irish 
landlords  took  advantage  of  high  prices  caused  by  the  long 
"War  with  Franco,  to  exact  increased  rents  from  their  tenants. 
It  is  admitted  by  Lord  Belmore  in  his  "  Two  Ulster  Manors," 
that  the  rental  of  his  ancestor's  estate  was,  in  1812,  almost 
double  what  it  had  been  twenty-two  years  previously.  It  was 
the  same  all  over  Ulster,  and  the  rents  that  had  been  raised 
during  a  time  of  high  prices  were  not  lowered  when  these 
prices  fell  after  peace  had  been  proolaimed. 


*  For  five  years  Mr.  Bryco  remained  alone,  preaching  to  seven  small 
coDgregBtiocs  mado  up  of  people  who  had  witbdrano  froin  their  miuisterB 
on  accoant  of  this  di^ipute  regurdiug  the  Roiiiity.  In  August,  1816,  he 
ordained,  without  any  mintsierial  assiBtant,  Mr.  Hugh  M'Intyre  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Craigmore.  In  ihia  way  a  Tresbytcry  woa  form^ 
which  is  now  ooonected  with  the  UuiUd  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Bev,  Dr.  Bryce,  of  Belfast,  waa  a  sou  of  the  Bev.  Jamea  Bryoe 
and  the  Rights  Hon.  James  Bryco,  M.P.,  ia  a  grandBou. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


A    RELIGIOUS   REVIVAL. 


IHE  Seventeenth  Century  was  a  time  of  religious 
earnestness,  the  Eighteenth  a  time  of  religious 
reaction  ;  with  the  Nineteenth  came  another  period  of 
earnestness,  and  now,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth 
century,  we  can,  ourselves,  see  indications  that  another  period 
of  religious  deadness  is  fast  approaching. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Hanna*  and  the  Rev.  Booth  Caldwell 
became  leaders  of  an  orthodox  party  in  the  Synod.  In  1798, 
a  non-sectarian  association  termed  the  Evangelical  Society  of 
Ulster,  was  formed  at  Armagh  with  the  object  of  establishing, 
a  system  of  itinerant  preaching.  A  few  Episcopal  ministei 
favoured  its  principles,  but  it  was  managed  chiefly  by  Seceders. 
In  1799,  it  was  condemned  by  both  Burghers  and  Antiburghera, 
As  a  result  of  this  condemnation,  the  Rev.  John  Gibson  of 
Richhill,  and  the  Rev.  George  Hamilton  of  Armagh,  became 
ministers  of  Independent  congregations.!  The  Rev.  Alexander 
Carson  of  Tobermore,  a  minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  first 
joined  the  Independents,  and  afterwards  the  Baptists. 


*  Dr.  Hanrta  w&a  born  near  Ballymena  in  1111.  His  first  obargo  waa 
Drmnbo,  wbere  be  was  ordained  in  1795,  and  from  wbich,  in  1799,  ha 
removed  to  Rosemary  Street,  Belfast.  He  was  appointed  Professor  In 
1817,  and  he  died  in  1852.  The  Rev.  William  Hanna,  D.D.,  LL.D,,  son-in- 
law  and  biographer  of  Chalmers,  was  one  of  hia  sons. 

Although  a  good  man,  Dr.  Samuel  Hanna  was,  in  some  respeota, 
selfish.  When  his  church  was  so  crowded  that  a  pew  in  a  good  position 
waa  sold  for  £100,  he  opposed  the  erection  of  FiBherwiok  Place  Presby- 
terian Churoh,^Dr.  Killea'ti  Beniini$ctnc«*. 

t  The  Reva.  William  Henry  (Tassa),  David  Holmes  (BgUsh),  Lei 
Brown  (Sixmileoross),  and  John  Lowry  (Oleuaneea),  were  also  oonnMt 
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This  evaDgelfcal  movement  was  a  step  in  the  development 
of  that  tendency  to  appeal  to  the  emotions  rather  than  instniot 
thd  underatanding,  which,  during  the  present  century,  has 
been  so  productive  of  little  sects  that  divide  Ulster  Protestantism 
and  injure  the  cause  of  religion.  These  sects  all  spring  from 
enthusiasm,  and  their  first  adherents  are  almost  as  fanatical 
as  ever  were  the  Quakers  or  "  Wild  Moravians."  Then  comes 
their  period  of  organization,  and,  lastly,  when  their  enthusiasm 
has  died  out,  they  are  guided  by  convention  as  the  other 
sects.  But  some  of  them,  such  as  the  Salvation  Army,  adopt 
an  organization  calculated  to  prolong  the  period  of  enthusiasm. 

The  disputes  which  had  arisen  concerning  the  principle  of 
classification  by  which  the  Bounty  was  now  distributed  were 
a  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  Covenanters,  who 
would  not  accept  of  any  endowment  from  a  Government 
which  they  condemned  as  unscriptural.  Their  congregations 
now  became  so  numerous  that  a  Synod  was  constituted,  which 
met  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1811,  at  Cutlybackey, 

An  effort  was  made  in  1807,  by  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  to 
provide,  at  a  cheap  rate,  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  poor 
Presbyterians.  Upwards  of  £1,770  were  collected  for  this 
purpose,  and  about  11,000  Bibles  or  Testaments  distributed.* 

The  Sunday  School  system,  introduced  about  thirty  years 
previously,  had  made  but  very  slow  progress  through  want  of 
organization.     It  is  said  that,  in  1809,  there  were  only  80 


with  this  asaoolation.  Mr.  Holmds  about  1802  beo&mft  mentally  weak, 
and  ceased  to  officiate,  but  be  eurvived  about  ten  years.  Mr.  Lowry 
introduced  bTiiiiis  into  public  worship,  but  the  Burgher  Synod  indao«d 
him  to  return  to  oouformity.  The  idea  of  Cotigregatioualiem  soemi  to 
have  been  Introduced  by  aome  English  cvangeiista  employed  by  the 
aesooiatioD. 

*  In  1811,  the  Synod  decided  that  the  necesaity  for  this  Bpeeial  work 
had  been  superaeded  by  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society,  founded  in  1806|  and 
they  recommended  ministers  to  encourage  formation  of  branobes  of  that 
anooiation. 
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Babbath  Schools  iq  all  IrelaDd.      In  that  year,  The  Sunday] 
School  Society  for  Ireland  was  established  on  non- sectarian 
Protestant  principles.      Fourteen  years  afterwards,  the  new 
•ociety  had  1,619  schools  and  149,782  scholars  under  its  caxe, 
and  these  numbers  gradually  increased.* 

In  1809,  the  Bev.  Josiah  Eer,  of  Bailee,  waa  suspended! 
from  the  office  of  the  ministry.  While  still  under  suspoDsion, 
he  admitted  holding  Unitarian  principles.  Notwithstanding 
this  admission,  the  Synod  of  1810  passed  a  resolution,  that  he 
should  be  reinstated  in  his  charge  if  he  polled  a  Synodioal 
majority  of  the  congregation.  Five  members  dissented  from 
this  decision,  and,  at  the  next  meeting,  twelve  more  joined 
with  them  in  a  protest  which  was  entered  on  the  minutes.! 

Notwithstanding  the  favour  shown  to  Mr.  Ker,  signs  of  a 
religious  reaction  became,  year  by  year,  more  plain  and 
positive.  The  revival  was  seen  first  soon  after  the  French. 
Revolution,  but  from  the  Rebellion  of  1798  its  tide  rolledl 
onwards  with  redoubled  rapidity.  Tlie  Presbyterian  people 
had  become  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  teaching  of  the  Non- 
Subscribers,  and,  whenever  a  congregation  became  vacant,  a 
candidate  had  little  chance  of  success  unless  he  was  reputed 


*  Iq  1810  this  society  had  2  schools  and  67  soholarB,  in  1811  there 
were  44  &chool&  and  5.172  scholars,  and  In  1834  the  numbers  had  increaaad 
to  2.746  BchoolB  and  210,135  Boholars.  At  first  it  was  quite  usual  for 
Roman  CathoHca  to  attend  these  sohoola.  Even  as  late  as  the  "  forties" 
some  Roman  Cfttholics  attended  my  Other's  congregational  Sabbath 
School  in  Ballynahatty 

t  Mr.  Ker  failed  to  obtain  a  majority  in  liis  congregation,  nod 
not  reinstated. 

The  protesting  ministers  were:  James  Elder,  James  Brown,  Richard 
Dill,  Samuel  Dill,  John  Hall,  Solomon  Brown,  Charles  Kennedy,  William 
Wright,  Tbomas  Greer.  William  D.  H.  M'Ewan.  Richard  Dill,  jun..  Jamei 
Marshal,  James  Gowdy.  James  Homer,  Samuel  Hanna,  John  ThompflOii,i 
and  Joseph  Harrisoa.     Mr.  M*£van  was  afterwards  identified  with  ihm] 
KeW'Light  patty. 
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to  be  orthodox.  In  1812,  Dr.  Waugh,  a  Secession  minister 
from  London,  appeared  before  the  Synod  to  urge  the  claims  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  Several  leading  ministers 
objected  to  the  Court  permitting  him  to  speak,  and  denounced 
the  idea  of  missions  to  the  heathen  as  absurd  and  unpractic- 
able.  Through  the  influence  of  Messrs.  Henry  of  Connor, 
and  Hanna  of  Belfast,  he,  at  length,  obtained  a  hearing.  His 
address  took  the  Synod  by  storm  ;  some  were  even  moved  to 
tears ;  and  many  placed  their  pulpits  at  his  disposal.  Ever 
afterwards,  the  influence  of  the  Church  was  given  to  missions. 

Among  the  Seoeders,  Dr.  Waugh  was  received  with 
enthusiasm.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1812,  he  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Burgher  Synod  in  Armagh,  where  he  got  "a  cordial 
invitation  from  each  minister  and  elder  to  preach  and  plead 
the  cause  of  the  heathen,"*  Next  year  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  fifty  pounds  from  the  Cookatown  Auxiliary,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Thomas  Miller,  Secession  minister,  was 
secretary. 

Although  the  Synod  of  Ulster  did  not  exhibit  much 
enthusiasm  in  mission  work,  it  still  took  a  lively  interest  in 
politics.  The  Synod  in  1813  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
that  poHtical  distinctions  on  account  of  religious  profession 
should  be  abolished.  This  was  intended  as  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  Catholic  emancipation. 

Until  1813,  Unitarians  rendered  themselves  liable  to 
penalties,  such  as  had  been  sufitered  by  Emlyn,  if  they  openly 
proclaimed  their  principles.  In  that  year,  a  Toleration  Act 
was  passed,  which,  in  1817,  was  extended  to  Ireland.  Soon 
afterwards,  Arian  doctrines,  previously  held  in  private,  began 
to  be  openly  avowed  by  the  Non-SubBcribers. 

The  Irish  Government  had  aJways  experieuoed  great 
difficulty  in  holding  the  elemeDts  d  anarohy,  discord,  and 


2d 
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rebellion  in  subjection.  It  was  impossible  to  have  a  party  of 
soldiers  in  every  village,  and  the  landlords,  having  lost  mnoh 
of  their  feudal  power  to  inflict  punishment,  were  unable  to 
repress  the  continual  lawlessness  that  prevailed  in  the  South, 
and  the  frequent  riots  between  Homan  Cathohcs  and 
Orangemen  in  the  North.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Govern- 
ment in  1814  and  in  1822,  passed  Acts  establishing  a  regular 
police  force.  Since  that  time  a  few  policemen  placed  in  every 
village  throughout  the  country  have  been  able  to  maintain 
order  and  to  suppress  riots  in  a  way  never  before  seen  in 
Ireland.  ^^ 

At  this  period  the  attention  of  many  was  turned  to  the 
state  of  Irish  primary  education,  which  depended  almost 
altogether  on  private  efforts.  The  native  Kelts  had  seldom 
received  any  education  in  the  past,  but  a  rapidly  increasing 
proportion  of  them  now  spoke  English,  and  these  were 
instructed  in  the  same  humble  schools  with  their  Protestant 
neighbours  —  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Roman 
Cathohcs  being  aU  taught  the  catechisms  of  their  respective 
churches  by  the  same  masters.  The  teachers  of  these  humble 
seminaries  were  seldom  able  to  do  more  than  read  and  write, 
and  solve  easy  questions  in  arithmetic.  The  schoolhouse  was 
often  built  of  sods,  and  thatched  with  rushes ;  pieces  of 
timber  plaoed  on  stones  formed  the  seats.  Each  pupil 
earned  daily  a  turf  to  keep  up  the  fire.  All  who  wrote, 
brought  goose  quills,  from  which  the  master  made  pens,  and 
each  pen  was  mended  day  by  day,  tiU  at  last  the  quill  was  cut 
to  the  stump.  The  pupils  wrote  on  small  boards  about 
eighteen  inches  square,  which  they  placed  on  their  knees 
while  sitting.     The  master  very  seldom  received  as  much  as 


•  For  a  long  time  membera  of  tbe  new  force  were  known  as 
•*  Peelera "— thuB  named  afUr  Mr  Peel,  by  whom  the  mesfiure  was 
ijitrcwluced. 
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£10  a-year  in  the  way  of  fees,  but  he  was  **  maintamed  "  at 
the  houses  of  the  parents  of  his  pupils,  with  whom  he  went 
home  on  altemate  nights. 

Sometimes  boys  were  taught  classics  by  a  clergyman  or  a 
priest,  and  stiU  oftener  by  a  student  of  theology  who  had 
failed  to  attain  the  profession  he  sought.  Many  of  these 
teachers  had  read  a  very  extensive  course  of  classics,  yet 
dragged  out  with  difficulty  a  most  miserable  existence. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  matters,  the  London  Hibernian 
Society  was  formed.  It  promoted  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  the  people.  In  1813  there 
were  under  its  care  347  schools  with  27,000  scholars,  and  it 
had  circulated  many  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Kildare 
Place  Society  was  instituted  in  1811,  and,  before  many  years, 
obtained  a  Parliamentary  grant.  In  all  its  schools  the 
Scriptures  were  read  without  note  or  comment.  Notwith- 
standing this  regulation,  a  few  Boman  Cathohcs  sat  on  its 
committee,  and  priests  accepted  the  aid  it  afforded.  In  1825 
it  had  1,490  schools  with  100,000  pupils.  Nine  years  after- 
wards its  schools  had  increased  to  about  1,600,  of  which  1,000 
were  in  Ulster.  A  very  large  proportion  of  these  were 
connected  with  Presbyterian  congregations. 

About  this  time  a  few  of  the  more  enlightened  and  wealthy 
gentlemen  of  Antrim  and  Down,  deploring  the  want  of  a 
means  to  obtain  higher  education  in  Ulster,  determined  to 
establish  a  College  in  Belfast.  Their  attempt  was  successful. 
A  building  was  erected,  professors  appointed,  and  a  Parlia- 
mentary grant  of  £1,500  a-year  obtained.  In  1815,  the  classes 
were  in  full  operation.  The  managers  oSered  the  use  of 
dass-roomB  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  Secession  Synod, 
in  order  that  the  divinity  students  of  these  bodies  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  receiving  theological  instmotion  in  the 
Institution,  where  it  was  hoped  they  would  study  during  their 
undergraduate  course.     In  1815,  the  Burghers  appointed  the 
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Bev.  Samual  Edgar*  of  Ballinabioob  to  teach  Theology  to 
their  students.  But  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  although  determlDed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  seminary,  did  not  for  some  time 
appoint  a  professor. 

At  &  pubUo  dinner,  in  March,  1816,  some  masters  and 
managers  of  this  Institution  drank  "  To  the  memory  of  Ney," 
and  other  political  toasts  so  disloyal  in  tendency  that  the 
Government  withdrew  their  endowment.  Dr.  Black,  now  a 
Tory,  used  all  his  power  to  persuade  the  Synod  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  permit  their  students  to  study  within  its  walls. 
But  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful ;  and  the  Synod  now 
determined  to  raise  funds  to  endow  the  chair,  which  they 
expected  to  fill  at  a  special  meeting  next  November  in 
Cookstown.  But,  when  that  meeting  was  held,  little  progress 
had  been  made  in  obtaining  subscriptions.  Besides,  a  letter 
was  presented  from  the  Boards  of  the  Belfast  Institution, 
informing  them  that,  at  a  conference  between  a  deputation 
from  them  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  His  Lordship  stated  that,  ii 
the  Synod  would  appoint  a  Professor  of  Divinity  to  lecture  in 
the  Institution,  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostihty  by 
His  Majesty's  Government.  Taking  these  circumstances  into 
consideration,  the  Synod  put  off  the  appointment  of  a 
professor,  and  chose  a  deputation  to  wait  on  His  Lordship, 
The  result  of  this  interview  was  unsatisfactory,  as  Lord 
Castlereagh  declared  that  permission  given  to  students  of  the 
Synod  to  attend  the  Belfast  Institution  would  be  "  a  breach  of 
the  contract"  with  the  Government. 

When  the  Synod  of  1817  met,  a  vast  crowd  assembled  in 
Eosemary  Street  Church  to  hear  the  expected  discussion.    Dr, 


*  Mr.  Edg&r  t&ugbt  an  Academy  in  Ballinahincb.  One  of  his  pupiU 
w:is  a  lad  nam«d  James  Thomson,  wlio  became  Mr.  Edgai's  assistant, 
aud  who  afterwards  attained  the  positioQ  of  Professor  of  Matbematioa  in 
tlM  BellMt  InititutioD,  and  in  the  UniytrBity  of  Qlasgow,  Lord  KbItid 
is  one  of  Profeasor  Thomson's  sont. 
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Black  hinted  that  the  Royal  Bounty  might  be  withdrawn,  in 
case  their  students  were  permitted  to  attend  the  Belfast 
Institution.  The  Synod  seemed  surprised,  and  some  of  the 
leaders  appeared  afraid  to  speak.  At  last,  a  young  minister, 
the  Bey.  James  Carlile,  of  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  arose,  and, 
although  a  hesitating  and  ungraceful  orator,  made,  on  this 
occasion,  one  of  the  most  telling  speeches  ever  delivered  in  the 
Sjruod,*  They  had,  he  said,  received  a  message  from  an 
individual  styling  himself  Lord  Castlereagh,  informing  them 
that  the  Government  might  consider  it  an  act  of  hostility  if 
they  were  to  elect  a  professor  to  instruct  their  ovtu  students 
in  Theology.  *•  Who  or  what,"  he  continued,  "is  this  Lord 
Castlereagh,  that  he  should  send  such  a  message  to  the  Synod 
of  Ulster?  Is  he  a  minister  of  the  Body?  Is  he  an  elder? 
What  right  has  he  to  obtrude  himself  on  our  deliberations?" 
Then  he  raised  his  protest  against  the  Government  daring  to 
dictate  what  measures  they  should  adopt  in  the  interests  of 
religion.  This  speech  carried  the  house  in  spite  of  all  the 
eloquence  of  Dr.  Black ;  and  the  Synod  selected  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hanna  of  Belfast  to  fill  the  chair  of  Divinity  and 
Church  History.  The  election  of  Mr.  Hanna,  who  was  a 
Calvinist,  shows  how  strongly  the  tide  was  now  running 
towards  orthodoxy.  The  increase  of  Royal  Bounty  and  the 
fact  that  each  congregation  had  a  separate  grant,  caused  a 


*  ReT.  James  Carlile,  born  at  Paisley  Id  1784,  wu  of  the  Mmo  stock 
as  Thomas  Carlyle.  He  weut  to  busioesA  in  London,  afterwardi  studied 
for  the  ministry,  and,  in  May,  1613,  w^a  ordained  assistant  to  Dr. 
M'Dowall  of  Mary*8  Abbey,  Dublin.  Among  his  publicationft,  waa  a 
Defence  of  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  bat  at  tho  same  time,  he  was  strongly 
opposed  to  BubsoriptioD.  He  became  a  commiBsioner  of  National 
Education,  and  oompiled  the  more  advanced  reading  books.  In  1840. 
whilo  still  remaining  miui«ter  of  %rary'8  Abbey,  he  removed  to  Birr,  where 
he  conducted  a  successful  mission  to  Roman  Catholics  until  shortly 
before  his  death  in  1864. 
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rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
The  Synod  now  extended  the  course  of  study  for  these 
oandidateB  from  four  sessions  to  five,  of  which  three  were  to 
be  spent  in  Arts,  and  two  in  Theology. 

The  Synod  of  1817  was  the  last  at  which  Dr.  Black  was 
pre&ent.  He  had  outlived  his  power  and  his  popularity, 
Hia  politics  were  obnoxious  to  those  who  sympathized  with 
his  theology,  and  his  theology  was  obnoxious  to  those  who 
sympathized  with  his  politics.  The  Widows*  Fund,  of  which 
he  was  agent  and  financier,  had  lost  some  of  its  capital,  and 
these  causes  afifected  his  intellect.  In  the  twilight  of  a  dark 
day  in  December,  he  jumped  off  Derry  Bridge  into  the  Foyle, 
and  thus  terminated  the  career  of  the  greatest  man  of  his 
time  in  the  Synod  of  Ulster.  As  an  orator  he  had  no  equal  in 
the  generation  to  which  he  belonged.  The  Rev.  Robert  Park, 
who  had  often  heard  both  him  and  Dr.  Cooke,  considered 
that  in  all  the  higher  departments  of  oratory  Dr.  Black  was 
probably  the  superior.* 

Meanwhile  the  Secession  Church  grew  with  rapidity.  A 
Widows  Fund  was  established,  and,  in  1813,  rules  adopted 
for  its  management,  That  fund  soon  became  prosperous. 
The  principle  was  adopted  of  using  only  the  interest  of 
lovestments  for  the  support  of  widows  or  orphans,  and  adding 
the  subscriptions  of  ministers  bo  the  capital.  Through  time 
it  surpassed  the  Synod  of  Ulster's  Fund,  and,  at  present,  pays 
£60  a-year  to  each  annuitant. 


•In  ''Tho  tJlator  Synod"  a  poem  aaoribod  to  the  Rav.  WiUiain 
Heron,  of  Ballyclara,  Dr,  Black  is  thus  described  : — 

"  A  d&rk*brow'd  chief  from  Derry's  far-fam'd  wailB, 
With  scowling  look,  for  fixed  attention  calls, 
Nigrinui  rises  midst  the  aucrcd  crew  ; 
But  why  that  fret-work  brow,  that  lip  up-curl'd, 
That  eye  which  darts  defiance  to  the  world  ? 
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A  petitaon  in  favour  of  union  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Secession  Church,  signed  by  three  members  of  each  body, 
ras  presented  in  1816  to  the  Burgher  SjTiod  at  their  meeting 
In  Cookstown,  and  that  Court  appointed  a  deputation  con- 
fiiating  of  the  Revs.  William  Moorhead,  James  M'Culloch,  and 
Thomas  Main  Beid,  to  wait  on  the  Antiburgher  Synod  at  their 
meeting  the  next  week  in  Belfast,  and  propose  "  The  state 
before  the  Disruption  '*  as  a  basis  of  union.  Next  year  both 
Synods  met  in  Cookstown,  and,  after  some  negotiation,  the 
Antiburghers  offered  to  unite  on  the  proposed  basis,  leaving  it 
to  the  United  Synod  to  carry  down  their  '*  Testimony  **  to  the 
present  period.  With  this  proposal  the  Burghers  agreed,  and 
they  appointed  Revs.  John  Reid,  Thomas  Millar,  and  Samuel 
Edgar  to  meet  in  Mr.  Black's  Ion,  with  Revs.  S.  Craig,  D. 
Stewart,  and  Samuel  Gamble,  the  Antiburgher  committee,  to 
'make  such  additions  to  their  "  Testimony  "  as  would  adapt  it 
to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Secession  Church  in 
Ireland.  This  committee  failed  to  be  unanimous  in  di'awing 
up  a  Declaration ;  and,  next  year,  they  reported  in  favour  of 
uniting  on  the  basis  of  the  Confession  and  their  original  pre- 
disruption  Testimony,  Articles  founded  on  this  basis  were 
drawn  up  and  accepted  in  1818  by  both  Synods  at  their 
meetings  in  Cookstown.* 


'  Synod,  I  rise  with  varioua  feelings  fraught, 
I,  youi  firm  friend,  unpenAioned  and  unbought : 
For  40  yeara  I've  watobed  your  saored  rightt, 
Nursed  all  your  interests,  fought  your  publio  fighti, 
Wiped  from  your  records  foul  rebellion's  name, 
And  Bent  to  royal  ears  your  loyal  fame. 
Have  you  forgot  the  man  who  first  employed 
Hia  time,  bis  talents,  and  hii  influence  wide, 
To  screen  your  follie^i  and  your  vices  hide  ? 
Have  you  forgot?    Then,  ingratea.  view  him  here.'  *' 

*  These  Articles  are  printed  by  M'Kerrow  (edition  of  1847,  p.  638). 
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On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  9th  of  July,  1818,  the 
union  was  conBUmmatetl  in  the  S}Tiod  of  Ulster  Church.  The 
Rev.  James  Rentoul  and  the  Rev,  Adam  Boyle  prayed  for 
light  and  direction.  Mr.  Rentoul*  was  chosen  Moderator, 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Edgar  of  Ballinaliinoh,  Clerk  of  the 
United  Synod.  Then  "  The  Moderator,  by  prayer,  united  the 
two  S3rnodB  into  one,  and  constituted  them  as  one  Synod 
under  the  designation  of  •  The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland, 
distinguished  by  the  name  Seceders.'  "  The  United  Synod 
had  97  ministers,  and  it  now  set  about  establishing  a  Home^ 
Mission,  by  means  of  which  many  new  congregations  were 
formed. 

At  this  time  both  Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy  were 
receiving  serious  injury  from  the  attacks  of  Wesleyaa 
Methodism.  This  system  has  a  strong  central  authority  by 
which  its  preachers  are  compelled  to  do  their  duty;  its 
machinery  is  worked  in  its  own  interest  as  a  sect;  its 
preachers,  without  much  learning,  have  been  trained  to  move 


*  The  Bev.  James  Rentoul  of  Ray,  Co.  Donegal,  o&me  from  &d  old 
Huguenot  family,  and  was  bom  iu  Perthshire.  His  wife,  Anne  Held, 
VfhA  daughter  o£  his  predecoBaor,  and  he  had  three  Hons  in  the  ministry'  of 
th«  Seoessiou  Church— namely,  Rev.  Alexander  Rentoul,  M.D.,  D.D., 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  Ray;  Rey.  James  Buchac  Rentoul,  D.D. 
(Q-arvagb)i  and  Kev.  John  Lawrence  Rentoul  (Ballymoncy). 

Dr.  Alexander  Rentoul  had  one  sou  who  entered  the  ministry— the 
Rev.  James  Alexander  Rentoul,  LLD.,  ex-M.P.,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  Ray,  and  is  now  an  English  Judge.  Dr.  Rentoul  ol  Garvngh 
had  four  sons  in  tho  miuietry — tho  Revs.  Alexander  Rentoul,  M.A. 
(Dublin),  Robert  Wilson  Raid  Rentoul,  B.A,  (Olonmel),  Professor  John 
Lawrence  Rentoul,  M.A.,  D.D,  (Melbourne),  and  Alfred  Rentoul,  M.A. 
(Longford),  The  Rev.  John  Lawrence  Rentoul  (Ballytnoney)  had  twOd 
BODS  in  the  ministry — the  Revs.  James  Rentoul  (Dromore),  and  John'' 
Lawrence  Rentoul  (Gambnsneth&n). 

Professor  Rentoul  of  Melbourne  is  a  most  fluent  and  eloquent 
speaker,  but  hia  strong  opposition  to  tho  present  war  against  the  Dutch 
Bottlers  in  South  Africa,  has  somowhat  injured  his  inHuunce  in  Australia, 
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the  emotions  of  their  hearers;  and  it  has  a  large  army  of 
"oollectors"  who  raise  a  considerable  proiJortion  of  its  funds 
&om  other  denominations.  In  1760,  Ulster  contained  only 
250  members  of  the  Wesley  an  Society ;  in  1819  they 
amounted  to  about  23,000,  of  whom  it  is  estimated  that  forty 
per  cent,  had  been  Presbyterians.* 

Until  a  short  time  previously,  the  Methodists  had  remained 
a  mere  religious  society,  with  laymen  for  preachers  who  did 
not  presume  to  dispense  the  Sacraments.  But,  in  1816,  the 
Conference  determined  to  permit  their  preachers  to  dispense 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Tbis  resolution  rent  the  body  in  twain. 
Part  now  became  a  regular  sect,  and  part,  retaining  for  a  time 
their  original  principles,  remained,  under  the  name  Primitive 
Methodists,  a  mere  religious  society  for  preaching  the  Gospel. 
But,  afterwards,  this  society  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
others,  and  united  with  them,  so  that  now  Methodists  form  a 
sect  which  is  most  powerful  and  aggressive,  whose  groat 
object  is  to  make  proselytes,  and  whose  proselytes  often 
regard  with  animosity  the  churches  from  which  they  have 
withdrawn. 

We  have  seen  that  the  neglect  of  the  Synod  to  form  new 
congregations  had  caused  a  oonsiderable  number  of  the  more 
careless  Presbyterians  to  join  the  Episcopal  Church,  which 
had  places  of  worship  built  by  the  public  funds  at  short 
distances  from  one  another  all  over  the  country.  But,  with 
iBoreased  spiritual  life,  with  the  Koyal  Bounty  unaffected  by 
new  erections,  and  with  the  Seceders  ready  to  estabhsh  a 
charge  wherever  the  Synod  of  Ulster  refused,  the  work  of 
organizing  new  congregations  went  on  with  rapidity.  These 
"erections"  had  often  to  wait  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  before  obtaining  grants  of  Eoyal  Bounty. 

In  1820,  a  committee  was  appointed   by  the   Synod  to 


Orookahank'a  Hi$tory  of  Methodism,  ii.,  pp.  46S-4-6-6. 
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promote  the  cause  of  PreBbyterianiBm  in  the  South  and  West 
of  Ireland,  in  conjunction  with  the  Synod  of  Munater,  which 
represented  what  was  formerly  called  the  **  Southern  Associa- 
tion/' This  committoe  raised  funds  for  the  payment  of 
supplies,  and  was  the  means  of  forming  several  congregations.* 
Afterwards  the  attention  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  was  tui'ned  to 
the  North  as  well  as  to  the  South,  and  the  work  of  Church 
extension  carried  on  over  the  whole  country. 

When  George  IV.  visited  Ireland,  in  1831,  the  Synod  of 
Ulster,  the  Synod  of  Munster,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim 
presented  a  joint  address  to  their  Sovereign.  This  was  the 
last  occasion  of  importance  on  which  these  bodies  appeared  in 
their  associated  character.  Another  great  battle  was  about  to 
be  fought  between  the  Old-Light  and  the  New-Light,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  two  most  illustrious  men  who  have  been 
ever  connected  with  our  Church. 


*  The  Rev.  Henry  Cooke,  when  attending  classes  in  TrlDity  College* 
founded,  with  tbo  help  of  other  minister*,  a  congregation  in  Carlo w,  oi 
which  the  drBt  miaistor  was  the  liev.  James  Morgan.  Congregatiom 
were  also  formed  In  Mulling&i  and  Westport. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
THE   ARIAN   CONTROVERSY. 


|HE  great  champion  of  the  orthodox  party  was  the  Rev. 
Henry  Cooke.  He  was  bora  about  1783,*  the  son  of  a 
small  farmer  named  John  M' Cooke,  but,  on  going  to 
college,  he  dropped  the  "  Mao "  from  his  name.  Having 
studied  in  Glasgow,  he  was  ordained  in  Duneane,  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1808,  as  assistant  and  successor  to  the  Rev. 
Robert  Scott.  At  that  time  senior  ministers  retained  the 
Royal  Bounty  while  they  lived,  and  there  was  no  fund  for 
assistants.  Mr.  Cooke  found  it  so  difhcuJt  to  exist  on  i£26  a- 
year  of  stipend  that  be  soon  resigned  his  congregation,  and 
went  to  act  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr  Brown  of  Kells,  Go. 
Antrim.  Soon  afterwards,  he  became  minister  of  Donegore, 
and  from  Donegore  he  removed  to  Killyleagh,  where  he 
was  installed  on  the  8th  of  September,  1818.  There  the 
entire  population  was  Presbyterian,  from  the  landlord  to 
le  labourer.  The  landlord  was  the  celebrated  Ai-chibald 
[amUton  Rowan, f  who  was  an  Arian,  but  his  son,  Captain 
Sydney  Hamilton  Rowan, |  was  orthodox,  and  a  ruling  elder 


*  After  a  very  carefxil  investigation,  I  have  oonoluded  that  Dr.  Cooke 

bora  about  five  yean  before  1788— the  date  that  ih  geuoially  given. 

t  Archibald  Hamilton  (1751-1834)  took  tlie  additional  Lame  o{ 
Rowan.  Ho  was  deaoended  from  Rev.  Hana  Hamilton,  father  of  the 
first  Lord  Claneboy.  Mr.  A.  H.  Rowan  vf&a  a  prominent  United 
Irishman,  and  sultered  imprisonment.  Rowan's  Autobiography ^  pp 
159^183.     T/m  UamvUon  Manuscript,  p.  160. 

;  Sydney  Hamilton  Bowan  (1769-1647)  began  his  public  life  in  the 
army.  Afterwards  he  became  governor  of  Downpatriok  jaiJ.  He  helped  to 
originate  the  Home  MiBsion,  and  edited  a  Misaiona^  Herald,  an  edition 
of  the  Shorter  Cateohigm,  and  other  publications. 
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in  the  congregation.  Until  this  time,  Mr.  Cooke  had  not 
come  into  cIobo  conflict  with  Arianism.  In  a  sermon  he  had 
previously  published,  there  is  no  clear  oxpoBition  of  orthodox 
principles.  He  bad  not  joined  in  the  protest  against  re- 
admitting the  suspended  minister  of  Bailee  after  his  avowal  of 
Arianism,  and  he  had  been  a  candidate  for  a  New-Light 
congregation  in  Belfast.  But  now,  as  a  champion  of 
orthodoxy,  he  was  about  to  go  into  the  very  thick  of  the  most 
fearful  conflict  which  ever  took  place  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

In  1821,  the  Rev.  J.  Bmethurst  of  Moreton  Hampstead,  a 
clergyman  of  very  advanced  views,  came  from  England  to 
make  a  preaching  tour  in  Ulster,  and  try  to  convert  the  Irish 
Arians  to  Humanitarianism.  He  preached  in  Killyleagh  by 
invitation.  Mr.  Cooke  went  to  hear  the  stranger,  and,  on  the 
following  Sabbath,  from  his  own  pulpit,  replied  to  hia 
arguments.  He  had  an  immense  audience,  whom  he  carried 
from  point  to  point  by  his  matchless  oratory.  He  brought 
conviction  to  their  miods,  and  raised  their  feelings  to 
enthusiasm.  The  influence  of  Bmethurst  was  thereby 
destroyed  in  Killyleagh,  and  he  left  the  neighbourhood.  But, 
wherever  he  went  in  the  province,  Cooke  followed,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  people  which  had  been  kept 
alive  by  the  Seceders,  and  of  their  hatred  of  Popery 
re-onimated  by  the  Orangemen,  who  opposed  the  Non- 
Subscribers  as  liberals,  he  succeeded  in  making  New-Light 
doctrines  so  unpopular  with  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North, 
^at  Bmethurst  soon  gave  up  the  battle  and  returned  to 
England,  having  succeeded  in  making  but  one  convert,  the 
Bev.  Fletcher  Blakely  of  Moneyrea,  who,  strange  to  say,  had 
himself  subscribed  to  the  Confession  when  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Belfast. 

In  October,  1821,  the  Rev.  William  Bruce,  of  the  Antrim 
Presbytery,  was   appointed  professor    of    Latin,  Greek   and 
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Hebrew  in  the  Boyal  AcBrdemioal  iDstitntioD.  Among  his 
Bnpporters  was  the  Rev.  Edward  Reid,*  Moderator  of  the 
Synod,  a  gentleman  of  the  most  undoubted  onhodoxy»  who 
oame  to  vote  for  Brace  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  Dr.  Hanna, 
the  Synod's  Professor  of  Divinity.  Yet  Mr.  Cooke  was  not 
satisfied,  and,  at  the  next  meeting  of  Synod,  he  used  all  hie 
eloquence  to  persuade  the  Court  to  refuse  their  students 
permission  to  attend  the  newly-appointed  professor.  As  he 
spoke,  the  very  elements  seemed  to  fight  against  him.  Thick 
darkness  gathered  round.  A  thunder-storm  broke  over  the 
building  and  caused  it  to  shake  to  its  foundations.  In  the 
midst  of  this  commotion  of  the  elements  he  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  eloquence ;  but  that  eloquence  was  in  vain.  He 
failed  to  convince  the  Court  either  then  or  the  next  year,  in 
Armagh, 

*'  Thftt  Hebrew,  if  taught  without  orthodox  fetters, 
Would  get  a  Socio  ia  a  twist  in  the  letters. " 

And  the  students  of  the  Synod  continued  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  Mr.  Bruce. 

In  the  controversy  which  now  began,  Mr.  Cooke  received 
valuable  assistance  trom  the  Bev.  Bobert  Bte^vart,  Brough- 
shane,  whose  arguments  he  was  often  accused  of  borrowing,  f 

Mr.  Stewart,  rough  in  appearance,  and  devoid  of  the 
graces  of  oratory  in  which  his  friend  excelled,  was  celebrated 
for  wit,  humour,  and  logical  acumen.  He  was  an  original 
genius,  whose  arguments  were  elaborated  from  facts  by  his 

"  The  Bev.  Edward  lUid  (RameltoD)  was  a  brother  of  Dr.  Reid, 
the  Historian. 

t  The  Rev.  Robert  Stewart,  D.D.,  was  a  Dative  of  Olough,  Co.  Antrim. 
He  was  horn  in  1783,  ordained  in  1809,  and  died  la  1652.  When  elected 
minister  of  Broughshane,  the  poll  began  after  public  worship  on  a  Sunday 
and  did  not  conclude  till  ten  o'clock  at  night.  It  is  eaid  that  Dr.  Stewart 
■ometimes  sat  rather  long  after  dinner.  He  had  so  few  books,  that,  after 
death,  they  were  valued  for  only  about  thirty  •hillings. 
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gave  as  his  opinion  that  about  35  out  of  the  200  ministers 
belonging  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster  were  Arians,  and  that  the 
Belfast  Institution  might  finally  become  a  **  Seminary  of 
Arianism/' 

At  the  next  meeting  of  Synod,  Mr.  Cooke's  evidence  before 
le  Royal  Commission  and  the  Parliamentary  Committees  was 
subjected  to  a  prolonged  discussion.  Mr.  Morell  of  Ballybay> 
moved  that  the  Synod  deprecate  the  unwarrantable  attacks 
which  had  been  made  upon  Mr.  Cooke  regarding  his  evidence.* 
This  was  opposed  with  all  his  eloquence  by  the  Eev.  Henry 
Montgomerj*,!  and  Mr.  Cooke's  friends,  afraid  that  there 
might  be  difficulty  in  carrying  the  motion,  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  Synod  had  confidence  in 
Mr.  Cooke's  integrity,  and  were  convinced  that  he  gave  his 
testimony  strictly  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 


^^  *  Rev.  James  Morell,  ordained  ministor  of  B&Uybay  In  1799,  wtu 
^^keaoeadad  from  a  Huguenot  family  loog  settled  at  Dungivuti.  Being  a 
^^^jnan  of  Immense  weight,  he  was  accustomed  to  engage  two  seats  for 
F  himself  in  the  mail  coach.  When  be  drove  in  his  own  conveyance,  he 
'  always  took  an  Iron  bar  with  him  so  as  to  splice  a  Ehait,  if  it  broke,  llfr. 
Morell  had  two  sons  in  the  miniatry — Rev.  John  Harris  Morell  (Baliybay), 
and  Rev.  Charles  Lucas  Morell,  D.D.  (Dungannon).  The  Kev.  James 
Morell  (Ballybay)  is  Bon  of  the  Kev.  John  H.  Morell,  and  the  Bev. 
Gharles  Lucas  Morell  (Drumkeen)  is  son  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Morell 
(Dungannon). 

t  Rev.  Henry  Montgomery,  LL.D  ,  was  bom  in  1788.  ordained 
mini&tor  of  Dunmurry  iu  1809,  and,  in  1817,  appointed  head  master  of 
Ihe  Euglieh  school  in  the  Belfast  Institution.  He  was  plausible,  per* 
iuaEive,  a  mighty  master  of  the  English  language,  and  the  only  member 
of  the  Synod  who  could  meet  Cooke  on  equal  terms.  He  was  loved  by 
his  friends,  rospeoted  by  his  enemies,  and  oidmired  by  everyone  for  his 
eomjnandjng  appearance  and  persuasive  eloquenoe.    He  died  in  1865. 

Dr.  Montgomery  was  a  firm  believer  in  a  Divine  revelation,  and  in 
khe  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  He  looked  for  salvation  through 
Christ,  and  was  certainly  much  nearer  to  our  standard  of  orthodoxy  than 
several  who  are,  or  were  lately,  members  of  the  General  Assembly'. 
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This  amendment  was  carried  unanimously.  At  the  same 
meeting  of  Synod,  Mr.  Cooke  succeeded  in  carrying  a 
resolution  stating  that,  in  1726,  **  The  Presbytery  of  Antrim 
were  separated  from  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster ;  and  have 
not,  since  that  period,  held  any  ecclesiastical  connection  with 
the  Synod)  in  matters  of  doctrine,  disciplinoi  or  jorisdiction." 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Bruce,  father  of  Professor  Bruce,  published, 
in  1824,  a  volume  of  sermons  in  which  Unitarian  views  were 
for  the  first  time  plainly  avowed  and  defended  in  connection 
with  this  controversy.*  Just  as  one  party  became  more 
orthodox,  the  other  party  became  more  heterodox.  Their 
faces  being  turned  dififerent  ways,  they  travelled  with  rapidity 
in  different  directions.  But  even  so  late  as  1826,  the  Synod 
rejected  a  motion  of  the  Bev.  James  Elderf  to  make  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Confession  compulsory.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Cooke  supported  the  action  of  the  majority,  as  he  held  that 
there  were  things  in  the  Westminster  Confession  which 
neither  he  nor  any  other  member  of  the  house  could  subscribe. 

The  Rev.  William  Porter, |  Clerk  of  Synod,  had,  ''before 

•The  Rev.  William  Bruce,  D  D.,  WM  minister  of  the  First  Preabyterian 
Church,  BfilfjMt,  Antrim  Presbytery.    See  note.  p.  142. 

t  The  Rev.  J&meB  Elder  o!  Finvoy,  ♦•  The  Gun  of  the  GoBpel,"  wam 
ordained  on  the  13th  of  Jmie.  1730,  and  died  on  the  4tb  of  November,! 
1643.  Being  one  of  the  most  e^vrnost  and  evangelical  minietcrs  of  the 
church,  ho  was  very  obnoiioua  to  the  New-Light  party,  and  is  thus 
satirized  in  "  The  Ulster  Synod  '*  :— 

"Finvoy!  relentless  Bcourge  to  common  sense, 
Thou  brain  ne'er  coining  aught  but  counter  pence, 
Rack  not  thy  wits,  nor  with  such  furious  eeal, 
Break  reason  and  religion  on  the  wheel." 
\  Mr.  Porter  was  bom  in  1T74,  near  Omagh.     He  studied  in  Glasgow 
and  in  Edinburgh;   and,  iu  1799,  was  ordained  minister  of  Newtown- 
Limavady.    He  was  chosen  Olerk  of  the  Synod  in  1816,  and  he  died  in 
1843. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Dill,  Ballyktilly,  often  visited  Mr.  Porter  during 
hi«  last  illness,  and  was  persuaded  that  he  looked  in  faith  to  his  Saviour 
ftlone  for  salvation. 
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the  CommissioDers  of  Education  enquiry," 
w&s  an  Arian,  and  stated  that  among  **  (b» 
Arianism  was  gaining  ground.     At  the  Synod  of  1827,  whiefa 
met  in   Strabane,  Mr.  Magill  of  Antrim  moved,  "Tli&4  tfa^^ 
Bev.  William  Porter,  having  publicly  avowed  himself  to  be  an 
Arian,  be  no  longer  continued  Clerk.'*     An  amendmetit  was 
proposed  to  the  effect  that  the  Synod  disapproved  of  ArianisBii 
but   that   Mr.   Porter,   having    discharged    hi«   duties    witli; 
"  abihty  and  fidelity/'  be  ooDtinued  in  the  office.    Keither 
motion  nor  amendment  met  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Coolce.    He  bad 
made  up  bis  mind  that  the  Anacs  most  be  expelled,  and 
suggested  tliat  both  motion  and  amendment  be  ^thdrawn, 
and  another  motion  passed  which  involved  aepacaUon*     Thii 
suggestion  was  not  adopted.    At  last,  the  Synod  aooepied  m\ 
resolution,  proposed  by   Mr.  Stewart,  which   expresaed  th0^ 
Synod's    •*  high   disapprobation"    of   Mr.    Porter's  rebj 
opinions,  but  permitted  him  to  retain  the  podtioa  of  Clesk^i 
lest  his  removal  from  office  "  might  be  conslmed  into  pen^i-^ 
cution  for  the  sake  of  opinion."    Mr.  Cooke  pro(68led«  beci 
he  thought  that  the  resolution  had  not  gone  far  eDoogli, 
bia  protest  was  signed  by  forty-one  ministers  and  foorteto 
elders. 

Although  defeated  on  this  point,  Mr.  Cooke  did  not 
give  up  the  battle.  At  the  same  meeting  of  Synod,  withool 
previous  notice  of  motion,  he  moved  a  resolution  to  oompd  all 
membeTa  of  the  Court  to  make  a  decbiration  thas  they  did 
•'  most  firmly  hold  and  believe  **  the  doctrine  that  "There  are 
tlueti  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  ihe  Father,  the  Soo^  and  tb« 
Holy  Ghost;  and  these  three  are  one  God,  the  same  ia 
substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory."  The  debate  on  fchw 
resolution  began  on  Thursday,  and  was  iiot  concluded  till 
Saturday.  Old  men  who  had  attended  the  Synod  yearly  Mooe 
thtsir  youth,  declared  that  they  had  mover  listened  to  apeeebes 
so  eloquent  and  powerful.  The  rival  orators  on  both 
2b 
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conscious  that  they  were  now  in  the  thick  of  the  contest  for 
superiority,  put  forth  all  their  strength.  The  Bev.  HeniT^ 
Montgomery',  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  spoke  upon  the  iniquity 
of  creeds  and  confession  s,  and  the  blessings  of  unity  and 
peace.  Although  the  majority  of  the  Synod  were  against  him, 
his  marvellous  eloquence  was  greeted  with  thunders  of 
applause.  A  countryman  on  the  gallery  becoming  greatly 
excited,  was  heard  to  say,  "  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  send  a 
bullet  through  him.**  Eveu  the  members  of  court  were  ao 
spell-bound,  that,  when  he  had  finished,  tliey  would  not  listen 
to  another  speaker,  and  the  house  adjourned.*  Next  morning 
Mr.  Cooke  replied  with  wondrous  power  and  eloquence.  He 
was  followed  by  the  Bev.  Fletcher  Blakely  and  the  Bev. 
Nathaniel  Alexander  on  behalf  of  the  Non-Subscribers.  Mr. 
Stewart  rose  in  the  evening  to  close  the  debate,  and  evinced 
powers  of  argument,  wit,  and  humour,  equal  to  those  of 
Montgomery  himself,  although  as  an  orator  he  was  far 
behind. 

The  question  was  put  in  the  form :  **  Believe  the  doctnne 
or  not."  Four  ministers  withdi-ew  before  the  vote  was  taken. 
One  hundred  and  seventeen  ministers  and  eighteen  elders 
voted  *'Beheve,"  two  ministers  voted  "Not,"  and  eight 
ministers  declined  to  vote.f  It  is  said  several  who  sympathised 
with  the  Non- Subscribers  failed  to  support  their  own  party, 
because  they  feared  to  oflfend  their  congregations,  which  were 
strictly  orthodox.  Some  of  these  ministers  kept  away  from 
the  Synod,  others  declined  to  vote,  and  a  few  voted  for  the 
orthodox  party  against  their  convictions. 

Mr.   Cooke  often  admitted  that    the    tide   was    running 


•  Crozi«r'B  Life  of  Dr.  Montgomery,  p.  136. 

f  The  RevB  N.  Alexander  and  William  Porter  voted  "Not";  H. 
Montgomery,  Bobert  Orr,  F.  Blakely,  and  S.  0,  Nel&on  withdrew  from 
the  bouse. 
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strongly  against  heterodoxy  at  the  time  of  his  ordination.  At 
first  he  was  in  a  minority ;  but,  like  Peter  the  Hermit,  he 
everywhere  preached  a  crusade  against  the  New-Light.  He 
aroused  the  people  within  the  Synod,  and  obtained  the 
influence  of  the  landlords  and  Orange  Society  without  the 
Synod.  These  combmed  influences  rendered  him  the  leader 
of  an  increasing  majority,  and  he  was  soon  supreme  in  the 
Church. 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  was  as  much  under  the  influence  of  New-Light 
principles  as  the  Synod  of  Ulster.  But  these  principles  were 
not  perpetuated  by  the  exclusion  of  the  ministers  by  whom 
they  were  taught-  This  was  the  pohcy  advocated  by 
Chalmers;  and  many  orthodox  members  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster  thought  that  the  same  course  ought  to  be  followed  in 
Ireland.  But  Mr.  Cooke  had  now  a  powerful  majority  behind 
him,  and  he  determined  to  pass  such  laws  as  would  drive  his 
great  rival  out  of  the  Church. 

In  1628,  the  Synod  met  in  Cookstown.*  According  to  the 
resolution  of  the  previous  year,  "  Such  ministers  attending  the 
present  meeting,  as  were  absent  from  the  last,  were  severally 
called  on  to  express  their  belief  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Thirty -eight  ministers  voted  '  Believe ; '  four  voted 
•  Not ;  *  one  withdrew,  and  three  did  not  answer  to 
names."  Of  the  elders  who  had  not  been  members  of  the  h 
Synod,  "fifty-nine  voted  'Believe;'  fourteen  voted  'Not;' 
two  protested  against  any  euoh  question  being  put ;  and  two 
declined  answering/' 

•  The  Moderator  choeen  this  year  was  the  Rev.  Patrick  White 
(Bailicborougb),  Tvbo  had  bIx  sons  In  the  ministry — namely,  Rovs. 
William  White  (DowDpatcick),  Jamos  Wliite  (Carriokfergua),  Yamori 
Moore  White,  LL.D.  (London),  Patriek  White  {Liverpool),  The 
Robert  White  (Bailieborough),  and  Vere  Essex  White  (Corvalley).  The 
Rev.  Patrick  W.  White  (Stonebridge)  is  son  of  the  Rev,  William  White. 
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On  Friday,  Mr,  Cooke  introdTjced  his  celebrated  overtures, 
which  provided  that  every  student,  liefore  being  recogniBed  as 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  should  "  previously  to  entering  a 
Theological  class  ♦  ,  ,  be  examined  by  a  committee  of 
this  Synod,  respecting  his  personal  religion,  his  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  especially  his  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  Original  Sin,  Justification  by  Faith,  and  Eegeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit."  If  found  unsound  in  doctrine  or  destitute 
of  vital  godliness,  he  was  not  to  receive  licence;  or  if 
licensed,  and,  afterwards,  fail  to  preach  these  doctrines,  he  was 
not  to  be  contiuued  in  fellowship  with  the  Church.  Mr. 
Cooke's  overtures  were  seconded,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dill  of 
Donoughmore,*  They  were  opposed  by  Mr,  Montgomery, 
who  spoke  for  two  hours.     A  bitterly  hostile  audience  were 


•  The  Dill  fwnily  are  of  Dutch  extraetion,  and  before  16C5  were 
settled  in  the  Fannct  peninsula,  County  Donegal.  About  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  two  brothers,  John  and  Marcus  Dill,  acquired  a 
valuable  property  at  Springfield  in  that  peninsula,  near  the  shore  of 
liOUgb  Swilly,  Jobu  bad  two  sons  who  became  Presbyterian  clergymen 
— the  RevB.  Samuel  Dill  of  Douougbmore,  and  Kicbard  Dill  of  Know- 
head.  The  pastor  of  Knowhead  was  father  of  the  Revs.  Richard  Dili  ol 
Dublin,  and  Edward  M.  Dili  of  Clouakilty.  Slarcus  Dill  of  Springfield  had 
also  two*80ii8  in  the  ministry — the  Revs.  Francis  Dill  of  Manor- 
Cunningham,  and  Richard  Dill  of  Ballykell)',  who  was  father  of  Mrs. 
Kinghan,  Belfast,  and  Mrs.  Long,  Monreegh.  The  Rova.  Jamea  Reid 
Dill  (Dromore),  author  of  TJu  Dilt  Worthies,  and  John  Dill  (Olonmel), 
were  sous  of  Moses  and  graudfions  of  Johu  Dill  (Springfield).  The  Rev. 
John  Dill  (Carnmoney)  was  grandson  of  John  Dill  (Springfield).  The 
Rev.  Professor  Samuel  Marcus  Dill,  D  D  ,  Magee  College,  was  son  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Dill,  Donoughmore,  and  Profusaor  Dill*8  8oa,Rev,  Alexander 
H,  Dill,  is  niiniBier  of  Ballymonuy.  The  Rev  Samuel  Marcus  Dill, 
Ballymena,  now  of  the  Ghuroh  of  Scotland,  is  mn  of  Professor  Robert  P. 
Dill,  Belfast,  and  grandson  of  Hev  Samuel  Dill.  At  the  time  of  the 
Union  In  1840,  there  were  so  many  of  tbii*  family  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  that  it  was  then  said  to  lie  made  up  of  "ministers, 
elders,  and  Dille." 


Held  spell-bonnd  by  his  marrenous  eToqnenee.  m  appearaiMSe 
he  was  a  leader  of  men.  He  had  a  voice  of  wonderful 
sweetness.  His  exceedingly  plausible  arguments  were  ex- 
pressed in  beautiful  sentences  sparMing  with  wit  and  homoar* 
Towards  the  close  of  his  speech  he  contradicted  a  report  thai 
he  denied  the  Savioar,  and  repeated  with  tones  which  brooght 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  : 

*'  J«siig,  my  Lord,  I  know  His  aame;  His  Qam«  is  kH  mj  boast : 
Nor  wiU  He  put  mj  sool  to  abaxne,  nor  let  ray  hopd  be  lost  " 

Mr.  Stewart  replied,  and  the  overtures  were  carried  by 
majority  of  eighty-two :  ninety-nine  ministers  and  forty  elders 
voted  ''pass/'  while  forty  ministers  and  seventeen  elders 
voted  **  not  pass." 

The  Non- Subscribers  placed  a  protest  on  record,  which 
was  signed  by  twenty-one  ministers  and  eighteen  elders,  of 
whom  some  professed  to  beheve  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
They  then  began  to  prepare  for  withdrawing  from  the  Synod. 
In  October,  1S28,  they  held  a  meeting  in  Belfast,  at  whiob 
they  framed  a  "  Bemonstrance,"  setting  forth  their  grievaocee, 
and  stating  that,  unless  the  overtures  were  repealed,  they 
must  form  themselves  into  a  separate  Association.  Mr.  Cooke 
with  some  of  his  friends  adopted  the  strange  course  of 
attending  this  meeting,  where  he  made  a  speech  to  defend 
himself  from  vai-ious  accusations. 

Amongst  the  numerous  publications  issued  in  connection 
with  this  controversy,  none  produced  greater  effect  than  a 
poem  entitled,  ''The  Thinking  Few,'*  by  the  Eev.  Robert 
Magill  of  Antrim.  Mr.  Magill  had  a  voice  o!  such  marvellous 
sweetness  that  the  mere  sound  of  his  preaching  produced  a 
feeling  of  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  hearts  of  his  bearers.  The 
Arians,  jealous  of  bis  eloquence,  called  him  "  a  noisy  fanatic.*' 
The  Trinitarians  thought  that  he  had  wonderful  power  as  a 
preacher,  and  Dr,  Chalmers  pronounced  him  the  ^'most 
characteristic  Irishman  "  whom  he  had  met.     In  this  publioa- 
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tiOD,  Mr.  Magiil  poured  bitter  contempt  on  thoae  who  dared 
to  assume  that  Arians  were  the  ouly  thinkers  in  the  Synod 
of  Ulster.  It  is  said  that  the  New-Light  party  were  greatly 
hurt  by  the  sting  of  this  satire.* 

The  Rev.  John  Paul,  Reformed  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Loughmorne,  near  Carrickfergus,  published  in  1826,  *•  A 
Refutation  of  Arianism,"  in  reply  to  the  sermons  of  Dr. 
Bruce. f     Mr.  Paul  expressed  himself  with  great  power  and 


•  The  Rev.  Robert  MagiU  was  bora  7tb  of  September,  1788,  at 
BrOQgbfthano,  ordained  at  Antrim,  20th  June,  1820,  and  died  Idth  Feb., 
1889,  while  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  Siiveral  of  our  hiBtoriaas  have 
erroneously  stated  that  he  died  in  1836. 

The  following  lines  will  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of  hia  satire:— 

*•  For  the  electric  living  spark 

That  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Clark, 

Has  reached  the  '  little  thinking  hand,' 

The  •  favoured  few  '  of  Erin's  land, 

Who  dwell  amidst  her  Shamrock  bowers, 

And  arc  as  scarce  aa  Lor  round  towers; 

And  they  are  Zenos  all,  by  right, 

For  they  alone  have  seen  the  light, 

And  they  are  holy  new-light  priests, 

Who  love  '  the  great  arm-chair  '  at  feasts. 

And  market  greetings,  not  incog — 

And  honours  in  the  synagogue ; 

And  as  they  are  so  full  of  light. 

They  claim  '  chief  plaoes'  as  a  right, 

And  they  do  feel  self-conscious  pride. 

For  they  have  been  *■  electrified,* 

And  each  is  like  a  glass  receiver. 

Through  trembling  with  tb©  thinking  fever." 
Mr.  Robert  Magiil  Young,  B.A„  C.E.,  M.E.I.A.,  Is  a  grandson  of 
Rev.  Robert  MagiU. 

t  Rev.  John  Paul,  born  near  Antrim  in  1777,  became  minister  of 
Loughmorne,  on  11th  September,  1805.  Dr.  Paul  died  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1848.    In  1893  his  congregation  joined  the  General  Assembly. 


Th^  Arian  CoHtroversy. 


cleaniessi  and  his  work  waa  extensively  oiroulAled.  AlK)Ui 
two  years  afterwards,  he  printed  a  pamphkl  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Monigoiner>''8  celebrated  speech  in  Strmbttoe,  which  the 
Unitarian  party  had  declared  to  be  unanswered  and  nnansver- 
able.  The  Bev.  James  Carlile  gave  to  the  world  in  1828  » 
yalaable  work  entitled,  "Jeans  Christ,  the  Great  God,  and  our 
Saviour."  Besides  these,  several  other  books  and  paoiphlets 
were  issued  in  connection  with  this  eootroTer^.  But  a  graal 
part  of  the  discussion  was  carried  on  through  oewspapera — a 
vehicle  of  public  opinion  which  had  come  into  existatica  smott 
the  N  on 'Subscribing  controversy,  a  hundred  years  belora. 
The  leading  papers  were  the  Neivs-Letttr,  which  had  been 
established  in  1737 »  by  Mr.  Francis  Joy,  and  the  Whit/t  which 
had  been  started  in  1624,  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Finlay,  son-in-law  of 
the  Eev.  William  Porter.  At  that  time  the  Whig  geoeraHy 
favoured  the  Unitarians,  who  had  consequently  less  difi^lty 
in  getting  their  views  published  than  their  oppoDenls. 

It  was  reported  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  Sy&od  in 
November,  1828,  that  the  Government  had  offered  to  restore 
the  annual  grant  of  £1,500,  withdrawn  in  1616  from  Belfssl 
College,  and,  in  order  to  give  Presbyt'erians  a  cootrollmg 
influence  in  the  Institution,  had  proposed  that  ol  the  nine 
professorships,  five  might  be  accounted  religious,  namely ; — 
the  two  Professorships  of  Divinity  and  those  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  Ilebrew,  and  Greek,  the  last  being  still  open  to 
consideration ;  that  the  two  Divinity  professors  should  be 
named,  as  before,  by  the  two  Synods,  and  the  other  rcligioos 
professors  elected  as  they  then  were ;  but  that  "  joint- 
certificates "  of  their  fitness  for  the  appointment  should  be 
required  from  the  Synod. 

This  offer  ought  to  have  been  gratefully  accepted;  but, 
through  Mr.  Cooke's  advice,  it  was  most  unwisely  determined 
that  the  Synod  would  be  satisfied  with  their  Moderator  being 
a  member  of  the  Board  which  made  the  appointment.     The 
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Church  had  afterwards  good  cause  to  regret  not  accepting  the 
offered  advantage. 

A  short  time  before  the  meeting  of  SjTiod,  in  1829,  the 
Bev.  John  Ferrie,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Belfast 
Institution,  in  preforenco  to  Rev.  James  Carlile  of  Dublin. 
This  was  one  of  the  professorships  which  the  Government  had 
termed  "religious/'  and  Mr.  Ferrie  would  have  many 
opportunities  of  inculcating  his  pecuUar  opinions.  Some 
members  of  the  S3mod  regarded  him  as  an  Arian,  although  he 
had  been  chaplain  to  Glasgow  College,  had  signed  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  was  one  of  the  candidates  approved 
by  the  Synod's  committee.  When  the  matter  came  up  for 
consideration  at  the  next  meeting  of  Synod,  Mr.  Cooke 
proposed  a  resolution  which  censured  both  the  Synod's  Com- 
mittee and  the  Institution's  Board  of  Electors,  and  which 
involved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  ascertain  Mr. 
Ferrio's  religious  opinions. 

On  Friday,  Mr.  Montgomery  arose  to  oppose  Mr.  Cooke's 
motion.  He  stood  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  near  where  sat  his 
illustrious  opponent.  Many  of  the  audience  were  Non- 
Bubscribei*s,  and  his  appearance  was  greeted  with  loud 
applause.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  before  which  Mr.  Cooke  was  examined  with  regard 
to  Irish  Education,  and  he  tried  to  prove  that  Mr.  Cooke's 
statements  in  his  late  speech,  regarding  the  orthodoxy  of 
Glasgow  College,  were  directly  contradictory  of  what  he  had 
sworn  previously.  "  At  the  time/'  said  he,  *'  when  the 
Parhamentary  Commission  sat,  his  great  point  was  to  put 
down  the  Institution.  It  answered  a  particular  pm"pose  then, 
to  give  the  Institution  a  stab,  by  holding  up  the  orthodoxy  of 
Glasgow  Professors.  Now,  it  answers  a  different  purpose  to 
deny  their  orthodoxy;  and  accordingly  he  denies  it."  Mr. 
Montgomery  called  forth   all  his  powers  for  this  his  final 


appearftnee  in  the  Synod.  His  face  grew  sallow  pale,  his  eyes 
"flashed  with  indignation,"  and  he  seemed  to  tower  above 
his  usual  commanding  stature.  At  times^  he  thundered  forth 
with  terrific  power;  at  times,  as  a  mighty  magician,  he  moved 
his  audience  to  tears,  and  seemed  to  pierce  even  the  resolato 
heart  of  Cooke  himself.  Ever  and  anon,  he  would  wave  the 
report  which  contained  Mr.  Cooke's  sworn  testimony,  in  the 
face  of  the  S)^lod,  and  then  point  with  a  glnnce  of  withering 
scorn  to  the  pew,  in  which  his  opponent  sat  motionless  as  a 
statue.  At  last,  his  voice  and  tone  changed.  He  began  to 
contrast  the  stormy  conflicts  of  earth  with  the  endless  bliss  of 
heaven.  ••  I  trust,"  said  he,  *'  when  we  have  laid  aside  the 
garb  of  frail  mortality,  when  we  have  cast  off  the  flesh  with  its 
passions,  we  shall  all,  friends  and  foes  alike,  meet  in  that 
better  and  happier  world,  wondering  at  our  own  sinful  folly  hi 
having  disputed,  and  excited  strife,  where  aU  should  have 
been  harmony  and  love."  .  When  he  sat  down,  there  was 
silence  for  a  moment,  which  was  followed  by  long-continued 
applause. 

The  Synod  then  adjourned  for  dinner.  Boon  after  they  had 
resumed,  Mr,  Cooke  arose  to  make  his  defence*  *'  Never,'* 
said  he,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Montgomery's  speech,  **  has  any 
assembly  witnessed  such  a  display  of  forensic  eloquence. 
What  its  effects  upon  others  must  have  been  I  can  well 
conceive,  for  even  I,  who  was  suffering  under  its  stroke,  could 
not  refrain  from  giving  it  the  tribute  of  my  admiration.  , 
He  has  laid  upon  me  the  load  of  obloquy,  branding  me 
perjory,  and  binding  me  as  a  criminal  shut  up  in  prison 
fetters  of  iron.  But  I  will  smite  the  fetters  with  the  talifiman 
of  truth,  and  stand  before  you  and  the  world  a  free  man 
without  blot."  Taking  up  the  charges  he  showed  that  it  was 
a  misrepresentation  to  accuse  him  of  self-contradiction. 
Sometimes,  as  he  proceeded,  his  audience  bm-st  into  tears; 
sometimes  they  sprang  to  their  feet.     They  laughed,  or  wept, 


oul^^j 
with^^ 
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or  cheered  as  he  appealed  to  their  sense  of  humour  or 
sympathy f  or  showed  forth  the  truth  of  his  cause*  When 
he  sat  dowu,  the  applause  contmued  for  several  minutes. 
Afterwards,  the  resolutions  he  advocated  were  modified  and 
adopted. 

Mr,  James  M* Knight,  LL.D.,  who  was  himself  present  at 
this  memorahle  discussion,  says  :  "  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
as  Dr,  Porter  does,  that  Dr,  Montgomery's  charge  against 
Dr.  Cooke  was  one  of  'perjury'  ,  .  .  Dr,  Cooke  might 
have  legitimately  pleaded  a  change  or  modification  of  his 
opinions  during  the  interval  of  four  years.  He  did  not, 
however,  adopt  this  course ;  he  took  the  critical  alternative  of 
assuming  that  he  had  been  accused  of  direct  'perjury,'  and, 
on  this  rhetorical  hypothesis,  he  made  to  the  feelings  of  the 
audience  an  appeal  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  oratory.  The 
effect  was  eiciting  beyond  ail  description ;  friends  and  foes 
being  hterally  carried  away  by  its  dramatic  intensity.  At  no 
very  prolonged  period  afterwards,  however,  the  self-same 
audience  were  equally  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  orator's 
inimitable  descriptions  of  Dr.  Hanna's  imaginary  performance 
as  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Montgomery.*  "* 

The  question  of  re-appointing  a  Theological  Committee,  in 
accordance  witb  the  overture  adopted  the  previous  year,  was 
held  over  for  discussion  by  a  special  Synod  to  be  held  at 
Cookstown.  That  Synod  met  on  the  18th  of  August.  Mr. 
Porter,  who  acted  as  clerk,  was  the  only  Non- Subscriber 
present.  He  presented  the  "  Remonstrance,"  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  his  party,  and  was  signed  by  eighteen  ministers, 
fifteen  students  or  licentiates,  one  hundi-ed  and  ninety-seven 
members  of  session,  and  three  hundred  and  fourteen  seat- 
holders.  They  asked  the  Synod  to  repeal  theu-  overtm*e8,  or 
otherwise,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  arrange  terms  of 
separation.  After  a  long  debate,  seventy-four  ministers  and 
•  Londonderry  Standard,  24th  December,  1875. 


all  the  elders  voted  for  appointing  the  Tbeologicul  Committee 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  overtures.  Three 
ministers  voted  "not,"  and  three  declined  voting.  The  Syaod 
then,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Non-Bubscribers, 
appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  the  terms  of  separation. 

Seventeen  Non-Subscribing  ministers  withdrew,  and,  on 
the  25th  of  May,  1830,  formed  the  Bemonstrant  S^Tiod  of 
Ulster.  It  is  believed  that  many  of  the  ministers  who 
remained  were  favourable  to  Non- Subscribing  or  even  to 
Arian  opinions,  but  the  pronounced  orthodoxy  of  their  con- 
gregations prevented  their  withdrawal  from  the  Synod. 

Dr.  Chalmers  and  many  others,  from  a  standpoint  of  the 
fiirictest  orthodoxy,  were  inclined  to  think  that  Cooke  had 
made  a  mistake  in  excluding  Montgomery'  and  his  followers. 
The  tide  was  running  rapidly  towards  orthodoxy.  Almost  all 
candidates  for  the  ministry  were  of  Subscribing  principles, 
and  they  were  gradually  getting  possession  of  the  Non- 
Subscribers*  pulpits  as  vacancies  occurred.  Had  matters  been 
left  as  they  were,  Arianism  would  soon  have  died  a  natural 
death  in  the  S}mod,  but  the  course  adopted  was  a  means  of 
perpetuating  its  principles  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

It  is  believed  that  Cooke  was  as  strongly  opposed  to  the 
political  as  to  the  religious  liberalism  of  Montgomery,  and  was 
jealous  of  hia  influence.  In  fact,  the  Synod  was  not  large 
enough  for  two  such  great  men,  and  Cooke,  supported  by  the 
Orangemen  without,  and  by  the  Calvinists  within,  excluded 
his  great  rival  in  order  that  he  might  reign  alone. 

The  victory  of  Cooke  was  a  victory  of  Calvinism  over 
Arminianism,  as  well  as  over  Unitarianism.  The  Methodists, 
aa  Armenians,  were  closely  joined  with  the  Non- Subscribers, 
In  fact,  Belfast  Unitarians  have  gone  so  far  as  to  reprint  the 
Rev.  John  Wesley's  sermon  on  Free  Grace,  in  which  he  tried 
to  prove  that  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  tended  to  destroy 
Christian  hoHness,  happiness,  and  good  works,  and  that  it  is 
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"  full  of  blasphemy."  It  is,  therefore,  imposaible,  as  asserted 
by  Mr.  Crookshank,  that  the  triumph  of  Calvinism  in  the 
Synod  could  be  brought  about  by  the  outside  influence  of 
Wesley  an  Methodism. 

The  Non-Subscribers,  on  their  withdrawal,*  retained  their 
share  of  Royal  Bounty  and  their  interest  in  the  Widows' 
Fund ;  but  as  a  Church  they  have  not  increased  in  either 
numbers  or  in  influence.  The  younger  ministers  soon  grew 
so  lax  in  their  theology  that  Dr.  Montgomery  was  driven  to 
advocate  the  use  of  a  creed  to  arrest  their  down-grade 
movement.  But  the  attempt  failed ;  and  this  great  and  good] 
man  was,  at  his  death  in  1865,  out  of  both  poUtical  and 
rehgious  sympathy  with  many  of  his  own  followers. 

With  regard  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Ferrie,  that  gentleman 
having  offered,  in  1829,  to  renew  his  subscription  to  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Synod's  committee 
permitted  their  students  to  attend  his  class ;  but  the  question 
of  his  orthodoxy  came  up  for  discussion  some  years  after- 
wards. 


•  Tho  followicg  ministers  thea  withdrew  from  the  Synod: — Samuel 
Arnold  (Narrow- Water),  John  Mitchel  (Niiwry),  Arthur  Neilaon 
(Kilmore),  James  Davie  (Baobridgo),  James  Lunn  {Catlingford),  Samuel 
Craig  Ncnlson  (Dromore),  John  Watson  (Greyabboy),  John  MuUigan 
(Moira),  Henry  Montgomery  (Diinmurry),  Fletcher  Blakely  (Moneyrea), 
Dayid  Whyta  (Ball«e),  Thomas  Alexander  (Cairncastio),  Bobert  CampboU 
(Templepatrick),  Kathaaiel  Alexander  (Crumlin).  Alexander  Montgomery 
(Glenarm),  William  Glendy  (Ballycarry),  and  William  Porter  (Newtown- 
limavady). 
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CHAPTER  XXXIl 


THE  DICTATORSHIP  OF  DR.   COOKE. 


|HE  battle  between  the  Old-Light  and  the  New-Light 
had  been  fought  and  won.  The  victoiy  had  been 
obtained  by  an  influence  that  was  both  religious 
and  political.  The  Presbyterian  people,  instructed  in  the 
Catechism  by  their  parents »  and  kept  in  mind  of  their  history 
by  the  Seceders,  had  remained  strictly  orthodox ;  and  their 
orthodoxy  was  a  powerful  restraint  on  the  laxity  of  New> 
Light  ministers,  A  similar  influence  was  exercised  by  the 
political  principles  of  the  people.  The  outrages  committed  by 
Roman  Catholic  rebels  in  1798,  had  caused  the  farmers  of 
Antrim  and  Down  to  pass  from  a  state  of  lawless  rebellion  to 
a  state  of  abject  submission  and  unreasoning  loyalty.  In 
many  places,  the  Orange  Society  had  a  power  almost 
dictatorial  in  directing  the  religious  as  well  as  the  political 
destinies  of  its  numerous  adherents.  But  the  New-Light 
leaders  were  supposed  to  sympathise  with  the  principles 
which  had  led  to  rebellion ;  while  Mr.  Cooke,  strongly 
aristocratic  in  his  political  tendency,  loudly  proclaimed  that 
his  party  had  no  sympathy  with  treason.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  influence  of  political  Conservatism  was  exercised 
against  religious  Liberalism ;  and  Mr.  Cooke,  supported  by 
the  power  which  sprung  from  his  orthodoxy,  and  by  the  power 
which  sprung  from  his  Tor}'ism,  was  easily  victorious.  By 
excluding  his  mighty  rival,  he  and  Mr.  Stewait,  his  Fidm 
Achates,  became  supreme  in  the  Sj-uod,  aud  the  Synod  itself 
became  stronger  to  exercise  its  authority  over  the  Presbyteries. 
Dr.  Cooke's  Tor}iBm  had  at  least  one  good  result,  as  it  made 
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many  of  the  Episcopal  landlords  more  favotirable  to  Presby- 
terianism. 

It  wa3  often  with  great  difficulty  that  the  orthodox  leaders 
could  induce  any  of  the  Belfast  newspapers  to  publish  their 
letters  or  articles.  The  Whig  was  under  Unitarian  influence, 
the  Newt-Letter  was  too  secular,  and  the  Guardian  too  High 
Church  to  desire  to  oblige  them.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Cooke 
and  hia  friends  started,  in  1829,  a  monthly  periodical,  entitled, 
the  Orthodox  Presbyterian,  in  which  they  maintained  their 
principles  for  several  years. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  a  rapidly-increasing  population  in 
Belfast,*  a  new  meeting-house  was  built  in  Fisherwick  Place, 
and  in  1828  the  Be  v.  Jamea  Morgan!  installed  pastor  of  the 
congregation  which  worshipped  there. 

Soon  afterwards,  a  Church  was  built  for  Mr,  Cooke,  in 
May  Street,  where  he  was  installed  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1829.  His  sermons  attracted  vast  crowds,  who  were  swayed 
as  if  by  the  hand  of  a  mighty  magician. 

Year  by  year  other  Churohes  were  erected  in  Belfast,  to 


•  The  population  of  Belfast,  In  1660,  waa  750 ;  in  1757,  8,549 ;  in  1831 
63.737 ;  and  in  1901  (uareviaed  return),  348.955.  Of  these  120,236  wora 
Presbyterians  In  oonnootion  with  the  General  Assembly,  for  whose 
fMJOommodatlon  were  forty-eight  churches.  Besides  these  were  two 
churches  belonging  to  the  Non-Subsortblng  Presbyterians,  four  to  the 
Reformed  Preabytoriaaa,  one  to  the  Eastern  Reformed  Presbyteriuui, 
one  to  the  United  Free  Church,  and  one  to  tho  Seoeders.  The  adhecent 
of  these  bodies  were  included  among  the  "other  perBuasionB.'' 

f  The  father  of  Dr.  Morgan  was  a  bleacher,  who  settled  at  Cooltstown, 
ftnd  became  a  convert  from  Episoopucy  to  Prosbyteriauism.  His  son, 
James,  born  in  1799,  studied  in  Glasgow,  and,  in  1B20,  was  ordained 
minister  of  Carlow,  From  thenoe  he  removed  to  Lisbum,  and  from 
Lisbum  to  Fisherwick  Place,  Belfast.  He  preached  the  truth  faithfully, 
but  in  Buoh  a  way  as  not  to  offend  even  Unitarian  members  of  hia 
oongregation.  His  energies  were  directed  to  the  special  work  of  his 
ministry,  rather  than  to  ecclesiastical  courts  or  social  intercourse. 
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meet  the  wants  of  an  increasing  population.  But  a  mistake 
was  made  in  building  them  too  large,  and  giving  one  minister 
more  work  than  he  could  possibly  perform  with  success — 
especially  when  no  provision  exists  in  our  constitution  for 
rendering  compulsory  the  employment  of  an  assistant, 
whenever  a  pastor  has  a  congregation  so  large  that  he  cannot 
discharge  all  his  duties  successfully. 

Meanwhile,  the  congregations  of  the  Secession  Synod  had 
increased  in  number  and  in  influence.  On  the  death,  in  1826, 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Edgar,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  his 
son,  the  Bev.  John  Edgar ^*  minister  of  Alfred  Place,  was 
appointed  his  successor.  In  1829,  Mr,  Edgar  began  a 
temperance  reformation,  which,  before  long,  spread  throughout 
all  Ireland.  Many  societies  were  formed,  and  thousands 
bound  themselves  to  abstain  from  distilled  spiiits.  After  a 
while,  it  was  found  that  people  could  become  drunk  on  wine 
or  beer,  and  the  associations  adopted  a  basis  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks.  This  was  further  than  Edgar 
wished  to  advance,  as  he  both  believed  and  stated  that 
teetotalism  was  "  insulting  to  God  and  disgraceful  to  man."f 
But  the  principle  that  he  ojjposed  became  supreme  in  this 
movement,  which  has  become  popular  and  powerful.  The 
warfare  against  intemperance  be^n  by  Dr.  Edgar  is  now 
carried  on  by  every  Protestant  denomination  in  the  country^ 
and  is  encom-aged  by  even  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

During  the  long  war  with  France  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce   has  risen,  and  landlords  began  to  exact  increaaed 


•  The  date  of  Dr.  Edgar's  birth  is  uncertain.  Tho  Rev.  David 
M'Kee  of  Annaghlone,  when  a  youth,  wBtehed  the  battle  of  Balliimbinch 
from  n  field  belonging;  to  bis  father's  farm  In  his  arms  was  his  httle 
nephew,  who  afterwards  was  Dr.  Edgar. — Wright's  Brontifs  in  Ireland. 

t  Killen'a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Edgar,  p.  116. 
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rents.     Bui  when  the  war  was  over,  and  prices  had  fallen, 
they  refused  to  lower  the  rents,  which  were  now  paid  with 
difficulty.     The  Presbyterian  farmers  of  Ireland  had  turned  a 
barren  waste  into  a  fruitful  field,  to  which,  unfortunately,  theyj 
had  no  legal  claim ;  and  their  landlords  often  employed,  in  tho, 
interest  of  Episcopacy,  the  power  that  sprung  from  the  owner- 
ship of  their  tenants*  property-     They  got  numerous  coimtry 
churches   built   with   public   funds    in    all    the   Presbyterian 
strongholds  of  Ulster,  and  they  canvassed  their  tenants  to 
leave  the  faith  of  their  martyred  fathers  for  the  faith  of  their  ^ 
persecutors.     In  some  instances  they  succeeded  in  getting  the* 
poor,  the  ungodly,  the  excommunicated,  and  those  who  wished] 
to  be  recognised  by  "society,"  to  worship  in  these  newly- 
erected  buildings.     The  loss  of  the  poor  we  regret.     But  the 
loss  of  a  few  who  thought  themselves  honoured  by  obtaining 
companionship  with  men  whose  only  merit  was  that  they  lived 
on  the  labour  of  others,  is  not  a  matter  for  sorrow.     These 
perverts  having  added  no  strength  to  our  Church  while  they 
remained,  inflicted  no  loss  on  it  when  they  departed. 

During  the  first  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth  centur}^  the 
population  of  Ireland  increased  with  amazing  rapidity.  The 
standard  of  comfort  was  low,  as  Keltic  cottiers  lived  chiefly  on 
potatoes  and  butter-milk.  Agricultural  holdings  were  divided 
and  sub-divided  until  too  small  to  maintain  the  families  by 
which  they  were  owned.  In  Ulster,  these  families  derived 
their  BUpport  from  the  manufacture  of  linen  rather  than  from 
agriculture.  The  flax  which  grew  on  their  land  was  spun  into 
yarn  by  the  females, '  and  was  woven  into  cloth  by  the  men, 
or  even  by  the  women.  The  money  obtained  for  home-mftde 
cloth  enabled  these  rural  manufacturers  to  pay  their  high  rents, 
and  to  hve  in  comfort.     But  the  country  stood  on  the  brink  of 


*  A  girl  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  spin  a  "  batik  "  of  yarn  every  day, 
and,  beddeB,  do  her  share  of  housdhold  work. 
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ruin.  A  majority  of  the  population  was  supported  by  either 
an  industry  soon  to  be  superseded,  or  by  an  article  of  food 
soon  to  be  blighted. 

After  many  years  of  agitation  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Daniel  O'Connell,  the  Boman  Catholics  were,  in  1829, 
admitted  to  sit  in  Pai-liament;  but  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders were  now  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote,  and  the 
county  franchise  was  raised  to  £10  a-year  of  freehold 
quahiication,  in  order  that  the  Bomanists  might,  in  one  way, 
lose  what,  in  another  way,  they  had  gained.  Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell  afterwards  exerted  all  his  energies,  but  without 
success,  to  obtain  a  repetd  of  the  Union  with  Great  Britain. 

The  Synod  of  Ulster,  with  new  Ufe  and  an  increasing 
population,  began  to  make  rapid  progress.  The  congregations 
which,  in  1830,  numbered  209,  had  increased  to  292,  ten 
years  afterwards.  The  amount  contributed  for  Home 
Missions  went  up  from  £289  in  1832,  to  £2,753  in  1839. 
Above  all,  this  revival  was  produced  by  instructing  the 
understandings  rather  than  exciting  the  emotions  of  Ulster 
PresbytGriana. 

In  1831,  the  Government  announced,  in  a  letter  written 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  G.  8.  Stanley,  their  intention  of 
establishing  in  Ireland  a  system  of  National  Education,  on  a 
basis  that  would  give  all  the  churches  equal  privileges.  This 
proposal  coming  from  the  Whigs,  was  regarded  with  great 
hostility  by  every  section  of  the  Tory  party.  The  aristocracy 
were  ready  to  oppose  anything  introduced  by  a  Government 
which  was  now  about  to  abridge  their  power  by  sweeping 
away  the  **  rotten  boroughs."  The  authorities  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  were  enraged  because  they  did  not  obtain  a  oontroUing 
power  over  the  new  scheme.  Dr.  Cooke  and  the  Orthodox  , 
Presbyterians,  now  in  close  alliance  with  the  Tory  party,  were  \ 
ready  to  oppose  anything  introduced  by  their  common  enemy. 
In  this  way  all  Conservatives  hoped  to  weaken  the  power  of  a 
2r 
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Government  that  had  dared  to  lift  up  its  hand  against  the 
aristocracy. 

The  Government' went  on  with  their  scheme,  selected  a 
Board  of  Education  consisting  of  five  Protestants  and  two 
Catholics,  and  eetablishcd  numerous  schools.  The  authorities 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  soon  came  to  terms  w-ith  the 
Ministry,  and  placed  a  number  of  their  schools  under  the  new 
Board  of  National  Education.  But  this  very  fact  was  an 
additional  reason  why  Protestants  of  all  denominations  were, 
at  first,  very  unwilling  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  system. 
They  objected  to  **  restrictions  "  placed  on  the  Bible,  which 
prevented  it  from  being  read  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and 
permitted  its  use  only  at  certain  times,  which  would  leave 
four  hours  to  secular  studies;  and  they  objected  to  the 
fact  that  in  schoola  under  Boman  CathoUo  management,  the 
dootrinea  of  Popery  would  be  taught  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
children.  Soon  after  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  appeared,  a  special 
meeting  of  Synod  was  held  at  Cookstown,  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1832.  Dr.  Cooke  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  to 
the  effect  that  the  Bible,  '*  unabridged  and  uomutilated," 
should  form  the  basis  of  National  Education,  and  that  they 
deeply  regretted  that  a  Metropolitan  Board  of  Education 
had  been  erected  with  control  over  all  schools,  teachers,  and 
school  books,  whether  for  literary  or  religious  education. 
They  strongly  objected  to  the  "absolute  and  despotic'*  power 
of  this  Board,  which  they  pronounced  to  be  contrary  to  the 
••  soundest  principles  of  political  economy."  Above  all,  they 
were  opposed  to  the  Board's  contemplated  interference  with 
the  *^  integrity  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  Scriptures,"  and 
they  drew  up  a  petition  to  Parliament  based  on  these 
resolutions. 

Notwithstanding  the  attitude  of  Dr.  Cooke,  many  ministers 
of  the  Synod  thought  that  the  new  system  might,  with  some 
slight  changes,  become  a  valuable  means  of   improving  the 
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education  of  the  country.  The  Rev.  James  Carlile  accepted 
the  offer  of  a  seat  on  the  Board,  and,  in  1S32,  he  became 
refiident  commissioner,  having  general  oversight  of  establish- 
ing schools,  preparing  school  books,  and  organizing  the  whole 
system.  lie  accepted  this  position  because  he  hoped  that 
the  new  schools  would  be  a  means  of  imparting  a  sound 
Scriptural  knowledge  to  a  large  number  of  Roman  Catholics. 
The  idea  of  separate  religious  instruction  was  not  at  first 
adopted,  and  Cathohc  children,  if  their  parents  offered  no 
objection,  might  read  the  Bible  in  schools  taught  by 
Protestant  teachers,  The  reading  books  compiled  by  Mr. 
Carlile  contained  a  vast  amount  of  Scriptural  information, 
without  any  sectarian  tendency,  and,  in  this  way,  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  were  taught  to  many  who  sat  in  darkness. 

One  difficulty  that  Mr.  Carlile  encountered  in  this  work 
was  an  objection  made  by  Roman  Catholics  to  the  authorised 
version  of  the  Scriptures.  This  difficulty  he  met  by  preparing 
a  new  translation  of  certain  portions  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
familiarly  known  as  "  Scripture  Extracts."  The  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop,  Murray,  who  was  singularly  mild  in  his 
disposition,  offered  no  objection ;  Dr.  Garble  thought  it  was 
better  that  a  large  class  of  th^people  should  have  some  of  the 
Bible  than  none  of  the  Bible ;  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if, 
in  many  schools,  there  would  be  united  religious  as  well  as 
united  secular  education. 

But  this  book  of  •*  Scripture  Extracts "  evoked  strong 
hostility  from  Dr.  Cooke  and  the  Synod  of  Ulster.  It 
••  mutilated  "  the  Bible.  It  "  licensed  "  one  part  of  the  sacred 
volume  in  preference  to  another  part,  although  God  bad 
inspired  and  deUvered  the  whole  under  Divine  authority. 
Besides  all  this,  the  power  which  was  vested  in  Mr.  Carlile 
with  respect  to  the  books  used  for  rehgious  instruction,  gave 
him  a  supremacy  over  a  church  '•  the  absolute  parity  of  whose 
ministers  is,  and  ev«r  has  been,  one  of  her  distinguishing 
characteristics.'* 
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The  Secession  Church  took  up  a  much  more  reasonable 
and  moderate  position,  The  Belfast  PreBb>^ery  of  that 
Church  passed)  in  1832,  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  although 
they  were  anxious  to  see  certain  modifications  iiitroduced  into 
the  proposed  system  of  National  Education,  yet  they  felt 
persuaded,  that  moat  false  and  caluminous  charges  of  an 
attempt  to  rob  the  people  of  the  Bible »  and  to  mutilate  the 
Scriptures,  had  been  brought  against  the  Government  by 
political  partizans  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  th© 
ministry  and  perpetuating  State  abuses. 

Next  year  the  agitation  had  become  so  strong  against  the 
new  system  of  education  that  even  the  Secession  S)Tiod — 
tinable  to  stand  the  storm — passed  a  resolution,  recommending 
members  to  "  discountenance  "  any  system  of  education  which 
did  not  secure  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  schools,  for 
those  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  might  wish  it. 
This  principle  had  been  already  admitted  by  the  Board,  and  I 
conclude  that  the  resolution  of  the  Synod  was  simply  to  pleas 
the  Presbyterian  people,  who  had  nosv  begun  to  look  to  th« 
Orange  Society  rather  than  to  their  Church  for  guidance  in 
poUtical  and  even  in  religious  questions.     Ulster  Toryism  had 

I  condemned  the  new  system.  The  fiat  went  forth,  and 
Orangemen  were  prepaied  to  execute  the  decree.  Meeting 
were  held,  speeches  deUvered,  letters  written,  and  poems' 
published.  The  mob  was  certainly  animated  by  a  real  fear 
that  Popery  would  somehow  creep  in  through  the  National 
schools;  but  the  men  who  pulled  the  strings  and  made  the 
puppets  move,  wished  to  overthrow  a  Liberal  Government 
that  had  dared  to  attack  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  Rev.  James  Porter,  Secession  minister  of  Drumlee, 
Co.  Down,  ventured  to  place  his  school  under  the  new  Board ; 
but  his  teacher  was  expelled  by  an  armed  mob,  and  Mr. 
Porter  himself  assaulted.  Still  he  persevered,  and  was  at 
last  victorious  over  all  opposition. 
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The  Rev.  Alexander  Palterson,  a  Syuod  of  Ulster  minister 
in  Ballyaiena,  when  placing  his  school  under  the  Board, 
arranged  for  the  Bible  to  be  read  every  day  from  half-past  one 
till  half-past  t)>ree  o'clock.  But  he  had  committed  the 
unpardonable  crime  of  opposing  Dr.  Cooke  in  the  Synod,  and 
his  people  were  now  led  to  believe  that  he  had  placed  the 
Bible  "under  restriction.**  At  his  next  communion,  only 
about  one-half  of  the  members  attended,  and  he  was  forced  to 
withdraw  his  school  from  the  Board  in  order  to  preserve  hie 
own  influence/^ 

While  Dr.  Cooke  led  the  Syuod  to  oppose  this  new  system 
of  education,  the  Rev.  George  McClelland  (Ahoghill)  and  the 
Rev.  "William  Kennedy  McKay  (Portglenone),  led  a  section  of 
the  Orangemen  in  a  much  more  forcibly  expressed  opposition 
against  all  Protestant  schools  in  their  neighbourhood  that 
had  been  placed  under  the  obnoxious  Board  of  Education, 
Mr.  McClelland,  accompanied  by  a  mob,  took  possession  of 
several  houses  of  worship  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinaiy 
services,  and  addressed  the  assembled  congregations  on  the 
iniquity  of  the  National  system  of  education.  At  the  head  of 
5,000  foUowers,  he  marched  to  every  Protestant  school  in  his 
own  district,  dismissed  the  children,  smashed  everything 
considered  oflfensive,  and  painted  crosses,  together  with  the 
letter  '*P,"to  denote  "Popery,"  on  the  doors  and  windows. 
After  this  successful  crusade,  he  held  a  meeting  in  a  field  near 
Ballymena,  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  dehvering  His  Holy 
Word  from  "false  imprisonment."  At  the  next  meeting  of 
Synod,  Mr.  McKay  was  severely  censured;  and  McClelland 
1*' suspended,"  but  he  was  afterwards  restored.  The  punish- 
[ment  of  both  would  have  been  more  severe  had  they  not  been 
[nnder  Di'.  Cooke's  protection. 

In  1833,  the  Synod  of  Ulster  made  certain  propositions  to 

*  Evidence  of  Mr,  Patterson  before  a  Parliomontary  Committee  in 
1837. 
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the  Board  iuvolving  the  right  of  parents  to  demand  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  shonld  be  read  daring  an  appointed  time  of 
the  school  hours.  To  these  propositions  the  Commissionera 
agreed,  and  Mr.  Carlilc  issued  a  ciroular  informing  the 
members  of  Synod  (hat  the  Board  had  acceded  to  their 
terms. 

Next  year  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  ministers 
and  people  of  the  Church  might  make  application  for  aid  from 
the  Board  of  Education.  This  did  not  suit  Dr.  Cooke.  He 
shifted  his  ground,  and  opposed  the  motion  with  a  demand  for 
^J'*  the  "  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."     His 

amendment  was  carried  by  56  ministers  and  25  elders  as 
against  62  ministers  and  12  elders. 

The  Synod  now  proceeded  to  establish  an  educational 
system  of  their  own.  In  December,  1834,  a  special  meeting 
was  held  in  Belfast,  at  which  their  mission-directors  were 
temporarily  appointed  directors  of  the  proposed  system,  a 
treasurer  was  chosen,  and  money  subscribed.  Soon  after- 
wards the  new  system  was  in  working  order,  and  it  waa 
continued  until  the  terms  offered  by  the  Government  were 
accepted. 

In  1839,  the  Synod  had  127  schools,  with  6,590  children 
on  the  rolls.  The  great  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  to  raise 
money  sufficient  to  pay  teachers,  as  the  Presbyterian  mob 
was  more  inclined  to  smash  the  furnitm'e  of  schools  which 
*•  imprisoned  the  Bible"  than  to  contribute  money  for  sup- 
porting the  kind  of  schools  that  they  demanded.  The  amount 
raised  by  the  Synod  was  suflScient  to  pay  only  about  five 
pounds  a-year  to  each  teacher,  and  the  system  was,  therefore, 
a  failuie.  Ministers  began  to  seek  aid  from  the  National 
Board,  Cooke  saw  that  he  was  defeated,  and,  in  1840,  he 
permitted  the  Synod  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the 
Government,  which  were  in  principle  the  same  as  they  had 
offered  seven  years  previously. 
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Since  that  time  the  Eoman  Catholic  Commissioners  have 
been  made  equal  in  number  to  the  Protestants ;  most  of  the 
Board's  rules  have  been  changed;  the  system  is  now  more 
denominational ;  and,  in  many  respects,  it  is  open  to  much 
more  serious  objections  than  when  it  was  so  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  Protestants  of  Ulster.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
raised  very  greatly  the  educational  standard  in  Ireland,  and 
baa  made  the  English  language  almost  universal  in  the 
country. 

Looking  back  at  the  action  of  Dr.  Cooke,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  he  wished  to  injure  a  Liberal  Government 
that  was  pressing  on  from  one  measure  of  reform  to  another ; 
but  the  action  of  the  Synod  was  most  absurd  and  disastrous. 
Borne  Juid  got  her  share,  yet  the  SjTiod  of  Ulster  spurned 
what  she  was  offered  because  her  rival  had  got  more  than 
enough.  By  not  taking  advantage  of  the  system  at  first,  our 
Church  lost  much  of  the  influence  that  we  might  now  possess 
in  administering  this  educational  endowment.  Thus  the 
Bynod  acted  seventy  years  ago,  and  the  same  principles  seem 
to  guide  our  General  Assembly  at  present.  Notwithstanding 
our  strong  and  rightful  opposition,  the  Boman  Catholic  and 
Episcopal  Churches  have  obtained  sectarian  training  institu- 
tions for  teachers.  We  hold  back,  and  will  not  take  what  we 
might  easily  obtain.  If  the  gift  be  forced  into  our  hands,  then 
we  will  oast  it  from  us,  or  else  insist  that  others  be  joined  with 
US  in  sharing  the  advantage  which  we  could  keep  for  oui'selvea. 

In  1832,  the  Liberal  Government  passed  a  Beform  Bill. 
AH  the  smaller  "pocket"  boroughs  were  swept  away,  The 
franchise  qualification  was  fixed  at  £50  a-year  of  rent,  or  £10 
of  leasehold  in  the  counties,  and  at  £10  a-year  of  rent  or 
holding  in  the  boroughs.  But,  as  no  provision  was  made  for 
protecting  the  farmer-serfs  from  the  oppression  of  landlords 
and  rectors,  political  agitation  continued. 

The  reformed  Parliament,  in  1833,  passed  an  Act  by  which, 
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Ihe  Bev.  JoKn  Knox  Leslie,  now  *'  Father  of  the  General 
Assemhly," 

For  many  years  the  work  of  this  mission  was  successful 
among  both  Calholics  and  Protestants.  The  fruits  of  that 
work  may  now  be  seen  in  the  numerous  congregations  that 
were  established  throughout  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland, 
consisting  of  a  few  converts  from  the  Episcopal  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches,  and  many  settlers  from  Ulster  and 
Scotland. 

Meanwhile,  disputes  that  had  arisen  in  some  localities 
between  adherents  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  Bemonstrant 
Synod  regarding  the  possession  of  church  property,  bad  led  to 
litigation.  In  Killinchy  and  Clough  the  orthodox  party  made 
good  their  claims.  The  result  of  these  trials  would  probably 
have  induced  the  adherents  of  the  Assembly  in  other  congrega- 
tions to  take  proceedings  for  recovering  the  buildbgs  erected 
by  their  Trinitarian  forefathers,  but  the  Dissenters'  Chapels 
Act,  passed  in  1844,  secured  the  Bemonstrants  in  possession  of 
this  property. 

The  discontentment  that  had  long  existed  as  a  result  of  the 
abuses  in  Church  and  State  had  of  late  increased,  and  the 
Reformed  Parliament  seemed  inclined  to  remove  some  of  the 
existing  grievances.  In  order  to  excite  the  strong  spirit  of 
Protestantism  possessed  by  the  people,  aod  thus  divert  their 
attention  from  the  injustice  which  they  suffered,  a  vast  meeting 
was  gathered  in  October,  1834,  by  the  landlords,  at  Hills- 
borough. Dr.  Cooke  appeared  on  the  platform,  and  raised 
wonderful  enthusiasm  by  stating  that  he  published  the  banns 
of  matrimony  between  the  Presbj'terian  and  Episcopal 
Churches.  But  he  seemed  to  forget  that  there  was  no 
common  principle  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  that  union, 
so  long  as  the  Established  Church  held  the  doctrine  of 
Apostolic  Succession,  in  consequence  of  which,  while  ack- 
nowledging the  orders  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  she  denied  the 
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validity  of  the  oi*dei'8  of  all  other  denominatioDS  of  British 
Protestants. 

Four  years  afterwards,  the  payment  of  tithes  was  transferred 
from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  but  that  gave  little  relief,  as 
the  tenant  had  soon  to  pay  an  increased  rent,  more  than  equal 
to  the  tithe  from  which  he  had  been  relieved.  It  prevented, 
however,  the  agitation  and  riota  to  which  the  collection  of 
tithes  had  lately  given  rise. 

From  a  denominational  census  of  Ireland,  taken  in  1834,  it 
was  found  that  the  larger  denominations  were  as  follows  : — 
Roman  Catholics,       ...     6.437.712 


Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, 
All  Others, 


852,064 
642,356 

21.808 


Total,  ...     7.943,940 

In  this  enumeration,  most  of  the  Methodists  were  included 
among  the  Episcopalians,  aa  many  followers  of  Wesley  had 
not,  even  then,  begun  to  regard  themselves  aa  a  sect,  although 
their  preachers  had  taken  upon  them  to  discharge  the  functions 
of  clerg^Tnen.  The  Presbyterians  were  almost  altogether 
confined  to  Ulster,  while  the  Episcopalians  were  distributed 
over  Ireland.  This  rendered  them  more  exposed  to  absorption 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  maiorit}^  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Presbyterians  forming  the  substantial  middle  class  farmers, 
were  more  liable  to  loss  by  emigration. 

In  1834,  the  Government  placed  those  Secession  ministers 
who  received  only  £40  of  Royal  Bounty,  in  the  class  who 
received  £50,  and,  henceforth,  there  were  only  two  classes 
among  the  Secession  clerg^Tnen.  In  this  year  both  the 
Secession  Synod  and  the  Synod  of  Ulster  withdrew  their 
students  from  the  class  of  Mr,  Ferrie,  Professor  of  Metaphysics 
and  Ethics  in  the  Royal  Academical  Institution.  Dr.  Cooke 
and   Mr.   Molyneaux   took   charge   of    the    S^Tiod  of   Ulster 
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students,  and,  after  some  time,  the  Seoesaion  studeots  were 
placed  under  the  oare  of  Professor  Calms  and  Professor 
Stevelly, 

As  there  were  many  ministers  who  had  not  hitherto  taken 
advantage  of  the  Stvbhath  School  system  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  their  people,  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  in  1834,  passed 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  there  ought  to  be  well  regulated 
Sabbath  Schools  in  every  congregation,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  ministers  and  elders,  and  that  "  in  each  place 
of  worship  "  there  should  be  a  school  "especially  for  adults," 
to  which  the  minister  ought  to  pay  "particular  attention." 
Besides  this,  a  plan  was  adopted  for  a  Foreign  Mission,  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  of  a  special  Synod  held  in  Dublin. 
Presbyteries  were  re-arranged  and  increased  to  twenty-four  in 
number.  It  was  resolved  to  form  new  congregations  in  places 
where  they  were  urgently  required ;  and  active  measures 
were  taken  to  bring  under  "discipline"  a  number  of  very 
inefficient  ministers. 

The  Synod  of  Ulster,  in  1835,  appointed  Mr.  Samuel 
Davidson  to  fill  a  newly  established  chair  of  Biblical  criticism. 
The  same  year  an  overture,  brought  forward  by  the  Rev.  John 
Brown  of  Aghadoey,  was  adopted,  requiring  all  who  became 
ministers  or  licentiates  of  the  church  to  subscribe  to  this 
formula  and  no  other: — "I  believe  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  to  be  founded  upon  and  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  as  such  I  subscribe  it  as  the  Confession  of  my 
Faith."  The  next  year,  this  overture  was  confirmed  by  a 
majority  of  94  ministers  and  31  elders  against  20  ministers 
and  8  elders.  At  the  same  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed 
reviving  an  old  law  which  enjoined  public  baptism. 

The  year  1836  was  rendered  famous  by  a  public  discussion 
in  Belfast,  conducted  by  Dr*  Cooke,  on  the  one  side,  in  favour 
of  all  the  religious  establishments  of  Britain,  and  by  Dr. 
Bitchie  of  Edinburgh,  on   the  other  side  against  them.     A, 
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gentlemeul  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  informed  me  that, 
at  first,  when  Dr.  Ritchie  was  delivering  what  he 
previouBly  prepared,  he  held  hia  own  very  well;  but  at  last,' 
when  the  disputants  began  to  reply  to  one  another,  Dr.  Cooke 
was  easily  victorious. 

In  1837,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Seaton  Reid  was  appointed 
by  the  Synod  of  Ulster  to  lectore  on  Ecclesiastical  History 
and  Pastoral  Theology.*  He  was  then  minister  of  Carrick- 
fergus,  and  held  the  important  position  of  Clerk  of  Synod,  to 
which  he  had  been  chosen  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Porter^ 
In  1834,  he  had  published  the  first  volume  of  his  history 
the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  second  volume  had 
just  been  issued.  Even  Macaulay  admits  that  this  history,  for 
many  transactions,  is  the  best  authority  in  existence. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Boyd  of 
Londonderry,  an  Episcopal  curate,  published  a  work  in  which 
he  made  a  furious  attack  on  Presbyterianism,  A  few  months 
afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boyton,  rector  of  Tullyaghuiah,  in 
a  visitation  sermon  described  Presbyterian  clergymen  as 
"  humanly  appointed  professors  of  the  art  of  persuasion.**  A 
challenge  being  thus  given,  four  Synod  of  Ulster  ministers — 
the  Rev.  William  M'Clure,  the  Rev.  James  Denham,  the  Rev. 
A,  P.  Goudy,  and  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Killen— published,  in  1839, 
a  reply  entitled,  ♦'  Presbyterianism  Defended.*' 

The  Rev.  William  M'Clure  was  son  of  a  Belfast  merchant, 
and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Thompson  of  Cammoney^ 
He  studied  in  Belfast,  and,  in  1825,  was  ordained  as  colleague 
to  Mr,  Hay  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  LondondeiTy. 


•  Tbe  Rev,  JamoB  Seaton  Reid,  D.D.,  born  in  1798,  was  ordained 
minister  of  Donegoro  in  1819t  installed  minister  of  Carrlckfergus  in  1823i 
appointed  Clerk  of  Synod  in  1830,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  1837, 
and,  in  1841.  Profefisor  of  EccIesia«tioal  and  Civil  Hiatorj  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  He  died  in  1851,  before  his  great  work  wai 
completed. 
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Although  not  a  very  brilliant  preacher,  his  piety,  popularity, 
and  faithfulness  rendered  him  a  fiuccesaful  nainister.  He  was 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  in  1834,  of  the  Aaseoibly  in 
1847,  and  was,  for  a  long  time,  convener  of  the  Colonial 
Mission.  His  brother,  Sir  Thomas  M'Clure,  Bart.,  represented 
Belfast,  and,  afterwards,  County  Derry,  in  Parliament. 

The  Rev.  James  Denham,  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Denham 
of  Killeshandra,  studied  theology  under  Dr.  Haona,  and,  in 
1826,  was  ordained  at  Brigh,  County  Tyrone.  In  1837,  he 
was  installed  minister  of  the  new  Presbyterian  Church,  Great 
James's  Street,  Londonderry.  He  was  a  dignified  and 
successful  minister,  and,  in  1839,  was  Moderator  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Porter  Goudy,  son  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Goudy  of  Ballywalter,  and  of  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  Rev, 
James  Porter,  was  bom  in  1809.  Ho  entered  Belfast  College 
in  1823,  and,  in  1831,  became  assistant  and  successor  to  the 
Rev.  James  Sinclair  of  Glastry.  In  1833  he  removed  to 
Strabane,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1858. 

Dr.  Goudy  was  Liberal  in  poHtics,  and  Conservative  in 
Theology.  Animated  by  the  same  hatred  of  landlordism 
which  had  sent  his  grandfather  to  the  scaffold,  he  attacked 
with  asperity  both  the  aristocracy  and  their  Church ;  but 
Conservative  in  his  Theology,  he  was  opposed  to  that 
Unitarianism  now  professed  by  the  party  to  which  his 
illustrious  ancestor  had  belonged.  Distinguished  by  his 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  wit,  humour,  and  invective 
on  the  platform,  he  was  the  first  minister  of  the  Assembly  to 
meet  Dr.  Cooke  on  equal  terms,  and  curb  his  dictatorial 
power. 

The  Rev.  William  Dool  Killen,  a  descendant  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Brice,  was,  in  1829,  ordained  minister  of  Raphoe.  In 
1841,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
Belfast,  and  discharged  with  success  the  duties  of  that  office 
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until  1889,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  old  age.  He 
completed  Dr.  Beid's  History  of  the  Irish  Presbyterii 
Church,  compiled  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,  am 
various  works  relating  to  the  early  Christian  Church.  In 
1901,  when  over  ninety-five  years  of  age,  he  published  his 
Beminiscences,  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable 
nanative.  Dr.  Killen's  style  is  clear  and  attractive ;  but  he 
ftucceeds  better  in  recording  events  than  in  discussing  their 
causes  or  their  consequences.* 

The  authors  of  "  Presbyterianism  Defended  "  took  up  each 
a  separate  part  of  the  controversy,  and  they  proved  plainly 
from  Scripture  and  from  history,  the  validity  of  Presbyterian 
Church  government.  Mr,  Boyd  replied  in  a  work  entitled, 
"Episcopacy,  Ordination,  Lay  Eldership,  and  Liturgies," 
which  was  little  more  than  a  series  of  blunders.  To  this 
treatise  his  opponents  rejoined  in  the  "  Plea  of  Presbytery." 
They  pointed  out  plainly  Mr.  Boyd's  misquotations,  false- 
hoods, and  inconclusive  arguments.  Having  a  good  cause 
and  a  blundering  opponent,  they  struck  hard,  and  aroused  the 
wrath  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  After  some  time,  Mr.  Boyd 
published  a  reply  entitled,  "  Misrepresentation  Befuted,"  in 
which  he  charged  his  opponents  with  "  vulgarity,"  "  trickei7," 
and  •* vindictive  calumny";  and  even  accused  them  with 
••  meanness,"  because  they  had  noticed  his  inaccuracies. 

The  authors  of  the  "Pica"  rejoined  with  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Mcnc  Tekel,  in  which  Mr.  Goudy  poured  forth  a 
perfect  torrent  of  wit,  humour,  invective,  and  witheiing  scorn, 
proving  plainly  ••  that  public  condemnation  is  sure,  eventually, 
to  be  the  fate  of  him  who  sacrifices  principle  on  the  shrine  of 
vanity,  and  purchases  notoriety  at  the  expense  of  truth." 
Writhing  under  the  lash,  Mr.  Boyd  seems  to  have  lost  any 
literaij  power  he  previously  possessed,  and  published  a  large* 


*  Dr.  Killen  died  on  the  10th  of  January,  1909. 
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book  entitled,  **  Epaaoopaoy  ftod  Ptv^ylery."  viiieh 
Goudy  described  as  *'  a  liieraiy  Bhortian,  wfaieh  bo  oms  ew 
read,  and  no  periodieal  e?er  vefiewed."  Mr.  Boj^i  aooo  sfter- 
wards  lef  &  Deny,  and  the  eoDtrorersy  e^me  to  mo  end.  TSm 
"Flea  of  PresbjTtery '*  went  throng  thiee  editiow^  aod  ill 
authors  received  a  vo4e  ol  tbajiks  for  (bdr  HVfiees  Iram  d^ 
Synod  of  Ulster,  which  wae  Use  ImI 
body  before  its  unioo  with  the 

In  1838,  the  GovenuDeoi; 
tion  by  which  the  Royal  Bonrty  h^ 
Preserving  the  Tested  inierestB  of  thoee 
they  now  granted  £75  Irish,  or  £69  4fl.  6d. 
minister  in  charge  of  eithio'  a  Seeenioo  or  Synod  of  Ubter 
congregation.  Two  yeara  afterwarda«  it  wae 
the  case  of  all  fntone  mintstet^  MttlemeB 
would  have  to  consist  of  at  teaet  twehre  fimiiiri,  or  iltj 
individuals,  contributing  not  less  than  £35  of  J«arly 
of  which  £15  might  oomfi  £roi&  the  vahse  of  m 
an  endo^vment*  If  a  oew  eoogrogalaoo  fcdffilled 
tions  for  three  years  it  reeetved  a  ahaie  el  the 
regulation  rather  stimn?ali>d  the  work  of 
in  districts  where  Pre6b3ptenaxiitiD  wae  ilRai^  hat  it 
sometimes  a  hindranee  to  plaoea  where  it 

The  same  year,  a  most  importaiii  eoriee  waa 
Presbyterians  by  Mr.  James  Gihsoo,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  BeUaet,  who 
passed  which  legalised  any  oalh  taken  in  either  a  ovil  or 
criminal  case,  in  whatever  form  the  person  sweanog  eoD- 
soientiously  approves. 

The  abnormal  increase  of  the  Irish  popohtaon  had 
a  corresponding  iiusrease  in  the  Qnmher  of  the  poor; 
ever  a  famine  arose,  omltitodes  dwd  with  hoo^K.  If  sb 
epidemic  occurred,  maoy  miserable  heinge,  eseinded  boat  the 
houses  of  farmers,  perished  to  ntde  hats  boilt  for  thefli  to  the 
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fields.     As  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  the  Government,  in  1638» 
introduced  a  system  of  relieving  persons  who  were  destitute* 
The  country  was  divided  into  Unions.     In  each  of  thesQ  a^ 
"workhouse*'  was  built,  where  the  poor  had  a  right  to  bjl 
supported  by  means  of  a  tax  levied  on  holdings  in  proportion 
to  their  valuation. 

Some  years  previously,  a  dispute  had  arisen  between  the 
Rev.  Michael  Crotty,  Boman  Catholic  curate  of  Birr,  and  th< 
authorities  of  his  Church.  At  last,  Mr.  Crotty  declared^ 
himself  independent  of  ecclesiastical  control^  and  continued, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  to  hold  religious  services.  Soon 
afterwards,  he  was  joined  by  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  William 
Crotty.  Both  were  excommunicated  by  their  Church,  but] 
they  continued  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and,  year  by  year,  to 
draw  nearer  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Protestantism. 
The  Rev.  Michael  Crotty  at  last  left  the  neighbourhood,  and 
joined  the  Episcopal  Church ;  but  the  Rev.  William  Crotty 
and  his  adherents  were,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1839.  received 
into  connection  with  the  Synod  of  Ulster.  This  was  the 
origin  of  our  congregation  in  Birr.  Afterwards,  Mr.  Crotty 
removed  to  Roundstone,  where  he  did  good  work  in  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  while  Dr.  Carlile,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  prosecuted  a  successful  Mission  in  Birr. 

A  railway  from  Belfast  to  Lisburn  was  finished  in  July, 
1839,  and  it  was  opened  to  Portadown  in  November,  1841, 
Before  many  years  Ireland  was  intersected  by  several  lines  of 
railway.  The  result  has  been  a  decided  advantage  to  Presby- 
terianism,  as  it  enables  ministers  to  attend  the  different  courts 
of  their  church  with  less  trouble  and  expense  than  formerly, 
and  renders  it  less  diflicult  to  supply  isolated  mission  stations 
in  the  south  and  west  of  the  kingdom. 

As  the  Secession  Synod  and  the  Synod  of  Ulster  held  now 
the  same  doctrines,  and  received  a  similar  endowment  from 
the  State,  many  earnest  members  of  both  Churches  began  to 
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think  that  the  time  h&d  come  for  their  anion,  and  this  idea 
was  often  publicly  expressed.  One  Saturday  in  the  year  1838, 
a  Secession  student  and  a  Synod  of  Ulster  student,  who  had 
chanced  to  meet,  formed  the  plan  of  trying  to  maintain  a 
onited  prayer  meeting,  in  addition  to  the  two  prayer  meetings 
which  were  abready  carried  on  by  the  students  of  their 
respective  Synods.  This  plan  was  adopted  with  success.  A 
united  meeting  for  prayer  was  begun  on  the  8tb  of  January, 
1839,  and  Mr.  Robert  Knox  was  chosen  secretary.  Before 
long,  the  students  connected  with  this  organisation  began  to 
agitate  for  a  union  of  the  Synods,  On  the  19th  of  April, 
they  were  addressed  by  the  Eev.  John  Coulter  of  Gilnahirk, 
on  the  advantages  which  he  thought  likely  to  result  from 
a  united  Church.  This  address  was  published,  and  the 
idea  it  advocated  was  well  received  by  pastors  and  people 
of  the  Ulster  Synod.  A  large  majority  of  the  Secession 
ministers  were  of  the  same  mind,  but  a  small  minority  of 
the  ministers  and  a  strong  minority  of  the  people  were 
opposed  to  a  coalescence.  Some  of  them  said  that  a  union 
of  Synods  would  be  like  pouring  clean  water  into  dirty 
water,  which  would  pollute  the  one  without  purifying 
the  other.  But  this  party  had  no  leader  of  power  or 
popularity,  and  the  Secession  people  followed  their 
ministers. 

In  1839,  memorials  in  favour  of  union  were  presented  to 
both  Synods,  and  each  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
proposal.  A  basis  of  union  was  adopted ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1840,  the  Synods  held  special  meetings  in  Belfast,  and 
agreed  upon  general  terms  of  incorporation,  leaving  the  details 
to  be  arranged  by  committees. 

On  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  July,  1840,  the  Synod  of  Ulster 

met  in  May  Street  Church,  Belfast,  and  the  Secession  Synod 

in    Liinen  Hall   Street   Church.      Some  necessary  business 

having  been  transacted,  the  onion  was  consummated  on  the 
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10th  of  July.  At  eleven  o'clock  that  day,  both  Synods  BJ'osd, 
and  proceeded  to  Rosemary  Street  Church.  Meeting  on  the 
way,  they  mingled  together.  The  Rev.  James  Elder  of 
Pinvoy,  commonly  called  "The  Gun  of  the  Gospel/'  as 
moderator,  walked  in  front  of  the  procession,  on  the  part  of 
the  Synod  of  Ulster;  but  the  Rev.  Alexander  Rentoul,  M.D., 
moderator  of  the  Secession  Synod,  being  one  of  the  minority 
who  objected  to  the  basis  of  union,  refused  to  occupy  a  similstr 
position  on  behalf  of  his  own  Church,  and  his  place  was 
supplied  by  the  Rev.  John  Rogers  of  Glasoar,  who,  repre- 
senting the  Secession  Synod,  walked  beside  Mr.  Elder.  Thus 
the  long  procession  passed  through  the  streets  and  entered 
Rosemary  Street  Church.  After  devotional  exercises,  the  Act 
of  Union  was  read  by  Dr.  Reid,  the  historian,  clerk  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster.  Dr.  Hanna  was  chosen  moderator,  and  the 
court  was  constituted  as  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  There  were  then  292 
congregations  connected  with  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  141 
with  the  Secession  Synod ;  and  the  United  Church  contained 
nearly  650,000  Presbyterian  people.  The  moderator  of  the 
Secession  S}'nod  and  about  fourteen  other  ministers  refused  at 
first  to  join  the  General  Assembly. 

In  deference  to  a  strong  feeling  which  prevailed  among  the 
Seceders,  it  was  arranged  that  elders  should  be  regularly 
ordained,  and  that  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  vacant 
congregations  would  be  duly  elected  if  they  were  supported, 
by  two- thirds  of  the  voters,  even  they  failed  to  secure  the 
votes  of  those  who  paid  two-thirds  of  the  stipend.  But 
communicants  who  did  not  pay  stipend  were  not  to  have  a 
right  to  vote  as  they  had  in  the  Secession  Church.  The 
Synod  of  Ulster  had  previously  determined  to  commence  a 
foreign  mission,  and  had  made  preHminary  an*angements. 
This  work  was  now  completed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
whose   first   public    act  was  to   set  apart  the   Rev.  James 
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Glasgow  and  the  Bev.  Alexander  Kerr  as  missioDaries  to 
India.* 

The  Secession  congregations,  except  those  in  Dublin,  Bray, 
and  Drogheda,  were  situated  in  Ulster,  and  were  generally 
composed  of  respectable  tniddle-class  farmers.  During  the 
twenty-two  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  union  of 
Burghers  and  Antiburghcrs,  great  progress  had  been  made. 
Before  that  union,  each  of  these  sections  occupied  a  district  of 
its  own,  which  prevented  the  evils  that  might  have  sprang 
from  rivalry.  Each  of  the  early  Antiburgher  ministerial 
charges  — Lylehill,  Co.  Antrim;  MarkethiU,  Co.  Armagh;  and 
Newtownlimavady,  Co.  Derry — represented  a  wide  distnct,  in 
which  were  several  stations  that  afterwards  became  congrega- 
tions. From  these  centres  the  Antiburghers  made  progress  in 
Antrim,  Armagh,  North  Derry,  and  North  Donegal,  occupying 
the  towns  of  Belfast  and  Londonderry. 

The  Burghers  began  in  Down,  where  they  established 
congregations  at  Boardmills  and  Drumgooland.  From  thence 
they  advanced  to  Cahans  in  Monaghanj  and  Clenanees  in 
Tyrone.  Each  of  these  congregations  formed  a  centre  of 
missionary  operations,  and,  in  this  way,  the  Burghers  spread 
westwards  into  Donegal  and  northwards  into  Derrj\  They 
took  up  the  greater  part  of  Down  ;  they  even  shared  Armagh 
and  Antrim  with  the  other  section  of  Seceders.  In  this  way 
the  Burghers  became  so  strong  that  they  brought  70  ministers 
into  the  United  Synod  of  1818,  while  only  27  were  contri- 
buted by  the  Antiburghers.  These  different  parties  were 
completely  amalgamated  before  their  union  with  the  Synod  of 


*  The  Bev.  Robert  Jeffrey,  M.A...  publiBbed  on  ezoeddingly  ciaver 
hiatory  of  our  Indian  Mission.  Mr.  Jeffrey  was  sou  of  the  Rev.  David 
Jeffrey  (GreyabbejJ  He  was  ordained  minister  of  Glenwberry  in  1868, 
was  afterwards  in  charge  of  a  Free  Church  congregation  in  Bombay,  and, 
at  the  time  of  hii  death,  on  the  2l3t  of  October^  1S95,  was  minister  of 
Second  Portadown. 
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Ulster  in  1840 — just  as  the  congregations  of  the  Assembly  are 
DOW  so  thoroughly  united  that  many  of  them  hardly  know 
whether  they  were  Secession  or  Synod  of  Ulster  before  theyj 
coalesced  to  form  one  denomination. 

In  the  very  yeoj:  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  SeoeBSion^ 
Synod  united,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  was  rent 
asunder,  as  the  result  of  a  controversy  that  had  been  oanied 
on  between  Br.  Paul  of  Carrickfergus,  and  Dr.  Houston  of 
Enockbracken,  regarding  the  power  and  duties  of  the  CiTil 
Magistrate.  That  controversy  was  brought  into  the  Synod. 
Dr.  Houston  and  the  majority  strictly  maintained  the  original 
principles  of  their  Church  with  regard  to  the  Civil  Magistrate, 
holding  that  he  was  bound  to  punish  ofifenders  against  the^ 
first  table  of  the  law,  such  as  blasphemers  or  heretics,  as  well 
as  offenders  against  the  second  table  of  the  law,  such  as  thieves 
or  murderers;  and  also  that  it  would  be  sinful  for  their 
members  to  take  part  in  the  goverament  of  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  Dr.  Paul  and  his  followers  professed  principles 
that  more  nearly  resembled  the  opinions  of  the  Assembly. 
Finding  themselves  in  a  minority,  they  withdrew  from  their 
Church  and  founded  the  Eastern  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Synod,  which  has  lately,  in  doctrine  and  discipline ►  drawn 
very  near  to  the  Assembly. 

Meanwhile  the  General  Fund,  established  for  the  support}] 
of  Presbyterianism  in  the  South,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  ol 
Unitarians.  In  order  to  exclude  them  and  secure  this  endow- 
ment for  the  orthodox  Non- Subscribing  Presbyter^'  of  Munster, 
a  law-suit  was  begun  in  1840,  through  the  instrumentality 
Mr.  George  Mathews,  then  a  clerk  in  Dublin  Castle,  and 
possessed    of    the    confidence   of    the    Government,"'      This 


'  MathowB  wftB  an  tdventnrer  with  a  strftngo  history.     His  real 
o&me  wfk^  Dimcan  Ohisholm.  and  he  had  been  a  solicitor  &nd  leather- 
aeller  in  Inverness.     Becoming  bankrupt,  he  absconded,  and  entered  tl 
army,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.    Having  left  the  army, 
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litigation  went  on  for  years.  Mr.  Mathews  and  hia  friends 
succeeded  in  exdtiding  Unitarians  from  all  share  in  the  fond, 
but  failed  to  secure  its  exoIusiTe  use  for  the  Presbytery  of 
MunBter — as  trustees  were  appointed  to  represent  both  that 
Body  and  the  Assembly. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  a  few  Secession  ministers 
who  still  refused  to  join  the  United  Church,  the  General 
Assembly,  in  1841 »  resolved  that  entrants  to  the  Communion 
and  parents  at  the  baptism  of  their  children,  should  make  '*& 
profession  of  belief  conformable  to  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith ;  "  that  the  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
used  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  be  the  only  Psalmody 
authoriised  by  the  General  Assembly ;  that  the  erroneous  and 
immoral  be  excluded  from  sealing  ordinances;  and  that 
communicants  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Table  by  tokens, 
*' distributed  only  by  the  ministers  and  elders  conjointly." 
When  these  resolutions  were  read  from  the  chair,  the  Revs. 
Samuel  Craig,  Alexander  Rentoul,  Francis  Wilson,  William 
Campbell,  Alexander  Strain.  James  B.  Bentoul,  John  L. 
Bentoul,  and  John  D.  Martin  signified  their  adherence  to  the 
United  Church,  and  their  names  and  the  names  of  their 
congi'egations  were  added  to  the  roll  of  the  Assembly.  Only 
seven  or  eight  Secession  ministers  now  remained  separate, 
and  they  had  but  little  success  afterwards  in  extending  their 
sect  or  their  influence. 

The  same  year  a  code  of  discipline  was  adopted  for  the 
United  Church,  which  required  that  students  for  the  ministry 
should  study  Arts  for  three  sessions,  and  Divinity  for  three 


obtained  an  humble  position  la  Dublin  Castle,  where,  by  bk  attention  to 
businesB,  he  rftpidly  ro«e  to  a  plAcc  of  power,  in  which  it  Is  thought  that 
he  embezxled  »  oonBidenble  amount  of  money.  He  atmoet  succeeded  in 
getting  hold  of  a  large  Bom  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  hot 
just  then  hit  crimes  were  discovered  by  tht  efiorte  of  Mr.  Wilaon 
Kennedy  of  Olonmel,  and,  about  1850,  he  again  fled  frotm  jueiice. 
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sessiooa.  At  this  time  a  great  mistake  was  made  that  the 
Assembly  was  not  constituted  a  representative  body.  Eveo 
then  it  had  become  too  large,  and  now  the  evil  has  gi^eatly 
increased.  Far  too  much  is  left  in  the  hands  of  "Conveners/' 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  Assembly  to  deal  successfully 
with  any  abuse  that  is  defended  by  the  officials. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


FROM  THB  UNION  TO  THE  DISENDOWMENT. 


S  the  Secession  ministers,  who  now  formed  one -third  of 
the  Assembly,  had  not  been  accustomed  to  follow  the 
leadership  of  Cooke,  his  power  as  an  absolute  dictator 
began  to  decline,  and,  since  then,  no  other  lea,der  has  beei 
able  to  attain  to  the  same  authority  among  Irish  Presbyterian! 

Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  leader  of  the  Keltic  Irish,  was  now 
engaged  in  agitating  for  a  repeal  of  the  legislative  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Tlie  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  Scuth  went  willingly  with  him,  but  the  Protestants  of  the 
North  thought  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  permit  a  superstitious 
and  priest-led  democracy  to  direct  the  destinies  of  a  kingdom* 
Landlords  trembled  for  the  safety  of  their  estates,  the 
Episcopal  Church  feared  to  lose  her  endowments,  and  the 
Protestant  democracy  dreaded  lest  the  scenes  of  1641  and  of 
1798  might  be  re-enacted.  Mr.  O'Connell  failed  to  comprehend 
the  change  which  had  come  over  the  minds  of  Presbyterian 
fanners  during  the  previous  forty  years.  Vainly  hoping  that 
the  sons  of  those  who  had  carried  pikes  at  Antrim  and 
Ballinahinch  would  listen  to  his  argnments,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
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Belfast  in  January,  1841.  Had  it  not  been  for  polled 
protection,  an  Orange  inob  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces. 
Challenged  to  a  public  discussion  by  Dr.  Cooke,  he  thought  it 
wise  to  decline.  This  victory  was  a  means  of  placing  the 
Doctor  in  a  position  of  political  prominence,  so  high  as  to 
almost  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  his  ecclesiastical  power, 
ab'eady  beginning  to  slip  out  of  his  hands.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  "Cock  of  the  North,"  the  '*Cook  who  dished  Dan," 
and  the  champion  of  Unionists  everywhere  throughout  Ireland. 

Notwithstanding  the  popularity  which  Dr.  Cooke  acquired 
by  this  political  victory,  he  failed  soon  afterwards  to  obtain  the 
chair  of  Church  History  from  the  Assembly  in  succession  to 
Dr.  Re  id,  lately  appointed  a  Professor  in  Glasgow  University. 
The  feeling  in  favour  of  Dr.  Killen  was  so  strong  that  Cooke's 
friends  withdrew  his  Candida tui-e,  and  acquiesced  in  the  election 
of  his  opponent.  * 

The  Rev.  Robert  Murray  M'Cheyne,  when  in  Ireland  the 
previous  year  as  a  deputy  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  bad 
drawn  pubhc  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Jews.  The  Assembly 
now  determined  to  begin  a  mission  to  this  ancient  people. 
The  Rev.  David  Hamilton,  of  York  Street,  father  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hamilton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president  of  the  Queen's 
CoOege,  was  appointed  first  convener.  The  mission  has 
certainly  been  less  successful  than  missions  to  the  heathen, 
who  have  no  defined  system  of  religious  belief. 

The  two  hundredth  anniversai'y  of  founding  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Ireland  was  celebrated  on  the  10th  of  Jane, 
1842,  by  many  public  meetings  and  rehgious  services.  The 
moderator,  Dr.  Cooke,  preached  in  Carrickfergus,  where  the 
first  Presbytery  had  been  formed.  He  took  as  his  text  the 
words,  *•  Do  good  in  Thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion :  build 
^Biou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,"  which  was   the  passage  of 


*  Dr.  KiUen's  RdmlniaMnoes,  p.  09. 
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Scripture  from  which  Mr.  Baird  preached  his  sermon  when 
the  Presbyterj^  was  organized  two  hundred  years  before.  In 
coDnection  with  this  celebration,  a  fund  was  established  for 
promoting  mission  work  in  Ireland,  and  about  £14,000  raised 
for  this  object. 

"  Two  hundred  years  agO|  there  oome  from  Scotland's  storied  laud. 
To  Carriolc'i  old  and  fortresa  town  a  Presbyterian  band  ; 
They  planted  on  the  oaatle-wall  the  Banner  of  the  Blue, 
ibid  worshipped  Ood  in  simple  form — as  Presbyterians  do. 
Obi  hallowed  be  their  memory,  who  In  our  land  did  sow 
The  goodly  seed  of  Gospel  truth,  two  hundred  years  ago  I  "" 

In  1640,  the  Armagh  Consistorial  Court  decided  that  a 
marriage  between  a  Presbyterian  and  an  Episcopalian, 
performed  by  a  Presbyt&rian  minister,  was  illegal.  Next 
year  a  man  convicted  of  bigamy  carried  the  matter  to  a  higher 
court,  on  the  ground  that  his  first  marriage  had  been 
celebrated  by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  although  between  a 
Presbyterian  and  an  Episcopalian.  In  the  Queen's  Bench, 
two  of  the  judges  were  for  liberating  the  prisoner,  and  two  for 
his  condemnation,  but  Judge  Perrin  gave  a  decision  in  the 
culprit's  favour,  so  as  to  have  the  question  carried  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Law  Lords  being  equally  divided,  the 
decision  of  the  inferior  court  was  upheld,  and  the  marriage 
pronounced  invalid.  This  decision  caused  great  alarm  among 
the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  Public  meetings  were  held.  An 
address  by  Dr.  Goudy  of  Strabane,  full  of  sound  reasoning, 
racy  humour,  and  withering  sarcasm,  was  printed,  and  widely 

"  Mr.  William  M'Comb,  author  of  the  lyric  from  which  this  verse 
is  extracted,  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  ability.  He  was  born  in  Coleraine  on 
the  17th  of  August,  1793,  became  a  bookseller  in  Belfast,  began  to  publish 
**  M'ComVa  Presbyterian  Almanac "  in  1840,  gave  up  business  in  1864, 
and  died  on  the  13th  September,  1873. 

After  be  retired  from  business,  the  Almanac  was  continued  for 
twenty-five  years  by  his  succeasor.  Mr.  James  Cleeland,  who  has  published 
diflereot  works  connected  with  the  history  of  our  Church. 
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circulated.  In  February,  1842,  Government  gave  notice  of 
introducing  a  Bill  to  legalize  all  marriagea  of  this  kind,  which 
had  been  already  solemnized.  But,  as  this  Bill  was  merely 
retrospective,  Dr.  Cooke  convened  a  special  meeting  of 
Assembly,  by  which  it  was  condemned.  Presbyterians  were 
now  thoroughly  aroused  to  contend  for  their  rights.  Many 
meetings  were  held ;  intense  excitement  prevailed  ;  and  at  last 
Government  gave  way.  In  1844,  a  Bill  was  passed,  which 
granted  Presbyterians  all  that  they  demanded,  so  that 
marriages  may  now  be  celebrated  by  clergymen  of  our  Church, 
If  one  of  the  parties  united  be  a  Presbyterian.  Ministers  were 
appointed  in  each  Presbytery  to  issue  "licences,"  and  marriage 
by  "banns,"  although  still  legal,  was  soon  discontinued  in 
practice,  as  it  was  always  unpopular. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  was  at  this  period  in  a  position  of 
great  difficulty  and  danger.  A  Tory  Government  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  had  taken  from  the  members  of  that  Church 
the  power  of  electing  their  pastors,  and  given  it  to  ••  patrons," 
who  were  generally  landholders.  But  Presbyteries  had  always 
refused  to  ordain  or  install  a  patron's  nominee  when  the 
members  of  a  parish  showed  a  reasonable  objection  to  his 
settlement.  That  right  of  exercising  a  "veto"  was  defended 
by  Dr*  Chalmers  and  a  powerful  majority  of  the  Assembly. 
But  the  law  courts  pronounced  the  •*veto"  illegal.  The 
Conservative  Government,  at  first,  seemed  about  to  grant  some 
measure  of  relief,  but  the  influence  of  the  patrons  prevailed, 
and  the  law  was  enforced.  As  a  result,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  rent  asunder  in  1843,  when  470  of  her  ablest 
ministers  resigned  their  parishes  and  originated  the  Free 
Church.  Many  were  in  this  way,  rendered  hostile  to 
establishoidnts,  who,  otherwise,  would  have  been  among 
their  warmest  defenders.  Afterwards,  the  Conservative  party 
were  convinced  of  the  mistake  they  made,  the  entire 
system    of   patronage    was   aboUahed    by    Parliament,    and 
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memhevs  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  have  now  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  ministers. 

The  way  in  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been 
deprived  of  her  rights,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  forcing 
the  Government  to  legislate  on  the  marriage  question,  turned 
the  attention  of  Irish  Proshyterians  to  the  desirability  of 
having  at  least  some  representation  in  Parliament. 

The  Aaaembly  which  met  in  1843,  passed,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Goudy,  a  resolution  recommending  their  people  to 
discharge  their  duty  as  Christian  electors,  in  such  a  way  aa 
should  **mo9t  effectually  secure  a  full  and  adequate  representa- 
tion of  the  principles  and  interests  of  Presbyterianism  in  the 
British  Legislature/'*  This  motion  passed  without  a  vote; 
but  twenty  membors  protested,  and  Dr.  Cooke  absented 
himself  from  meetings  of  the  Assembly  till  1847,  when  the 
resolution  was  rescinded. 

Meanwhile  Arian  influence  in  the  Royal  Belfast  Institution 
continued  to  increase.  The  teaching  of  Professor  Ferrie  in  his 
class  of  Moral  Philosophy  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  both  the 
Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Secession  Synod  withdrew  their 
students  from  his  lectures,  and  made  temporary  arrangements 
for  their  instruction.  In  1840  the  joint  Boards  of  Managers 
and  Visitors  of  the  Institution  resolved  to  admit  the  Remon> 
strant  SvTiod'a  professors  of  Theology — Itevs.  Dr.  Montgomery 
and  John  Scott  Porter — to  be  members  of  Faculty  as  well 
as  the  Assembly's  Professors.  Against  this  decision  the 
Assembly's  Professors  and  College  Committee  lodged  protests. 
But  the  managers  of  the  Institution  refused  to  alter  their 
determination,  and,  in  1841,  the  Assembly  resolved  that  the 
time  had  come  when  the  Presbyterian  Church  ought  to  seek  a 
college  over  which  she  would  have  "  adequate  authority  and 

*  Dr.  Porter's  account  of  this  fcransaotion  ig  inaoourate,  as  he  glvM  a 
motion  which  was  withdrawn,  and  Dot  the  motion  thnt  paaaod,  fts  the 
deliverance  of  the  Aaaembly.     See  AIitmt4i  of  1813,  p.  221, 
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control."  Two  years  afterwards,  the  College  Gomimttee  de- 
manded from  the  authorities  o(  the  InstitutioD  that  the 
Assembly  be  granted  power  to  appoint  the  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  and  to  exercise  a  veto  on  appointments  made  hy  the 
Board  of  Election  to  the  chairs  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Greek. 

On  this  request  being  refused,  the  Assembly  determined  to 
relinquish  all  connexion  with  the  Institution.  Many  Presby- 
terians wished  to  establish  a  complete  college,  under  control 
of  their  Church,  embracing  both  an  undergraduate  and  a 
theological  department.  In  order  to  consider  this  question,  a 
special  Assembly  met  in  Cookstown,  in  September,  1844. 
Dr.  Morgan  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  establishing  a 
complete  college,  and  it  was  unanimously  determined :  "  That, 
in  the  mind  of  this  Assembly,  it  is  both  desirable  and 
necessary  for  this  Church  to  have  under  its  entire  control  and 
superintendence  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  candidates  for 
the  Christian  ministry."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
means  for  carrying  out  this  work ;  and,  before  long,  they  had 
three  thousand  pounds  promised  in  subscriptions.  Early  next 
year  the  College  Committee  sent  a  deputation  to  seek  from  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  Government  aid  in  the  erection  and  endowment 
of  the  proposed  college.  This  aid,  however,  was  refused,  as 
the    Cabinet   had   already  resolved   to   ABttabbfth   three   non- 


seotarian    seminarieSi    itftei 
Colleges. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  BK>^^ 
was    one   of  the   ^ 
statement,  that  the  y.-y...'^ 
Belfast   Institution   in   aa^ 
transferring  to  Govemnj^' 
had  shared  with  the  tna* 
to  the  utter  astonishtnt' 
Edgar  vied  with  each  ot^ix. 
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of  the  Vidsdom  of  the  Premier."  When  Brown  tried  to  presi 
the  Cookstown  resolutions,  and  thus  obtain  aid  for  a  complete 
college  under  Presbyterian  management,  the  other  deputiea 
"  laboured  to  coovey  the  impression  that  he  was  a  visionary 
and  very  impraoticable  man.*'*  But  Cooke  expected  to  become 
President  of  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and  the  otiier 
deputies  had  hopes  of  substantial  advantage  to  themselves  if 
the  proposed  University  were  successful ;  while  they  feared 
that  their  present  salaries  might  be  withdrawn,  if  the 
Assembly's  scheme  were  pressed  on  the  Government,  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham  considered  that  the 
continued  endowment  of  Theological  chairs  would  be  an 
exception  to  their  educational  plana. 

In  April,  1845,  a  second  deputation  went  to  London,  con- 
sisting of  Drs.  Brown,  Edgar,  and  Wilson.  When  thei 
deputies  were  conversing  together  in  the  Craven  Hotel,  Edgar ' 
accidentally  dropped  on  the  table  a  paper,  which  Brown 
obtained  a  rather  reluctant  permission  to  peruse.  This 
document,  which  was  intended  for  the  information  of  the 
Government,  stated  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  asked 
simply  to  be  secured  in  her  present  standing  and  "have  the 
endowment,  powers,  and  privileges  of  her  Theologicsd  Insti- 
tution enlarged."  The  request  contained  in  this  memorial 
was  pressed  on  the  Government  by  the  majority  of  the 
deputation,  who  were  anxious,  at  all  events,  to  secure  their 
own  salaries. 

The  influence  of  the  deputies  and  their  friends  was  sufficient 
to  command  a  majority  in  the  Assembly.  Cooke  still  preserved 
his  authority  with  the  Synod  of  Ulster  wing,  while  Edgar  led 
the  Seceders.  The  Belfast  ministers  desired  to  see  a  richly 
endowed  college  in  their  own  town,  and  Presbyterian  Tories 
wished  to  support  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.     This  com- 
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binatioD  of  infcerestB  rendered  the  policy  of  Cooke  irresistible, 
and  revived  his  declining  power. 

At  the  next  Assembly  in  July  it  was  proposed  that  the 
College  Committee  be  instructed  to  take  immediate  steps  for 
establishing  a  college  under  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland.  To  this  an  amendment  was  proposed  and  carried 
by  the  Belfast  party,  instructing  the  College  Committee  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  such  "alterations'*  in  the  plan  of  the 
Qovemment  as  would  make  it  acceptable  to  the  Assembly. 
But  the  only  alteration  which  Dr.  Cooke  and  his  friends 
attempted  to  'press  on  the  Premier,  was  to  obtain  provision  for 
securing  and  increasing  the  endowment  possessed  by  the 
Assembly's  professors,  and  a  promise  of  assistance  to  build 
and  equip  a  Theological  college.  Dr.  Cooke  had  sti'ongly 
condemned  the  National  System  of  Education  because  a 
schoolmaster,  during  "  four  hours  in  the  day,"  dare  not  teach 
his  pupils  to  read  the  Bible  or  to  pray  ;  now  he  supported  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  in  which  the  Bible  was  excluded  from  all 
the  classes,  and  in  which  no  professor  could  ever  lead  his 
students  in  the  exercise  of  prayer.  He  opposed  the  Belfast 
Institution  because  the  General  Assembly's  iofluenoe,  although 
powerful,  was  not  supreme,  and  because  Arians  had  been 
appointed  professors;  afterwards  he  defended  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  although  the  Assembly  had  no  direct  influence  in  their 
management,  and  although  sceptics,  who  were  surely  worse 
than  Arians,  were  among  the  number  of  the  professors.  But 
in  this  controversy,  personal  interests  formed  a  stronger 
motive  than  the  interest  of  religion.  Men  had  begun  to 
worship  the  golden  calf  of  self,  which  of  late  years  seems  to  be 
the  divinity  that  is  generally  adored. 

Although  Dr.  Cooke  expected  to  become  President  of  the 
Belfast  Queen's  College,  his  claims  were  ignored,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  of  Armagh  obtained  the  appointment.  But 
in  order  that  Dr.  Cooke  migiit  be  consoled  in  hia  disappoint- 
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men%,  and  rewarded  for  his  support  of  the  Daw  colleges,  he* 
received  the  situation  of  agent  for  the  Royal  Bounty  which 
had  been  held  by  Dr.  Henry,  and  to  which  a  salary  of  £320 
a>year  was  attached.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  three  times 
Dr.  Henry  was  successful  in  obtaining  appointments  in 
pref'^rence  to  Dr.  Cooke,  In  preference  to  him,  he  became 
minister  of  Armagh,  agent  for  the  Royal  Bounty,  and 
President  of  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

A  wealthy  and  Uberal  Presbyterian  lady,  widow  of  the  Rev.' 
William    Magee    of    Lurgan,    and   a   member  of   Mr.    Dill's 
congregation,  died  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1846.     By  her  wU 
she    left  the    simi  of    £20,000    for    establishing    a    college,' 
wherever  might  be  determined  by  her  trustees— the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brown,  the  Rev.  Richard  Dill,  and  Counsellor  Gibson.     Boon 
afterwards,  the  Government  endowed  four  theological  chairs, 
in  addition  to  the  four  which  the  Church  then  possessed,  with 
the    distinct    understanding    that    the    Assembly's    student 
would  take  their  undergraduate  course  in  one  of  the  Queen'c 
Colleges.     A  special  Assembly  in  September,  1847,  made  the 
necessary  appointments. 

Dr.  Cooke  was  chosen  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  and 
Catechetios.  This  appointment  involved  the  resignation  of 
his  congregation,  but  Cooke  being  a  law  unto  himself,  had  no, 
trouble  in  rotaitiing  both  his  chair  and  his  pulpit.  Havin( 
given  in  a  formal  resignation  of  his  congregation,  he  continued 
to  officiate  as  a  **  constant  supplier,"  and  received  regular 
gifts  instead  of  his  "  stipend.''  The  emoluments  of  these 
combined  offices  gave  this  Presbyterian  pluralist  a  salary  of 
about  £1,000  a-year. 

The  Belfast  party,  with  Cooke  and  the  other  professors  at 
their  head,  now  endeavoured  to  obtain  Mrs.  Magee's  bequest 
for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  theological  classes,  and  for  miscellaneous  expenditure. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  trustees  of  Mrs.  Magee,  %vho  hadi 
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power  to  fix  a  site  for  the  college  which  she  endowed,  and  a 
powerful  minority  of  the  Assembly  which  was  supreme  in  a 
majority  of  the  Presbyteries,  wished  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  testatrix,  and  the  original  plan  of  the  Assembly,  by 
devoting  Mrs,  Magee's  liequest  to  the  establishment  of  a 
complete  coUegei  embracing  an  undergraduate  as  well  as  a 
theological  department.  Among  the  leaders  of  this  party 
were  the  Revs.  Dr.  Brown,  Richard  Dill,  John  Rogers, 
Nathaniel  M,  Brown,  and  above  all,  Alexander  Porter  Goudy 
of  Strabane,  the  great  rival  of  Dr.  Cooke  in  wit,  invective,  and 
debating  power  of  the  highest  order. 

All  through  this  controversy,  Dr.  Cooke's  party  tried  to 
ridicule  the  idea  of  building  a  coUege  anywhere  out  of  Belfast. 
Dr.  Edgar  amused  the  Assembly  by  stating  that  Mrs.  Magee 
was  not  of  a  poetical  turn  of  mind,  but  a  lady  of  plain  practical 
prose.  Nor  did  he  think  that  she  was  such  a  woman  as  would 
desire  to  see  Presbyterian  students  going  from  Connemai'a  lo 
attend  college  at  "  the  back  of  God  speed,"  in  Deny.  And  Dr. 
Cooke  declared  that,  if  the  building  were  erected  in  Derry, 
there  would  oome  a  day  when  the  foxes  of  Innishowen  would 
be  grinning  out  of  its  deserted  windows. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray — the  world-renowned 
"  Kirwan  " — who  visited  the  Assembly  during  one  of  these 
debates,  said :  *'  The  two  most  excited  deliberative  bodies  I 
ever  saw  were  the  French  National  and  the  Irish  General 
Assembly.  Which  was  the  most  excited  it  would  be  difficult 
to  determine.  And  yet  it  was  pleasant  to  see,  on  the  day  after 
that  stormy  debate,  the  fiercest  opponents  walking  arm  and 
arm  in  the  streets  of  Belfast,  and  treating  each  other  with 
good  feeling  on  the  floor  of  the  House." 

For  years  these  debates  continued.  Cooke,  Wilson,  Edgar 
and  Morgan,  were  able  to  command  a  majority  that  amounted 
to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Assembly,  but  the  Assembly  failed 
to  induce  Mrs.  Magee's  trustees  to  hand  over  for  the  erection 
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and  equipment  of  a  Divinity  Hall  in  Belfast,  a  bequest  left 
establish  a  complete  college.  A  Chancery  eutt  was  then  be^un! 
against  the  trustees  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly,  although 
without  its  sanction,  to  secure  Mrs.  Magee's  bequest  for  thi 
proposed  seminaiy  in  Belfast  After  years  of  litigation, 
decision  was  given,  upholding  the  contention  of  the  trustees 
that  the  bequest  must  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  a 
complete  college,  and  granting  them  their  costs  out  of  the 
legacy.  The  majority  of  the  General  Assembly  had  their  costs 
refused.  The  controversy,  however,  was  still  continued,  and 
the  Magee  College  was  not  ready  until  1865  for  the  reception 
of  students.  Mr.  Dill  bequeathed  it  a  large  endowment.  II 
obtained  distinguished  professors,  and  for  many  years  was 
instrument  in  aocompllshiog  much  good. 

The  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  was  opened  in  1849,  an( 
was  joined  with  the  colleges  in  Cork  and  Galway  to  form  tl 
the  Queen's  University,  which  held  its  most  importanl 
examinations  in  Dublin.  So  long  as  that  Umveraity  existed, 
the  tendency  of  Belfast  Queen's  College  was  to  raise  the 
standard  of  ministerial  education^  although  it  did  not  add  to 
either  the  orthodoxy  or  spirituality  of  our  students. 

When  it  was  found  impossible  to  use  Mrs.  Magee's  bequest 
for  building  a  theological  college  in  Belfast,  the  necessary 
funds  were  raised  by  subscription.  On  a  site  near  the  Queen's 
College,  a  fine  structure  was  erected,  and,  on  the  5th  of 
Deoemberj  1853,  opened  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Merle  D*Aubign6,  the 
Historian  of  the  Reformation,  Fifteen  years  afterwards 
chambers  were  added  in  which  forty  students  can  reside. 

The  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  in  1846,  deprived  the  Irish 
poor  of  their  chief  article  of  food.     Famine  was  succeeded  by 
pestilence,  and  pestilence  by  a  vast  emigration  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.     The  population  of  the  country  decreased, 
from  8.175,124  in  1841,  to  6,551,970  in  1851.  and  to  4,456,546^ 
in  1901.     This  depopulation  has  fallen  almost  entirely  on 
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country  districts.  Linen,  which  was  formerly  manufactured 
by  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  in  their  own  houses^  is  now 
manufactured  by  a  crowd  of  professional  workers  in  the  cities  ; 
and  these  city  workers  are  by  no  means  so  well  trained  in 
religious  knowledge  as  the  class  which  they  have  succeeded. 
The  small  farmers,  who  were  formerly  enabled  to  pay  exorbitant 
rents  by  the  earnings  of  their  families  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  linen,  have  now  found  a  home  in  America,  and  the 
holdings  left  vacant  have  been  bought  by  the  more  wealthy 
neighbouring  farmers.  In  this  way  there  has  been  a  great 
consolidation  of  farms,  which  previously  had  been  very  much 
sub-divided.  This  emigration  has  effected  Boman  Catholics 
more  than  any  other  denomination.  Sixty  years  ago  they 
had  a  majority  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  now  they  are  in  a 
minority  of  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  Doubtless 
many  Protestants  emigrate,  but  they  furnish  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  Catholics  of  the  country  population  that  removes 
to  Belfast  and  other  manufacturing  towns. 

In  the  year  of  famine,  the  Government  refused  to  pay  the 
Boyal  Bounty  to  Presbyterian  congregations  which  had  failed 
to  make  up  £35  of  stipend  according  to  existing  regulations. 
The  country  had  suffered  so  much  from  this  famine  and  from 
wholesale  evictions  afterwards,  that  the  Keltic  Irish  were 
driven  by  despair  to  the  verge  of  rebellion.  The  Young 
Ireland  party  left  the  leadership  of  O'Connell,  because  he 
refused  to  employ  any  but  constitutional  means  of  refornu 
After  his  death  in  1847,  the  agitation  became  more  treasonable 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Mitchell,  who»  the  next  year, 
was  arrested,  condemned,  and  transported.  In  July,  1848, 
William  Smith  O'Brien,  with  his  more  enthusiastic  followers, 
attempted  to  excite  an  insurrection,  but  they  were  dispersed 
by  a  few  policemen.  O'Brien  and  the  other  leaders  were 
arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged ;  but  their  punish- 
ment was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life. 
2h 
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time,  five  other  converts  were  engaged  Id  their  theological 
studies. 

The  potato  blight  of  1846  opened  a  wide  door  of  access  to 
mh  Catholics,  and  converts^  both  real  and  feigned,  became 
^increasingly  numerous.  Dr.  Edgar,  driven  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  teruperance  workers  by  their  "  teetotalism,"  had  become 
honorary  secretary  to  the  Home  Mission,  and  he  now  devoted 
himself  to  that  work  with  all  the  steadfast  enthusiasm  of  a 
Seceder.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year,  he  issued  his 
celebrated  "Cry  from  Connanght,'*  which  had  a  vast  circula- 
tion, and,  in  1848^  the  Eev.  Kobert  Allen  resigned  charge  of 
Btewartstown  to  become  superintendent  of  the  Connaught 
Mission.  The  same  year,  three  young  men — Messrs.  Matthew 
Kerr,  Thomas  Young  Killen,  and  Hamilton  Magee — devoted 
themselves  to  mission  work  in  the  Western  Province. 

Afterwards,  we  find  Dn  Magee  in  Dublin,  superintending 
the  Mission  Press,  editing  periodicals,  ioBti-ucting  candidate 
colpoi-teurs,  and  directing  the  whole  system  of  colportage  that 
was  maintained  by  the  Assembly.  While  in  this  position,  he 
animated  the  ofiticials  under  him  with  much  of  his  own 
enthusiasm ;  and,  although  strict  in  carrying  out  the  Assembly's 
regulations,  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  respected  by  those 
whose  labours  he  directed.  Meanwhile  the  Connaught  Mission 
schools  were  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Armstrong,  but 
as  time  rolled  on,  the  National  System  of  Education  rendered 
these  Scriptural  schools  unnecessary  in  districts  where  Pro- 
testant children  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  the 
"  average  "  necessary  for  a  teacher's  salary  to  be  maintained. 

During  the  early  *' fifties"  a  new  political  agitation  was 
begun  in  Ulster,  wherein  both  Saxon  and  Kelt  were  united, 
under  the  leadership  of  William  Sharman  (/rawford,  M.P., 
Dr.  James  M'Knight,*  Samuel  M'Curdy  Greerj t  the   Bevs. 

•  James  M'KnIght  (1800-1876),  the  Ron  ol  &  fanner,  was  born  uc»r 
Kathfriland.      He  studied  Arts  and  Divinity  io  Belfast,  and  in   1828 
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John  Kinnear,  N.  M.  Brown,  and  John  Rogers.  The  s 
this  party  was  to  induce  Parliament  to  give  the  Ulster  tenaxit- 
right  cuBtom  the  sanotioD  of  law;  and  thus  give  fanners  a 
legal  right  to  their  own  improvements,  which  they  then 
enjoyed  only  by  the  good  wLU  of  their  landlords.  A  Tenant 
League  was  established,  many  public  meetings  were  held,  and 
the  controversy  was  carried  into  the  church  courts.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Belfast,  in  1850,  when  the  Rev.  John 
Rogers  moved  that  a  petition  be  presented  to  Parhoment 
in  favour  of  Tenant-right,  ho  was  accused  of  advocating 
Socialism. 

Mr.  Rogers  said,  in  reply — **  With  regard  to  the  Socialist 
doctrines  alleged  to  have  been  taught  by  tenant-right 
advocates,  I  shall  just  say  that  for  the  last  two  hundred  years 
Socialism  has  been  all  on  the  other  side.  (Hear,  hear).  The 
entire  outlay  of  the  tenant  farmers  has  gone  periodically  into 
the  pockets  of  the  landlords.  A  small  minority  have  swallowed 
up  the  property  of  nine-tenths  of  the  province." 

Dr.  Cooke—'*  Now  here  it  is  ;  we  have  Socialism  preaei 
here  in  the  Synod." 

Mr.  Rogers — "  I  state  a  fact.  It  would  seem  to  }>e 
forgotten  by  some  members  that  the  poor  rnan  has  property 
which  should  be  as  fully  secured  as  that  of  the  rich." 

The  petition  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 


piased  an  examination  held  by  the  Theological  Ck>mmittee ;  but  he  finally 
dovoted  him&oli  to  jourualism.  He  vros  suooessiTely  ooimected  with  tho 
Btlfnst  Newt' Letter,  the  Bann^of  Clstefthndih^Ltrndondetry  Standard, 
But  it  was  as  editor  of  the  Standard^  then  at  the  head  of  the  Ulater 
Press,  that  he  arose  to  fame,  and  acquired  the  power  of  a  prophet,  over 
the  more  respectable  Presbyterlui  farmers  of  Ulster.  He  died  on  the  dth 
of  June,  1676. 

t  Samuel  M'Curdy  Greer  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Greer,  minister 
of  Dunboe.  He  was  a  barrister  by  profession,  and,  in  1657,  was  returned 
to  Parliament  au  a  representative  of  County  Derry. 
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Next  July,  the  General  Assembly,  Dotwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  Dr.  Cooke,  petitioned  Parliament  in  favour  of 
Tenant-right.  In  August,  a  great  conference  on  this  subject 
was  held  in  Dublin.  It  was  attended  by  many  repre- 
fientative  men  from  both  North  and  South.  Dr.  James 
M* Knight,  then  editor  of  the  Banmr  of  Ulster,  was  chosen 
president,  and  the  Rev.  William  Dobbin,  one  of  the  secretaries.* 
Besolutions  were  passed  demanding  fair  rents,  fi'ee  sale^  and 
fixity  of  tenure  for  the  Irish  tenant  farmers.  A  Tenant 
League  was  established  at  a  public  meeting,  where  priests  and 
Presbyterian  pastors  were  united  in  supporting  the  resolutions 
adopted. 

"  The  newi  was  blazed  from  every  bill  and  rang  from  every  steeple 
And  all  the  land  with  gladness  filled,  we^re  one  united  people/' 

But  the  power  of  the  landlords  prevented  Parliament 
passing  any  measure  of  relief,  and  differences  of  opinion  that 
arose  between  the  Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic  wings  of 
the  party  regarding  the  expediency  of  Irish  self-government, 
destroyed  the  Association. 

In  the  year  that  witnessed  the  foundation  of  the  League, 
an  Act  was  passed  which  gave  the  franchise  in  counties  to 
tenants  whose  valuation  was  twelve  pounds,  and,  in  boroughs, 
to  those  whose  valuation  was  eight  pounds. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  in  1852  by  Lord  Derby,  and  a 
General  Election  took  place  immediately  afterwards.  Belying 
on  the  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  farmers  by  the  extended 
franchise,  several  Tenant-right  candidates  were  put  forward  in 
Ulster ;  but  none  of  them  succeeded,  except  Mr,  William  Kirk 


*  Rev.  WiUiam  Bobbin  (1816-1901),  minister  of  Annaghlone,  was  % 
i^pealcer  and  writer  of  great  logical  power,  but  big  modeity  and  the 
weaktiesa  of  bta  voice  prevented  bim  from  attaining  to  tbe  position  of  a 
"  leader "  in  the  Assembly.  He  never  reeeived  the  degree  of  "  D.D,"  from 
onr  Theological  Faculty,  who  obtained  the  power  of  conferring  such 
hoDouTfi  in  order  to  recognise  merit. 
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in  Newry.  Higgins  was  defeated  in  TjTone,  Johnston 
Donegal,  Greer  in  Derry,  and  Shannan  Crawford  in  Dowu, 
Aa  the  election  was  conducted  by  open  voting,  many  tenant 
(armers  feared  to  support  the  general  interest  of  the  com^ 
munity,  lest  they  might  be  evicted  by  their  landlords.  Beside 
this,  the  Orange  Society,  over  which  these  Landlords  wei 
supreme,  directed  all  the  power  of  the  Protestant  dem< 
against  Liberal  candidates. 

Some  Presbyterian  ministers  appeared  on  tenant- rigW 
platforms ;  but  an  outcry  was  raised  against  them  by  the  vbi 
persons  whose  interests  they  were  trying  to  defend,  that  they 
were  assooiating  with  priests.  In  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
these  mimsters,  Dr.  Cooke  said  at  a  public  meeting,  ''They 
were  young  and  yet  unfledged,  and  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  flap  their  infant  wings.  He  was  often  asked  why  he  did 
not  stop  these  young  orators,  but  could  he  do  anything  so 
cruel?  They  were,  however,  getting  a  good  whipping.  They 
had  got  one  the  other  day  in  Derry;  they  got  another  at 
Monaghan,  and  they  were  about  receiving  another  whipping 
in  Down.  (Hear.)  They  had  brought  the  Presbyteiian 
people  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  the  very  men  who  have 
been  moving  amoug  them  and  asking  them  into  brother 
companionship,  were  those  who  would  cast  them  in."  But 
Dr.  Cooke,  with  all  his  eloquence,  was  unable  to  turn  the  tide 
of  popular  feeling.  Tenant-right  and  liberal  principles  grew 
80  rapidly  amongst  the  ministers  of  the  Assembly,  that  soon 
on  questions  purely  political  he  was  in  a  decided  minority* 
But  the  Protestant  democracy  was  still  iniled  by  the  Orange 
Society,  and  that  Society  was  controlled  by  the  landlords  and 
rectors. 

The  population  of  the  South  and  West  had  been  reducet 

*  In  Derry  the  numbera  wore : — BatesoQ(6)  2,091 :   Jonea  (e)  1,913| 
Groer  (I)  1,613;  and  In  Down :— HiU  («)  4,668 ;  Kerr  (e)  4,124 ;  Grawfc 
(0  3,186. 
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even  more  th&u  the  population  of  the  North.  To  supply  the 
place  of  those  removed  by  death,  emigration,  or  eviction  for 
non-payment  of  exorhitant  rents,  many  Presbyterian  settlers 
were  brought  from  Ulster  and  from  Scotland ;  and  the  General 
Afisembly,  to  provide  for  their  spiritual  wants,  established 
several  congregations.  Until  a  few  years  previously,  such 
•'  new  erections  '*  had  often  to  wait  a  long  time  before  receiving 
a  grant  of  Royal  Bounty;  but  another  rule  had  been  intro- 
duced in  1840,  by  which,  on  complying  for  three  years  with 
the  conditions  regarding  numbers  and  contributions,  to  which 
I  have  akeady  made  refereace,  the  new  charges  became 
entitled  to  an  endowment.  During  this  time  of  probation, 
they  received  support  from  the  Home  Mission  Funds — and 
even  afterwards,  if  they  remained  weak  and  struggling.  The 
General  Assembly  had  in  1840  only  about  thirty  congregations 
out  of  Ulster,  These  thirty  soon  became  seventy,  and  their 
number  would  probably  have  continued  to  increase,  had  not 
new  political  movements  tended  to  drive  Protestants  out  of  the 
South  and  West.  A  colonial  mission  was  organized  in  1846, 
with  the  Rev.  William  M'Clure  as  convener.  Through  its 
instrumentality,  many  ministers  were  sent  to  the  colonies, 
where  they  were  welcomed  by  numerous  Presbyterian  settlers, 
who  had  often  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  preachers  of  the 
Gospel. 

In  order  that  the  Presbyterian  people  might  be  instructed 
regarding  the  mission arj'  operations  of  their  Church  at  home 
and  abroad,  a  monthly  poriodical  called  the  Mmioitary  Herald''^ 
was  established  In  January,  1843.  This  publication  has  been 
several  times  enlarged,  and  is  still  an  official  organ  of  the 
Assembly. 

The  attention  of  Irish  Presbyterians  was  now  directed  to 


*  There  had  previously  existed  a  publication  calied  the  Dwrnpatrick 
Miiiionary  Berald,  edited  by  Sidney  Hamilton  Rowan,  £aq. 
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their  adherence  to  the  doctrineB  of  the  WeatminBter 
Confeesion. 

Paul  CuUen,  who  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
in  1860,  succeeded  in  rendering  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Church  subject  to  stjcict  Ultramontine  principles.  A  Synod 
held  in  private,  shortly  after  his  appointment,  condemned  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  and  the  practice  of  giving  united  religious 
instruction  to  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  National  schools, 
which  was  based  on  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity.  Arch- 
bishop Murray  died  in  1852,  and,  soon  afterwards,  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  withdrew  from  their  hst  of  school 
books  the  Scripture  Extracts,  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences.  The 
Government  gradually  increased  the  number  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  and  the  proportion  of  Boman 
Catholics,  until  they  are  now  equal  in  number  to  the 
Protestants.  As  they  have  more  coherence,  and  as  the 
Besident  Commissioner  is  a  Catholic,  the  whole  system  has 
become  much  more  denominational  and  less  favourable  to 
Protestantism  than  when  it  was  so  bitterly  opposed  by  Dr. 
Cooke  and  the  Synod  of  Ulster. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia  had  of 
late  begun  to  lessen  the  value  of  money ;  and  the  standard 
of  comfort  among  aU  classes  of  the  community  had  been 
raised  considerably,  A  number  of  Irish  Presbyterians,  con- 
vinced that  it  was  now  impossible  for  their  ministers  to 
procure  even  the  necessaries  of  life  with  an  income  which  did 
not  average  much  above  £100  a-year,  petitioned  the  Assembly, 
in  1856,  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  ministerial 
support.  In  compliance  with  this  request,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  bring  this  question  before  the  Presb^-terian 
public.  Next  year  they  reported  that  about  £5,000  per  annum 
had  been  added  to  ministerial  ••  stipends."  Seven  years  after- 
wards, the  increase  from  1854  amounted  to  £10,627,  which 
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reused  from  £40  to  £61  the  average  yearly  "stipend"  paid  to 
mlDiaters  by  their  congregations.  One  cause  of  this  financial, 
prosperity  was  the  spirit  of  emulation  evoked  by  printing  in 
financial  report,  issued  by  almost  every  congregation,  the 
amount  given  by  each  contributor. 

In  1857.  the  Bev.  John  Richard  M'Allister  of  Armagl 
directed  attention  to  the  claims  of  assistant  ministers.  Their 
only  income  was  the  congregational  stipends,  which  in 
country  districts  seldom  amounted  to  more  than  the  £35 
necessaiy  to  qualify  for  the  Eoyal  Bounty;  and  it  was  enjoy* 
by  senior  ministers  during  their  lives.  Mr.  M'Allister  induof 
the  Assembly  to  arrange  that  every  congregation  should  take 
ap  a  collection  in  aid  of  assistant  ministers.  That  collection 
was  afterwards  made  annual,  with  the  object  of  raising  the 
salaries  of  assistants  to  £140  a-year  in  towns,  and  £110  a-year 
in  country  districts.  The  result  was  to  give  both  classes  about 
£105  per  annum. 

About  this  time  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Pooler,  Episcopal 
Inoombent  of  Greyabbey,  was  unpopular  in  the  neighbo; 
hood»  on  account  of  interfering  with  the  parochial  bt 
ground.  At  the  close  of  a  vestry  meeting,  held  in  1857,  the 
Rev.  David  Jeffrey,  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  congregatioi 
was  moved  into  the  chair,  and  several  resolutions  pi 
which  were  very  objectionable  to  his  Episcopal  brother 
clergyman.  Mr.  Jeffirey  was  brought  into  an  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  convicted  of  "brawling*'  in  a  churchy  and  made  liable 
to  about  £700  of  costs.  This  decision  opened  the  eyes  of 
public  to  the  injustice  of  the  law  by  which  he  was  condemni 
and,  in  1860,  the  jurisdiction  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  sac 
oases  was  for  ever  abolished. 

Until  this  period,  Presbyterian  soldiers^  except  when 
Scotch  regiments,  had  no  chaplains  of  their  own  faith. 
Ireland  they  were  marched  to  the  services  of  the  EstabUshed 
Church,  and  were,  when  unwell,  refused  the  privilege  of  seeing 
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a  clergyman  of  theii'  own  religion,  unless  by  permission  of  fche 
Episcopal  chaplain.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  Bev* 
Richard  Dill  and  Mr.  Wm.  Kirk,  M.P.  for  Newry,  their  oUima 
for  liberty  of  conscience  were  at  last  recognised. 

A  question  having  arisen  concerning  the  nomination  of 
chaplains  by  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  it  was  reported  to 
the  Assembly  in  1868,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
after  having  promised  to  make  all  such  appointments  on  their 
recommendation,  had  written  to  enquire  regarding  the 
character  of  the  Bev.  Henry  Henderson  and  the  Rev,  John 
Browne  Wilson ;  but  that,  on  the  committee  protesting 
against  private  negotiations,  the  former  promise  of  the 
Government  was  renewed.  It  was  then  proposed  and  carried 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goudy  and  the  Rev.  John  Rogers  be 
recommended  for  the  appointments  in  question.  A  small 
pai'tj'  of  Tories,  led  by  Dr.  Cooke,  tried  to  persuade  the 
Assembly  to  pass  an  additional  resolution  to  the  effect,  that 
the  status  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Henderson  and  the  Rev.  John 
Bro\vne  Wilson  as  ministers,  was  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  moral  and  ministerial  character.  This  proposition  was 
rejected  by  a  very  great  majorit3%  but  Dr.  Cooke's  influence, 
although  insufficient  to  carry  such  an  equivocal  recom- 
mendation of  his  friends,  was  powerful  enough  with  Lord 
Derby's  Government  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Goudy 
and  Mr.  Rogers.  After  some  time,  Mr.  Wilson  secured  the 
position  he  sought,  but  Mr.  Henderson  never  obtained  a 
chaplaincy.  *" 

The  Rev.  Richard  Dill,  who  died  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1858,  bequeathed  about  £15,000  to  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church.     Of  this   sum  by   far   the  greater  part  fell  to  the 


*  Mr.  HeadorsoQ  contributdd  ft  Idngtheued  eeriei  ol  letters  to  the 
Belfast  Weekly  News  under  fche  Bignature  of  ••UUt«t  Scot,"  in  which  ha 
upheld  the  principles  of  Aristocratic  Orangaism. 
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Magee  College,  Londonderry.  Dr.  Goudy  attended  Mr.  Dill's 
funeral,  but  took  unwell  imtnedifttely  afterwards,  and  died  on 
the  14th  of  the  sajne  month. 

The  year  1869  is  remarkftble  in  the  history  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church  for  a  great  revival  of  religion.  It  began 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballymena,  and  spread  througliout 
all  the  districts  where  Protestantism  is  powerful.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  Irish  rresbyterian  clergy  rendered  aid  to 
the  movement,  and  not  one  in  ten  offered  it  any  active  opposi- 
tion. Vast  crowds  attended  numerous  evangelistic  meetings; 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Ulster  Presby- 
terianism,  laymen  became  prominent  as  preachers. 

The  rude  appeals  of  uneducated  labourers,  who  thought 
the  thoughts  and  spake  the  words  of  those  whom  they 
addressed,  moved  the  feelings  of  the  multitude  more  than 
polished  addresses  from  the  clergy.  Many  were  suddenly 
stricken  down,  and,  crying  aloud  for  mercy,  had  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  meetings.  But,  whenever  they  were  enabled  to 
exercise  faith,  fear  gave  place  to  joy,  and  their  feelings  wei 
often  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  Thee 
converts,  in  their  turn,  would  sometimes,  in  a  few  days, 
become  preachers  themselves,  and,  by  intense  ardour,  raise  in 
the  minds  of  others  feelings  similar  to  their  own.  Many 
ministers  were  completely  carried  away  by  the  religious  excite- 
ment which  prevailed ;  and,  on  some  occasions,  a  grave 
clergyman  permitted  an  uneducated  girl  in  her  teens  to  address 
his  people  from  the  pulpit.  In  connection  with  these  meetings, 
it  18  certain  that  many  were  brought  from  darkness  to  light, 
from  the  service  of  Satan  to  the  service  of  Christ ;  but  others, 
mistaking  conviction  for  conversion »  soon  went  back  to  the 
sins  which  they  had  professed  to  forsake. 

The  amount  of  credulity  and  even  superstition  that  was 
exhibited  in  connection  with  this  movement  is  altogether 
astonishing,      A    pamphlet    was    issued    by   one    Alexander 
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MoCann  to  prove  that  often  the  body  of  a  stricken-dovra 
convert  was  "  operated  oa "  just  ae  if  a  steel  pen  were 
"pricking  the  arm;"  and  that  the  affected  parts  would  be 
covered  with  words  and  phrases  clearly  marked  on  the  skin 
which  "  no  power  on  earth,  nor  all  the  soap  and  water  in  the 
universe  could  obliterate.'*  Many  converts  claimed  to  possess 
a  supernatural  power  of  interpreting  Scripture,  foretelling 
future  events,  and  judging  the  spiritual  condition  of  their 
neighbours.  Even  clergymen  seem  to  have  lost  their  heads. 
A  Presbyterian  minister  in  County  Antrim,  "  Taking  the  hand 
of  a  prostrate  and  supposed- to-be  insensible  girl,  said  to  her: 
•In  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk,'  and  she 
did  get  up  and  walked."  A  Comity  Monoghan  minister  stated 
!in  a  Belfast  newspaper,  that  during  a  prayer-meeting  in  his 
^church  a  dark  cloud  formed  on  the  ceiling,  and  a  number  of 
forms  biu"sted  out.  One  was  of  human  appearance,  and  it 
descended  to  a  pew  in  which  was  a  young  woman  rejoicing.* 
Many  other  miracles  were  reported  by  ministers,  who  had  lost 
their  heads  in  the  excitement  that  prevailed. 

But  while  there  was  much  unreasoning  excitement  and 
many  delusions,  it  is  certain  that  a  great  number  who  had 
previously  lived  in  the  service  of  Satan  were  enabled,  with 
**  grief  and  hatred  of  sin,  to  turn  from  it  unto  God,  with  full 
purpose  of,  and  endeavour  after  new  obedience."  The 
Assembly  of  1859  adopted  resolutions  expressing  their  thank- 
fulness to  God  for  having  poured  out  His  Spirit  on  so  many  of 
their  congregations. 

This  revival  was  the  chief  cause  in  producing  two  per- 
manent results.  It  has  tended  to  make  our  form  of  worship 
more  emotional,  and  it  has  strengthened  almost  all  the  smaller 
sects  of  religious  enthusiasts. 

Within  the  Assembly,  a  party  have  sprung  up  who  aim  at 


•  Nelson's  Y§w  of  D^luaim,  pp.  158,  170, 
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bringing  sinners  to  Christ,  by  exciting  their  emotions  rather 
than  by  instructing  their  understandings,  a  party  who  are 
almost  as  much  opposed  to  scientific  theology  as  the  Non> 
Subscribers  that  had  been  excluded,  yet  holding  a  few 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  firmly  as  Calvin  himself.  The 
leaders  of  great  revivals  in  the  past  history  of  our  Church,  had 
endeavoured  to  instruct  the  understaudiogs  of  their  people 
with  the  precepts  of  God's  word,  and  by  that  means  had 
produced  results  which  changed  the  character  and  history  of 
the  nation.  But  this  revival  was  produced  by  strong  appeals 
to  the  emotions,  while  wholesome  instruction  was  neglected. 
The  result  has  been  to  develop  a  desire  for  modes  of  worship 
which  excite  the  feelings.* 

Insti-umental  music  has  been  introduced  into  the  8abbath 
services  of  many  congregations.  The  Psalms  of  David  and 
our  time-honoured  Paraphrases  have  given  place  to  the 
"Hymnary,"  which  contains  much  that  is  of  doubtful 
orthodoxy.  Many  young  people  spend  the  Sabbath  evening 
in  visiting  friends,  or  in  attending  '*  meetings  "  where  there  is 
much  to  excite  the  feelings  and  little  to  instruct  the  under- 
standing. Even  the  Broad  Church  Party,  who  profess  to  be 
the  "  thinkers  "  in  our  Assembly,  are  as  much  or  more  in 
favour  of  an  emotional  service  than  ••  Evangelicals."  A  less 
firm  belief  in  the  Divine  origin  and  supreme  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  has  greatly  diminished  the  desire  to  determine 


*  Tberfi  are  two  well-known  histories  of  this  reviv&l  —one  by  the  Bev 
ProfeBflor  Giheon,  D,D.,  entitled,  *'  The  Yeat  of  Grace,"  aiid  acother  by 
the  Rev  Imac  NelwjD,  entilled,  "The  year  of  Delusion." 

The  litiv.  Isaac  Nelson  (1812-1888),  wjip  ordained  miniRter  of  Comber 
in  1836,  and  installed  miuifiter  of  DonegJi  1  Street  Church,  Belfast,  in 
1842.  In  1860,  he  reMgued  the  at-ttve  duties  of  the  miitlKtry  and  entered 
Parliament  aa  a  follower  of  Mr.  FamelK  IJo  *mi<  n  man  of  great  mental 
power  and  an  eloquent,  although  a  hesitating  (Speaker.  In  almost  every 
case  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  "minority." 
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wbat  principles  God  has  revealed  for  our  gtiidAnce.  Henoe 
creeds,  confessions,  and  definite  doctrineB  are  despised.  One 
party  seems  to  possess  unreasoning  faith,  another  to  be  moved 
by  unreasonable  doubt;  and  both  are  united  in  wishing  to 
substitute  ao  enootional  for  an  intellectual  form  of  worship. 
A  third  party,  composed  of  the  orthodox  who  abide  by  the 
Confession  as  explanatory  of  what  the  Bible  means,  are 
becoming  rapidly  extinct  in  the  Assembly*  Out  of  the 
Assembly,  the  Covenanters,  who  represent  the  same  principles» 
,bave  ceased  to  make  much  progress.  In  this  way  our  worship 
becoming  more  emotional,  and  our  theology  either  Broad 
Church  or  "Evangelical."  A  majority  of  our  younger 
ministers  incline  to  Broad  Church  views,  while  most  of  our 
people  are  evangelical. 

A  second  result  of  this  revival  is  seen  in  the  tendency 
'which  exists  for  converts  whose  emotions  are  not  restrained 
by  instruction,  to  forsake  the  faith  of  their  forefathers. 
Various  sects  of  religious  enthusiasts  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence, and  some  of  the  smiiller  sects,  which  previously  existed^ 
have  largely  increased.  The  Wesley  an  Methodists  have 
rapidly  grown  to  be  a  powerful  denomination.  Baptists  and 
Independents  have  made  very  considerable  progress.  Even 
the  Plymouth  Brethren  have  greatly  increased.  The  ••  Salva- 
tion Army  "  has  also  obtained  a  foothold ;  but  only  in  the 
larger  towns  and  among  persons  who  have  no  church  connec- 
tion. 

Amongst  these  sects  of  enthusiasts,  Plymouth  Brethren 
ure  the  most  fanatical  and  exclusive,  They  were  but  little 
known  in  this  country  until  after  the  revival  of  1859;  now 
they  have  several  thousaiids  of  adherents.  They  believe  tbat, 
when  a  man  is  converted,  his  old  nature  remains  within  him 
unchanged,  side  by  side  with  the  new,  which  is  perfectly 
holy ;  that  all  the  evil  he  does  arises  from  this  old  nature,  for 
the  actions  of  which  they  imagine  a  Christiau  is  not  respon- 
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flible.  They  are  generally  Anabaptists ;  and  they  are  them- 
selves divided  into  several  sects,  which  excommunicate  one 
another ;  but  they  are  all  onited  in  hating  the  ohorches  and 
the  clergy,  and  in  urging  newly-made  converts  to  "  come  out" 
from  the  denomination  to  which  they  may  chance  to  belong. 

Besides  these  sects,  many  non -sectarian  associations  have 
Bpruog  into  existence.  Among  these,  the  Irish  Evangelization 
Bocietj"  was,  for  some  time,  exceedingly  popular.  This  society 
employs  a  number  of  lay  preachers,  who  conduct  meetings 
from  place  to  place  throughout  the  Protestant  districts  of 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  solicit  "  offerings ;  "  but  it  does  not 
set  up  any  local  organization.  The  Faith  Mission,  a  Scotch 
Society  founded  in  1886,  has  extended  its  operations  to 
Ireland.  It  employs  Evangelists,  called  pilgrims — generally 
young  women — who  work  in  "pairs/*  and  "hold  meetings 
for  the  unsaved  and  Christians."  After  a  mission,  their 
converts  are  formed  into  a  society  which  is  expected  to  send 
**  iin  soli  cited  subscriptions  to  headquarters." 

Another  association,  founded  about  1898,  and  known  as  the 
Irish  Christian  and  Missionary  Workers'  Union,  is  managed 
on  the  same  principles,  and  aims  at  leaving  behind  a  per- 
manent   organization    wherever    it    has    held    a    successful^ 
mission. 

Besides  these  and  other  societies  are  a  number  of  free- 
lance evangelists  who  conduct  "  missions "  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  make  the  usual  appeal  for  offerings  after- 
wards. It  often  happens  that  a  mission  conducted  by  some 
of  these  evangelists  is  followed  by  great  religious  excitement. 
Many  converts  are  made,  of  whom  a  few  may  remain  firm  in 
the  iuith,  and  become  earnest  workers  in  their  own  congrega- 
tions. But  others  more  ignorant  and  enthusiastic,  after  a 
while,  begin  to  consider  themselves  too  holy  to  sit  at  the  Lord's 
table  with  those  whom  they  felt  honoured  to  be  associated  with 
in  the  past.     They  commenoe  to  hold  meetings  themselves, 
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uid  k>  ftcOTied  their  miQisters  of  wantiDg  zeal.  Before  long 
they  fall  victims  to  Baptists  or  Flymonthists,  and  spend  their 
lives  in  abusing  the  church  from  which  they  first  learned  the 
principles  of  GhriBtianity. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Assooiation  is  another 
organization  which,  in  some  respects,  is  injurioUB  to  Presby- 
lenanism.  It  often  assumes  the  functions  of  a  church  and 
even  dictates  its  policy.  Many  youths  of  emotional  disposition 
in  the  larger  towns  are  carried  away  by  this  society,  and 
devote  to  its  advancement  tha  energy  which  their  fathers  had 
devoted  to  their  church. 

Our  General  Assembly  has  failed  to  grapple  with  the  new 
conditions  arising  from  this  revival.  It  is  true  that  many 
converts  became  Sabbath  school  teachers,  and  a  few  entered 
the  ministry,  but  unfortunately  a  great  number  joined  other 
denominations,  and  afterwards  assailed  Presbyterianism  with 
all  the  animosity  of  apostates.  We  want  an  organization  by 
which  converts  will  be  provided  with  work  suitable  for  their 
talents,  and  their  enthusiasm  used  as  a  power  for  good  and  a 
means  of  advancing  the  principles  of  Presbyterianism. 

The  Rev.  Josias  Leslie  Porter,  aon-in-law  of  Dr.  Cooke, 
and  previously  a  Jewish  missionary,  was,  in  1860,  elected  Pro- 
feasor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Presbyterian  College,  Belfast. 
At  the  final  roll-call,  Mr.  Porter  had  a  majority  of  seventeen 
votes  over  the  Rev,  Thomas  Witherow  of  Maghera.*  Dr.  Porter 


•  Rev.  Thomas  Witherow.  born  at  bla  grandfftther'a  resideDc^.  Bally. 
castle,  near  Limavady,  in  1824,  was  educated  in  the  Belfast  Institution 
and  in  Edinburgh-  He  was  ordained  assistant  minister  of  Maghera  in 
1845,  and,  in  1865,  was  unanimouBly  appointed  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  the  Magec  College,  Londonderry.  He  publifthed  Derry  and 
EnnukilUn,  Tha  Boynt  and  Augkrim,  The  Form  of  thi  Christian  Templet 
and  several  other  works  of  great  ability.  Being  exceedingly  kind-hearted, 
hfl  took  great  interest  in  his  students.  He  was  Moderator  of  Aaeembly  in 
1678,  and  he  dif^d  in  1890. 
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became  afterwarda  President  of  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
for  which  poBition  he  was  admirahly  quahfed  by  his  dignified 
mien  and  ready  eloquence.  He  is  well  known  by  his  life  of 
Cooke,  a  volume  more  interesting  than  impartial. 

The  Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland,  although  non- 
sectarian  in  name,  was  managed  in  the  interest  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  This  was  clearly  proven  in  1861,  when 
the  Bev.  John  Hall  was  excluded  from  a  seat  on  its  committee 
because  he  had  become  a  Commissioner  of  National  Education 
— a  system  to  which  EpiscopaUans  were  so  strongly  opposed 
that  they  still  maintained  a  Church  Education  Society.* 

The  exclusion  of  Mr.  Hall  was  strongly  resented  by 
Presbyterians,  and  their  Belfast  leaders,  Morgan,  Knox, 
Johnston,  and  Bhaw,  founded  in  1662  a  Sabbath  School 
Society,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  next  Assembly.  Under 
its  care  are  now  about  1,100  schools,  on  the  rolls  of 
which  are  more  than  100,000  scholars.  These  schools  are 
visited  by  a  travelling  agent.  They  have  the  privilege  of 
obtaining  books  at  first  cost,  and  in  some  cases  receive  free 
grants.  Under  the  able  management  of  its  agents,  Messrs. 
Hugh  Aiken  and  John  Lynn,  the  Society  has  been  the  means 
of  aocompUshing  much  good. 

The  Eev.  John  Hall,  established  in  1862,  a  monthly 
Presbyterian  periodical,  entitled  the  Evangelical  Witness, 
After  h©  removed  to  America  it  was  continued  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Croskery,  and  then  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Young 
EiUen.  On  ceasing  to  exist,  it  was  followed  by  The  Witness, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  which   still   does  good   service  to  our 


*  Kev»  John  Hall,  born  at  Mountnonis,  1829 ;  ordained  as  a  misaioi 
ary  to  the  West  of  Ireland,  1850 ;  inatatled  in  Armagh,  1852;  in  Rutland 
Square,  Dublin,  1858;  and  in  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York.  1867;  died  17th  September,  1898.  He  occupied  a  distinguishod 
position  in  Amerioa,  bat  was  always  very  cool  with  any  of  his  Irish 
brethren  who  came  to  that  country  in  order  to  raise  money. 
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oftufe*  The  ChriUian  Banner,  the  Presbyterian  Ohtirchman, 
the  Chris tmn  Irishman,  and  the  Irish  Presbyterian  were 
afterwards  started  as  monthly  periodicals,  and  each  in  its  own 
sphere  bad  great  success.  Among  the  secular  newspapers  the 
Londonflerry  Standard  was,  during  many  years,  distinguish* 
for  its  advocacy  of  our  principles.* 

The  Rev.  John  Rogers  of  Comber,  chosen  Moderator  of 
the  Assembly  in  1863,  made  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  an 
increase  of  the  Royal  Bounty.  He  was  re-elected  next  year, 
that  he  might  finish  the  negotiations  he  had  begun.  But 
public  opinion  was  fast  marching  in  the  direction  of  making 
all  sects  equal  by  disendowment,  and  his  attempt  was  a 
failure. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  held  in  April,  1865, 
arrangements  were  made  for  opening  the  Magee  Presbyterian 
College,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  professors  chosen  would 
all  have  to  subscribe  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
The  election  took  place  in  July  as  arranged.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Witherow  was  unanimously  appointed  to  fill  the  chair 
of  Church  History,  The  Rev.  Richard  Smyth,  elected 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Criticism,  afterwards  became 
Professor  of  Theology,!     The  Rev.  Samuel  Marcus  Dill  of 

*  The  Belfast  N£ws-L6tt&r  was  eglftbliabed  in  1737,  the  Derry 
Journal  in  1772,  the  Northern  Whig  in  1824,  th«  Londonderry  Standard 
in  1836.  The  Witnua  id  1874.  tho  PrtsbyUrian  Chtirehman,  by  the  Rov. 
Hftmiltoii  Magee  in  1877,  and  tho  Irish  PttsbyUrian,  by  the  Kev.  D.  B. 
Knox,  in  1895. 

t  The  Rov.  Richard  Bmyth^  D.D.,  M.P.,  bom  at  Dervock,  1826; 
ordained  at  Westport,  1655 ;  initalled  in  Firsi  Derry,  1857  ;  appointed 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Criticiam,  Magee  College,  1865; 
tranKferrdd  to  the  chair  of  Theology,  1670;  Moderator  of  Assembly, 
1869-1870  and  1870-1871;  returned  to  Parliament  aa  a  Liberal  to 
represent  County  Derry,  1874;  died  on  tho  4th  of  December,  1878. 
He  wa8  slightly  lame,  but  had  a  fine  appearance  and  pleasing  voioe. 
Jndge  Reutool  baa  stated  in  the  Irith  PtesbyUriant  that,  in  general 
elo4^aence,  neither  Mr.  Balfour  nor  Lord  Bosebery  approached  Professor 
Smyth. 
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BftUymena  was  ohosen  ProfesBor  of  Theology,  and  Mr.  Jol 
Bobinson  Leebody,   Professor  of  Mathematics   and   Natl 
Philosophy.      All    these    and    the  other  professors  of    this 
in'^^tu^ioD    were   Buccessful   in   their  work,   with   the  singlo^ 
exoe^tioD  of  Dr.  M'Kee,  who  was  unable  to  impart  to  his  cli 
any'  considerable  share  of  that  classical  knowledge   certainly 
possessed  by  himself.     The  number  uf  students  attending  the^ 
Magee   College   increased  from   26,  when  it  was  opened  ii 
1865,  to  97,  in  1891 — of  whom  about  70  were  studying  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.     Since  that  time 
the  number  of  Divinity  students  has  somewhat  decreased. 

Meanwhile,  the  migration  of  Presbyterian  settlers  to  the 
South,  with  the  rapid  increase  of  Belfast  and  a  few  other 
towns  in  the  North,  caused  many  new  congregations  to  be 
formed.  The  ministerial  charges  of  the  General  Assembly, 
which,  in  1840,  amounted  to  425,  had  become  547  twenty-five*^ 
years  afterwards.  Since  the  Royal  Bounty  was  lost,  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  adding  to  their  number.  If  new 
congregations  have  been  formed  in  the  towns,  old  oongrega*! 
tions  have  been  extinguished  in  country  districts,  in  order 
that  the  Sustentation  Fund  might  be  strengthened. 

Many  fruitless  complaints  had  been  made,  both  in  private 
and  in  public,  that  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  had  no 
general  fund  to  assist  in  supporting  the  orphans  of  her  poor 
adherents.  This  neglect  was  pointed  out  with  great  power 
one  Sunday  in  October,  1865,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  James 
Arnold  of  Donmurry,  when  conducting  the  services  in  Elm- 
wood  Meeting-house,  Belfast.  His  brother,  Dr.  Wilberforce 
Arnold,  was  so  powerfully  impressed  by  this  discourse  that  he 
issued  a  pubhc  appeal  in  the  Evangelical  Witness  and  the 
Missionary  Herald,  This  appeal  made  a  great  impression  on 
the  public,  was  followed  by  several  large  subscriptions,  and 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  Presbyterian  Orphan  Society,  which, 
early  in  1866,  held  its  inaugural  meeting.     The  Rev.  William 
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JohoBton,  D.D.,*  who  became  its  secretary,  brought  its  ckima 
before  the  publio  with  diBtinguished  suocess.  It  has  now  an 
income  from  Bnbecriptions  and  the  interest  of  investments 
amounting  to  about  eleven  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  it 
Assists  to  support  more  than  three  thousand  orphans* 

A  large  increase  in  the  number  of  annuitants  entitled  to 
receive  assistance  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster  Widows*  Fund, 
bad  brought  the  amount  payable  to  each  widow,  or  family,  as 
low  as  thirty-two  pounds  a-year.  Dr.  Johnston,  with  the  help 
of  some  friends,  formed  a  society  to  assist  in  supporting  and 
educating  the  orphans  of  Presbyterian  clergyman.  Its 
inaugural  meeting  was  held  on  the  lith  of  July,  1873,  and  it 
has  now  an  income  of  above  £7CX)  a-year  from  the  interest  of 
its  investments.  In  his  management  of  both  societies,  Dr. 
Johnston  was  succeeded  by  the  Bev.  David  Taylor,  who  has 
proved  himself  a  most  energetic  and  successful  leader  in  this 
work  of  benevolence. 

The  attention  of  political  leaders  was  now  directed  once 
more  to  the  Irish  Established  Church,  which  enjoyed  many 
privileges,  and  large  endowments  on  behalf  of  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  population.  The  Liberal  party  wished  to  remove 
the  anomaly  by  abolishbg  all  religious  endowments  in  Ireland, 
The  Conservatives  war©  ready  to  •'  level  upwards  "  by  endowing 


•  The  Hev.  William  Johnstoni  D.D  ,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  JohastOQ, 
Tullyliab,  and  Franeea,  daughter  of  John  Jaokaon,  Batlybay  (who  had 
concealed  B&muel  Neilflon  in  1798),  was  born  in  1818  ;  ordained  minister 
of  Berry  Street,  Belfast,  1842 ,  installed  minister  of  Townsend  Street  in 
1847 ;  was  cboBeu  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  in  1872  and  in  1873,  and 
died  in  1694.  Notwithstanding  a  slight  stammer  (n  his  8pceoh,  he  spoke 
with  rapidity,  power,  and  eloquence-  He  was  greatly  beloved  for  bis 
kindness  of  heart,  and  sterling  honesty  of  purpose.  It  Is  said  that  one  of 
his  racy  temperance  speeches  caused  a  Dublin  merchant  to  deviae  to 
other  purposes  a  sum  of  £60,000  that  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  Assembly'a 
Sttstentation  Fund. 
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the  Church  of  Borne  and  icoreasing  the  Boyal  Bounty ;  but, 
although  in  ofiioe,  they  were  unable  to  command  a  majority  in 
Parliiuneut.  The  Araembly's  Goverament  Committee  reported 
in  1867  tliat  they  had  sent  a  deputation  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment (or  an  increase  of  Bounty,  and  a  majority  of  the  house 
directed  them  to  continue  their  efforts. 

In  March,  1868,  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  beoome  Prime 
Minister  by  Lord  Derby's  resignation,  stated  to  a  deputation 
of  the  Assembly,  that  the  endowment  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church  was  utterly  inadequate,  and  that  nothing  would  give 
him  greater  pleasure  than  to  place  that  Church  '*  in  a  position 
to  which  he  felt  they  were  entitled,"  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
oircumstanoes  to  do  so.  "  Only  give  me  a  majority,  gentle- 
men." said  he,  with  a  knowing  look,  "  and  you'll  see  what  I'll 
do  for  you."  But,  soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded 
in  pledging  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  principle  of  dis- 
establishing the  Episcopal  Church,  and  aboHshing  all  religious 
endowments  in  Ireland. 

When  the  report  of  the  Government  deputation  was  read 
to  the  next  Assembly,  a  resolution  protesting  strongly  against 
the  proposed  withdrawal  of  Boyal  Bounty,  was  moved  by  the 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Marcus  Dill.  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
the  Magee  College.  Dr.  Cooke  arose  to  second  the  motion,  but 
his  stately  form  was  now  bowed  down  with  infirmity.  His 
voice,  on  which  thousands  had  hung  with  delight,  could  hardly 
be  heard  by  even  those  who  were  near  him.  I  was  then  an 
undergraduate  of  the  Queen's  College,  and  sat  close  to  where  he 
stood,  but  I  was  able  to  make  out  only  a  word  here  and  there 
of  his  speech,  and  do  not  believe  that  fifty  of  his  audience 
oould  understand  the  import  of  what  he  said.  Yet  the  house 
kept  a  respectful  silence,  and  when  he  sat  down,  applauded 
the  words  which  they  had  not  heard. 

An  amendment  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatriok, 
and  seconded  by  the  Be  v.  John  Macnaughtan,  to  the  effect 
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that  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  received  the  Boyal  Bounty 
without  a>ny  sacrifice  of  GhristiaD  liberty,  but  that  they 
preferred  the  full  and  impartial  disendowment  of  all  religions 
denominations  in  Ireland  to  a  scheme  of  general  endowment 
in  which  truth  and  error  would  be  treated  indiscriminately,* 

The  debate  continued  from  Wednesday  till  Friday,  and, 
sometimes,  it  required  all  the  power  of  Mr.  Morell,  the 
Moderator,  to  keep  the  house  in  order,!  When  the  roU  was 
called,  134  ministers  and  46  elders  supported  the  amendment, 
while  it  was  opposed  by  182  ministers  and  28  elders.  No  less 
than  95  ministers  and  84  elders  failed  to  record  their  votes. | 
Most  of  these  favoured  the  amendment,  hut  feared  lest  the 
Tory  members  of  the  congregations  to  which  they  belonged 
might  say  ''they  had  voted  away  the  Bounty."  In  the 
majority  were  almost  all  the  Conservatives,  and  a  few 
Liberals,  such  as  the  Hevg.  Bichard  Smyth,  John  Rogers,  and 
Professor  Witherow ;  while  the  minority  was  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Liberals.  When  the  numbers  were  announced,  the 
Bev.  Henry  Wallace  ascended  the  platform  to  propose  another 
amendment,  but  the  Bev.  John  Bogers  of  Comber,  succeeded 
in  drawing  the  Moderator's  attention,  and  proposed  as  a 
second  amendment  the  original  resolution,  modified  by 
withdrawing  the  proposal  that  Parliament  should  be  petitioned 
against  the  loss  of  their  eudowmentB.  A  scene  of  great 
confusion  now  arose.     Messrs.  Wallace,  Osborne,  and  Leitch 


*  The  Rev.  William  Bftili^  Kir^patiiok.  D.D.,  was  born  near  Ballin*- 
hiuob  in  1802,  ordained  assistant  to  Dr.  Horner  of  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin, 
In  1820.  and  died  in  1883.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  a  good  preacher  and 
a  eonvincing  orator. 

t  The  Rev.  Charles  Lucas  Morell,  D.D.,  son  o!  Rev.  James  Morell, 
Ballybay,  born  1820,  ordained  minister  of  First  Dungannon,  1844,  oboaen 
Moderator  of  Assembly,  1868,  died  ld96.  He  was  distinguished  for  hji 
wisdom,  tact,  and  eloquenoa. 

{  The  Minutes  of  Assembly  give  the  numbers  as  180  and  211, 
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(elder)  stood  on  the  platfonn,  eaoh  trying  to  obtain  &o 
opportunity  of  speaking.  Borne  shouted  for  Bogers,  others  for 
Wallace,  or  Osborne,  or  Leitoh.  A  few  sat,  many  stood  on 
the  floor,  or  even  on  the  seats.  The  Liberals  wished  Mr. 
Wallace's  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  Conservativei 
desired  to  vote  on  what  Mr.  Bogers  submitted,  while  the 
Moderator  stretched  out  his  hands,  and,  in  vain,  called, 
*•  Brethren,  take  your  seats  T'  At  last,  the  Bev.  John 
Maonaughtan  arose  to  apeak.  His  silver  voice  and  hia 
polished  sentences  prevailed  to  calm  the  storm.  He  strongly 
advised  his  own  party  to  permit  the  new  amendment  to  pass, 
ftnd  his  advice  was  taken ;  but  the  Liberals  entered  a  protest 
against  the  resolution  adopted. 

Mr.  Bogers  now  passed  over  to  the  Tory  party,  whom  he 
had  formerly  assailed  by  wit,  humour,  and  invective,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  and  concerning  whom  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  say : — **  Timeo  Conservatives  et  dona  ferentes." 
Almost  all  the  other  Liberals,  who  voted  in  the  majority, 
remained  true  to  their  old  principles.  It  is  understood  that 
Professor  Sm}i,h  afterwards  regretted  that  on  this  occasion  he 
had  supported  the  Episcopal  Establishment. 

A  general  election  took  plac«  in  November.  Mr.  Thomas 
M'Clure  was  returned  for  Belfast,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Kirk  for 
Newry,  but  the  power  of  the  Tory-Episcopal  landlords  was 
too  strong  in  the  Northern  counties  to  permit  Presbyterians  to 
elect  candidates  of  their  own  religion  ;  while  in  the  towns  the 
populace  was  controlled  by  the  Orange  Society.  Even  in 
Belfast,  Mr.  M'Clure's  success  wag  due  to  a  split  between  the 
Orangemen  and  their  aristocratic  leaders.* 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1868,  Dr.  Cooke,  full  of  years, 
passed  from  time  to  etei-nity.     In  mental  power  of  the  highest 


'  k  lutter  ftg^inst  th«  ouidldAtaie  of  Mr.  M^Glura  wu  diot*tad  bj 
X>t.  Oooke  very  ihortly  before  hU  death. 
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kind,  he  was  inferior  to 'Stewart,  and  in  command  of  the 
English  language  to  Montgomery ;  but  in  wit,  humour, 
repartee,  and  invective  he  had  few  rivals*  With  all  his  faults, 
be  was  a  good  man,  and  an  able  miniBter  of  the  Gospel,  the 
like  of  whom  we  may  never  see  again. 

The  Liberal  party  being  victorioua  at  the  general  election, 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  no  difficulty  in  passing  an  Act  disestab- 
lishing and  disendowing  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
withdrawing  the  Eoyal  Bounty  and  the  grant  to  Maynooth 
College.  Provision  was  made  that  m  case  the  recipients  of 
these  endowments  commuted  their  life  annuities  in  the  interests 
of  their  respective  churches,  a  bonus  of  twelve  per  cent,  would 
be  added  to  the  sums  payable ;  and  thus  permanent  funds 
might  be  created  for  the  benefit  of  these  denominations.  The 
Episcopal  body  as  usual  obtained  special  advantages.  Their 
curates  were  permitted  to  commute,  although  paid  by  their 
rectors,  while  no  provision  was  made  for  licentiates  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  who  discharged  similar  duties.  Besides, 
onrates  who  were  in  office  before  the  Ist  of  January,  1871, 
obtained  compensation,  while  that  right  was  denied  to  Presby* 
terian  clergymen  ordained  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The 
Episcopal  Church  took  advantage  of  the  additional  time  to 
manufacture  about  400  curates,  many  of  whom  had  never 
passed  through  college,  but  who  were  able  to  claim  a  vast 
amount  for  their  life  interests.  Even  the  parish  clerks  received 
large  sums  as  compensation  for  the  supposed  loss  of  salaries 
which  they  still  continued  to  receive.  Altogether  the 
Episcopal  Church  got  about  eight  millions  of  pounds  sterling, 
while  the  Presbyterian  Church  received  only  £585,750  for  the 
life  interests  of  its  parochial  clergymen. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  very  means  adopted  by  Charles  I, 
and  Wentworth  to  strengthen  the  Irish  Church  was  a  cause 
which  helped  to  produce  its  early  downfall.  By  excluding  the 
Presbyterian  element  that  Church   was  rendered  weaker  in 
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proportion  to  Homanism,  and  less  able  to  resist  the  demand 
for  disestablishment.  Had  Irish  Protestantism  been  united, 
it  would  have  still  retained  its  position  and  privileges. 

Although  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  no  power  to  increase 
her  commutation  capital  by  creating  a  crowd  of  curates,  ahio 
had  ample  time  while  the  Bill  was  passing  through  Parliament, 
to  have  established  a  large  number  of  new  oongregations, 
whose  ministers  would,  by  its  provisions,  have  been  able  to 
••commute."  We  had  then  more  than  fifty  unemployed 
licentiates,  and  there  were  upwards  of  seventy  students  in  the 
Theological  Glasses,  many  of  whom  might  have  been  licensed. 
By  means  of  these  young  men,  about  100  new  congregations 
might  have  been  established  without  any  difficulty.  At  least 
that  number  were  then  required.  The  ministers  ordained 
would  have  been  generally  very  young  men,  and,  consequently, 
their  commutation  capital  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  oongregations  established.  But  the  opportunity 
was  neglected,  and  our  Church  is  now  reaping  the  fruits  of 
her  folly. 

At  first,  a  number  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy — especially 
the  small  band  of  Tories^were  strongly  opposed  to  commuta- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  Church.  But  Mr.  Morell  and  the 
moderate  Consen'atives  joined  with  the  Liberals  in  favouring 
this  desirable  course,  and  the  others,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
at  last  gave  way. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1869,  a  meeting  of  lay  delegates, 
representing  282  congregations,  was  held  in  Linen-Hall  Street 
Church,  Belfast.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr,  John  Lytle. 
Mr.  William  Young  of  Finaghy  moved  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Sinclair  seconded  a  resolution  asking  the  ministers  to  commute 
their  annuities  in  the  Interest  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Sinclair 
made  an  able  and  eloquent  speech.  He  showed  that  if  the 
•oommutation  money  were  invested  at  three  and  a-half  per  cent. 
it  would  produce  enough  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  all  who  would 
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be  annuitants  oo  the  fund.  But  as  upwards  of  four  per  cent, 
oould  be  obtained  for  tho  capital^  which  would  be  increased  by 
a  bonus  of  £72,000  if  they  adopted  this  plan,  there  would  be  a 
gain  of  several  thousands  a-year.  A  few  objected.  Messrs, 
Robert  Foster  Dill,  M.D..  Hans  McMordie,  and  Bobert 
M'Crum  thought  that  commutation  was  a  question  for  the 
4ilergy,  and  Mr.  M'Crum  considered  that  a  permanent  fund 
would  interfere  with  the  liberality  of  the  people ;  but,  when 
the  resolution  was  put,  only  four  voted  against  it. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1870,  a  convention  of  Conservative 
Presbyterians,  held  in  the  Music  HalU  Belfast,  determined 
to  ask  the  General  Assembly,  which  was  to  hold  a  spBcial 
meeting  that  evening,  not  to  adopt  any  plan  of  sustentation 
nntil  their  regular  meeting  in  June.  The  special  Assembly 
was  attended  by  402  ministers  and  274  elders.  A  report  in 
favoui*  of  commutation  was  received  from  the  Sustentation 
Fund  Committee*  Its  adoption  was  moved  by  Mr.  M'AUister 
in  a  few  sentences.  Mr.  Morell  of  Dungannon  seconded  the 
motion  with  great  eloquence  and  argumentative  power.  He 
dwelt  on  the  fact  that  of  all  the  plans  proposed  this  one  alone 
would  add  to  their  income ;  and  he  called  on  ministers  to 
come  to  the  front  in  a  time  of  peril,  as  officers  on  the  day  of 
battle. 

After  he  sat  down  an  influential  deputation  of  Presbyterian 
laymen  appeared  to  support  the  resolutions  of  the  lay  con^ 
ference  in  favour  of  commutation  in  the  interest  of  the  Church. 
This  deputation  was  followed  by  another  who  appeared  in 
support  of  the  Musio-Hali  resolutions  advising  delay.* 

*  The  deputation  \u  fftTOur  of  oommutatioa  consisted  of  Messrs. 
John  Lytle,  W.  M.  Kirk,  John  Young,  Thomas  M'Olura.  MP.,  William 
JdUie,  Bohert  Porter,  and  Dr,  James  E  Duncan. 

The  deputation  Id  favour  of  delay  were  Mesars.  James  Greer,  A.  J. 
Macrory,  Bobert  M'Crum,  Henry  Lyons,  James  M'Lean,  James  A. 
Henderson,  Thomaa  M'OUotoD.  J.  Heill,  and  A.  Gl&rke,  with  Dr. 
Alexander  and  Dr.  Dill. 
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Late  at  night  Mr.  Tbom&s  Sinolidr  arose  to  uddresa  thfi 

Assembly.  He  proved  that  commutation  would  he  both  safe 
and  profitable.  He  appealed  to  the  ministers  to  aid  in  making 
provision  for  the  Church  of  the  future  by  a  plan  which  would 
probably  increase  their  present  incomes.  He  exhorted  them 
to  place  themselves  in  front  at  the  hour  of  danger,  and  to 
remember  the  cloud  of  witnesses,  that  had  gone  before,  who 
were  now  hovering  over  their  descendants  making  their 
decision.  When  he  sat  down,  almost  the  entire  court  arose, 
while  many  waved  their  hats  and  cheered.  Such  enthusiasm 
I  never  saw  in  the  Assembly  on  any  other  occasion.  The 
House  then  adjourned,  but  the  cause  of  commutation  was 
won.  Other  plans  of  ministerial  support  were  proposed  bj 
Bevs.  Dr.  James  M.  Killen,  John  Beatty^  and  Edward  T. 
Martin,  but,  after  a  prolonged  debate,  it  was  decided  on 
Thursday  morning,  by  337  against  8,  to  commute  in  the 
interest  of  the  Church.  A  scheme  of  "  Sustentation"  was  then 
adopted  to  supplement  the  income  derived  from  the  interest 
of  the  commutation  capital.  Every  congregation  was  taxed 
to  pay,  as  a  minimum  contribution  to  this  fund,  six  shillings 
a-year  for  each  stipend  payer,  or  a  penny  a  week  for  each 
communicant.  But  it  was  hoped  that  the  richer  congregations 
would  give  more  than  their  qualification. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  Assembly  in  June  was  attended 
by  619  members.  It  was  reported  that  upwards  of  £22,000 
per  annum  had  been  promised  for  the  Sustcntation  Fund, 
Each  minister  received  for  the  first  yec^r  a  "bonus  "  of  £10 
above  the  £69  4s.  8d.  formerly  received  as  Boyal  Bounty. 
At  first,  many  Conservative  Presbyterians  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Bustentation  Fund,  because  they  imagined  their 
ministers  ••  had  voted  the  Bounty  away."  After  some  time, 
most  of  these  got  ashamed  of  their  prejudice  and  begsm  to 
contribute. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 


SINCE   THE  DI8END0WMENT. 


[E  growth  of  an  emotiood  form  of  worship  in  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church  wag  now  exhibited  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  instrumerital  mugio  to  the  public  senrices  of  the 
sanctuary  in  some  town  congregations  which  boasted  of  their 
culture.  This  matter  came  before  the  Assembly  in  1868,  by  a 
reference  from  the  Synod  of  Armagh  and  Monaghan  regarding 
the  use  of  a  hsirmonium  in  the  congregation  of  Bnniskillen. 

Presbyterianism  had,  at  one  time,  been  strong  in  County 
Fermanagh.  Under  Captain  M'Carmick  and  the  Rev.  Eobert 
Eelso,  a  movement  was  originated  by  the  leading  Presbj'terianB 
which  saved  Enniskillen  from  King  James,  and  rendered  it 
possible  to  defend  Londonderry,  Burdy,  in  his  life  of  Skelton, 
admits  that  in  the  middle  of  the  next  century  Presbyterians 
were  still  a  substantial  body  in  County  Fermanagh ;  but  the 
Synod  failed  to  establish  a  number  of  churches  sufficient  for 
their  accommodation,  and  they  were  gradually  absorbed  by 
Episcopacy.  Even  when  a  revival  came,  it  was  Methodism 
which  annexed  that  district.  From  1837  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Cooper  Maclatchy  had  been  in  charge  of  our  Enniskillen 
oongregation,  and  being  somewhat  Episcopal  in  his  tendencies, 
he  introduced  a  harmonium  to  improve  the  congregational 
psalmody.  Mr.  Maclatchy 's  action  was  opposed  in  Presby- 
tery, Synod  and  Assembly,  by  the  Rev.  James  Gardner  Robb, 
an  exceedingly  ready  and  logical  debater.  When  this  matter 
came  before  the  Assembly  in  1868,  it  was  proposed  to  refer  it 
to  a  commission,  but  an  amendment  of  Dr.  Cooke  was  carried, 
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to  the  effect)  that  "  the  oommon  law"  of  the  Churcb  excluded 
the  uae  of  uiGtrumental  masio  in  the  public  worship  of  God, 
and  that  Presbyteries  should  be  instructed  to  flee  that  con- 
gregations conform  to  this  "  law." 

The  injunction  was  disobeyed,  and,  as  an  exouse  for  their^ 
disobedience,  the  "liberty  "  party  asserted  that  no  ••  law"  bad 
been  passed  by  the  Assembly,  either  then  or  previously,  which 
prohibited  an  instrumental  aid  from  being  employed  in  the 
congregational  psalmody.  Thus  the  controversy  was  continued. 
Year  by  year  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Assembly  ordering 
disobedient  congregations  to  abstain  from  using  iostrumenta 
in  the  service  of  the  Sanctuary;  but  these  resolutions  were« 
disregarded,  and  the  "purity'*  party,  although  able  to  carry' 
prohibitions,  were  unable  to  induce  the  Church  to  punish  those 
who  disobeyed  her  orders. 

Id  these  debates  and  in  the  war  of  pamphlets  and  news- 
paper articles,  the  Revs.  Dr.  William  Dool  KiUen,  John 
Macnaughtan,'*'  Uenry  Wallace,  Dr  Robert  Watts,  Dr.  H»  B. 
Wilson,  Dr,  Thomaa  Y.  Killen,  and  Dr.  R.  Workman,  were 


*  The  Rev.  John  MacuftUghUn,  born  in  1906,  wae,  in  1831,  ordainad 
ZttlniBter  of  Grown  Court  Chapel,  lK>ndoD.  Kext  year,  he  was  removed  to 
the  High  Cborch,  Paisley,  io  oomxeotion  with  the  Scottish  EstablishmeDt, 
but,  in  1843,  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  Free  Church.  When  invited  by  the 
people  of  HoBomary  Street,  Belfast,  to  beoome  their  pastor,  the  Free 
Church  at  first  refused  to  loose  him  from  his  charge.  Besides  this,  be 
atwQuncod  that  having  given  up  one  religious  endowment  in  Scotland,  he 
would  not  consent  to  receive  another  in  Ireland.  As  Dr.  Cooke  thought 
this  an  indication  of  voIuntaryiBm,  he  indueed  the  Presbytery  of  Belfast 
to  prevent  the  oongregatiou  from  making  out  a  second  call  for  Mr. 
Maonaughtan.  The  peopli^  of  Rosemary  Street  now  proceeded  to  viudloat« 
their  rights  before  the  supreme  court  of  their  ohorch.  The  opposition 
gave  way,  and,  in  1849,  Mr  Macnaughtan  was  InBtalied  as  their  minister. 
Before  many  years,  he  became  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
Assembly ;  but  he  obtained  that  position  by  his  moderation^  wisdom,  ai 
eloquence,  more  than  by  his  success  as  a  pastor.  Mr.  Macuaugbtan  died 
in  1884. 
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among  those  who  advocated  the  principle  of  permitting  oon- 
gregationB  to  introduce  an  instrnmental  accompamment  in  the 
service  of  praise;  while  the  Bevs.  Dr.  Nathaniel  M.  Brown,  Dr. 
Corkey  Dr.  Glasgow,*  Dr.  John  Kinnear,  George  Magill,  Dr. 
Petticrew,  Dr.  Robb,  Dr.  Robinson,  and  Dr.  James  Maxwell 
Bogers,  f  advocated  the  principles  of  purity  in  the  worship  of 
God»  and  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Assembly.  The 
great  majority  of  elders  were  on  the  same  side,  but  Mr. 
Thomas  Sinclair  lent  his  powerful  aid  to  those  who  advocated 
what  they  termed  "liberty."  Most  of  the  students  sympathized 
with  the  party  of  liberty,  which,  year  by  year,  grew  stronger  as 
these  young  men  were  licensed  and  ordained. 

When  the  purity  party  had  a  majority  in  the  Assembly, 
they  might  have  easily  passed  a  law,  with  penalties  annexed, 
prohibiting  any  congregation  from  employing  an  "instrument" 
except  for  the  defined  purpose  of  aiding  the  congregational 
psalmody,  and  only  when  sanctioned  by  a  very  large  majority 


*  Key.  JamdB  Glasgow,  D.D.,  appointed  Misi^ionafy  to  India  in  1840, 
and  Assembly's  ProfesBor  of  Oriental  languages  in  1865,  died  in  1B90.  Dr. 
Glasgow  was  modest,  kind-hearted,  and  poBsessed  o!  great  learning. 

f  Rev.  Jamei  Maxwell  Rogers,  D.D.,  son  of  Rev.  Hugh  Walker  RogeirB, 
Kilrea,  was  ordained  in  1852.  successor  to  bis  father.  In  1869  he  became 
jniniflteT  of  Tliird  Dorry,  and  In  1885  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General 
Aasembly.  He  died  Buddenly  on  the  31flt  of  January,  1899  Dr.  Rogers 
WM  a  ready  speaker,  and  one  of  the  most  kind-hearted  and  charitable 
ministers  of  our  Church.  In  appearance  be  greatly  resembled  John 
Knox,  the  illustriouB  Reformer.  Andrew  Welsh,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  great-grandson  of  the  minister  of  Templepatrick  (whose  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  John  Knox)  was,  in  1733,  ordained  to  the  charge  of 
Ardstraw.  His  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Moses  Nelson, 
D.D.,  of  Rademon,  and  from  them  have  sprung  the  Nelsons  of  Down- 
Patrick.  Another  daughter  of  Andrew  Welsh  was  married  to  Mr.  ThomAs 
Bogers  of  Edergole,  Ballynahatty,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers  of  London- 
derry  was  their  great-grandson.  The  Booths  of  Dunamona  (Co.  Tyrone) 
and  the  Jacks  of  Ardstraw  belong  to  the  same  family. 
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of  voters.  But  the  opportunity  was  Degleoted^  and  "  inetni- 
ments"  are  now  introduced  by  "Sessions"  when  often  there 
18  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  people  against  the 
innovation. 

When  Dr.  Johnston  was  moderator^  he  carried  a  resolution 
pledging  the  Assembly,  in  1873,  to  pass  no  law  on  the  question, 
and  binding  the  congregations  which  employed  instrumental 
musio  to  give  up  its  use.  But  this  resolution  failed  to  settla. 
the  matter  in  dispute.  Several  of  the  ofifending  ministers  deni( 
that  they  had  entered  into  any  agreement,  and  they  continued 
io  defy  the  authority  of  the  Assembly. 

Meanwhile,  many  political  changes  had  been  made  which 
affected  the  position  of  Irish  Presbyterians.  In  1870,  the 
Liberal  Government  of  Mr.  William  E.  Gladstone  passed  a 
Tenant-Bight  Bill,  legalising  the  Ulster  Custom,  and  enabling 
farmers  to  obtain  compensation  when  evicted ;  but  landlords 
were  left  their  power  of  raising  rents,  whereby  they  were  still 
able  to  confiscate  the  property  created  by  the  occupying 
tenants.*  Consequently,  the  agrarian  agitation  continued  until 
it  brought  forth  other  land  Acts. 

At  the  General  Election  of  1874,  the  lately  passed  Ballot 
Act  enabled  Presbyterian  farmers  to  vote  against  the  candi- 
dates brought  forward  by  their  landlords,  and  an  increased 
number  of  Presbyterians  obtained  seats  in  Ulster.  Professor 
Smyth  was  returned  for  Co.  Derry  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.     Mr.  David  Taylor  was  successful  In  Coleraine,  Mr. 


*  A  few  days  before  fche  introduction  of  this  BUI  the  Rev  Neithftnidl 
MaoAulay  Brown  and  other  deputies  had  an  interriew  with  Mr.  GladjBtoQd 
regarding  the  sale  of  the  Waterford  Estate  la  County  Derry  to  the  tenants. 
Mr.  Brown  took  adrantage  of  this  opportunity  to  present  to  the  Premier 
a  paper  on  the  Ulater  Tenant-Kigbt  Goatom,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  M'Knight, 
and  to  explain  the  prinoiplee  on  which  that  Custom  was  based,  A  few 
days  afterwards  Mr.  Gladstone  used,  in  his  Bpeeoh  iutroduolng  the  Tenant^ 
Bight  Bill,  almost  ail  that  he  bad  learned  from  the  deputation. 
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Thomas  Alexander  Diokson  in  Dungannon,  and  Mr.  James 
Sharman  Crawford  in  Down.  Mr,  C.  E.  Lewis,  returned  by 
Derry  City,  and  Mr.  James  P.  Corry,  by  Belfast,  were 
Oonservative  Presbyterians.  Professor  Smyth  soon  acquired 
a  distinguished  position  in  Parliament,  but  his  career  was  out 
short,  in  1878,  by  his  untimely  death. 

In  these  elections,  the  respectable  middle-class  Presby- 
terians generally  voted  for  Liberals^  but  their  action  was  often 
more  from  a  desire  to  obtain  cheap  land  than  from  a  desire 
to  advance  the  interests  of  their  Church,  The  small  farmers 
and  the  working-men  of  the  same  denomination,  led  by  the 
mfluence  of  the  Orange  Society,  were  enthusiastic  Conserva- 
tives. Aware  that  the  Church  of  Rome  claims  infallibility 
and  universal  authority,  they  feared  Popery  more  than  they 
hated  landlordism;  and  they  were  told  that  the  interests 
of  Protestantism  were  not  so  safe  with  liberals  as  with 
Conservatives. 

About  60  members  were  returned  at  the  General  Election 
of  1874,  by  Irish  Roman  Catholic  constituenoies  to  advocate 
Home'  Bule — a  scheme  of  self-government  similar  to  Mr. 
O'Connell's  plan  of  •*  Repeal."  This  party  were  first  led  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  William  Shaw,  Both 
were  Protestants,  but  neither  very  active  in  bringing  Irish 
measures  into  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Joseph  G. 
Bigger,  a  Belfast  merchant,  entered  Parliament  as  a  Home 
Ruler,  and,  before  long,  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  Having 
learned  the  art  of  obstruction  from  Mr.  John  Bea^  a 
celebrated  Belfast  solicitor,  he  used  that  weapon  so  effectively 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  became  popular  and 
powerful  among  the  people,  but  he  lacked  the  ability  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  become  a  Parliamentary  leader. 

Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Pamell,  returned  in  1875  to  represent 

County   Meath,  immediately   adopted   Mr.   Biggei's  plan  of 

obstruction.     Possessing  the  coolness  and  tact  of  a  Saxon, 

2k 
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hftving  ftoquired  the  oratorical  power  necesiary  for  the  plat- 
form or  the  Beuate,  he  succeeded,  after  the  next  election  in 
onsting  Mr.  Shaw  trom  the  chairmanship  of  his  party.  As 
*' Leader  of  the  Irish  People,"  he  exercised  a  power  almost 
dictatorial  over  his  party,  the  common  people  regarding  him 
the  "  Uncrowned  King  **  of  Ireland. 

The  election  of  1880  pleujed  Mr.  Gladstone  once  more  in 
office.  Several  Liheral  Presbyterians  wore  returned  for 
Ulster  oonstituencias.  Mr.  Dickson  was  again  elected  for 
Dungannon.  Being  unseated  for  an  act  of  his  agent,  his  son 
was  returned  for  the  borough,  and  he  himself,  some  time 
afterwards,  for  the  county.  The  Bev.  John  Kinnear,  D.D., 
was  victorious  in  Donegal,  and  the  Liberal  party  began  to 
acquire  great  strength  in  Ulster. 

In  1881,  another  Land  Bill  was  passed,  in  spite  of 
Conservative  opposition,  with  the  object  of  giving  tenants  fair 
rents,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  the  right  of  free  sale  for  their 
farms.*  Courts  were  established  by  which  the  great  majority 
of  Irish  farmers  have  obtained  a  reduction  of  rant*  The  entire 
number  of  holdings  whose  rents  were  fixed  up  till  the  Slst  of 
March,  1897,  for  a  first  statutoiy  term  was  307,950  (excluding 
judicial  leases  and  fixed  tenancies).  The  total  rental  dealt 
with  was  £6,384,351,  and  the  aggregate  judicial  rent  fixed  in 
respect  thereof  was  £5,047.072,  the  result  being  an  average 
reduction  of  20'9  per  cent,  over  the  entire  country.  But  this 
reduotion  failed  to  satisfy  farmers,  as  they  had  to  faoe  a 
decline  in  the  value  of  oats,  wheat  and  flax,  and  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  labour  which  rendered  them  unable  to  pay  even  the 
reduced  rents,  unless  by  withholding  from  themselves  many 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  many  land> 
lords,  whose  estates  were  mortgaged,  have  been  almost  utterly 
ruined. 


*  This  vns  popularly  called  "The  three  F*s 
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It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Tory  farmers  who  very 
generally  deDOunced  teaant-rtght  candidates  as  Papists  in 
disguise,  were  among  the  first  to  enter  the  Land  GourtB  and 
reap  where  they  had  not  sown. 

The  security  of  tenure,  obtained  by  farmers  as  a  result  of 
the  Land  Acts,  has  rendered  country  Presbyterians  almost 
entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  landlordism,  often  in  the 
past  exercised  in  favour  of  Episcopacy.  Besides  this,  many 
l^mdlords  have  now  a  kindly  feeling  towards  Presbyterianism, 
and  a  few  give  donations  to  the  congregations  on  their  estates* 

An  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Belfast  was  submitted 
to  the  Assembly  in  1873,  asking  them  to  *'  Open  a  correspon- 
dence with  sister  Churches,  holding  by  the  Westminster 
Standards,  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  an  CEoumenieal 
Council/'  This  overture  was  adopted,  and,  the  same  year, 
a  similar  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Northern  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  States.  A  committee,  representing  the 
more  important  of  the  Beformed  Churches,  met  at  London  in 
July,  1875,  to  make  an-angements  for  establishing  a  permanent 
representative  Council.  All  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  an 
Alliance  of  the  Beformed  Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian 
system  was  organized.'*'  As  a  result,  it  has  been  felt  that  the 
connecting  bond  of  a  common  faith  is  stronger  than  the 
separating  influences  of  language  or  nationality. 

For  some  time  previously,  the  attention  of  the  Assembly 
had  been  turned  to  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the 
service  of  praise  was  conducted  in  many  congregations.  The 
Committee  on  Psalmody  were  instructed,  in  1874,  to  add  some 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  to  the  time-honoured  collection 
then  in  use.  These  instructions  were  carried  out,  and  the 
old  version  itself  was  revised  by  that  committee*  under  the 

*  The  CouacU  met  In  1877  at  Ediobargh ;  in  1880  at  Philadelphia ; 
in  1884  at  Belfast ;  In  1888  at  London ;  in  ;i892  at  Toronto ;  in  1896  at 
Olosgow,  iLud  in  18Q9  at  Waahiugton. 
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oonvenership  of  thd  Bevs.  John  S.  MaolDtosh  and  Andrei 
C.  Murphy.      The  ABsembly.  in  1878,  ordered  these  revised 
Psalms,  with  soitable  tunes,  to  be  published. 

We  have  seen  that  the  evangelistic  movement  which  sprang 
from  the  Be%"ival  of  1859  tended  to  develop  an  emotional  rather 
than  an  intellectual  form  of  worship;  but,  at  the  ssmie  time, 
many  converts  were  carried  away  by  the  supposed  importance 
of  one  particular  principle.  Some  thought  that  the  eSLclusion 
of  infants  from  the  visible  church  would  render  it  pure  and 
prosperous ;  others  thought  that  a  dangerous  form  of  tempta- 
tion would  be  removed  by  excluding  fermented  wine  from  the 
table  of  the  Lord.  A  controversy  about  the  use  of  ''Bible 
Wine"  became  general,  and  several  congregations  in  the 
church  were  greatly  agitated.  In  1875  the  matter  came 
before  the  Assembly  in  Liondonderry.  The  Rev.  George  H. 
Shanks  and  Mr.  John  Pyper,  a  ruling  elder,  strongly  supported 
the  idea  of  using  **  unfermented"  wine,  whOe  the  Bev»  Dr. 
Watts*  read  a  most  powerful  and  logical  speech  to  prove 
that  the  wine  mentioned  with  approval  in  the  Bible  was 
certainly  fermented.  The  Assembly,  after  a  long  discussion, 
adopted  by  a  great  majority  an  overture  declaring  that  the  wine 
used  by  our  Lord  at  the  institution  of  the  Supper  was  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  recommending  congregations  to 
use  a  *'  mild,  natural  wine,"  and  directing  Sessions  "  to  deal 
in  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity  with  brethren  whose  consciences 
were  troubled."  As  this  resolution  was  not  a  direct  prohibition, 
Sessions  did  as  they  liked,  and  the  disputes  continued.  Mr. 
Pyper  became  minister  of  a  small  Independent  congregation, 


*  Rev.  Robert  Watts,  D.D.,  born  near  Dundnim,  1820;  ordained  in 
Phil«<lBlphia ;  installed  in  Dublin,  1863;  chosen  Professor  of  Theology 
(Be)faflt),  1866;  Moderator  of  AsBdmbly.  1679;  died,  1895.  Dr.  Watta 
excelled  as  a  fceacher,  and  wa«  author  of  The  Newer  CrilicUvi  and  other 
workft. 
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and  other  changes  were  establiBhed  in  connection  with  the 
eame  sect. 

As  every  additional  minister  placed  on  the  Sustentation 
Fund  was  a  means  of  reducing  the  equal  diYidend,  it  was  not 
long  till  a  desire  sprung  up  to  prevent  the  erection  of  new 
congregations.  At  a  place  east  of  the  Foyle,  called  Maghera- 
maaon,  which  was  four  miles  from  any  Meeting-house  belong- 
ing to  the  Assembly,  the  people  built  a  church  themselves, 
and  were  ready  to  pay  a  stipend  of  nearly  one  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  but  the  Presbytery  of  Glendermot  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  erection.  In  1875  the  Assembly  sustained  a 
decision  of  that  Presbytery  refusing  to  recommend  this  pro- 
posed congregation.  But  the  people  of  Magheramason  were 
too  good  Presbyterians  to  think  of  starting  a  Congregational 
Church,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Messrs,  Victor  Love, 
James  M'lver,  John  M'Corkell,  and  James  R.  M'Intyre,  they 
persisted  in  their  application  to  the  Assembly  until  1B78,  when 
their  request  was  granted. 

The  Presbytery  of  Belfast  had  grown  so  large  by  th© 
formation  of  new  congregations,  that  it  became  impossible  to 
visit  each  church  once  every  seven  years,  as  requii-ed  by  the 
Book  of  Constitution  and  Government.  Besides  this,  disputes 
had  often  arisen  in  the  Presbytery,  some  of  which  might  be 
traced  to  political  feeling.  Consequently,  the  Assembly,  in 
1877,  annexed  more  than  twenty  of  the  suburban  and  county 
congregations  to  other  Presbyteries.  Some  country  miniatera 
strongly  resented  this  decision,  and,  at  best,  it  was  only  a 
temporary  alleviation  of  the  evil,  which  the  rapid  increase  of 
city  congregations  soon  rendered  almost  as  great  as  ever.  This 
overgrown  Presbytery  ought  certainly  to  be  divided  into  at 
least  three— North  Belfast,  South  Belfast,  and  Bally  mac  arrett 
— which  would  permit  its  necessary  work  to  be  done  effectively, 
and  might  help  to  prevent  our  people  from  being  absorbed  by 
Methodism. 
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Ad  indirect  endowment  for  many  denominational  schools 
was  provided  in  1878  by  ft  Government  system  of  "  Inter- 
mediate Examinations"  for  boys  and  girls,  based  on  ibe 
principle  of  paying  teachers  result-fees  on  acconnt  of  pupils 
who  satisfy  the  examiners.  This  system  was  a  step  towards 
greater  educational  changes  the  following  year. 

A  Fund  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Assembly  in  1879,  and  it  pays  each  annuitant  about  £16  a 
year — very  little  more  than  enough  to  make  up  the  decrease 
in  their  allowance  from  the  Sustentation  Fund,  which  was 
then  £91  4s.  8d.,  but  is  now  only  £79  48.  8d.  per  annum. 
Besides  thisj  a  rule  lately  introduced,  depriving  future 
annuitants  of  full  benefit  from  the  new  fund  except  their 
congregations  have  "qualified/*  involves  the  payment  of  a 
smaller  allowance  to  the  very  persons  who  most  urgently 
require  assistance  • 

A  committee  on  the  Union  of  Congregations  has  been  at 
work  since  1879,  endeavouring,  as  vacancies  occur,  to  unite 
small  charges  that  are  near  to  one  another.  As  the  rules 
stand  at  present,  every  church  within  two  miles  of  another 
church  must,  when  a  vacancy  takes  place,  be  '•  amalgamated," 
except  it  pays  at  least  £50  of  stipend,  and  £40  to  the  Susten- 
tation Fund,  if  in  the  country,  or  £50,  if  in  a  town  with  over 
2,000  inhabitants. 

Ths  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  strongly 
condemned  the  system  of  non-sectarian  education  pursued  in 
the  Queen's  Colleges,  which  were  joined  together  to  form  the 
Queen's  University ;  and  they  often  demanded  a  large 
endowment  to  establish  a  similar  institution  under  their  own 
supervision.  Different  Liberal  Governments  refused  these 
demands  ;  but  in  1879,  the  Conservative  Government  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  gave  way,  and  an  endowment  was  provided 
indirectly  for  Catholic  seminaries  in  this  manner.  The 
Queen's  Colleges  were  maintained,  but  the  Queen's  Univer- 
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fity  was  abolisbed,  and,  Id  its  plaoe  was  established  a  mere 
Examination  Board  called  the  Boyal  University,  which  admits 
lo  its  privileges  all  students — male  and  female — who  pay  the 
necessary  fees,  no  matter  where  they  have  stndied.  The 
"senate"  is  composed  of  Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics 
in  about  equal  numbers.  Provision  is  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  "  Fellows,"  who  are  paid  such  annual  sum,  as  in 
addition  to  whatever  payment  they  may  receive  in  any  college 
endowed  with  public  money  will  bring  up  the  salary  of  each 
to  £400  a-year.  This  regulation  prevents  Queen's  College 
Professors,  who  are  fellows,  from  receiving  more  than  an 
average  sum  of  about  £100  a-year  each  from  such  fellowship, 
while  Roman  Catholic  fellows  draw  £400  per  annum.  In  a 
word,  the  Colleges  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Universit}'  receive  an 
endowment  of  £7,000  a-year  from  the  Government  for  their 
professors,  who  are  paid  as  **  fellows  "  of  the  Royal  University, 
but  whose  real  work  lies  in  teaching  the  students  of  Boman 
Catholic  Colleges  over  which  there  is  no  Government 
supervision.  No  wonder  Lord  Beaconsfield  said,  when  ha 
established  that  Institution,  '*  What  we  are  doing  is  to  plaoe 
the  ball  at  the  feet  of  the  Irish  Boman  Catholics,  and  if  they 
do  not  kick  it,  the  fault  will  be  theirs  and  not  ours."*  But  all 
this  was  done  by  a  Conservative  Government,  and  consequently 
Belfast  Protestants  i-aised  no  agitation  against  the  measure 
when  prop)08ed. 

In  every  way  the  new  system  has  worked  badly.  The 
Queen's  University  had  raised  the  standard  of  education  in 
Ulster,  hut  the  Boyal  University  has  lowered  it  considerably. 
An  examining  Board  that  is  not  a  teaching  Board  almost  always 
judges  a  student  by  what  has  been  put  into  him,  and  not  by 
what  he  can  produce  himself;  and  such  is  the  Royal  University. 


*T}u  University  Educatum  Quettion  inlr§land,  by  W,  Whltla,  M  A., 
H.D. ;  p.  2C. 
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EveD  in  details  the  institution  is  badly  managed.  Some 
important  examinations  are  held  only  onoe  a  year»  ao  that  a 
student  through  a  few  days'  illness  may  lose  twelve  months  of 
his  life  and  labour.  The  subjects  are  "grouped"  in  such  a  way 
that  a  student  has  often  to  spend  time  and  expend  labour  in 
studying  what  is  unsuitable  to  his  future  profession,  while  much 
that  is  necessary  is  omitted.  Both  Greek  and  English  are 
placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with  Latin,  and  the 
questions  often  represent  no  general  principle.  Thus  students 
are  not  only  compelled  to  study  what  is  often  unnecessary, 
but  are  frequently  deprived  of  the  property  which  they  have 
acquired  in  their  knowledge. 

Mr,  Gladstone's  Government  granted,  in  1881,  a  Charter  to 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Faculties  of  Belfast  and  London- 
derry. From  this  united  body  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  may  be  obtained  by  examination,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  as  an  honorary  distinction.  The  course  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  is  not  one  that  would  be  of  much 
practical  utility  to  a  clergyman  in  hi  a  work.  Consequently, 
only  twenty  licentiates  or  ministers  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
obtain  it  up  till  1900 ;  while  in  the  same  period  no  less  than 
forty-nine  had  received  the  Doctor's  degree,  and  I  think  that 
the  names  of  all  who  were  declared  worthy  of  this  higher 
honour  have  not  been  printed  in  the  Magee  College  Calendar. 
A  Lectureship,  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Smyth, 
D.D.,  M.P.,  was  foimded  by  public  subscription  in  1879  with 
a  Derry  Electing  Board,  Next  year  another  Lectureship  was 
founded  by  the  will  of  Mr.  John  Carey  with  a  Belfast  and  also  a 
Derry  Electing  Board,  who  make  the  appointments  alternately. 
These  three  Boards  are  made  up  of  the  College  Professors, 
the  College  Trustees,  and  two  or  three  other  officials.  The 
salary  of  each  lecturer  is  £100,  to  be  retained  for  one  year. 
The  last  Magee  College  Calendar  gives  a  list  of  twenty 
appointments  to  these  two  Lectureships;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
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notice  that  the  successful  candidates,  with  one  extseption,  were 
members  of  the  Board  of  Election. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  professors  and  mission- 
aries who  have  seats  in  the  General  Assembly,  has  reduced  the 
proportion  and  influence  of  ruling  elders  in  that  court.  Besides 
this,  the  Assembly  is  much  too  large.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
desirable  that  this  court  should  he  made  representative  of 
Presbyteries  after  the  system  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Meanwhile,  political  agitation  grew  stronger  among  the 
Irish  Kelts.  A  society,  called  the  Land  League,  mamtained 
with  funds  sent  from  America,  gave  relief  to  persons  who 
suffered  from  famine,  and  assisted  fanners  to  maintain  their 
rights  against  the  landlords.  But,  unfortunately,  there  were 
other  organizations,  much  more  revolutionary  in  theii-  tenden- 
cies, that  carried  on  a  work  of  robbery  and  assassination.  On 
the  evening  of  the  6th  of  May,  1882,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendisht 
a  few  hours  after  he  arrived  to  assume  his  duties  as  Chief 
Secretar^^  of  Ireland,  was  murdered  in  front  of  the  Viceregal 
Lodge,  together  with  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Burke,  a  Castle 
official.  The  assassins,  through  the  evidence  of  approvers, 
were  eventually  brought  to  justice. 

Various  measures  of  "reform,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, became  law  soon  after  this  period.  Householders 
received  the  Parliamentary  suffrage.  Counties  and  large  cities 
were  divided  into  constituencies  that  each  returned  one 
member.  The  Roman  Cathohcs  of  Ulster  being  generally 
small  farmers  or  cottiers,  were  ablci  at  the  general  election  in 
1885,  to  return  17  out  of  the  33  representatives  of  the  province. 
The  Liberal  party,  opposed  by  both  the  Nationalists  and  Conser- 
vatives, were  completely  extinguished  in  Ireland.  The  result  of 
this  election  was  to  give  Mr.  Gladstone  about  the  same  number 
of  followers  as  the  Conservatives  and  Home  EuJers  taken 
together.  But  the  Premier,  Ending  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  retain  power  without  making  an  alliance  "with  one  or  other 
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of  bis  oppoDents,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  and  brought  forward  a  Bill  to  gire  effect  to  thft 
principles  he  had  adopted.  A  large  majority  of  the  Liberals  in 
Great  Britain  continued  to  follow  his  leadership,  but  a  minority, 
under  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  and  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Conservatives,  and  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  proposed  scheme  of  Home  Eule.  In  1886,  Mr. 
Gladstone  appealed  to  the  countrj'.  The  General  Assembly, 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  idea  of  being  governed  by  a  Keltio 
democracy  led  by  a  Church  which  claimed  supreme  political 
and  religious  power,  issued  a  manifesto  strongly  condemning 
the  proposal  of  a  separate  Irish  Legislature.  This  deliverance, 
doubtless,  tended  to  strengthen  Presbyterians  in  their  hatred  of 
Home  Rule;  and  throughout  Ulster  the  constituencies  were 
keenly  contested. 

The  Liberal  Unionists,  as  their  share  of  the  Irish  "  repre- 
sentation," were  permitted  to  contest  South  Tyrone  and  South 
Derry^ — seats  that  had  been  held  by  Nationalists  since  the  last 
election.  Mr.  Thomas  Wallace  Russell  was  successful  In 
gaining  South  Tyrone  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lea,  South  Derry. 
But  the  Conservative  party  took  care  to  retain  for  themselves 
a  right  to  contest  the  seats  which  they  had  won  from  the 
Liberals  the  previous  year  by  aid  of  the  Nationalists.  In 
Ireland,  the  relative  strength  of  the  opposing  parties  remained 
aa  before;  but  in  England,  and  in  Scotland,  there  was  a 
political  reaction,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  finding  himself  in  a 
minority,  was  compelled  to  give  place  to  a  Con8er\'ative 
Government,  under  Lord  Salisbury. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  of  permitting  congregations  to  use 
instrumental  music  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  was,  year 
by  year,  discussed  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  1883,  a  motion 
was  proposed  which  would  have  involved  the  exercise  of 
discipline  on  the  disobedient  ministers,  but  that  motion  waa 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  eleven  votes.    Two  years  afterwards, 
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about  two  hundred  ministers  and  elders  of  the  purity  party,  as 
a  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  refusing  their 
leaders  a  hearing,  withdrew  from  the  house,  held  a  private 
meeting  in  May  Street  Bchool-room,  and  seemed  to  contemplate 
a  secession.  The  Assembly  then  resolved  to  permit  both  the 
motion  and  amendment  before  the  house  to  be  mthdrawn,  and 
a  notice  of  motion  by  Dr.  Petticrew  to  lie  on  the  books  for 
another  year.  When  this  decision  was  communicated  to  the 
Seoeders,  they  returned  to  the  house,  and  a  threatened 
disruption  was  averted. 

Twelve  months  afterwards,  in  compliance  with  an  agree- 
ment between  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  the  Assembly  resolved 
to  discontinue  the  controversy  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and 
that,  meanwhile,  a  committee,  composed  of  members  favourable 
to  liberty,  should  try  to  induce  disobedient  congregations  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  instn^mental  music.  These  efforts  were 
not  attended  by  much  success;  yet,  in  1891,  the  truce  was 
renewed,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  the  purity  party,  who 
were  not  confident  of  their  ability  to  carry  any  very  strong 
prohibitoiy  resolution.  Since  that  time  the  controversy  haa 
not  been  renewed,  and  congregations  ore  gradually  introducing 
organs. 

In  1882,  the  Eev.  George  MacFarland  (Ballycastle)  was 
appointed  assistant  and  successor  to  the  Rev.  George  Bellis, 
D.D.,  Secretary  of  Missions  and  Editor  of  the  Herald,  de- 
feating the  Revs.  John  H.  Orr  and  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Bellis,  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Andrew  Eakin,  Secretar)^  in  charge  of  the 
Buetentation  and  Mission  Funds,  his  son,  Mr.  William  Dickson 
Eakin,  was  unanimously  appointed  his  successor. 

An  Act  was  passed  by  Parliament,  in  1885,  to  reorganize 
Bome  of  the  educational  endowments  in  Ireland.  A  Com- 
mission appointed  to  caiTy  out  the  requirements  of  that  Act 
did  its  work  in  a  way  that  was  not  always  satisfactory.  The 
property  of  the  Ulster  Royal  Schools  was  divided  between  the 
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Proteetants  and  Roman  Catholics;  and  on  the  Protestant 
oommitteos  of  Bohools  in  Dnngannon  and  Baphoe  there  is  a 
majority  of  Presbyterians.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Hainey 
School,  Maghorafelt,  of  which  our  Church  had  been  so  unjustly 
deprived,  would  be  handed  over  to  a  committee  so  composed 
that  Presbyterians  would  not  have  a  controlling  power.  But 
this  scheme,  opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Messrs,  T. 
W.  Russell,  T.  A.  Dickson,  and  James  A.  Rentoul,  was 
returned  to  the  Commissioners  for  amendment,  and  Presby- 
terians have  now  a  majority  on  the  committee. 

The  Assembly's  Committee,  in  correspondence  with  the 
Government,  has  power  to  make  a  yearly  appointment  of  all 
Presbyterian  representatives  on  the  Managing  Committees  of 
the  Royal  Schools.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  there  has  never  been 
a  single  member  of  the  Presby^ry  of  Dungannon — either 
minister  or  elder — placed  on  the  Board  of  the  school  in  that 
town.  When  the  attention  of  the  Assembly's  Committee  waa 
directed  to  this  omission,  a  resolution  was  placed  on  their 
minutes  to  the  effect  that  in  case  any  Presbyterian  member  of 
the  School  Board  should  forfeit  his  seat  by  non-attendance, 
a  representative  of  the  Dungannon  Presbytery  should  bo 
appointed.  Some  time  afterwai'ds  a  gentleman  resigned  his 
seat  on  the  Board,  but  the  committee  did  not  select  either  a 
minister  or  elder  belonging  to  this  or  to  any  other  Presbytery 
as  his  successor. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Queen's  College, 
Belfast,  by  Dr.  Henry,  in  1879,  Dr,  Porter  was  appointed  his 
successor ;  and,  on  Dr.  Porter's  death,  in  1889,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hamilton,  D.D.,  of  York  Street,  son  of  the  first 
convener  of  the  Jewish  Mission,  obtained  the  vacant  office  in 
preference  to  many  candidates,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Hugh 
Hanna,  minister  of  St.  Enoch's,  no  less  celebrated  for  bis  skill 
in  organizing  schools  and  directing  congregational  work,  than 
for  his  advocacy  of  Conservative  politics. 
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The  great  popularity  attained  by  Tarioua  classes  of  lay 
preachers  caused  the  Assembly,  in  1888,  to  permit  its  com- 
mittee on  the  State  of  Religion  and  Evangelization,  under  the 
oonvenership  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  WilUara  Rogers,  to  employ 
ministers  or  licentiates  to  hold  special  evangelistic  meetings 
wherever  their  services  were  desired.  This  organization  is  still 
maintained,  and  theological  students  are  generAlly  employed 
as  evangelists.  Unfortunately,  it  sometimes  happens  that  our 
Chui'ch  has  difficulty  in  retaining  the  converts  made  by  the 
inati'umentality  of  her  own  agents*  In  some  oases  Pamphlets 
written  in  defence  of  oui'  principles  by  Croskery,*  Witherow, 
and  other  authors  have  been  circulated  ^vith  good  effect  to 
repel  attacks  of  those  whose  mission  is  to  make  proselytes. 

In  several  country  towns  where  Presbyterians  fail  to  main- 
tain an  afternoon  Sunday  School,  many  Protestant  children  are 
accustomed  to  attend  one  carried  on  by  the  Methodists.  For 
several  years  a  school  of  this  kind  flourished  in  the  city  of 
Armagh.  On  the  12fch  of  June,  1889,  the  children  and  many 
of  the  general  public,  to  whom  the  managers  sold  tickets  at  a 
profit,  took  part  in  a  railway  excursion  that  set  out  for 
Warrenpoint.  Soon  after  leaving  Armaghj  the  engine  failed  to 
bring  the  load  up  an  inclined  plain.    Some  of  the  waggons  were 


"  Tbomas  Croskery  was  born  at  Carrowdore  in  1830,  Brought  up 
under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  S,  0.  NelaoDi  he  entered  the  Academical 
Inatitution  in  1845  as  a  student  for  the  mlniatry  in  connexion  ivith  the 
BemonRtraiit  Synod.  But  being  brought  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  be  joined  the  General  Assembly,  was  lioensed  in  1861,  and,  after 
preaching  in  26  vacancies,  became,  in  1660,  minister  of  Greggan.  From 
thence  ha  removed  to  Clonakilty,  and  from  Clonakilty  to  the  Waterside 
Church,  Londonderry.  In  1875,  he  was  appointed  Profes&or  of  Logic  and 
B«>lles  Lettres,  and  inyi879.  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Magee  College. 
He  published  a  "  Refutation  "  of  the  principlea  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren, 
«nd  contributed  many  articles  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  other 
periodicals.  He  became  a  popular  preaoher  and  a  forcible  speaker  on  the 
platform.     He  died  in  1866. 
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then  ddiftobed  to  enable  the  front  part  of  the  train  to 
the  acclinty.  The  detached  waggons,  not  being  properly 
secured,  ran  backwards.  Very  soon  they  met  another  train 
that  followed,  producing  a  fearful  coUiaion,  in  which  about  one 
hundred  were  killed,  and  twice  as  many  wounded.  This 
terrible  catastrophe  plunged  the  whole  district  around  Armagh 
into  mourning  and  created  widespread  sympathy. 

In  1B90,  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Pamell,  "  Leader  of  the  Irish 
People/*  came  to  occupy  the  unenviable  position  of  co-respon- 
dent in  an  action  for  divorce  brought  by  Captain  O'Shea 
against  his  wife.  The  captain  won  his  suit,  and  the  lady 
became  Mrs.  Pamell.  Mr.  Gladstone,  moved  by  the  ideas  of 
morality  possessed  by  his  Non-conformist  supporters,  gave  the 
Irish  party  to  understand  that  he  could  have  no  hirther 
dealings  with  their  leader.  The  Boman  Catholic  Church,  not 
wishing  to  be  surpassed  by  Protestant  sects  in  their  code  of 
morahty,  joined  in  the  cry  against  Pamell,  whom  they  had 
supported  even  after  the  adverse  verdict.  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  now  became  leader  of  the  Irish  members  who 
favoured  the  policy  of  Gladstone,  and  feared  the  power  of  their 
church.  'But  Mr.  Pamell,  supported  by  a  minority  of  his 
Parliamentary  party,  and  by  the  more  educated  Boman 
Catholics  in  the  larger  towns,  continued  to  fight  the  battle 
against  his  clerical  opponents  with  dauntless  courage,  and  with 
great  hopes  of  final  success.  On  the  27th  of  September,  1891, 
he  attended  a  meeting  at  Creggs,  County  Galway.  He  seemed 
weary  and  worn,  and  one  of  his  arms  was  disabled  by 
rhetmiatism ;  but  he  delivered  a  vigorous  speech,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  still  fighting  his  foes.  On  his 
retui-n  to  Brighton,  be  became  much  worse,  and  he  died  on  the 
night  of  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  October.  He  was  buried  in 
Glasnevin  with  the  rites  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  about  one  hundi'ed  thousand  people. 
His  ParUamentary  followers,  under  Mr.  John  E.    Eedmond, 
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for  some  years  waged  bitter  war  against  their  olerioal  opponents* 
At  last,  a  union  was  effected  between  these  opposing  factions, 
which  now  form  one  party  mider  Mr.  Bedmond's  leadership. 

In  compliance  with  Memorials  presented  to  the  Genera) 
Assembly  in  1889,  a  conunittee  was  appointed  to  frame  a 
scheme  for  organizing  Guilds  of  young  men  and  young  women* 
Bules  were  adopted  in  1690,  in  accordance  with  which  a 
Central  Association  was  formed  to  maintain  a  bond  of  union 
between  all  the  societies  of  young  people  in  the  Church. 
Under  the  convenership  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Charles  Mm-phy, 
the  new  organization,  although  its  beginning  was  small,  made 
progress.  After  Dr.  Murphy's  death  in  1891,  the  work  was 
carried  on  with  success  by  dififerent  conveners,  and,  in  1897, 
there  were  126  societies  on  the  Guild  roll.  Somehow  this 
organization  has  not  been  supported  by  our  ministers  as  well 
as  its  importance  demanded.  Many  of  them  prefer  to  have 
their  Guilds  connected  with  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavour, 
which  is  conducted  on  non- sectarian  principles. 

The  operations  of  our  Foreign  Mission,  begun  in  India 
shortly  after  the  union  of  the  Synods,  were  subsequently 
extended  to  China.  A  Ladies'  Zenana  Association,  which 
held  its  first  yearly  meeting  in  1875,  sent  out  several  females 
as  missionary  workers.  The  Rev.  William  F.  Stevenson* 
succeeded  Dr.  Morgan  as  Convener,  and,  on  Dr.  Stevenson's 
death,  in  1886,  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Park,  minister  of  Rose- 
mary Street  Church,  was  called  to  succeed  him.  In  1888, 
Mr.  David  G.  Btirkley,  LL.D.,  was  appointed  joint  convener, 


*  William  Fletniog  Stevensou  was  born,  in  1832,  at  Strabane.  Ue 
studied  \n  Glaagow,  Edinburgh,  and  Berlin  Hd  was  ordaiuod  minister 
of  Kathgar,  Dublin,  in  18G0.  was  moderator  of  Assembly  in  1B81,  and  died 
in  188€.  For  several  years  he  acted  as  couvenet  of  our  Foreign  Mjaaion. 
Tha  most  popular  of  bis  literary  eflorts,  "  Praying  and  Working,"  haa 
gone  through  many  editions. 
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fts  the  extra  work  and  anxiety  bad  begun  to  tell  on  Mr.  Park*! 
health.  There  were  then  in  India  upwards  of  2,000  and  in 
China  upwards  of  800  baptized  converts.  Twelve  years  after- 
wards, the  number  of  baptized  persons  had  increased  to  2,953 
in  India  and  7*920  in  China.  A  melancholy  event  in  connection 
with  this  mission  took  place  in  1892,  when  Dr.  Mary  M* George 
and  Mrs.  Beattie  were  drowned  as  they  were  returning  to 
India.  A  long-continued  famine  in  that  country  has  since  then 
thrown  many  orphans  on  the  protection  of  the  Church.  In 
China,  the  "  Boxer  "  insurrection  of  1900  caused  the  deaths  of 
many  European  missionaries  and  native  converts.  Our  own 
missionaries  were  all  mercifully  protected  by  Providence,  and 
have  returned  to  their  labours.  A  mission  to  the  Jews  in 
£[amburg  and  in  Damascus  has  been  carried  on  sinoe  1641 ; 
but  this  people,  having  a  definite  religious  system,  are  not 
nearly  so  ready  to  receive  the  Gospel  message  as  heathen,  who 
have  neither  books  nor  theology. 

The  Widows'  Funds  belonging  to  the  Secession  Synod  and 
to  the  Synod  of  Ulster  remained  separate  when  the  Churches 
united.  The  managers  of  the  Secession  Fund  pursued  the 
policy  of  capitalizing  all  the  contributions  of  members,  and 
using  the  interest  alone  for  the  payment  of  annuities.  They 
were  favoured  by  the  death-rate  of  Secession  ministers  being 
lower  than  that  of  ministers  placed  in  Synod  of  Ulster  congre- 
gations. As  a  result  of  these  circumstances,  the  Secession 
annuity,  which  had  stood  at  £9  48.  7d,  (£10  Irish)  in  1825, 
and  at  £18  99.  2d.  in  1835,  is  now  £60,  with  the  certainty  of  a 
future  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
Fund,  which  paid  £60  in  1882,  was  compelled  to  reduce  its 
annuity  to  £32,  and  it  now  stands  at  £39  a>year.  This 
reduction  caused  so  much  distress  in  several  families  that,  in 
1893,  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  committee,  with  the 
Bev.  Daniel  Manderson  as  convener,  to  raise  a  Supplementary 
Fund,  from  which  widows  in  necessitous  circumstances  might 
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receive  an  additional  allowaDce.    This  fund  is  still  maintained, 
and  has  been  successful  in  its  work. 

The  Southern  Association  Widows'  Fund,  which  Dr. 
Campbell  telJs  us  was  originated  in  1748  for  widows  alone, 
has  for  a  long  time  past  admitted  the  claims  of  orphans.  I 
am  informed  that  this  fund  is  so  wide  in  its  sympathy  and 
operations  that  it  admits  to  its  membership  not  only  clergy- 
men of  the  Presbytery  of  Munster,  but  also  any  southern 
"minister  of  the  Assembly"  who  makes  due  apph'cation. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1892  met  in  Dublin,  and  chose 
as  moderator  the  Eev.  Robert  M'C.  Edgar,  one  of  our  most 
successful  writers  on  theological  subjects.  A  committee 
representing  the  local  Presbyterians  entertained  both  ministers 
and  elders  in  the  Eotunda.  Among  the  guests  was  the 
Episcopalian  Archbishop  of  Dublin — a  great-grandson  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Plunket,  of  Strand  Street. 

On  Friday  morning  the  Assembly,  with  only  eleven 
opposing  votes,  repeated  their  former  condemnation  of  any 
proposed  legislation  which  might  give  to  Ireland  a  separate 
Parliament  or  an  elective  National  Council.  At  the  same 
time,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  James  Wilson,  seconded  by  the 
Eev.  J.  B.  Thompson,  they  passed  unanimously,  as  a  separate 
resolution,  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  land  question  in  Ireland  would  be  best 
©ecured  by  the  creation  of  an  ocoupying  ownership  involving 
a  sub<>tantial  reduction  in  their  annual  payments. 

The  committee  on  instrumental  music  reported  that 
Bathgar  and  Dundela  had  each  introduced  an  instrumental 
accompaniment  at  the  ordinary  diets  of  worship.  Dr.  Petti- 
crew  stated  that  these  congregations  had  broken  the  truce, 
and  that  the  Assembly  ought  to  express  their  disappointment 
and  dissatisfaction.  Dr.  Robs,  although  himself  in  favour  ol 
"liberty,"  moved  a  resolution  expressing  dissatisfaction  with 
this  example  of  insubordination,  calculated  to  bring  discredit 
2l 
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on  Presbyterian  Charch  government.  But  the  Court,  on  ike 
motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Thompson,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Barron,  determined,  by  a  majority  of  111  to  86,  to  paas  from 
the  question. 

On  that  $)ame  evening.  lx>th  ministers  and  elders  were  etil 
tmnctl  hy  the  Arclibishop  of  Dublin  at  his  residence.  01< 
Curtnaught  Iloust*,  Bray.  His  Grace  expressed  his  pleasure 
that  the  General  Aeaembly  should  on  that  day— the  10th  of 
Jane— celi'brftte  their  fifth  jubilee  "beneath  the  roof  of  ftD 
Archbishop  of  the  PreliitletU  Church  of  Ireland/*  and  ho  hoped 
that  their  visit  might  be  a  factor  in  bringing  about  a  uaion 
lietween  the  Presbyterifin  and  Epii^copal  Churches;  that  if 
they  could  not  have  fusion  they  might  have  something  like 
federation,  and,  if  that  should  lie  in  the  distance,  they  might  in 
the  meantime  have  fraternisation  such  a.%  they  had  witnessed 
that  day. 

A  general  election  being  now  close  at  hand,  it  was  resolved 
to  hold  a  great  Unionist  Convention  in  Belfast  as  a  means  of 
influencing  public  opinion  in  England  and  Scotland,  On 
the  17th  of  June  about  12,000  delegates,  appointed  by 
Unionist  electors  in  the  different  parliamentary  constituencies 
of  Ulster,  met  in  a  large  wooden  pavilion,  erected  near  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Belfast.  Able  speeches  were  delivered  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Sinclair,  the  Rev.  B.  J.  Lyud,  aud  many  others. 
Resolutions  were  passed,  protesting  against  the  proposal  to 
set  up  a  Parliament  in  Dublin,  and  declaring  that  they  could 
never  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  such  an  Assembly. 

At  the  General  Election  in  July,  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  the 
law  of  political  reaction,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  majority  of 
forty.  But  in  Ulster,  the  Unionists  reiurucd  19  out  of  the  33 
representatives,  gaining  three  seats— North  Fermanagh,  West 
Belfast,  and  Derry  City- — as  a  result  of  the  unanimity  which 
prevailed  among  all  Protestants.  Even  advanced  Preabytenan 
Radicals  wure  enthusiastic  in  supportmg  the  moat  aristooratio 
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Tories,  if  sound  Unionists,  rather  than  the  moat  steadfast 
Preahyteriana  if  suspected  of  the  mildest  Gladstonianism. 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Dickson,  who  has  been  always  faithful  to  hia 
Church,  and  is  popular  personally,  failed  to  win  South  Tyrone 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Wallace  Russell.-*'  In  North  Tyrone, 
where  there  was  a  Protestant  majority  of  leas  than  100, 
Professor  Dougherty  was  defeated  by  a  member  of  the  Duke 
of  Abercorn's  family.  Throughout  Ulster,  the  few  ProtestHuts 
who  hated  landlordism  more  than  they  feared  priestcraft  were 
absorbed  by  the  politics  of  their  co-religiouists.  just  as  Mr. 
Joseph  G.   Bigger  had  been  absorbed  by  the  reUgion  of  his 

>-politicians. 
During  this  contest,  many  Boman  Catholic  olergymen 
threatened  their  followers  with  spiritual  iBJury  if  they  sup- 
ported Parnellite  candidates,  and  thus  the  clerical  party  won 
several  seats  from  the  other  section  of  Nationalists.  But 
Mr.  Patrick  Fulham,  who  was  returned  for  South  Meath, 
and  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  who  was  returned  for  North  Meath 
by  ecclesiastical  influence,  were  unseated  as  a  result  of 
petitions. 

The  Conservative  Government,  before  the  general  election 
of  1892,  gave  intimation  that  they  were  prepared  to  permit 
the  Cliristian  Brothers*  Schools  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
connection  with  the  National  System  of  Education  while  still 
retaining  their  denominational  character,  Tlie  Commissioners 
of  Education,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  passed  resolutions 
which  this  proposal  might  be    carried    into  effect;    but, 

iter   some  negotiation,  Mr.  John  Morley,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Governmant,  refused,  in  January,  1893,  to  grant 


In  South  Tyrone,  the  Protettant  elector*  were  in  b  majority  oi 
HO,      The  numbe»  polled  were :— Kussell,  3,468;   Dickson,  3,096.    In 
Mofth  Tyroue,   Lord   Fredariuk   Hamiilon   polled  3,045,  aud   ProfegBor 
jugbcrty  2,t^.     In  both  cases  it  in  said  lliat  a  few  Parneliitef)  voted  on 
Uoiouist  aide. 
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aid  to  these  schools,  whose  main   design   is  to  propagate 
peculiar  religion  rather  than  to  impart  knowledge. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Magee,  after  many  years  of  faithful  aud" 
BXicoessfnl  aeirice,  retired  in  1894  from  the  colportage  depart- 
ment of  his  work,  and  a  few  yeai's  afterwards  from  superin- 
tending  the  Mission  Press,  Both  these  departraonts  lue  now 
zoatiiiged  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lyle  with  ability  and  success. 

The  Assembly  in  1878  took  steps  to  reprint  the  Manuscri] 
Minutes  (16911820)  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster ;  hut  it  was  181 
before  the  first  volume  appeared.  After  189t5,  when  the  Rev. 
William  James  Lowe  became  Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  the  work 
was  carried  on  with  much  greater  rapidity,  and  in  1898  the 
third  and  final  volume  was  issued. 

The  Sustentation  Fund  continued  to  increase  aft^r  its 
formation,  unlil  the  supplemental  dividend,  paid  in  addition  to 
the  £69  4s.  8d.  that  represented  the  Bounty,  amounted  to 
twonty-two  pounds.  But  even  the  energy  and  splendid 
business  capacity  of  the  Rev.  Lowiy  Edmonds  Berkeley,  who 
became  convener  in  1878,  could  not  raise  it  higher.  In  1880, 
it  began  to  decrease,  and  that  movement  went  on  tjll  the 
supplemental  dividend  amounted  to  only  ten  pounds.  The 
rate  of  interest  for  the  commutation  capital  has  become  less, 
and  the  congregational  subRoriptions,  as  a  whole,  have 
remained  stationary.  In  country  districts,  notwithstanding 
agricultural  depression,  there  has  been  an  increase,  while  in 
the  floimshiug  city  of  Belfast  there  has  been  a  decrease,  on 
account  of  many  wealthy  congregations  failing  to  maintain 
their  first  subscriptions.  The  amount  raised  by  that  Presby- 
teiy  fell  from  £5,547,  contributed  by  48  congregations  for  the 
year  finding  in  1873,  to  £4,904,  contributed  by  54  congrega- 
tions for  the  year  ending  in  1901,  while  the  stipend  had 
increased  from  £8,156  to  £14,994  in  the  same  period.*     Ono 


*  Some  oouutry  and  suhurb&ii  coogregations  bad  meanwhile  been 
removed  from  the  Proibytery, 
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wealthy  Belfast  congregalioo  which  began  witli  a  subscription 
fit  J£1,000  a-year,  has  reduced  it  to  £233  ;  another  has  reduced 
its  contributions  from  £545  to  £207 ;  and  not  one  of  the  very 
wealthy  charges  has  maintained  the  amount  of  its  original 
subscriptions.  Worse  than  aO,  there  are  several  rich  congre- 
gations which  are  not  ashamed  to  take  more  out  of  this  fund 
than  the  amount  that  they  contribute.  One  of  these,  wbioh 
contributes  a  balance  of  £5  a-year,  gives  £432  to  Missions. 
In  all  there  are  only  about  70  congregations  which  pay  more 
•' sustentation  "  than  they  receive  in  return. 

The  Assembly  made  a  great  mistake  in  adopting,  at  first,  a 
qualification  in  relation  to  numbers  rather  than  a  qualification 
in  relation  to  congregational  income.  Believing  that  we 
should  adopt  a  diiierent  principle,  I  introduced  an  overture 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Dungannon  in  1893,  proposing  an 
additional  basis  of  qualification  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
stipend.  Other  overtures  to  the  same  effect  were  afterwards 
introduced  by  other  Presbyteries,  and,  in  1896,  the  Assembly 
resolved  that,  besides  the  existing  dual  basis  of  qualification,  in 
every  congregation  paying  under  two  hundred  pounds  of  seat 
rents  the  "  minimum  "  shall  not  be  less  than  two-fifths  of  the 
pew-rents.  This  resolution  was  good  so  far  as  it  went,  but 
the  Assembly  feared  to  apply  the  principle  to  wealthy  con- 
gregations, which  are  the  chief  transgresBors. 

The  desire  of  some  ministers  to  bring  instrumental  music 
into  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  was  rapidly  followed  by  a 
desire  to  use  hymns  in  addition  to  the  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  of  David  (the  only  Psalmody  authorized  by  the 
General  Assembly),  and  the  Paraphrases  which  had  been 
generally  used  without  permission.  Notwithstanding  very 
strong  opposition,  the  Assembly,  in  1895,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, under  the  convenership  of  the  Rev.  John  M'llveen, 
to  select  suitable  material  for  a  hymn-book.  That  committee, 
in  1896,  presented  as  its  selection  a  book  compiled  by  repre- 
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eentativea  of  the  three  Scottish  ClmrcheSj  and  it  was  aclopt 
by  a  majority  of  the  Assembly.  In  1897  more  than  800  oldei 
presented  a  petition  aakijiR  the  Assembly  to  go  no  further  in 
ihe  matter,  but  Dr.  Leitch,  thn  Moderator,  ruled  that  the 
deciaion  of  1896  was  a  law,  and  could  not  be  repealed  except 
by  an  overture  which  had  lemMued  a  year  on  the  ixiinutea. 
Two  years  afterwards  the  AsBumbly  finally  decided  to  abide 
by  its  approval  of  the  Hytnnary. 

In  compliance  with  a  memorial  presented  by  the  Synod 
of  Dublin  in  1898,  the  General  Assembly  resolved  to  form  a 
Twentieth  Century  Thanksgiving  l^Hind,  as  an  instrument  of 
••  spirttuiil  adventure  "  in  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's 
Kingduui.  The  Rev.  William  M'Mordie  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Irwin  were  selected  as  conveners  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  manage  the  scheme.  li  was  decided  to  aim  at  raising 
£100,000,  and  it  was  afterwards  arranged  that  70  per  cent,  of 
the  total  payments  would  be  expended  at  home,  and  the 
remainder  on  mission  work  in  foreign  countries.  At  least 
£26,000  of  the  amount  for  home  work  will  go  to  the  erection 
of  an  Assembly  Hall  and  Offices  in  Belfast.  The  ma»iagiug 
committee  have  hitherto  refuB^^d  to  recommend  that  a  small 
grant  be  made  to  the  Manse  Fund,  which  urgently  requires 
the  means  of  assisting  several  poor  country  congregations  to 
provide  their  pastors  with  places  of  residence. 

At   the  beginning  of  this  year  about  £62,000  had  been 
promised  for  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund ;  but  the  Methodist 
Church,    with   less   than   one   seventh  as  many  people  have 
ah-eady  subscribed  over  £50,000  for  a  similar  fund.      Truly' 
there  are  many  of  us  Congregationalists  and  not  Presbj^eriana. 

An  Act  passed  in  1898,  established  County  and  District 
Councils,  to  which  the  local  government  of  Ireland  was 
transferred  from  Grand  Juries  and  Boards  of  Guardians. 

The  election  of  a  member  of  Parliament  for  North  Down 
was  rendered  necessary   in   1898  by  the  death  of  Colonel 
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WariDg.  Mr.  Thomas  Lorimer  Corbett,  a  Presbyterian 
Conservative,  who  had  been  twice  defeated  in  East  Tyrone, 
oame  forward  as  an  advocate  of  compulsory  land  purchase. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Houston,  put  forward  by  the  Tories  as  his  opponent, 
was  successful  by  a  small  majority.  Greatly  disappointed  at 
this  result,  a  convention  attended  by  l«43d  delegates  was  held 
in  Belfast,  and  a  Presbyterian  Unionist  Voters'  Association 
was  formed,  which,  since  then,  has  made  its  power  felt  on 
several  important  occasions. 

Queen  Victoria  visited  Ireland  in  1900,  but  did  not  come  to 
Ulster.  As  the  great  object  of  her  visit  was  to  please  Irish 
Boman  Catholics,  she  visited  Jesuit  schools  and  other  similar 
institutions,  while  institutions  representative  of  Protestantism 
were  ignored.  Cardinal  Logue  was  invited  to  dine  with  Her 
Majesty,  and  was  officially  described  as  Archbishop  of  Armagh; 
but  the  Rev,  David  Taylor.  Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  who 
presented  an  address  on  behalf  of  his  Church,  did  not  receive 
ao  invitation  to  dine  with  the  Queen  until  his  claims  had  been 
pressed  by  an  Irish  nobleman. 

About  this  time  the  Assembly  claimed  that  their  Moderator 
should,  in  the  official  Roll  of  Precedence  for  Ireland,  rank 
with  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal  Churches. 
After  a  lengthened  correspondence^  which  was  not  concluded 
when  the  Queen  was  called  to  her  rest  and  reward,  a  letter 
was  received,  stating,  by  direction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
that  His  Majesty  regretted  that  he  was  *' unable  to. accede 
to  the  request  of  the  General  Assembl)"  to  have  the  position 
of  their  Moderator  defined  and  fixed  in  the  Official  Scale  of 
Precedence." 

On  the  Slst  of  October  1900,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  (which  represented 
Burghers.  Antiburghers,  and  "Relief")  coalesced  to  form  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

A  General  Election  held  in  1900,  gave  anotlier  term  of 
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would  be  permitted  to  ordain  them  as  "  missionary  elders,*' 
with  authority  to  administer  the  Sacraments  in  the  foreign 
mission  field.  This  seetns  to  create  another  order  of  ministers, 
and  involves  a  principle  against  which  our  Church  has  always 
protested.  Why  not  ordain  these  men  to  be  ministers  of  the 
Gospel? 

Soon  after  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  was  disestablished, 
many  of  her  ministers  began  to  teach  the  Sacerdotal  doc- 
trines, and»  in  some  instances,  to  exhibit  the  ritnaliBm  of  her 
sister  Church  in  England-  This  movement  was  encouraged 
by  Archbishop  Trench,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Wbately  in  the 
See  of  Dublin,  and,  through  his  instrumentality,  the  work 
of  Liturgical  Ee\a8ion  was  rendered  abortive.  Since  that 
time,  these  tendencies  have  greatly  developed;  but  the  clergy 
seem  more  inclined  to  teach  the  doctrines  than  to  exhibit  the 
symbols  of  Roman  CatholiciBm.  The  Episcopal  farmer  who 
would  quietly  listen  to  a  sermon  on  Apostolic  Succession, 
concerning  which  he  knows  nothing,  would  be  ready  to  fling 
his  Prayer-book  at  the  head  of  a  curate  who  exhibited  any 
well-kno^vn  symbol  of  Romanism,  This  movement  towards 
Eomanism  and  the  necessity  to  make  direct  payments  for 
religious  ordinances,  have  to  a  considerable  extent  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  absorb  the  Presbyterian 
poor,  and,  in  some  instances,  caused  the  lower  classes  of 
Episcopalians  to  incline  towards  Presbyterianism.  There  is, 
doubtless,  in  aristocratic  circles  the  same  tendency  to  maintain 
the  social  limitations  of  dissent,  and  to  exclude  Presbyterians 
from  intercourse  with  that  class,  who  imagine  they  occupy  a 
high  position  in  society  because  they  live  on  the  eainings 
of  others  rather  than  on  their  own  earnings.  As  a  con- 
sequence, some  rich  Presbyterians  still  incline  to  qualify 
themselves  for  social  greatness,  by  adopting  the  principles 
and  joining  the  church  of  those  who  persecuted  their 
forefathers. 
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their  numbers  better  than  Episcopalians ;  but  are  behind  the 
*'  Other  Persuasions ''  and  Methodists,  The  other  persuasions 
between  1861  and  1871  increased  from  30,859  to  52,138. 
Since  that  time  their  progress  has  been  bIow»  and  the  move- 
ment seems  to  have  spent  its  force.  But  the  Methodists  make 
steady  and  rapid  progress  especially  in  Belfast,  Presbyterians 
try  to  hold  their  o\vn,  but  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  first  to 
take  possession  of  unoccupied  ground.  We  require  a  repre- 
sentative Assembly,  and  a  strong  central  committee  to  exercise 
a  general  superintendence  over  ministers  to  compel  all  to  do 
their  duty  as  faithfully  and  as  well  as  it  is  done  by  the  great 
majority.  Presbyteries  have  failed  to  exercise  their  Episcopal 
powers.  If  a  minister  maintains  a  good  moral  character,  he 
may  do  much  as  he  likes  in  country  congregations.  He  may 
hand  his  school  over  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  after  the 
example  of  a  minister  in  the  Presbytery  of  Omagh,  or  he  may 
scatter  his  congregation,  by  neglect  or  by  obstinacy,  without 
fearing  any  punishment  from  the  courts  of  his  Church.  The 
result  of  all  this  want  of  supervision  is  seen  in  the  ruin  of 
several  congregations.  An  important  charge  in  the  south  M 
of  Ulster  which  numbered  over  1,100  souls  in  1833,  consists™ 
now  of  less  than   20  families.      Other  congregations  have 


61.265  MethodiBts.  3,769  Jows,  and  66,703  ••  Other  Persuasions."  Informa- 
tion was  refused  with  regard  to  1,912  persona.  Of  the  PreabytoriAxia 
486,177  were  in  Ulster,  11,735  in  Leinster,  3,312  in  !klunster,  and  2,270  ta 
Connaugbt.  From  1801  there  was  a  decrease  of  237,279  Roman  CathoUoa, 
90,718  Episcopaliaaa,  and  1,480  Presbyterians,  while  there  was  an 
Increase  of  5.765  Methodists. 

Accordiog  to  our  own  returna  for  IDOl  the  Assombly  had  S6 
presbyteries,  672  coDgregatious,  664  ministers,  84,326  families  in  our 
home  congregations,  106,070  communicants,  2,036  elders,  and  100.392 
Sabbath-school  scholars.  In  all  £23,151  was  paid  ai  Bubscriptlons  into 
the  SiLStentation  Fund.  £56,126  was  paid  as  atipend,  mission  coUectioni 
amounted  to  £19,349,  and  the  total  givings  of  the  Church  for  all  purposes 
was  the  magnifloent  sum  of  £211,410. 
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been  similarly  neglected,  and  yet  Presbyfceriea  took  no  effectual 
means  to  prevent  their  destruction. 

I  am  persuaded  that  a  Committee  of  the  Churchy  repre- 
sentative of  the  SjTiods,  woald  do  this  work  of  supervision 
much  better  than  Presb3rterie8,  and  a  General  Assembly  of 
delegates  would  rule  and  guide  its  various  committees  better 
than  the  overgrown  court  that  at  present  exists. 

Our  Mission  Board  is  too  large,  its  members  are  too  often 
changed,    and    its   business    is   too    much    in    the    hands   of 
"  conveners."    Consequently,  its  methods  require  considerable- 
improvement. 

There  are  many  Protestant  districts  of  Ulster  where 
Prei9b)terians  ought  to  enter  in  and  take  up  possession  by 
forming  new  congregations  or  establishing  mission  stations ; 
but  oxir  Church  is  generally  the  last  to  enter  an  invitmg  field 
of  labour.  East  of  Dungannon  we  ought  to  have  two 
missionaries  at  work,  and  I  feel  certain  that,  before  many 
yeais,  two  strong  congregations  could  be  gathered,  In 
County  Antrim  there  are  several  districts  where  our  Presby- 
terian people  will  probably  join  other  denominations  if 
churches  are  not  built  for  their  accommodation. 

At    a    place    called    Mskyae,   not    far   from   Omagh.   thaj 
Methodists  will  soon  have  a  flourishing  congregation,  made  upj 
of  converts,  except  the  Presbytery  and  the  Mission  Board  take^ 
vigorous  and  immediate  action.     Our  position  in  Bundoran 
tends  to  lower  the  influenoe  of   Irish   Presbyterianism.     In 
Belfast  there  ought  to  be  at  least  ten  mission  churches,  in 
which   all  payments  would  be  voluntary.     Dublin,   Derry, 
Lurgan,  and  at  least  four  or  five  other  towns  require  each 
a  similar  congregation. 

The    Mission   Board  ought  to  insist  that  every  minister^ 
enjoying  a  gi-ant  from  its  funds  should  do  mission  work,     A 
resolution  to  that  effect,  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Macaulay, 
was  passed  by  the  Assembly  in  1897.  but  I  fear  that  it  is 
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seldom  enforced.  I  could  point  oiifc  more  than  one  minister 
receiving  a  grant  who  has  no  reg^ular  preaching  place  except 
hi3  own  church ;  and  it  is  said  that  others  who  have 
"stations"  do  not  visit  them  very  often  theniaelves. 

In  trying  to  unite  small  congregations  whose  churches  are 
close  to  one  another,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  unions 
be  brought  about  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Church, 
and  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  deprive  any  congregation  of  its 
right  to  the  alternative  of  paying  a  penalty  rather  than  submit 
to  be  amalgamated. 

Our  Colporteurs  should  be  better  paid,  and  the  men 
selected  for  the  work  ought  to  be  able  to  address  meetings. 
The  great  majority  of  them  should  he  kept  in  Ulster,  and  one 
or  two  ought  to  be  sent  at  once  to  labour  in  any  district  where 
Presbyterianism  happens  to  be  assailed  by  enemies  of  religion. 

Above  all  we  require  a  change  in  our  method  of  training 
candidates  for  the  ministry;  men  who  are  spiiituiilly  alive 
ought  alone  to  be  selected  for  the  profession,  and  they  should 
be  taught  to  preach,  rather  than  to  translate  good  English  into 
very  bad  Greek  or  Hebrew,  Examinations  ought  to  be  a  test 
of  proficiency,  and  not  a  means  of  displaying  an  examiner's 
knowledge,  and  candidates  should  get  at  least  some  credit  for 
for  the  ability  with  which  they  can  adapt  their  reasonings  and 
style  to  the  capacity  of  those  whom  they  instruct.  If  the 
Theological  Committee  be  retained,  its  sphere  should  be 
limited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  instituted  in  1828 — 
namely  to  test  the  student's  motives  for  entering  the  ministry, 
and  his  orthodoxy. 

In  now  bringing  my  work  to  a  conclusion,  I  am  forced  to 
admit  that  the  outlook  for  Irish  Presbyterianism  is  not  so  en- 
couraging as  when  I  published  the  first  edition  of  this  history. 
But  God  reigns  over  all,  and  I  hope  that  He  who  sustained  us 
in  the  past  will  preserve  our  Church  in  all  her  trials,  and  make 
her  a  light  that  will  always  burn  but  never  be  consumed. 
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LONDONDERRY   PRECINCT— 1656-61. 

HIKIBTEBb'     b4LABlEB. 

Geo£ge  Uoll&Dd,  Londondeny,  £140. 

Thomas  Vesey,  Coleraine,  £120  (raised  to  £140), 

Jamet  Down  ham,  Moville,  £120. 

Oawn  Porsith,  Balljiiaoally.  County  Donegal^  £100, 

Hugh  CunDingkam,  Ray,  £100. 

James  Wallace.  Urnoy,  £100. 

Thomas  Drummond,  Bamelton,  £100. 

William  Semple,  Laggan,  £100. 

Robert  Lindsay,  Killybege,  £100  (dead  ia  1668) 

George  Fercher,  Ballyshannon  (dead). 

William  Lindsay,  FaaghaD,  £€0. 

John  Bunbury,  Clonmany,  £80. 

William  Watson,  Kilbarron.  £60. 

Robert  Brown.  Strabanc»  £G0  (removed  1658). 

Robert  Yoimg,  Clonca,  £60 

Archibald  Glasgow,  Fangbanvale.  £50. 

John  Wills,  ClaiidcrmouDt,  £d0  (got  tithes  In  1658), 

Thomas  Fulton,  Drumicrosa  (IJmavady),  £80  (tithes  in  1668). 

John  Heart,  Taboyno,  £lfiO  (got  tithoa). 

William  Moore,  Errgal  Keroige.  £tiO. 

William  Crewx,  Ballykelly,  £80  (tithes  In  1068). 

Adam  White.  Clandevaddock.  £80. 

William  Moorcroft.  Ardstra,  £100  (got  tithos), 

William  Gillctt,  Dungannon,  £120  (removed), 

George  Keith,  Dungaunon. 

John  Crookshanka,  Kaphoe,  £100. 

Robort  Brisbane.  Dromragh,  acd  Termoa  M*Ourk,  £100. 

Hugh  Barkley,  Clonleigh  (Lifford).  £80, 

Humphry  Leigh,  Donaghonry.  £120. 

Robert  Aid,  Clogher.  £100. 

John  AdamBOD,  L«okpatriak,  £00, 

Hugh  pMblo8«  Acbalow,  £100. 
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Inorease  Mather,  Magherafelt,  £100. 
William  Keys,  Strabane  (1669),  £140  (moved  io  Belfast). 
Henry  Royce  (assifltant  to  Mr.  Holland,  Deny,  1658),  £100. 
Alex.  Osborne.  Balliclogc  (16S9).  £100. 

The  following  got  possession  of  tithes  in  Dec.,  1668 : — 
Kobert  Craigbcad,  Donaghmore,  County  Donegal. 
Robert  Rowan,  Magheragb,  Ooonty  Derry. 
James  Blare,  Dun  bo. 
John  Law,  DeBert-ogbill  and  Errigill. 
John  Hamilton,  Donaghodie.  County  Tyrone. 
Bobort  Wilson ,  Terinon  M'Gurk. 

Tlie  following  among  others  had  possession  of  tithes  in 
1660:— 

Jobn  Abernetby,  Moneymore. 
William  Brown,  Bollaghy. 
Thoa.  Boyd,  Aghadooy. 
Archibald  Hamilton,  Benburb. 

BELFAST  PRECINCT. 

Tiniothy  Taylor,  Carrickfergua,  £200. 
Essex  Digby,  Belfai<t,  £120. 

William  Dii,  Bollast  (changed  to  Dcrryaghy),  £130. 
James  Gordon,  Comber,  £100. 
John  Drisdale,  Portaferry,  £100. 
John  Gregg,  Nciwtown,  County  Down,  £100. 
Anthony  Duckworth,  Magheralyn,  £60  (on  tithes). 
Gilbert  Ramsay,  Baugor,  County  Down,  £100 
Thomaa  Peeblbti,  Kirkdonuell,  £100. 
William  Richardson,  Killyloagh,  £100. 
Andrew  Stewart,  Donaghadee,  £100. 
Andrew  M'Cormick,  Magheraly,  £100- 
Patrick  Adair,  Cairncafitle,  £100. 
Robert  Cunningham,  BroadisJand,  £100* 
Gabriel  Cornwall,  Ball i woolen,  6100. 
Thomaa  Hall,  Lame.  £100. 
Gilbert  Simpson,  Ballyclare,  £100. 
William  Jack,  Aghadowoy.  £100  (moved  to  Longford). 
Donald  Richmond,  HoDiwood,  £100. 

Andrew  Wiko,  Lisnegarvey,  £150  (ohangad  to  Donaoloney 
and  Tuilyliah). 
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Bobert  Dowar,  Connor,  £100. 

William  SwAldcn,  Carlingford,  £100. 

Edward  How,  Gharlemout,  dC60  (remoTod  to  Monaghau). 

Ralph  Davenport,  Loghgaule,  £1CX). 

Hopo  Sherwood  (or  Sbirard)  Down,  £IbO  (removed  lo  Armagh). 

PWllp  Tandy,  Lisnegarvoy,  £60  as  addition  to  tithea. 

James  Campbell,  Loughbrickland,  £100. 

Alexander  Hutchison,  Tannaghneve  (Saintfield),  £60. 

Joseph  Dunbar,  Agbatee  and  Aghagallon,  £80. 

David  Hardy,  Ballinderry  (died  1658).  £80. 

Winiam  Caldwell,  MuUabrack. 

Mungo  Bennett,  Loughgilly. 

Mr.  Pettard  (tithes)  Loiighgall. 


BELTURBET   PRECINCT. 

Ooorge  Hamilton,  Devenish,  £30. 

Eber  Birch.  Belturbct.  £80. 

George  Creighton,  Qlenawly,  £60. 

James  Lang,  Ritleshandra.  £60. 

Robert  Sheydon,  Enniskillen,  £60. 

William  Aldrich,  Clones,  £80. 

JameB  JohnHton,  Lisnaske,  £60. 

William  OilUce,  Krildallon,  £60. 

John  Kerr,  Monaghan,  £100. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards.  Drumgoone^  £120  (afterwards  nmoved 

to  Navan). 
Alexander  Kieth,  Newtown,  County  Fermanagh  (tithes). 
Andrew  Carleton,  Maghery-Kilmony,  Ferraatiagb,  £100, 
David  Wier,  CarrickmacroaSf  £80. 
Thomas  Gowan,  Donnagh,  Gla«slough  (tithea). 
Patrick  Ker.  Dartry,  £100. 

Among  those  who  had  pensions  were  the  following  :■ — 
Dr.  John  Leslie  (Bishop  of  Ptaphoe),  £160. 
Dr.  Henry  Xjeelie  (Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor),  £120. 
Dr.  Robert  Maxwell  (Bishop  o£  Kilmore),  £120. 
Dr.  William  Bailey.  £100. 
James  Baxter,  £20. 

I  have  heen  unable  to  find  a  oomplete  list  of  ministers  who 

poBSiBsed  tithes. 
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APPENDIX   B. 

(Se«  r.  281 ) 

After  a  very  careful  investigation,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Queen  Anne  never  made  any  grant  of  Royal 
Bount}'  to  the  Southern  Presbyterians.  The  accounts  given 
by  Porter,  Mathews,  and  Irwin  of  an  alleged  endowment  can 
be  all  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to  an  indefinite  statement 
made  by  Culamy  in  his  **  Life,"  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
helped  Mr,  Joseph  Boyse  "in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne"  to 
obtain  through  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  "  an  addition  "  to  the 
Bounty  of  "eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum"  for  Presby- 
terian ministers  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  Ag  the  period 
mentioned  by  Calamy  is  very  indefinite,  I  believe  that  he  bad 
forgotten  the  exact  time  when  he  used  his  iuflaence  in  favour 
of  the  Southern  Presbyterians.  If  Queen  Anne  had  granted 
an  additional  **  Bounty,"  it  wouldj  almost  certainly,  have  been 
oontiDUed  (or  restored)  by  George  I.,  as  well  as  the  Northern 
Bounty,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  one-half  of  it  would  ever  have 
beeu  given  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster.  Dr,  Campbell,  who  had 
access  to  the  records  of  the  Southei'U  Church,  states  positively 
that  the  grant  given  in  1718  was  its  first  endowment.  The 
Rev.  John  Cooke  (WaterforJj,  in  his  manuscript  Life,  does  not 
ftllttde  to  any  Bounty  given  by  Queen  Anne.  The  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  in  a  letter  to  myself,  expresses  his  opinion 
that  a  grant  at  the  period  in  question  would  be  strange.  The 
Rev.  Principal  Gordon,  after  a  careful  investigation  on  my 
behalf,  considers  that  Calamy  must  have  made  a  mistake. 
Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  I  feel 
certain  that  Queen  Anne  never  granted  any  *•  Boyal  Bounty" 
to  the  Southern  Presbyterians* 
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CO.  DOWN, 
James  Bmoo,  Rillylengb  ;  Jno  Ooudy,  BaJI] 
Donaghadee ;  Juo.  Maires,  Newtown  ;  Tbo.  Orr,  Oc 
Portaferry;    William  Bigger,  Bangor;    William 
Reid,  Killinohy ;    Hugh   Ramsay,   Driunca   (Cloi 
Tanoaghnie^e  ;  Tho.  Neven^  Dowopatrick  ;  Tlio.  Goi 
Seatou,  Anahllt;  James  Stewart.  Kirkdonald  ;  Michi 
James  Blair,  Moyra;  Alex.  CoWilie,  Droniore ;  Cbarl 
Boborfc  Gordon,  Rathfriland;  James  Moore,  Ballyrol 
Kewry;   James   Johnson,  Dounghjuore ;  George  Li»nj 
Sam.  Young,  Mugberally ;  Gilbert  Kennedy,  Donoghc| 

CO.  ANTRIM. 

John  Preeland.  Killead;  Jno  Malcom,  Dunmun 
GanuDony:  Jai),  Kirkpatrick,  Ktw  M.H.,  Belfast;  Jas 
Island;  Patrick  Adair,  CairickftTguft;  R<jl>eit  Sinclair, 
Campbell,  Camoastle ;  Tbo.  Futt,  Ballyclare:  Tbo.  W 
Pulk  White,  Braid ;  VViUiam  Taylor,  Drummaul  ;  £ 
Ballycastonn  ;  William  Leeob,  Ballymeiiagb  ;  Alex.  B 
Jno.  Abcrnetby,  Antrim;  Charles  Masterton,  Connor; 
Templepatrick  :  Jaa.  Creigbton,  Glenarm;  Tho.  Sba^ 
Stewart,  CnBbindall  ;  Robert  Nelson,  Kilragbts  ;  R 
Finvoy ;  Thos.  Sterling,  Derrykeighan ;  John  Maj< 
Orr.  Clogh. 

CO.  LONDONDERRY. 


R 
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Mathow  Clark,  Kllrca;  Wm.  Houston,  Ballj-willii 
Drum  bo ;  Jam.  M'Gregor,  Aghadowie;  Hon.  Neil,  Ba 
Boyd,  ircosquin  ;  Rob.  Higinbotham,  Coleraine  ;  David 
cose;  Jno.  Sterling,  Bailykelly;  Hans.  Stewart^ 
Olandojrmott ;  Jno.  Thomb,  Da> 
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Dtmlop,    LetLerkemiy ;    Robert    Wilson,    StraQorl&r;    Frauoii 
Dooaghtnore ;  Darid  Fairly.  Raphoe ;  John  Donlop,  Donegal. 


Latrd. 


CO.  TYRONE. 
Thoma«  Wensley,  Donaghedy;  Wm.  Holmes,  sen.,  StrafaaQe;  Sam. 
Haliday.  Ardstraw;  Wm.  Holmes,  j\in.,  Uroy;  Tbo.  Graighead,  Casile- 
dorg;  Alex.  M'Crackan,  Badony;  Tbo.  Konody,  sen-,  Donoghmoro; 
Baptist  Boyd,  Aghalow;  James  Maxwell,  Omagh;  Tho.  Kenedy,  Bally- 
olog;  Jao.  M'Clare,  Cookstown;  Wm  Ambrose,  PUnaird;  Wm.  Cornwall, 
Clogher;  Robt.  Clotbart,  Golan;  Josias Oornwall.  Aghaluroher. 

CO.  ABMAGH. 

Archibald  M'Clane,  Markethlll ;  John  Hutcbesoa.  Armagh ;  Moses 
Cherry,  Glare ;  James  Fleming,  Lurgan ;  William  M'Kay,  Vineoash : 
Hugh  Wallace,  Loughgall ;  Tbo-  Mitlikan,  Kedy. 

CO.  MONAGHAN. 

Humph.  Thompson,  Tullyoorbet ;  Alex.  Fleming,  Stone  Bridge ;  Sam. 
Maghain,  Drum  ;  Richard  Darrock,  Monagban. 

CO,  CAVAN, 
Jame*  Teate,  KiUeahandry. 

CO.  FERMANAGH. 
Jno.  M'Ganghln,  EnnlakiUen. 

A  List  of  the  Mimsters  belonging  to  the  Northern  Presby- 
teries who  do  not  live  in  Ulster  :■ — 

Wm.  Hair,  Longford,  Co.  Longford;  Sam.  Dunlop,  Newtowngreen, 
Oo.  West  Meatb  ;  John  Wilson,  Carlingford,  Co.  Louth ;  Tbo.  Anderson, 
Edenderry,  Go.  King's  County ;  Sam.  Henry,  Sligo,  Co.  Sligo ;  JamflS 
Wallace,  Moine,  Go.  Mayo. 

From  the  above  list  it  appears  that  the  following  ministdrs 
received  no  share  of  the  Bounty : — 

John  M* Bride.  Belfast;  Alex.  M'Cracken,  Lisbum;  John  Riddel. 
Olenary  [these  three  were  non- jurors],  David  Thomb.  Coagh;  Hugh 
Henry,  Drogbeda:  Alex.  Sinclair,  Plunket  Street.  Dublin;  Franola 
Iredell,  Capel    Street,   Dublin;    Robt.  Craighead,    jun.,   Capel  Street. 
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DubliD.  Richard  Choppia,  Wood  Street,   Oublin;  and   James  M'Alpiiit 
BcLoolmaster  at  Killeleagbi 

The  following  congregations  were  vacant : — 

Oalway,  Ervy,  Knockbreda,  Duneane,  BaUyrooney,  Billy,   Loudon- 
derry,  Duufanagby,  Ballynahinch,  Larnc»  and  Benburb. 


APPENDIX  C. 

I  find  from  the  minutes  of  Presbytery  that  supplies  were 
granted  to  Belturbet  on  the  27th  of  April,  1708. 

SOUTHWELL  MSS.,  Lot  135,  in  R.O.D..  5  0-107-6B. 

A  True  Narrative  of  the  Affair  at  Belturbet^  with  reference 
to  the  iTidictment  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministera  that  met 
there  9  Dec,  1712. 

Whereas  that  Aifair  has  been  many  ways  represented  to 
our  prejudice,  a8  if  we  intended  to  put  contempt,  either  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  or  upon  the  Established  Church. 
Therefore,  To  set  this  matter  in  a  true  light,  We  offer  the 
following  particulars  in  our  own  just  vindication,  all  which  we 
are  ready  to  confirm  by  Oath,  when  duly  called  thereunto : 

1.  We  affirm  that  for  16  years  past  there  has  been  a  Body 
of  Dissenting  Protestants  in  and  about  Belturbet,  of  a  con- 
siderable number,  which  Body  of  Dissenting  Protestants  were 
always  under  the  care  of  the  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Congregation  at  Killeshandra,  till  about  5  or  6  years  ago. 

2.  That  the  said  Body  of  Dissenting  Protestants  increasing 
in  numbers  by  the  accession  of  Dissentei's  from  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  their  distance  from  Killeshandra,  (being  as 
to  some  of  them  7  to  others  9  njiles  &c.)  making  their  ordinary 
fhttendance  there  impracticable,  did  desire  that  they  might 
have  a  Minister  of  their  own  settled  amongst  them,  to 
pursuance  of  which  desire  of  theirs,  we  have  been  from  time  to 
time  supplying  them  with  preaching  for  several  years  past,  in 
a  Meeting  House  hard  by  the  town  of  Belturbet,  tho*  not  in  it, 
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8.  That  the  said  Body  of  Disaentiog  Protestants,  being 
above  60  faDiilios  (8  of  which  live  in  the  town  of  Belturliet) 
wherein  are  contained  near  300  souls,  did  on  16  April  in  the 
yeai"  1710  give  an  unanimoas  invitation  to  Mr.  Robert 
Thompson,  to  bo  their  fixed  Pastor,  as  appears  by  their  Call, 
and  subscriptions  thereto  annexed,  and  have  ever  since 
earnestly  pressed  to  have  him  settled  amongst  them. 

4.  That  on  9th  Deo.  last  7  of  us  with  5  Candidates  for  the 
Ministr}^  met  in  a  peaceable  manner  at  Belturbet ;  After 
Sermon  and  some  Conference  with  the  People,  (about  their 
settlement  with  a  Minister)  in  the  usual  place  of  worship,  We 
retired  unto  the  town  to  our  Lodging,  wbere  to  our  great 
surprize,  next  morning,  we  were  sent  for  by  some  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  upon  whom  we  immediately  attended,  and  were  by 
their  Authority,  tho'  then  we  were  reEidy  to  leave  the  place, 
contint?d  till  next  day,  and  required  to  appear  before  a  Private 
Sessions,  which  accordingly  wo  did. 

5.  Tiiat  none  of  us  carried  any  manner  of  offensive  or 
defensive  weapons  or  Arms,  neither  did  we  disturb  or  give  any 
irritating  language  to  any  person,  but  answered  the  several 
Queries  put  to  us  by  the  Justices,  with  all  becoming  respect 
and  modesty. 

6.  That  altho'  we  were  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  a 
horrid  uproar  and  Eiot,  and  of  disturbing  the  Peace  of  the  town, 
yet  we  neither  saw  anything  like  it,  nor  ever  heard  the  least 
of  it.  till  we  were  told  of  it  by  the  Justices  who  examined  us. 
We  did  not  come  there  to  give  the  least  ground  of  uneasiness 
to  the  Established  Church  or  to  the  Corporation.  A  greater 
number  of  our  Brethren  had  been  there  2  years  before,  and  if 
either  the  Magistrates  or  any  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town 
had  then  signified  their  dissatisfaction  to  our  being  there,  we 
would  have  taken  such  precautions  as  might  have  prevented 
our  present  troubles.  We  dare  appeal  to  our  neighbouiing 
Gentlemen  of  the  Estabhshed  Church,  concerning  our  modest 
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and  civil  behaviour  both  in  Public  and  Private,  and  are  well 
ssured  that  several  of  those  Gentlemen  do  express  their 
hearty  concern  for  our  present  troubles,  being  sensible  of  our 
innocence,  and  how  far  such  treatment  as  we  have  met  gratifids 
our  common  Enemies  the  Papists,  and  weakens  the  Protestant 
interest  of  the  Kingdom. 
Subscribed  by 

Wm.  Cornwall,    Jo,  M'Gaohin,     H.  Thompsow, 
8am  M*Gachin,      Wm.  Haie,  Ja.  Teatte. 

Endorsements^ — 

NoTB. — Tbei^e  are  the  namee  of  th«  Ministers  that;  are  bound  over. 
The  case  of  the  Dissenting  Ministers  bound  over,  for  their 
Meeting  at  Belturbet. 

APPENDIX  D. 

A  Paper  in  the  OflBoe  of  Records,  Dublin,  gives  the  follow- 
ing list  of  Secession  Ministers  who,  in  1784,  received  Royal 
Bounty,  when  the  grant  was  first  made  to  that  Body  :— 

SECESSION   MINISTERS  (1784). 

Thomaa  Main,  Ballyrony;  William  Knox,  Scarva ;  Samuel  Edgar, 
Loughaghery;  John  Sturgeon.  Balllnahinch  and  Lissara;  Alexander 
Mooro.  Glascar ;  JaB.  Longmoor.  Killeny ;  Francis  Pringle.  Gilnahirk ; 
John  Bell,  Hill-Hall ;  John  Hutbon,  Ballycopland ;  Williazn  Laing, 
Newry:  Adam  Gilbert,  Moira;  IssacPatton,  Linle  Hill;  William  Holmefl, 
Ballyeaston;  Wm.  Carmicbael,  Belfast;  John  Tennent,  Roseyards;  Peter 
M*MuIlan,  AlioghiU ;  Thomas  Smith,  Randleatown :  James  Stinson, 
Ballyrashane  ;  Aiexaoder  Stewart,  Newtown  Limavaddy  ;  Samuel  Moore, 
Aughadowey  ;  Joseph  Korr,  Ballygouy ;  James  Harper,  Koockologhtam ; 
Thomas  Main,  Garvagh  ;  Adam  Boyle, Boveedy ;  Walter  Galbralth,  Derry 
&nd  Taughboyno;  Robert  Reid,  Ray;  Robert  Law.  Carcone ;  John 
Gibson,  Sligo ;  John   Bridge,  Cloiian  ees  ;   David  HolxaeB,  Darryfubble 

^{Eglish)  and  Ballymagran ',  David  Arrot,  MarkethUl ;  Samuel  King, 
rone's  Ditches,   William  Henry,  Drumhillary  and  Taaaagh;   James 

'M^Auley,  Castlelilaney  ;  John  Rogers,  Bally  bay  New  Ereoiion ;  Samuel 
Raiherford.  Newbliss  and  Drum;  Felix  Quin,  Monaghan;  John  Craig, 
Oorronary. 
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